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RBPORT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Salem,  December  31,  1896. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(tentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school  law  of  Oregon,  set  forth  in  section  thirteen,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  embracing  statistics  and 
statistical  summaries  indicating  the  general  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  state  for  the  term  ending  March  fifth, 
eigliteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  statistics  concerning 
colleges,  universities,  normal  schools,  and  other  educational 
institutions  close  with  the  term  ending  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  M.  IRWIN, 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  the  foUowing  outline  indicated  in 
flection  thirteen  of  the  school  law:— 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
and  the  sources  whence  such  moneys  are  raised. 

3.  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the  amounts  paid 
for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. 

4.  The  series  of  textbooks  authorized  by  the  school  law. 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  government  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county. 

7.  Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twentv  years;  num- 
ber attending  public  schools;  numk)er  attending  private  schools;  numl)er 
not  attending  any  school. 

8.  Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institutions,  and  institu- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 

9.  Qeneraleaucational  information. 


BIENNIAL    REPORT 

A.ND 

STATISTICAL    TABLES 

1895,  1896. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

For  years  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 

Wbole  number  of  organized  districtB  in  the  state,  1895 1,  u&3 

Wbde  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  state,  1896 1, 891 

Decrease 62 

Number  of  districts  reporting,  1895 1,925 

Number  of  districts  reporting,  1896 1, 873 

Decrease 52 

Number  of  penona  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  1895 126. 926 

Number  of  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  1896 129, 620 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  during  the  year.  1895 83, 895 

Wbole  number  of  persons  enrolled  during  the  year,  1896 87, 212 

Increase 3,  si? 

ATenge  daUy  attendance  at  public  schools,  1895 58, 747 

Avenge  dally  attendance  at  public  schools,  1896 61,  ?21 

Decrease 7. 020 


Number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  1895 3. 2:« 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  1896 3, 317 

Increase 87 

ATerage  number  of  days  taught  per  district,  1895 184 

ATenge  number  of  days  taught  per  district,  1896 187 

*  Namberof  sehoolhouses,  1895 I  sr^ii 

Number  of  sehoolhouses,  1896 l|  940 

Increase 87 

Total  value  of  school  property,  1895 $  2,797,o:vi  70 

Total  value  of  school  property,  1896 2,98s,  312  17 

Increase t  191.278  47 

Aversge  salary  paid  male  teachers,  1895 $  4ti  44 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachers,  1896 4.i  16 

Decrease S  1  28 

Avenge  salary  paid  female  teachers,  1895 $  :57  88 

Average  salary  paid  female  teachers,  1896 _ 37  42 

Number  of  months  private  school  taught,  1895 4.V} 

Number  of  months  private  school  taught,  1896 413 


Decrease. 


Namber  of  private  schools  taught,  1895 18^) 

Number  of  private  schools  taught,  1896 I2r» 

Decrease __  w 
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Value  of  BChoolbooMfl  and  school  sites,  1895  ... 
Value  of  schoolhouses  and  school  sites,  1896  ... 


Inoreaae.. 


Value  of  aohool  ftirniture,  1895 

Value  of  school  ftirniture,  1896 


Increase-. 


\  2,458,792  87 
2,609.016  76 

\     155,258  89 

f     247,638  71 
259,596  81 

\       11.897  00 


Value  of  school  apparatus,  1895.. 


Value  of  school  apparatus,  1896 

Increase 


f 


Number  of  teachers  employed  holding  first  grade  certificates,  1895.. 
Number  of  teachers  employed  holding  first  grade  certificates.  1896.. 


Decrease . 


Number  of  teachers  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates,  1896 

Nomber  of  teachers  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates,  1806 


Number  of  teachers  employed  holding  third  grade  oertificatas,  1895.. 
Number  of  teachers  employed  holding  third  gnule  eertlfloates,  1896.. 

Decrease 


Number  of  males  enrolled  in  prlTate  schools,  1806 . 
Number  of  males  enrolled  in  prirate  schools,  1896 . 

Increase — 


Number  of  females  enrolled  in  priyate  schools,  1805 

Number  of  females  enrolled  in  priyate  schools,  1896 

Increase 


Number  of  teachers  employed  in  priyate  schools,  1895 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  priyate  schools,  1896 

Average  salary  paid  county  superintendents,  1895 

Average  salary  paid  county  superintendents,  1896 


I 


95.602  12 
119.729  10 

23.926  9B 

1.198 
1,109 


837 

8«5 


614 

51 

2.175 

2,458 

283 

2,395 
2,841 

446 

285 


620  00 
550  ^i 


Decrease 


69  37 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  lUnds  in  hands  of  district  clerks  beginning  of  year,  1895 

Amount  of  funds  in  hands  of  district  clerks  beginning  of  year,  1896 


Decrease . 


Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  1895 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax,  1886 


9 


Increase — 


Amount  raised  by  five-mill  county  tax,  1895... 
Amount  raised  by  five-mill  county  tax.  1896... 


Amount  received  from  state  school  ftind.  1895 .. 
Amount  received  ftom  state  school  ftind,  1896.. 

Increase 


Amount  raised  by  rate  bill*,  1895 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills,  1896 

Decrease 


» 


40,118  51 
89,798  08 

820  43 

223,985  22 
282.719  27 

58,734  05 

697,411  69 
714.921  86 

17,509  67 

12:^.728  33 
138,457  29 

12,728  96 

5,479  46 
8,973  70 

1,505  76 
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Amoant  rsiaed  from  all  other  amxrces  during  year,  1895 9     114,  .777  87 

Amoant  rnlMd  ftom  all  other  sources  during  year,  1896 l(Ji5,7M  3  > 

$         7,588  01 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  tor  teachers'  salaries,  1805 9  787, 176  69 

Amount  paid  lor  teachers'  salaries,  1896 784, 967  62 

Decrease S  2,209  07 

Amount  paid  for  repairs.  1895 S  2:^,  665  04 

Amouut  paid  for  repairs,  1896 25, 871  28 

Increase S  2, 206  24 

Amount  paid  for  school  furniture,  1895 $  21,794  42 

Amount  paid  for  school  Aimlture,  1896 27,916  oa 

Increase 9  6,121  61 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  1896 9  44,464  00 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  1896 41 ,  571  45 

Decrease 9  2,892  55 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  1895 9  ll,  158  77 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  1896 17,058  36 

Increase * 9  5,899  59 

Amount  paid  for  Khoolhouse  sites.  1895 9  24,324  72 

Amount  paid  for  schoolhouse  sites,  1896 5,441  98 

Decrease 9  18,982  74 

Amount  paid  for  schonlhouses,  1895 9  77,740  22 

Amount  paid  for  schoolhouses,  1896 123, 428  99 

Increa«e 9  45,688  77 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGE, STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 


LIST  OF  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 


The  list  given  below  presents  the  names  and  location  of  all  the  char- 
tered institutions  of  learning  in  the  state,  including  the  universitiee.  ool- 
ileges,  seminaries,  academies,  and  private  schools,  so  far  as  the  same  naye 
tx^n  reported  to  this  oflSoe: — 

Aftany  College.  Albany,  Uno  county. 

Academy  of  Hacred  Heart,  Salem.  Marlon  county. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Albany.  Linn  county. 

Bithop  Scott  Academy,  Portland,  Mnltnomah  county. 

Capital  Biiftineafi  College.  Salem.  Marion  county. 

<k>llege  of  Philomath.  Philomath.  Benton  county. 

DlYimty  School,  Eugene.  Lane  county. 

Friends'  Polytechnic  Inttitute.  Salem.  Marion  county. 

Uolmea'  Busineis  College,  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

'Independent  German  School.  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

IjaFayette  Seminary,  I^Fayette.  Yamhill  county. 

McMinnvlUe  College.  McMinnvnie,  Yamhill  county. 

Mineral  Springs  College,  SodaYlUe,  Linn  county. 

Mt.  Angel  Seminary  and  Collet,  Mt.  Angel,  Marion  county. 

Mt.  Angel  Academy.  Mt.  Angel.  Marion  county. 

Pacific  College.  Newberg,  Yamhill  county. 

Pacific  Univervlty.  Forest  Grove,  Washington  county. 

Philomath  College.  Philomath.  Benton  county. 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

Portland  RuBlneas  College,  Portland.  Multnomah  county. 

Portland  University.  UniversUy  Park,  Multnomah  county. 

Santiam  Academy.  Ix»banon,  Linn  county. 

St.  Helen 'n  Hall,  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

3t  Mary's  Academy,  Baker  CUy,  Baker  county. 

St.  Mary'H  Academy.  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Jackson  county. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  Pendleton,  Umatilla  county. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy.  La  Grande.  Union  county.    ( No  report.) 

St.  Marv's  Academy,  The  Dalles,  Wasco  county. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Portland,  Multnomah  county. 

St.  Paul's  Academy.  St.  Paul.  Marion  county. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.  Benton  county. 

Slate  bcbool  for  the  Blind,  Salem.  Mariou  county. 

Slate  Deaf- Mute  School.  Salem,  Marlon  county. 

Stale  Reform  School.  Salem,  Marlon  county. 

State  University,  Eugene,  Ljuie  county. 

Slate  Normal  School.  Monmouth.  Polk  county. 

>>tate  Normal  School,  Weston,  Umatilla  county. 

4^taie  Normal  School,  Drain,  Douglas  county. 

^Siaie  Normal  School,  Ashland,  Jackson  county. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Marlon  couuty. 
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UNIVERSITY    OK    OREGON. 

BUGEINB   CITY,    OBBGON. 


C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.D., 

Preiident. 

JOHN  W.  JOHNSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Laiin. 

MARK  BAILY,  Ph.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  D.  LETOHER, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Geology. 

GEORGE  H.  COLLIER,  LL.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics. 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Greek. 

BENJAMIN  J.  HAWTHORNE,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Mental  Science. 

LUELLA  CLAY  CARSON,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

EDGAR  McCLURE,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

E.  B.  Mcelroy,  ph.d.. 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Pedagogy. 

FREDERICK  L.  WASHBURN.  A.M., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

FREDERICK  G.  YOUNG,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  History. 

MARIE  LOUISE  BARIGHT, 

Professor  of  Elocution. 

N.  L.  NARREGAN, 
Dean  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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JOHN  R.  WETHERBEE, 

Director  of  Physical  Edacatiou. 

EDWARD  H.  McALISTER,  A.B., 

Tutor,  Applied  Mathematics. 

PHILURA  E.  MURCH,   A.M., 

Tutor  in  Modern  Languages. 

INEZ  DeLASHMUTT,  A.B., 

Tutor  Id  Euglii>h  and  English  Liternture. 

DORA  L.  SCOTT. 

Librarian. 

IX)CAT10N. 

The  univereity  is  located  at  Eu(?ene,  Lane  couuty,  Oregon,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad.  Eugene  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane  county,  has  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  situated  amidst  scenery  of  much  natural  beauty. 
The  university  campus  lies  southeast  of  Eugene,  about  one  mile  from 
the  city  postofflce,  and  contains  some  eighteen  acres  of  land. 

BiriLDINGS. 

The  university  has  on  its  campus  three  brick  buildings.  One  was 
erected  in  part  by  the  citizens  of  Lane  county  and  finished  by  the  state. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  three 
stories  high,  besides  the  basement.  The  second  building,  named  by  the 
regents  **Villard  Hall,''  is  made  of  brick,  and  has  a  concrete  finish  on 
the  outside.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  lenirth,  sixty-nine 
feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high  above  the  basement  llie  third  brick 
building  was  erected  by  the  regents  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  a  gym- 
nasium. It  contains  the  most  approved  apparatus  for  exercise.  A  brick 
observatory,  on  an  eminence  convenient  to  the  university,  has  been 
erected  by  the  regents  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  dollars. 

TIIK    DORMITORY. 

The  dormitory  recently  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  state  ac- 
commodates about  ninety  students.  The  rooms  are  sufficiently  large  to 
furnish  quarters  for  two  students  each,  and  are  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. The  whole  building  is  heated  by  the  hot-water  system.  It 
consists  of  two  wings  entirely  separated  from  each  other;  the  north 
wing  is  for  women,  tbe  south  one  for  men.  Each  wing  has  a  reception 
room,  where  students  may  receive  their  visitors.  The  price  of  board  in 
the  dormitory  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week;  this  includes  heat 
and  light.  Students  must  furnish  their  own  towels  and  bed  clothes. 
The  rooms  are  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  and  two  single  beds. 

COURS^:8   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

T/ie  Classical  Course. —  This  course  requires  four  years  of  Latin  and 
four  of  Greek.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  famous 
^'Committee  of  Ten"  on  secondary  education,  Greek  is  not  begun  until 
the  second  preparatory  year.  In  the  Junior  year,  Greek  is  required  and 
Latin  elective,  and  in  the  senior  year,  both  languages  are  elective. 

27*6  Scientific  Course, — Srudents  following  tbis  course  without  elec- 
tions will  have  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  French  or  Ger- 
man.   The  student  has  an  option  between   French  and  German. 
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TJiC  IMerary  Course. — This  course  gives  four  years  of  Latin  and  a 
year  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  omits  all  mathematics  after  the  second  prepar- 
atory year,  and  will  be  found  very  rich  in  English  literature. 

The  English  Course,  —  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board 
of  regents,  a  four-years'  English  course  has  been  adopted.  Two  years 
of  elective  work  have  been  added  to  this  course  by  the  faculty,  and 
upon  completing  the  whole  six  years  a  student  will  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  English. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

EiKbteen  hundred  &nd  Dlnety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Students  in  college  of  letters 383 

Students  in  the  school  of  law 82 

Students  in  the  school  of  medicine : 80 

Total - -..-..- - 646 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEfiE. 


OORVAIililS,  OREGON. 


H,  B.  MILLER, 

President  and  Director. 

F.  BERCHTOLD,  A.M.,  (Dean  of  CoLLsaB,) 

Modem  Languaget,  Physios,  and  History. 

GRANT  A.  CX)VELL,  M.E., 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

MARGARET  C.  8NELL,  M.D., 

Household  Economy  and  Hygiene. 

H.  T.  FRENCH,  M.a, 

Agriculture. 

G.  W.  SHAW,  PH.D., 

Chemistry. 

J.  B.  HORNER,  A.M., 

English  I^anguage  and  Literature. 

LIEUTENANT  C.  E.  DENTLER,  U.S.A., 
Military  Science  and  Commandant,  and  Tactics. 

GORDAN   V.  8KELT0N,  C.E., 

Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

U.  p.  HEDRICK,  M.S., 

Horticulture  and  Botany. 

A.  B.  CORDLEY,  B.8., 

Zoology  and  Entomology. 

GEORGE  COOTE, 

Assistant  and  Instructor  iu  Horticulture. 

MRS.  IDA  B.  CALLAHAN,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  College  Department. 

MISS  HELEN  V.  CRAWFORD,  O.M., 

Elocution. 

JOHN  F.  FULTON,  B.S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC    LIIiRARY 


Aaron,  lenox  and 

THOCN  FOUNDATIONa. 
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E.  G.  EMMETT,  B.M.K., 

Mechanical  Department  In  Ironwork. 

D.  W.  PRICHARD. 

Mechanical  Department  in  Woodwork. 

CHARLES  8.  JOHNSON,  B.S., 
College  Department. 

FRED  L.  KENT,  B.Agr., 
Dairying. 

D.  W.  TRINE,  B.8., 

Botany. 

FRANK  E.  EDWARDS,  B.M.E., 

Chemistry. 

MISS  DOROTHEA  NASH,  B.H.E., 
Music. 

H.  T.  CONDON, 

Clerk  of  College  and  Frigate  Secretary  to  President. 

liOCATION. 

The  agricultural  college  of  Oreson  is  located  at  Corvallis,  in  Ben  to  d 
ooanty,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Willamette  valley.  Cor- 
vallis  is  very  healthfully  situated,  and  has  enjoyed  a  striking  immunity 
from  dangerous  epidemics.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  and' 
baa  an  intelliffent  and  cultured  population.  It  is  accessible  from  the  east 
and  west  bv  the  Oregon  Central  and  Eastern  Railroad,  and  from  the  north 
and  south  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  college  buildings  are  new  and  commodious,  and  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  of  situation. 

PURPOBE  OF  THE  COLLEQE. 

The  state  agricultural  college  is  a  literary  as  well  as  an  industrial 
school.  While  the  student  is  mastering  mathematics,  language,  and 
sciences,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  get  practical  training  in  that  which 
underlies  all  the  great  industries.  If  he  takes  the  agricultural  course,  he 
studies  the  science  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  is  trained  an  hour 
each  day  in  the  practical  application  of  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  nursery. 
If  he  takes  the  mechanical  course,  he  studies  the  science  which  underlies 
the  manufacture  of  wood  and  metals,  and  devotes  one  hour  each  day  to  the 
practice  of  the  art.  In  addition,  he  studies  the  philosophy  of  the  machine, 
learns  to  draw  and  prepare  plans  for  work  in  wood  or  metal,  and  in  the 
machine  shops  gets  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  its  manufacture.  In  house- 
hold economy,  the  girls  are  taught  the  science  which  underlies  cooking 
and  preserving  foods,  as  well  as  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  arts  of  sewing,  mending,  dress  cutting  and  fitting  are  not  omitted. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  STUDY. 

The  several  departments  of  study  are  as  follows:  Mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  English,  agriculture,  mathematics  and  engineering,  mechan- 
ics and  mechanical  engineering,  horticulture,  chemistry,  physios  and 
mineralogy,  household  economy  and  hygiene,  Latin,  history,  drawing 
and  music,  zoology  and  entomology,  botany,  bookkeeping,  military 
science  and  tactics,  printing,  photography,  bee  culture. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-fiTe  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Post  graduates _ 14 

Fourth  year  (mechanical) 9 

Third  year -. 64 

Second  year 63 

First  year 176 

Preparatory - 80 

Special- 2 

Total 397 

Counties  in  Oregon 32 

Counties  represented — 28 


THE  If KW  YORK 

PUBLIC  UBRART 
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STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


MONMOUTH,  OREGON. 


P.  L.  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  President. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Edocation. 

H.  B.  BUCKMAN,  A.M., 

Psychology  and  Methods;  Latin. 

J.  M.  POWELL,  A.M., 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

MISS  SARAH  TUTHILL, 

Literature,  Elocution. 

E.  J.  McCAUSTLAND,  C.E  , 

Mathematics. 

K.  E.  BALCOMB,  B.8.D., 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Physiology. 

W.  A.  WANN,  B.8.D., 

English.  Geography,  Bookkeeping. 

A.  F.  CAMPBELL,  A.B., 

History,  Rhetoric. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  B.S.D., 
Principal,  Training  Department. 

MIBS  EDITH  CASSAVANT,  M.E.D., 
Critic  Teacher.  Training  Department 

MRS.  WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN, 

Critic  Teacher,  Training  Department. 

MISS  MARY  COATS,  B.S.D., 

Assistant  in  Training  Department 

MISS  ALICE  APPLEGATE,  B.S.D., 

Assistant  in  Training  Department 

MISS  ROSE  BASSETT, 
Vocal  Music,  Drawing. 

W.  A.  WANN,  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

LOCATION. 

Monmouth,  the  seat  of  the  Oregon  state  normal  school,  is  in  Polk 
connty,  two  miles  west  of  the  Wiilamette  river,  fourteen  miles  southwest 
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of  Salem  by  road,  and  seventy  miles  from  Portland  by  rail.  It  is  on  a  rich, 
rolling  prairie,  dotted  with  groves  of  oak  and  fir.  On  the  west  the  Coast 
range  of  mountains,  with  the  intervening  foothills,  presents  a  scene  of 
beauty  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere.  On  the  east  is  first  a  range  of  hills 
at  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  varying  from  tive  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  in  height,  through  which  the  Willamette  river  has  cut  its  way  to  Eola. 
Beyond  these  hills,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  the  Cascade  range,  with 
Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jefferson,  and  the  Thrt^e  Sisters  lifting  their  snow-capped 
summits  about  two  miles  in  vertical  height.  £ast  of  the  normal  buildings, 
within  two  and  one  half  miles,  are  two  lines  of  railway,  one  passing 
through  Monmouth  and  one  through  Independence,  on  both  of  which  the 
trains  are  in  plain  view  from  the  normal  buildings,  as  well  as  boats  plying 
the  Willamette  river.  Every  one  who  visits  Monmouth  is  impressed  with 
the  great  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  Saloons,  gambling-houses,  and  other 
dens  of  vice  are  strictly  prohibited  by  town  charter  and  ordinances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  more  favorable  surroundings  for  such  a  school 
as  the  normal. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  especially  designed  for  and 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  The  gymnasium  is  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  our  work.  Though  not  entirely  equipped,  it  is  being 
used  with  much  profit. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study,  as  arranged,  have  a  two-fold  object:  ( 1 )  To  give 
thorough  scholarship  in  the  subjects  studied;  and  (  2)  to  give  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  together  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  methods  of  government  and  instruction. 

The  Elementary  Course  fits  persons  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools. 
Those  who  complete  this  course  may  receive  a  certificate  to  that  efiect  fh>m 
the  president;  provided^  they  have  spent  not  less  than  two  full  terms  at  the 
normal,  and  been  regular  in  attendance  at  the  teachers'  classes. 

The  HegtUar  Course  includes  all  the  work  necessary  to  fit  persons  a^ 
principals  or  teachers  in  any  grade  of  public  school.  Graduates  in  this 
course  receive  a  diploma  from  the  board  of  regents,  which  confers  upon 
them  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  scientific  didactics,  and  authorizes  them  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  without  further  examination. 
These  diplomas  are  also  honored  in  our  sister  states,  our  graduates  receiv- 
ing certificates  in  those  states  without  examination. 

The  Advance  Course  is  specially  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  tit 
themselves  for  the  highest  departments  of  educational  work.  There  is  now 
a  large  demand  for  men  of  this  class.  A  careful  examination  of  the  work 
in  this  course  will  show  it  to  be  very  practical  and  of  about  the  same  grade 
as  the  scientific  course  provided  in  our  best  colleges.  The  degree  of  master 
of  scientific  didactics  is  conferred  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Eigbteeu  hundred  and  nhiety'five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-slx. 

Enrolled  in  normal  course 208 

Enrolled  in  subnormal  course 35 

Total 243 

Enrolled  In  training  department - - - -  196 

Graduates  in  normal  course  — 321 

Counties  represented __ 24 

Average  age  of  senior  class  -. _ 22*6 

Average  age  of  normal  students 20*11 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


^WESTON.  OREGON. 


MTnetUty. 

M.  G.  ROYAL,  A.M.,  President, 

Psychology  and  Latin. 

H.  L.  TALKINGTON.  A.M.,  Vice-President, 

History  and  Literature. 

W.  L.  GERMAN,  B.8.D., 

Natural  ScieneeD. 

F.  J.  VAN  WINKLE, 
Mathematics. 

AGNES  RTOWELL, 

Methods;  Principal  of  Training  Department 

NORA  CANNON, 

Teacher  in  Model  School. 

ROZENE  EPPLE, 

Training  Department 

MABEL  C.  NELSON, 

Training  Department 

J.  S.  HENRY, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

LOCATION. 

The  eastern  Oregon  state  normal  school  Is  located  in  the  town  of 
Weston,  Umatilla  county,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  state.  Society  is  established  upon  a  firm  and  substantial  basis.  There 
IB  not  a  saloon  or  gaming  resort  in  the  place.  Four  churches  and  six  reli- 
dous  societies  ftirnish  ample  opportunity  for  students  to  maintain  their 
oenominational  connections  while  attending  school  — a  relation  highly 
commendable,  and  encouraged  by  the  fieusulty  of  the  school.  The  school  in 
thoroughly  undenominational  in  character,  and  the  fact  that  among  the 
faculty  are  found  members  of  five  of  the  evangelical  denominations,  is  a 
guarantee  of  nonseotarian  influence. 

HISTORICAL. 

This  institution  was  first  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  state  normal 
school  system  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  approved  February 
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twenty-flixth,  eiehteeD  hundred  and  eighty-five,  sinoe  which  time  a  hiffh 
standard  of  work  has  been  maintained.  Twelve  graduateB  have  alrE»dy 
been  sent  out  from  the  different  departments.  The  maps,  globes,  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  au- 
excelled  within  the  state. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  four  courses  of  study  ~  the  elementary  oourse,  the  regular 
course,  the  business  course,  and  the  music  course.  The  elementary  coarse 
covers  a  period  of  one  year;  the  regular  course  a  period  of  three  years;  the 
business  and  the  music  courne,  eAch,  an  indefinite  period,  depending  upon 
the  attainments  of  the  person  entering. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

First  year  (commercial) 9 

Junior  (normal) _  - _.-     83 

Middle  ( normal ) 17 

Senior  (normal) 9 

Training  department - 191 

Music  department - 23 

332 
Deduct  coui;ited  twice — 15 

Total  - - ,-..j 317 
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STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


DRAIN,  ORBQON. 


ITaemlty. 

LOUIS  BARZEE,  Prfjsident, 

PsychologT.  Literature,  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

O.  O.  REYNOLDS, 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences. 

HATTIE  M.  WARNER, 

English,  Latin,  Botany. 

JAMES  F.  BLANCHARD, 
History,  Physiology.  Arithmetic. 

ELLA  KENT, 

f Geography,  Orthography,  Writing. 

MRS.  C.  L.  BARZEE, 

Reading.  Numbers. 

MRS.  F.  L.  RUSSELL, 

Art  and  Elocution. 

HATTIE  WARNER, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Mu9ic. 

ROBERT  HEDDEN. 

Librarian. 

LOCATION. 

The  school  is  situated  at  Drain,  In  Douglas  county,  Oregon.  No 
saloon  or  other  immoral  resort  can  be  found.  The  best  social  and 
church  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  all  students.  Drain  is  considered  the 
most  healthful  town  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
is  located  in  a  beautiftil  mountain  valley,  and  has  fine  scenery  in  the 
Oalapooias,  and  the  clear  streams  flowing  through  the  town.  The  town 
has  a  population  of  about  six  hundred,  and  is  rapidly  building  up.  It 
bas  good  water,  excellent  water  power,  and  rich  soil. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  main  school  building  was  constructed  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
niDety-four.  It  is  a  fine  two-story  frame,  well  finished  inside  and  out. 
It  fltaods  on  a  beautiful  knoll  in  Eant  Drain,  and  is  reached  from  the 
boaioeas  portion  of  the  town  by  an  eight-foot  sidewalk  and  foot  bridge. 
The  boarding  hall  and  other  dormitories  are  near  the  main  building. 
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COURSES   OP  STUDY. 

The  oounes  of  study  have  been  entirely  remodeled  and  extended. 
The  courses  are  now  elementary,  normal,  poet-graduate,  higher  post- 
graduate, businesB,  academy,  or  preparatory  college  course,  and  coorses 
in  music  and  painting. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety««lx. 

Actual  enrollment _— 135  , 

Enrollment  public  school... .—  171 

Total 306 
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STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


ASHLAND.  ORBGK>N. 


faeuitff. 

W.  T.  VAN  SCOY,  A.M.,  President, 

Langaages,  Psychology.  Methods  and  Training. 

JOHN  J.  BERRY,  Ph.B., 

Mathematics. 

JAMES  W.  STORMS,  B.SA., 

Natural  Sciences. 

IRVING  E.  VINING, 

Literature,  Elocution,  Hisiory. 

T.  W.  MILES, 

Principal  of  Commercisl  Dei>artmeut.  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand. 

MISS  ADA  P.  THOMAS, 

instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

MRa  ANGIE  L.  ENGLE, 

Palutlng  and  Drawing. 

MISS  JULIA  FIELDER,  B.S.D., 

United  States  History,  Geography. 

MISS  LENA   WE8ELA, 
Tutor  in  German. 

MODEL  SCHOOL, 

In  charge  of  Senior  Clo&s.  directed  by  Members  of  Faculty. 

liOCATION. 

The  school  is  located  near  Ashland,  Jackson  county,  Oregon,  about 
one  and  one  half  mile  from  the  business  part  of  town;  is  near  the 
border  of  the  California  line.  Asbland  is  a  town  of  about  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacitlc  Railroad. 

BUIL.DI>GS. 

The  main  building  is  a  large  college  hall  with  new  furniture  and 
iiztures,  being  fitted  up  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
flve,  and  contains  twenty-five  rooms.  Is  situated  on  a  campus  of  seven 
and  one  half  acres,  covered  with  laurel  and  black  oak  shade  trees.  Also 
have  a  large  dormitory  for  young  ladies  which  was  constructed  last  fail. 
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With  a  full  corps  of  teachers  in  the  faculty,  four-years'  course,  with  addi- 
tional chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  library,  Al  new  build- 
ings, its  success  is  assured. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

There  are   four   courses:    Normal,  academic,  business,  and   advanced 
courses.    Both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  nfnety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Total  enrollment  of  students 171 

Counted  twice 38 

Total,  not  counting  model  scliool 138 
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OREGON   SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


SALEM.  ORBCK>N. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wm.   p.  Lord Governor 

H.  R.  KiNCAiD  .- Secretary  of  State 

G.  M.  Irwin Superinteudent  of  Public  iDstruction 

OFFICERS   AND   TEACHERS. 

J.  L.  Carter Superintendent 

W.  A.  CusicK,  M.D.-  - Physician 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Carter Matron 


iraeuUy. 

J.  L.  CARTER,  B.8., 
Adranced  Literary  Department  and  Vocal  Music. 

MISS  SADIE  BRISTOW, 

Literary  Department. 

MISS  M.  J.  McFADDEN, 

Primary  Department. 

MISS  BERTHA  HUBBARD, 

Piano,  Organ,  Gnltar,  and  Violin. 

MISS  ETTA  8KEELE, 

Industrial  Department. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Physical  development  is  beginning  to  receive  considerable  attention  in 
all  schools.  How  far  outward  impressions  man  wishes  to  create  that  will 
become  second  nature  may  not  be  known  definitely,  but  enough  is  known 
that  to  some  extent  such  is  the  case.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  Delsarte  may  be  ranked  with  Pestalozzi  and  Frouble.  It  is  granted 
that  every  seeing  person  would  be  benefited  by  drills  and  exercises  aiming 
at  phy8i(»l  development.  The  blind,  as  every  one  can  readily  understand. 
Deed  assistance  in  this  direction  much  more  than  the  seeing.  We  have 
joBt  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction;  much  more  we  cannot  do  in  our 
present  conditions.  A  daily  drill  in  free-hand  gymnastics  is  conducted  in 
the  hall,  the  only  place  available.  While  we  know  that  some  good  is  ac- 
oompUshed,  we  recognize  the  need  of  doing  a  great  deal  more.  Our  pupils 
oome  U>  us  with  less  vitality  than  seeln^r  children  have.  In  nearly  all 
eues  they  lack  physical  development.  Adding  to  this  the  occlusion  of  the 
main  gateway  to  the  mind,  we  cannot  hope  to  successfully  educate  unle&» 
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we  give  special  attention  to  the  imperfections  resulting  from  their  affliction. 
We  dare  not  permit  their  work  in  school  to  diminish  their  vitality,  which 
is  all  needed  in  the  activities  of  life;  and  yet,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  very 
thing  is  done  in  many  institutions  of  learning,  and  we  must  give  more  at^ 
tention  to  this  neglected  work  or  we  will  make  the  same  unpardonable 
blunder.  Proper  diet  and  ventilation,  regolar  hours,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  is  not  enough  with  our  pupils.  The  good  results  of  run- 
ning, jumping,  and  wholesale  bolsterousness  in  the  open  air,  of  growing 
boys  and  girls  must  be  secured,  if  at  all,  in  drilling,  marching,  calesthen- 
ics,  with  rings,  dumbbells,  and  wands;  in  the  symnasium,  with  bar  and 
and  pendant  rines.  All  habits  peculiar  to  the  olind  must  be  constantly 
and  perse veringiy,  yet  kindly,  discouraged  and  corrected.  Train,  train, 
TRAXir,  mast  be  our  constant  motto;  time  and  unbounded  patience  is  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  having  an  extra  teacher  for  this  work,  we  must  take 
what  would  otherwise  be  our  spare  time  and  do  it  ourselves.  Here,  again, 
our  total  lack  of  room  is  defeating,  in  a  great  measure,  our  best  endeavors. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

The  new  building  erected  for  the  use  of  this  institution  is  a  plain  but 
commodious  structure.  The  interior  arrangements  are  very  complete  and 
convenient,  and  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  for  many  years.  The 
new  building  gives  fine  departments  for  kitchen  and  dining  halls,  large 
rooms  for  chapel  and  dormitory  purposes,  and  for  music  and  recitation 
rooms. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  many  useful  and  practical  features  of  this  school,  we  mention 
the  literary  societies  organized  and  conducted  by  the  pupils  for  debate, 
declamations,  essays,  and  discussions.  The  students  are  constantly  kept 
abreaHt  with  current  literature  and  current  news  by  evening  readings  on 
part  of  the  teachers.    This  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Much  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  industrial  department,  and 
this  work  is  gradually  being  developed  and  extended.  Additional  facilities 
and  apparatus  should  be  added  to  the  department 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  past  year  enrolled  twenty-seven  pupils,  which  is  the  largest  number 
ever  enrolled  during  the  history  of  the  school.' 
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OREGON  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Established  and  maintaiDed  for  the  free  education  of  the  deaf  children  of 
the  state.  Pupils  must  be  of  proper  school  age,  and  sound  in  body  and 
mind.  Parents  are  required  to  furnish  clothing  and  bedding,  and  to  pay 
traveling  expenses.  The  older  pupils  are  required  to  assist  In  the  light 
work  of  the  institution.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  kind,  but  firm,  and 
pupils  who  refuse  to  obey  its  rules  will  be  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees — the  governor,  secretary  of 
Mate,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

\Vm.  p.  Lord Governor 

H.  R.  KiNCAiD '. -- Secretary  of  6tate 

Cf.  M.  Irwin Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

raeulty. 


REV.  p.  8.  KNIGHT. 

SaperinteDdent. 

ELEANOR  8.  KNIGHT. 

Matron. 

BENJAMIN  IRVING, 

Principal  teacher. 

RALPH  W.  DROUGHT, 

Assistant  teacher. 

MISS  CORDELIA  WALLACE, 

Assistant  teacher. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOI.. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  a  good  public  school  edu- 
cation to  its  pupils.  Special  instruction  is  given  to  industrial  training, 
with  the  view  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate  in  this  institution  will 
become  self-supporting  in  after  life.  If  the  state  did  not  provide  and  care 
for  its  defective  youth,  many  of  them  later  on  would  become  objects  of 
charity,  and  largely  dependent  on  charitable  people  for  their  support. 
Bpeciiu  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  language.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools.  The  industrial 
depfutment  (in  addition  to  the  work  now  done)  will  soon  include  car- 
pentery,  broom  making,  printing,  gardening,  etc.,  for  the  boys.  The  girls 
are  now  taught  housework,  laundiy-work,  sewing,  etc.  The  new  build- 
ing erected  in  compliance  with  the  law  was  completed  during  the  biennial 
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term  and  much  work  waa  done  toward  improving  and  beautifying  the 
grounds.  For  the  past  year  the  building  has  been  occupied  and  the  schooi 
made  excellent  progress.  The  building  has  furnished  a  most  comfortable 
home  for  the  pupils,  and  the  teaching  faculties  are  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  principalshlp  of  the  educational  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Benjamin  Irving,  and  his  associates  are  doing  excellent  work.  Constant 
needs  are  presenting  themselves  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees to  meet  them  as  far  as  it  is  possible.  The  want  of  an  oral  teacher  is 
becoming  very  apparent.  Lip  teaching  is  being  introduced  into  most  of 
the  schools  throughout  the  United  Htates  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  this 
want  should  be  met  in  the  Orogon  school.  The  board  uf  trustees  is  now 
putting  into  the  school  an  electric  light  plant  and  the  same  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  this  year,  in  fact,  will  be  done  in  a  few  days,  when 
the  institute  will  then  be  well  lighted,  which  will  add  much  to  the  security 
from  danger  by  fire  and  give  much  more  effleient  light.  The  school  is  now 
under  the  superintendency  of  P.  8.  Knight,  one  who  has  been  long  in  such 
work  and  is  familiar  with  its  needs. 
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STATE  REFORM    SCHOOL. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


faculty, 

R.  J.  HENDRICKS, 

Saperintendent 

MRS.  R.  J.  HENDRICKS, 

Matron. 

DR.  J.  A.  RICHARDSON, 

Physician. 

J.  D.  ROBB, 

Principal  of  scbools. 

T.  J.  BUFORD, 

Farmer. 

F.  H.  KINSEY, 

Engineer. 

GEORGE  I.  8TAHL, 

Family  manager. 

MRS.  G.  J.  8TAHL, 

Officer  in  charge  of  dining-rooms  and  teacher  of  mnsic. 

MRS.  F.  M.  MILES, 
Hoosekeeper  and  nurse. 

MISS  EMILY  8TAIGER, 
Officer  in  charge  of  tailor  shop  and  mending-room. 

MRS.  T.  J.  BUFORD, 

Officer  in  charge  of  laundry. 

JOHN  KING, 
Officer  in  charge  of  Carm  forces. 

F.  M.  MILES, 

Officer  in  charge  of  farm  forces  and  assistant  family  manager. 

WILLIAM  G.  MARTIN, 

Night  watch  man. 

MISS  N.  EVA   LEE, 

Teacher. 
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MRS.  HARRIETT  WENGER. 

Offlcer  lo  charge  of  dairy  and  bakery. 

A.  N.  HTRIKER, 
Carpenter. 

MRS.  A.  A.  McKINNON. 

Officer  in  charge  of  kitchen. 

G.  GROSSENBACHER, 

Shoemaker. 

This  institution  was  formally  opened  on  November  fifth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  a  little  over  five  years  old. 
It  has  had  under  its  charge  during  these  years  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
boys.  All  of  them  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
are  now  upon  parol,  excepting  two,  who  have  died;  a  half-dozen  or  so 
who  had  time  sentences  under  the  first  law  and  were  permanently  dis- 
charged, and  two  or  three  who  escaped,  and  are  still  at  large.  These  paroled 
boys  are  under  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  amenable  to 
its  rules.  They  must  look  out  for  their  conduct,  require  regular  reports, 
and  keep  up  persistent  inquiry  concern iug  these,  their  charges.  Some  idea 
of  the  good  work  being  done  may  be  obtained  from  the  relation  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  paroled  boys  are  doing  well,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
occupying  positions  of  trust  throughout  the  state,  nearly  all  the  oounties» 
being  represented.  The  school  is  located  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  five  miles  south  of  Salem.  It  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres.  Its 
buildings  are  constructed  substantially  of  brick  and  stone,  and  it  is  better 
equipped  for  the  education  and  training  of  boys  than  are  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  older  states  that  have  been  running  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more.  The  administration  building  is  one  of  the  very  best  and 
handsomest  in  the  whole  country.  On  the  farm  all  the  vegetables  for  (he 
use  of  the  institution  are  raised,  and,  so  far,  all  the  wood  cut.  The  milk 
and  butter  are  also  supplied  from  the  farm,  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  will, 
within  a  few  years,  be  supplied  from  the  fine  young  orchard  and  vineyard. 
The  institution  has  its  own  electric  light  plant,  splendidly  equipped.  It 
has  a  very  well  furnished  steam  laundry;  a  shoe  shop,  where  all  the  boys' 
shoes  are  made;  a  tailor  shop,  from  which  their  clothing  and  caps  are  fur- 
nished; magnificent  hot-water  heating  plant;  bakery  and  dairy;  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shops;  a  well  ordered  kitchen;  airy  dormitories;  well 
lighted  schoolrooms;  a  neat  hospital,  with  drug  stock  — in  ffect,  a  very  com- 
pletely equipped  home  for  its  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and 
thirtAT  boys,  with  capacity,  excepting  in  a  few  minor  facilities,  for  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred.  The  rarm  is  supplied  with  two  large  and  weH 
arranged  barns  for  its  sixteen  to  eighteen  horses,  and  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cows;  carriage-house,  henhouses,  hoghouses,  slaughter-house,  smoke- 
house, etc.  A  very  neat  and  commodious  chapel  is  provided  in  the  main 
building  for  religious  services  and  literary  exercises.  Boys  between  ten 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  committed  to  this  institution  upon  conviction 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  state  of  crimes  for  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  to  jail.  Boys  between  the  ages  mentioned  are 
also  committed  by  circuit  or  county  judges  upon  complaint,  duly  verified, 
of  parents,  guardians,  or  next  of  kin,  to  the  efiect  that  they  are  beyond 
their  control,  and,  for  the  good  of  society  and  their  own  future  welfare,  it  is 
requisite  that  they  be  placed  under  such  guardianship.  Boys  are  also  sent 
who  shall  have  been  convicted  before  county  and  circuit  judges  of  incorrigi- 
bility, turbulence,  immorality,  viciousness,  or  extreme  depravity.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  school  directors  and  clerks  in  all  localities  where  there 
are  not  regularly  constituted  jwlice  authorities  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  law.     When  once  received  boys  are  wards  of  the  institution  until 
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twenty-one  yeare  of  age.  But  they  may  be  released  upon  parol  after  a 
minimum  service  of  twelve  ftili  months,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  be  re- 
turned except  upon  lapsing  into  former  vicious  habits.  The  boys  are  kept 
busv  oonstantlv,  attending  school  four  houn^.  and  working  four  hours  of 
each  day,  besiaes  doing  chores  mornings  and  evenings,  studying,  partici- 
pating in  literary  exercises,  religious  services,  singing,  etc.  There  are  no 
idiera.  The  waking  moments  are  all  employed,  and  there  is  compulsory 
and  usually  willing  quiet  during  the  sleeping  hours. 
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ALBANY     COLLEGE. 

ALBANY,  OREGON. 
WALLACE  H.  LEE,  A.M.,  President, 

MetapbyBlcs.  Mythology,  and  Biblical  Literature. 

CHARLES  F.  HOWL  AND,  A  B.,  Vice-President, 

Commercial  Jaw,  Literature,  and  Greek. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  A.M., 

Latin  and  Greek. 

DAVID  TORBET,  A.M., 

Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  and  English. 

CARLETON  E.  SOX,  A.B., 

History  and  Economics. 

REV.  C.  W.  COURTRIGHT,  Ph.D., 

Chemistry. 

MARY  S.  CUNDIFF,  B.8., 
ElocuUoQ  and  History. 

N.  ADDA  HART, 

Primary  Department. 

TENNIE  ETHEL  DAVIS, 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

MRS.  L.  C.  YOUNG, 

Art  Department. 

NORMAL  STUDENTS, 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Conservatory  of  Mnale. 

Z.  M.  PARVIN,  Mus.D.,  Director, 
Vocal  Culture  and  Harmony. 

MARGUERITE  ALDERSON,  Mus.B., 
Piano  and  Voice. 

HELA  GILBERT, 

Piano  and  Organ. 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  SHARP, 

Piano.  Voice,  and  Harmony. 
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HISTORY. 

Albany  Collegiate  Institute — the  original  corporate  name— waa  founded 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  aizty-siz. 
Seven  acres  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  citv  of  Albany,  were  donated 
by  Thomas  Monteith  and  wife,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  build  ins  suitable  for  the  work  In  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  the  institution  was  formally  opened  under  the  presiden^^ 
of  Rev.  William  J.  Monteith.  A  building  had  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
eight  thousand  dollars.  In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  Albany  College.  During  the  same 
summer,  at  a  cost  of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollara,  the  first  building 
was  enlarged  and  repaired.  The  money  for  this  improvement  was  supplied 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  generous  fHends  of  the  college. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

The  new  building  was  planned  by  practical  teachers,  and  combines  the 
good  features  of  the  best  schooi  buildings.  The  building,  as  it  now  appears, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  one  hundred  and  two  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  and  is  heated  by  three  hot-air  furnaces  communicating  with  all 
the  rooms  and  halls.  It  contains  on  the  second  floor  four  large  recitation 
rooms,  twenty-five  by  forty  feet,  opening  into  the  assembly  hall,  which  is 
fifty  by  fifty-four  feet  Tnese  rooms  are  provided  with  closets  and  coat- 
rooms,  and  a  complete  system  of  ventilation  removes  all  foul  air.  Four 
rooms  on  the  lower  fioor  are  now  devoted  to  the  commercial  department. 
This  gives  ample  facility  for  conducting  the  college  bank  and  oommendal 
exchause  in  separate  apartments.  There  are  li)esic[es,  on  the  first  floor,  two 
commodious  recitation  rooms  for  primary  and  intermediate  work,  a  room 
devoted  entirely  to  the  library,  and  a  private  office  for  the  president.  The 
whole  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  an  electric  clock  gives  signaln 
for  change  of  classes. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  collegiate  years.  It  embraces 
philosophy,  history,  language,  literature,  and  science.  Each  study  is  pur- 
sued comprehensively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  sufficient  minuteness  to 
develop  accuracy  in  mental  operation,  and  prepare  the  student  for  the 
highest  usefulness  in  life  by  his  own  independent  thought  and  action.  The 
development  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 
Throughout  the  entire  course,  students  will  have  term  work  and  drill  in 
English  composition,  select  speaking,  elocution,  and  debate.  In  the  Junior 
and  senior  years,  students  will  pronounce  originid  orations. 
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ACADEMY   OF  THE  SACRED   HEART. 


SALEM.  OREGON. 


Under  the  JHrretion  of  the  Sister-M  of  the  Holy  Names  of  tfe/tum  atui  Mary. 


The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  young  ladies  in  all  the  useful 
and  ornamental  branches  generally  taught  in  the  most  approved  schools. 
The  building  is  among  the  finest  in  the  state  for  educational  purposes.  It 
is  well  ventilated,  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,  and  lighted  by  gas;  while 
the  location  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  library  is  very  select,  and  the 
cabinet  contains  a  variety  of  valuable  specimens,  some  from  the  most  dis- 
tant localities.  The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils  is 
attended  to  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  most  devoted  attention 
paid  to  their  domestic  comfort.  At  all  hours  the  young  ladies  are  under  the 
watchful  care  and  government  of  their  teachers.  Pupils  of  every  religious 
denomlnatiou  are  indiscriminately  received,  and  all  interference  with  their 
religious  convictions  carefully  avoided.  Good  order,  however,  requires  that 
all  should  conform  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  institution.  The 
scholastic  year  commences  at  the  end  of  August  and  terminates  about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance.  Pupils  are  received  at  any 
time,  and  charged  only  from  date  of  entrance.  When  parents  or  guardians 
desire  to  withdraw  their  children  or  wards,  they  are  rea nested  to  give 
timely  notice,  settle  all  accounts,  and  forward  money  to  defray  traveling 
expenses.  A  short  vacation  is  generally  granted  at  Christmas.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  the  various  branches  which  constitute  the  elemen- 
tary and  higher  departments  of  education.  Bulletins,  showing  the  result 
of  the  written  examinations,  etc.,  of  pupils,  are  transmitted  to  parents  or 
Kuardiaos  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Besides  the  usual  class  exercises  in 
elocution,  literary  societies  are  organized  to  engender  and  foster  in  the 
youthful  mind  a  taste  for  the  truly  good  and  beautiful  in  refined  literature. 
Weekly  instructions  are  given  in  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  all  that  consti- 
tutes correct  ladylike  deportment.  Gold  medals  and  diplomas  are  conferred 
on  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course. 
The  musical  department  receives  the  most  exact  attention,  and  has  long 
been  appreciated  by  the  music-loving  friends  of  the  institution.  Thorough 
bass  and  harmony  are  taught  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
lessons  in  theart.of  reading  music  are  also  given.  Gratuitous  lessons  are 
H^ven  in  plain  and  ornamental  needlework,  embroidery,  knitting,  crochet, 
beadwork,  etc.  French,  Latin,  and  industrial  drawing  do  not  form  extra 
charges.  No  deduction  is  made  for  partial  absence  or  withdrawal  of  a 
IHipit  before  the  expiration  of  a  term,  unless  in  case  of  a  protracted  illness. 
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ACADEMY  OF  OUR   LADY  OF  PERPETUAL  HELP. 


ALBANY,  OREGON. 


CoHdt4<!t0d  by  the  B^iMidieHnm  Sisters. 


This  institution  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  pleasant  and  aooesslble  city 
of  Albany.  The  location  is  remarkably  healthy,  the  building  new  and 
well  furnished  with  all  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  The  playgreujids  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  to  healthftil 
exercises.  The  constant  aim  of  the  teachers  is,  while  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  useful  and  refined  brancheSf  to  train  the  youthful  heart  to 
virtue  and  to  instil  a  comm.eodable  ei^ulation,  thus  educating  for  societv 
nieml)ers  who  will,  we  trust,*  pfQve  tfri  b^npl*  to  our  country.  Pupils  of  all 
persuasions  equally  received,  pnreidedlhey  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  academy.  Boys  admitted  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  This  academy 
is  incorporated,  and  authorized  by  the  state  to  confer  academic  honors. 
Normal  instruction  of  aspirants  for  teachers'  certificates  a  specialty. 

OOUK8E  OF   STUDIES. 

The  Elementary  School  embraces  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, object  lesson,  English  grammar  and  composition,  United  States 
history,  and  geography. 

The  Classical  Course  embraces  English  grammar,  logic,  composition  and 
rhetoric,  elocution  and  literature,  physical,  political,  and  mathematical 
geography,  ancient  and  modern  history,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  and 
natural  science;  geometry,  Latin,  French,  and  Grerman,  optional. 

7'he  Commercial  Course  includes  booklieeping,  penmanship,  commercial 
law,  English  grammar  and  composition,  commercial  arithmetic,  business 
correspondence,  typewriting,  and  shorthand. 
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BISHOP  SCOTT  ACADEMY. 


PORTLAND,  ORG-BON. 


THE  RT.  REV.  B.  WISTAR  MORRIS,  D.D., 

(BUbop  of  Oregon),  Rector. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  E.  SIMPSON, 

Chaplain. 

J.  W.  HILL.  (Yale,) 
Principal. 

JOHN  W.  GAVIN,  (Yale,) 

Headmaster;  Greek  and  Latin,  ClMslcal. 

EUGENE  L.  8CHAEFFER,  M.A.,  (Moravian  College,) 

Physical  Sciences,  Higher  Mathematics,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

SAMUEL  W.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  (  Yale,) 
Latin  and  Mathematics: 

HENRY   N.  BOLANDER,  Ph.D., 
Modem  Languages. 

E.  NEELE  JOHNSTON, 

Assistant;  English  and  Matheoatics. 

HOPKIN  JENKINS. 

Assistant;  English  and  Mathematics. 

MRS.  J.  W.  HILL, 

Preparatory  Department. 

MISS  SARA  D.  HARKER, 

Primary  Department. 

MISS  L  L.  CROSBY, 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

MRS.  L.  E.  MAC  EWAN, 

Music. 

CAPT.  WM.  A.  KIMBALL,  { U.  8.  Army,) 
Detailed  Professor  of  Military  Slence  and  Tactics. 

HARRY   C.  BRIGGS, 

Resident  Commandant. 

DR.  GF:0.  F.  WILSON, 

School  Physician. 
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liOCATION. 

The  academy,  is  located  in  the  resident  portion  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  is  situated  on  high  ground,  thus  securing  eood  drainage.  The  site  and 
campus  occupy  thirty-eight  city  lots,  or  nearly  five  blocks,  giving  ample 
ground  for  outdoor  exercise  and  for  military  drill.  The  school  is  suffi- 
ciently near  the  city  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  water,  gas,  good  walks,  and 
pleasant  societv.  It  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  to  be  free  from  the  attendant  noise  and  possible  temptations,  and  yet 
is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  by  means  of  the  several  systems  of  city  elec- 
tric streetcar  lines. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Boys  are  prepared  for  any  college  or  scientific  school  or  for  business. 
Those  preparing  for  college  or  scientific  schools  take  the  regular  pre8cril)ed 
course  of  studies,  and  are  successfully  fitted  for  any  college,  university,  or 
scientific  school  In  the  United  Btates.  Those  who  do  not  fit  for  oollege  or 
a  profession,  are  given  a  thorough  English  education  that  is  thought  best 
to  fit  them  for  an  active  business  life.  The  course  of  study  is  fiexlble,  and 
the  selection  of  studies,  to  a  certain  extent,  optional.  The  wishes  of  the 
scholar  and  parent,  and  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  need  of  a 
scholar,  are  consulted  in  the  selection  of  the  studies:  No  scholar  is  held 
back  or  turned  back  in  any  one  study  for  deficiency  in  any  other,  thus 
avoiding  an  evil  that  sometimes  exists  in  schools  arranged  on  an  annual 
arbitrary  plan  of  connected  studies. 

SUMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Boarders.. 57 

Day  pupils 42 

Total 99 
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FRIENDS'  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

FaeuUv. 

J.  J.  KRAP8,  President, 

ScicDcea  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

MRS.  LOU  KRAP8, 

History  and  Literature. 

MRS.  BERTHA  MORRISON, 

Modern  lAOguages. 

NELSON  MORRISON,  Assistant  Principal. 

MISS  ORA  STROUD, 

Primary  Instractor. 

Z.  M.  PARVIN, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

OKIECT8  AND  PLANS. 

The  FrieudB'  PolytecbDic  Institute  of  Oregon  was  opened  to  students 
September  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  uiuety-two.  This  institution 
is  under  the  control  of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  but  the  in- 
stitution is  entirely  undenomlnalional,  there  being  no  attempt  at  the  en- 
forcement of  any  doctrine  or  creed.  The  students  are  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  good  moral  and  ChriHtian  influences.  The  institution  is 
open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  without  regard  to  their  denominational 
connections  or  religious  beliefs. 

BUILDINGS  AND  QROUNDS. 

The  institute  is  located  in  Highland  Avenue  Addition  to  the  city  of  Sa- 
lem. The  grounds  contain  four  and  one  half  acres,  beautifully  situated 
and  well  drained.  A  beautiful  four-story  building,  forty-eight  by  sixty  feet, 
has  t)een  erected,  which  in  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  It 
is  supplied  with  the  modern  system  of  hot-air  heating. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  the  following  departments:  Kiadergarten, 
grammar  school,  academic,  and  polytechnic. 

POLYTECHNIC  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study  in  the  polytechnic  department,  namely, 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering. 

SUMMARY    OP    ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety>slz. 
Total  enrollment _ 96 

6 
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HOLMES'  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Teachers. 

MISS  G.  HOLMES, 

Principal. 

MR,  G.  S.  HENDERSON, 
Penman  and  Secretary. 

PROF.  E.  H.  MOSHER, 

Principal  of  £nielish  Department. 

PROF.  MERWIN  PUGH, 

Principal  of  (Commercial  Department. 

MISS  JENNIE  CONNOR, 

Principal  of  Shorthand  Department. 

MR.  A.  B.  BROWN, 

Teacher  of  Telegraphy. 

PROF.  LOUIS  BACH, 

Teacher  of  French  and  German. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  earn 
their  own  living  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  either  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  or  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  or  telegpraph  operators.  The 
-school  in  the  past  has  been  strictly  a  business  college,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  tht*re  has  been  a  great  many  applications  for  a  short  English  oourae, 
and  to  meet  this  demand  we  have  added  English  branches  covering  two  or 
three  years'  study. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

English  Department,^  Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  rapid  cal- 
<2uiutions,  algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar,  higher  English,  rhetoric 
and  composition,  letter  writing,  English  literature,  united  States  history, 
English  history,  ancient  history,  pnysicial  geography,  physiology,  com- 
mercial law,  civil  government,  spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  also 
French  and  German. 

Commercial  i>cpar<mfn<.— Single-entry  bookkeeping,  double-entrv  bools- 
keeping,  business  forms,  banking,  commercial  law,  rapid  calculations, 
mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  letter  writing,  penmanship,  gram- 
4nar,  spelling.    Business  practice. 

Shorthand  Department, — Shorthand,  typewriting,  spelling,  letter  writ- 
ing, letter  copying,  manifolding,  penmanship,  grammar,  legal  forms. 
Office  work. 
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Telegraphic  Department. —  Telegraphy,  typewritlDg,  penmanBbip,  spell- 
ing, railroad  work,  offloe  work. 

Penmanship  Dej)artnumt, —  Plain  writing,  card  writing,  lettering,  de- 
signing, blackboard  work,  drawing. 

SUMMARY  OP  ATOSSf DANCE. 

rigHt—n  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Students  in  college   -_ 405 
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INDEPENDENT  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

PORTLAND.  OREGON. 
(JUIDO  OEHLER,  Principal. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Independent  German  School,  being  an  institution  established  by 
the  German  Aid  Society,  is  independent  in  regard  to  religion,  as  the  main 
object  of  the  i$chool  in  to  offer  children  of  German  immigrants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  English  language.  The  elementary  and  higher  studies 
are  taught  in  Entrlish,  but  special  attention  is  given  to  the  studv  of  Ger- 
man. We  have  also  pupils  of  Englinh-Hpeakiug  parentage  to  learn  the 
German  language.  As  comparison  and  contrast  are  levers  of  instruction, 
they  thereby  attain  a  higher  efficiency  in  English. 
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CAPITAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

SALEM,  ORBOON. 
W.  I.  8TALEY,  Principal. 

GENERAL  INFOBMATIOX. 

Time  to  ErUer.— Thin  school  is  not  divided  into  terms.  StudentR  may 
enter  any  department  at  any  time  with  equal  advantage.  Now  is  the  beet 
time  to  enter. 

Qtioiiftcations  to  Enter,— -Vfe  receive  students  of  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment. When  the  general  education  will  not  Justify  taking  up  the  work  of 
the  business  or  the  shorthand  course,  sufficient  time  is  spent  in  the  English 
department  to  make  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Time  Eeqniired. — The  work  being  individual,  the  time  for  completing 
any  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  personal  efforts  of  the  student.  Merit 
receives  its  Just  reward  better  and  more  justly  in  this  way  than  is  possible 
by  any  other  method.  We  do  not  promise  to  graduate  a  student  in  a  speci- 
fied time,  but  we  do  guarantee  to  sive  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  can  be 
acquired  in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  average  time  recjuired  to 
complete  the  business  course  is  from  six  to  nine  months;  the  shorthand 
coaree  from  six  to  seven  months. 

Board,^  We  are  able  to  secure  good  board  and  furnished  room  in  private 
families  for  our  students  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  We 
keep  a  list  of  places  where  students  may  secure  board  or  room,  or  both,  and 
are  always  ready  to  assist  any  person  in  securing  a  suitable  boarding  place 
when  requested. 

Methods  of  /iM^ruc^ton.— Each  student  receives  individual  instruction 
from  the  teacher  in  charge,  Just  when  it  is  needed.  No  one  is  necessarily 
influenced  in  his  progress  by  that  of  another.  All  do  the  best  they  can, 
and  stand  absolutely  upon  their  own  merits,  as  must  be  done  when  the 
active  afikirs  of  the  business  world  are  encountered.  No  one  is  dragged 
through  the  course  by  others  without  understanding  what  is  done;  neither 
can  any  be  prevented  from  progressing  in  consequence  of  the  inability  or 
inattention  of  others.  The  progress  of  each  student  is  limited  only  by 
devotion  to  study  and  capacity  to  learn.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
system  is  a  thorough  and  efifective  one,  without  any  of  those  defects  which 
pertain  to  the  wholmale  method  of  instruction. 

BUSINESS  practice  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  eight  months'  work  at  this  school  about  five  months  of  the  time  would 
be  spent  in  the  business  practice  department,  a  system  of  business  practice 
carried  on  by  the  students  and  offices  of  schools  in  difiTerent  cities.  It  is 
built  upon  the  natural  laws  of  trade  between  cities  and  localities,  and  intro- 
duces modern  methods  and  usa^res  of  business  as  it  is  conducted  today, 
thus  taking  the  student  through  the  same  business  routine  that  he  would 
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follow  if  engaged  in  actual  commercial  relations  with  other  cities  and 
localities.  The  system  introduces  wholesaling  transactions  and  commission 
shipments  between  students  and  oflSoes  of  different  cities.  Thirty-two 
standard  varieties  of  merchandise  and  produce  are  provided,  and  these  are 
bought  and  sold  at  the  actual  quotations  in  the  markets,  quotations  bein^i^ 
mailed  fh>m  the  central  oflSoe  each  Saturday  evening  for  use  in  the  schools 
using  the  system,  the  week  following.  Four  regular  offices  are  kept  in 
operation  by  students,  namely,  bank,  wholesale,  ci>mmission,  and  freight. 
At  the  freight  office,  shipments  are  actually  made  to,  and  received  from^ 
other  cities,  thus  introducing  the  peculiar  system  of  bookkeeping  used  in 
freight  offices.  The  bank,  in  addition  to  the  work  done  heretofore,  makes 
out-of-town  collections,  sells  exchange  on  other  banks,  to  students  in  the 
practice,  and  performs  the  regular  functions  of  an  ordinary  bank  in  a  busi- 
ness communitv.  A  few  points  for  special  consideration,  in  which  the 
**  New  System  ''excels  :  I.  Every  commercial  paper  that  is  written  passes 
through  a  large  number  of  hands,  thus  giving  stuaents  a  wider  experience 
in  handling  and  recording  such  papers  than  could  be  had  otherwise. 
2.  Each  student  in  the  practice,  as  well  as  those  in  the  offices,  has  an 
extended  variety  of  correspondence  with  out-of-town  firms;  and  It  affords 
the  only  true  method  of  illustrating  the  functions  of  exchange  and  collec- 
tions in  banking.  3.  It  makes  the  student's  loss  or  gain  in  business  depend 
mainly  on  his  own  decisions  in  investing.  The  system  only  gives  the  initial 
transactions,  leaving  the  student  to  carry  out  the  resulting  transactions, 
and  observe  all  business  obligations  he  may  assume,  thereby  developing  his 
executive  power  in  conducting  business  for  himself.  4.  It  organizes  a  true 
business  community  of  real  firms,  located  in  different  cities,  and  the  stu- 
dent receives  letters,  orders,  and  business  forms  written  by  these  firms, 
instead  of  writing  them  himself  for  assumed  firms.  The  system  gives  a 
general  business  routine,  such  as  is  Cibserved  by  business  men,  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  follow  its  requirements  and  conduct  his  business 
accordingly.  5.  It  takes  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  compe- 
tition that  naturally  exists  between  students  of  different  cities,  aud  thus 
calls  forth  each  student's  best  effort  in  his  penmanship,  correspondence, 
computation  of  results,  and  recording  of  transactions.  6.  The  three 
students  who  took  the  *'New  System"  when  we  introduced  it  on  trial 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 
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LAFAYETTE  SEMINARY. 


LAPAYBTTB.  OREGON, 


raeulty. 


REV.  C.  C.  POLING,  Ph.B.  President, 

Eniclish  Literatore,  History,  and  Philosophy. 

REV.  D.  M.  METZGER,  M.S., 
Sciences  and  Langasges. 

N.  W.  SAGER,  A.B., 

Mathematics  and  English  Branches. 

KATHRINE  GLENN.  B.M., 

Instrumental  Mnsic  and  Vocal  Culture. 

REV.  M.  J.  BALLANTINE, 

Ethics. 

MRS.  M.  L.   BARDON, 

Fine  Arts. 

Lafayette  Seminary,  a  collegiate  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Edacational  Association  of  the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  is  located  at  Lafayette,  Yamhill  county,  Oregon. 

PURPOSE. 

Lafiiyette  Seminary  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  fiimishing  to  young 
men  and  women  a  Christian  education.  The  aim  is  to  build  up  a  strong 
iDtellectual  and  moral  character.  The  school  is  therefore  open  only  to  per- 
sons of  good,  moral  character,  who  are  willing  to  obey  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  for  the  government  of  the  school.  Persons  who  do  not 
poesesB  these  qualifications  constitute  no  desirable  addition  to  our  numbers^ 
nor  will  they  be  retained  when  once  they  are  known.  It  is,  therefore,, 
earnestly  requested  of  jmrents  and  guardians  that  they  refrain  from  bur- 
dening the  institution  with  the  care  of  children  who  are  known  to  have 
vicious  habits. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  combines  mildness  and  firmness.  Prompt 
obedience  to  the  rules  will  be  required  in  all  cases.  It  is  expected  that  all 
students  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  with  the  fiaculty,  will 
ooDform  to  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  of  sood  society.  The  utmost  care 
will  be  observed  in  promoting  the  moral  welfare  of  the  students  connected 
with  the  seminary. 
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OOURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  special  attention  of  students  is  invited  to  the  courses  of  study  which 
the  seminary  provides.  The  classical  course  furnishes  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  covers  all  the  studies  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  to  the  sophomore  year  of  colleges.  The  philo- 
sophical course  lays  special  emphasis  upon  studies  of  a  philosophical  char- 
acter, and  presents  many  inviting  features  to  those  who  desire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mental  and  moral  science.  The  scientific  course  indu&s 
those  studies  needed  by  pupils  who  desire  to  enter  the  more  advanced 
schools  of  science.  The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  are  prominent 
studies  in  this  course.  The  literary  course  provides  a  line  of  stuaies  reach- 
ing over  three  years.  The  student  contemplating  this  course  will  be  well 
prepared  for  practical  life.  The  course  in  business  and  commerce  requires 
a  year's  instruction  in  those  branches  which  are  specially  necessary  in  or- 
der to  attain  a  proper  equipment  for  business.  An  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  laws  and  forms  of  business  is  a  valuable  attainment.  The  elect- 
ive course  is  composed  of  studies  selected  from  the  regular  course,  and  may 
be  taken  by  any  one  qualified  to  enter  the  classes  already  formed.  The 
normal  course  provides  instruction  in  a  line  of  studies  specially  adapted  to 

frepare  students  for  the  work  of  teaching.    Lectures  on   '^Methods  of 
nstruction,''  **School  Discipline,''  and  related  subjects,  will  be  given  at 
stated  times. 

SITMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Students  enrolled 40 

Special  students - 10 

ToUl - —    50 
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McMINXVII^LE   COLLEGE. 


McMINNVILLB,   OREGON. 


Vnrnliy. 

REV.  H.  L.  BOARDMAN,  Presidknt, 

Kngli«h  Literature,  I^liii.  PbHosophy. 

EMANUEL  NORTHUP, 

^latbematlcH,  Greek.  Psjcbology. 

MRS.  T.  G.  BROWNSON, 

FreDCh.  German,  £ugU»>b. 

W.  F.  FARC40, 

Science,  Rbetorlc,  History. 

MRS.  F.  E.  WOLFENDEN, 

Elocmion.  MuMc.  Calistbenics. 

EMANUEL  NORTHUP. 

Librarian. 

l/K'ATION.  * 

McMinnville  College  is  located  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  McMlnii- 
viJle,  Oregon.  McMinnville  is  easiiy  accessible  from  every  part  of  tiie  nortli 
Pacific  coast,  being  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  West  Hide 
Division,  fifty  miles  south  of  Portland.  From  all  points  south  there  is 
direct  connection,  by  the  way  of  Albany  and  Corvallis,  or  by  stage  from 
Salem  to  McCoy  and  thence  by  the  Southern  [Pacific  to  McMinnville;  or, 
from  all  points  east  and  north,  there  is  direct  connection  by  way  of 
Portiaad. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Self-government  is  the  ideal  at  McMinnville  College.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  usages  of  good  society,  and  to  conduct  themselves 
as  they  would  in  a  refined,  well  ordered  home.  Only  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  so  are  desired  as  pupils.  No  set  of  rules  to  cover  all  cases  c^n  be 
laid  down.  A  high  moral  sense  is  necessary  to  guide  a  student  in  a  society 
like  this.  If  a  student  does  not  have  this  and  it  cannot  be  developed  in 
him,  his  parents  will  be  notified,  after  a  due  trial,  to  remove  him  from  the 
school,  this  is  not  a  reform  school ;  young  men  are  expected  to  give  evi- 
dence of  manhood,  and  young  women  of  womanhood. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  such  discipline  of  the  mental  powers  as  is 
€»eDtial  to  the  highest  success  in  business  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
a  foir  mastery  of  the  branches  that  are  taught.    Today  hundreds  who  expect 
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to  enter  busiDess  life,  as  well  as  those  who  are  looking  toward  the  profes- 
sions, are  anxious  to  secure  the  broadest  culture  and  the  most  thorough 
mental  training.  A  brief  description  of  the  course  of  study  is  here  pre- 
sented. 

2'he  CloMical  Course  gives  a  prominent  place  to  those  branches  that  for 
centuries  have  l)een  considered  the  leading  disciplinary  studies ~  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics.  A  thorough  study  of  mathematics  is  universally 
recognized  as  of  the  highest  value.  The  Latin  and  Greek  langna^^es  are 
unsurpassed  storehouses  of  intellectual  strength.  These  masterpieces  in 
history,  poetrv,  and  oratory  have  t>een  studied  w^ith  delight  by  the  great 
scholars  of  all  civilizations.  This  course  also  furnishes  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  French,  German,  literature,  history,  the  sciences,  psychol- 
ogy, and  philosophy. 

I'he  ^Scientific  Courne  offers  s|)ecial  advantages  in  the  sciences  and  the 
modern  languages.  Chemistry,  botany,  physics,  zoology,  geology,  and 
astronomy  are  taken  as  a  full  study  during  the  last  three  ye^rs  of  the  course. 
Physical  geography  is  taught  in  connection  with  these  studies.  The  text- 
book is  used,  but  many  experiments  are  firiven  and  much  work  done  outside 
of  the  textbook.  It  is  believed  that  this  course  as  now  offered  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  patronage. 

The  Normal  Course  differs  from  the  scientific,  in  that  professional  studies 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  senior  year.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  botn  mental  discipline  and  professional  knowledge,  together  with  such 
u  mastery  of  the  branches  here  studied  as  will  fit  the  teacher  for  the  highest 
positions  in  the  public-school  work.  The  second  and  third-rate  positions  in 
public-school  work  are  overcrowded,  but  there  is  a  strong  and  increasing 
demand  for  thoroughly  equipped  teachers.  The  course  here  offered  is  not 
a  short  and  easy  course.  It  will  require  four  vean  of  hard  work  to  com- 
plete it.  Teachers  who  expect  to  secure  and  h(»ld  prominent  and  well  paid 
positions  in  the  public  school  cannot  afford  to  take  a  shorter  course  tnan 
this.  Those  completing  this  course  will  be  eligible  to  the  state  certificate 
as  provided  for  at  the  last  legislature. 
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MINERAL   SPRINGS  COLLEGE. 


SODAVILLB,  ORBaON. 


J/'aeulty. 

J.  R.  GEDDE8,  A.B.,  President, 
Laognages,  and  Principal  of  Normal  Department. 

HERSCHEL  L.  MACK,  B.L., 

Mathematics  and  English. 

DR   D.  M.  JONES,  M.D., 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Medicine. 

JOHN   X.   YANIAX,   M.S., 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Sciences. 

J.  T.  TOWLIE,   M.A., 

Principal  of  Business  College ;  Common  Law,  Banking,  Penmanship. 

I.   G.   McCULLEY,   B.A., 

Bookkeeping.  Arithmetic,  Orthography. 

MRS.  IDA  S.  GEDDES, 

Principal  of  Preparatory  Department ;  History,  Reading,  (ieography,  and  Grammar. 

PEARL  H0B80N, 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand. 

DORA  ALTERMATT, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

R.   U.  FISHER, 

Telegraphy. 

NORMAL  STUDENTS, 

Assistants  in  English  Branches. 

HISTORY. 

Mineral  Springs  Seminary  was  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  and  later  changed  to  Mineral  Springs  College.  The  trusteee  in  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  estahlished  literary,  scientific,  classical, 
normal,  business,  theological,  and  musical  courses.  A  medical  department 
will  be  added  in  the  near  future. 

liOCATION. 

This  college  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  in  a  most  j 

ncAlthftil  location.    Public  sentiment  is  positively  opposed  to  all  things  not  i 
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of  good  moral  m)ort.  It  Is  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  Synod  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  is  nonaectarian  In 
instruction,  but  the  trustees  are  determined  that  no  teacher  shall  be  em- 
ployed who  is  not  conscientiously  concerned  about  the  moral  and  pbyalGal 
weU  being  of  pupils.  The  trustees  have  built  a  ladies'  hall,  which  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The 
board  and  lod^^ng  in  the  town  of  iSodaville  is  very  cheap.  Rent  is  fkt>m 
two  dollars  to  four  dollars  per  month  for  a  cottage.  Students  can  board 
themselves  at  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week. 

SUMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Number  enrolled 12c 
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MT.  ANGEL  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 


VTT.  ANOBL.  OREGON. 


ITmeutty. 

MOST  REV.  W.  H.  GROSS,  D.D.,  C.SS.R, 

( Archbishop  of  Oregon ),  Honorary  President, 

VERY  REV.  BENEDICT  GOmWALD,  O.8.B., 
Prior  of  Benedictine  Monastery. 

REV.  ADELHELM  ODERMATT,  O.8.B., 

President. 

REV.  PLACIDU8  FUERST,  O.8.B., 
Director ;  Professor  of  Physics,  Physiology,  Arithmetic,  Music. 

REV.  WILLIAM  KRAMER,  O.8.B., 

Procurator. 

REV.  MAURU8  SNYDER,  O.8.B., 

ProfeHor  of  Introduction  to  Holy  Scripture.  Church  History,  Instruction  on  Violin, 

Telegraphy. 

REV.  DR  URBAN  FISHER,  O.8.B., 

Profewor  of  Philosophy,  Chemistry.  Biology,  Trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Hebrew. 
Shorthand,  Natural  History,  Typewriting.  Penmanship. 

REV.  DOMINIC  WADENSWYLER,  O.S.B.. 
Professor  of  Moral  Theology. 

REV.  FROWIN  EPPER,  O.S.B., 

Director  of  Seminary ;  Professor  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Botany,  English,  Latin,  Grammar. 

REV.  BERCHTOLD  DURRER,  O.8.B., 

Professor  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin.  Greek,  Ancient  History,  German. 

REV.  THOMAS  AQ.  MEIENHOFER,  O.8.B., 

Professor  of  Evidences  of  Religion,  English,  Latin.  Logic,  Elocution. 

REV.  J.  J.  RIORDAN. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Rhetoric.  Literature.  Poetry,  Catechism. 

FR.  BEDE  ROBINSON,  O.S.B., 

Professor  of  Bngllj»h  Literature.  Rhetoric,  Modem  History. 

FR.  GREGORY  ROBL,  O.8.B., 

Professor  of  Algebra,  German. 
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FR.  LOUIS  BONALY,  O.8.B., 
Professor  of  French. 

FR.  CHARLES,  O.S.B., 
Profenor  of  Greek. 

Fa  LEO  PERSE,  O.S.B., 

Professor  of  United  States  History,  and  Geography. 

BRO.  GA.  EUGSTER,  O.8.B., 

Instructor  of  the  Minim  De]>artinent,  and  Singing. 

BRO.  THIS  DUNN,  O.8.B., 

Perfect ;   Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Christian  Doctrine,  Al«iiBS,  Geometry,  Typewriting. 

MR.  FRANCIS  MURRIN, 
Stage  Manafsr  and  Instructor. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MARKHAM, 

AssisUnt  Perfect;    Geography,  United  States  History,  and  Church  History. 

(GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

This  iDstitutioD,  eonducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  was  opened  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-fleven.  It  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  empowering  it  to  con- 
fer academic  honors. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

The  discipline,  habits  of  regularity,  formation  of  character,  manliness, 
and  generous  emulation  which  are  among  the  results  of  an  education  in  a 
good  college,  prove  of  Inestimable  advantage  to  the  collegian  in  after  life. 

AIDS  TO  PHYSICAL  TRAININQ. 

The  playgrounds  are  very  large  and  well  shaded,  and  with  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  within  the  past  year  in  the  way  of  cleaning 
and  leveling  the  place,  and  in  putting  up  all  kinds  of  swings,  tumlDg 
apparatus,  ninepins,  liathiug  pond,  playhalls,  etc.,  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  and  are  really  a  delightful  place  to  spend  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. 

THE  CX)URSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  two  regular  and  distinct  courses,  the 
ela&sical  and  the  commercial.  There  is  besides  a  preparatory  department 
Tor  younger  students,  in  which  they  are  carefully  taugnt  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  for  a  classical  or  commercial  course  of  the  college. 

The  ClassiccU  Course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English,  Latin,  and  the  Greek  languages,  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  of 
philosophy,  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  and  of  physical  and  natural 
sciences.  It  is  completed  In  six  years.  In  tlie  course  of  time  there  will  be 
added  to  the  classical  course  a  scientific  course,  which  comprises  all  the 
Htudies  to  be  pursued  by  those  who  aspire  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  Commercial  Course  is  designed  to  impart  a  thorough  commercial  or 
business  education.  It  embraces  English  grammer,  composition,  commer- 
cial law,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history, 
elocution,  and  penmanship.  It  is  completed  in  three  years.  Ample  oppor- 
tunity is  also  given  to  all  students  to  obtain  a  thorough  instruction  in  the 
so-called  free  branches;  for  instance,  in  French,  German,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  chemistry,  telegraphy,  drawing,  music,  etc.  Class  Instmction  in 
vocal  music  is  given  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils  of  the  school. 
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PACIFIC  COLLEGE. 


NEWBBRQ,  OREGON. 


Faculty, 


THOMAS  NEWLIN,  A.M., 
President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Economics. 

J.  J.  JE8SUP,  B.8., 

MathematlC9. 

REBBIE  W.  HINCHMAN,  B.S., 

History  and  German. 

CHARLES  E.  LEWIS,  A.B., 

Latin  and  Greek. 

EDWIN   MORRISON,  M.S., 

Natural  Sciences. 

JULIA  S.  WHITE.  B.S., 

Mathematics. 

J.  H.  DOUGLAS,  Jr.,  B.S., 

History  and  German. 

LULA  G.  8ARGEANT,  M.B., 
MaJBlc  and  Elocution. 

ANNA  M.  BROWN, 
Instructor  in  English  Grammar. 

FRANK  J.  DEACH, 

Instructor  in  Arithmetic. 

MELINDA  CRAVEN, 
Matron. 

CLARA  VAUGHN, 

Librarian. 

EVANGELINE  MARTINE, 

Financial  Agent. 

liOCATION. 

Pacific  College  is  located  at  Newberg,  Yamhill  county,  Oregon,  twenty- 
Bix  mileB  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Oregonian  branch  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  also  on  the  Willamette  river.    Good  connections  may  be 
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made  with  Portland  each  day,  either  by  train  or  steamboat.  Newberg  is  an 
incorporated  town  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants,  beautifully 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  western  Oregon,  in  the  great  fruit  produc- 
ing Ohehalem  valley.  It  is  a  temperance  town,  and  has  a  moral  and  eoter- 
prisiug  class  of  people.  Parents  desiring  to  place  their  children  in  a  schoi^I 
where  the  community  is  interested  in  keeping  out  undesirable  influences 
and  in  encouraging  religion  and  education,  will  find  no  better  place  than 
Newberg.  The  college  is  the  special  object  of  interest  to  the  citizens,  and 
no  pains  are  spared  to  make  both  the  college  and  the  town  homelike  and 
agreeable  to  students.  The  homes  of  the  best  citizens  are  open  to  them, 
and  the  exercises  in  the  churches  and  sabbath  schools  are  specially  adapte<i 
to  their  needs. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  preparatory  department  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  college  classes.  Experience  ha^ 
taught  us  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  mental  discipline  is  a  great  barrier  to 
successful  advancement  in  the  college  counes,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
extended  the  work  of  the  preparatory  course.  Those  who  may  not  have 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study  will  find 
the  three-years'  course  here  laid  down  well  adapted  to  give  good  mental  cul- 
ture, and  to  fit  thvm  for  teaching  in  the  common  scliools.  Composition, 
reading,  orthography,  and  penmanship,  are  regularly  taught  throughout 
the  preparatory  course.  Careful  attention  is  idven  to  all  these  subjects. 
In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  different  oourees, 
the  aim  has  been  to  give  the  various  branches  their  proper  importance  in 
relation  to  others,  so  that  the  courses  may  tx5  symmetrical  and  full.  At  the 
same  time  differenceH  in  taste  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  student  are 
recognized,  and  an  ell'ort  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  various  demands. 
without  sacrificing  thoroughness  and  etficiency  to  mere  preference  or  caprice. 
In  the  classical  course,  while  those  studies  are  retained  which  by  the  test  of 
time  have  proved  so  productive  of  mental  discipline,  the  practical  studies 
which  the  needs  of  modern  times  demand,  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention. 
Ttie  scientific  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  desirv 
to  devote  their  time  to  the  ancient  classics,  but  yet  wish  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education.  The  aim  in  both  courses  is  to  secure  breadth, 
thoroughness,  and  accuracy  of  Kcholarship.  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  Latin  course,  but  not  the  Greek,  will  oe  allowed  to  substitute  Latin  for 
some  of  the  scientific  studies,  and  graduate  in  the  scientific  course. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  deport  himself 
in  an  orderly,  courteous,  and  moral  manner,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the 
community.  When  a  student  enters  the  college  it  is  assumed  he  agrees  to 
have  due  regard  to  all  regulations  of  the  institution.  The  faculty  constitute 
a  board  of  control  in  regard  to  matters  of  discipline,  and  they  are  author- 
ized to  suspend  or  dismiss  a  student  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  such 
action  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  college. 

SUMMARY  OP  ATTENDANCE. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

College  course,  students _.-   43 

Preparatory  students -.-  42 

Music 84 

Elocution 14 

123 
Counted  twice .- 10 

Total 113 
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PHILOMATH  COLLEGE. 


PHILOMATH.  OREGK>N. 


I^aetUty, 


REV.  B.  E.  EMERICK,  A.M.,  President, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Langoages  and  Psycholoflry. 

HENRY  SHEAK,  M.S., 
Natnral  Sciencles;  Principal  of  Commercial  Department  and  Stenographic  Institute. 

WALTER  A.  LAW,  B.S.D., 

Mathematics. 

MRS.  M.  J.  BRADFORD, 
English;  Principal  of  Ladies*  Department. 

MRS.  HELENA  HCHWEIZER. 

German. 

MISS  ETHEL  BRADFORD. 

Piano  and  Organ. 

P.  W.  DAVIS,  P.S.D., 

Vocal  Instructor. 

MISS  ELVA  AKIN,  B.S., 
Telegraphy. 

W.  A.  LAW, 

Librarian. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Philomath  College  is  an  Institution  for  both  sexes,  under  the  control  of 
the  Oregon  Conference  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  It  inculcates  the 
traths  of  Christianity,  but  teaches  no  sec'irlanlsm.  It  is  located  in  Philo- 
math, Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad,  seven  miles  west  of  Corvallis, 
and  forty  miles  east  of  Yaquina  bay.  For  grandeur  of  scenery,  healthful- 
nesB,  and  desirableness  generally,  this  location  is  not  excelled.  The  town 
of  Philomath  is  situated  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  far-famed  Willa- 
mette valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  range.  Mary^s  Peak,  the  highest 
mountain  on  the  range,  rising  grandly  as  a  background  only  a  few  miles 
ftway;  Mary's  river  within  half  a  mile  on  the  south;  the  Cascades,  seeming 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  with  the  Three  Sisters,  Mt.  Jefferson,  and  Mt 
Hood  plainly  visible,  clad  in  snowy  granduer,  all  present  a  scene  sublime, 
and  inspiring  to  the  student  and  lover  of  nature.  The  mountain  air  and 
the  ocean  breeze  are  cool  and  invigorating,  and  render  the  atmosphere  en- 
7 
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tirely  free  from  the  elements  of  malarial  diseases,  so  common  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  valley.  But  few  cases  of  sickness  have  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  As  the  name  Philomath  ( lover  of  learning)  indicates, 
the  college  was  the  founder  of  the  town.  It  endowed  itself  largely  hy  the 
sale  of  lots,  gave  the  name  to  the  town,  and  attracted  to  itself  a  population 
seeking  learning,  culture,  and  moral  elevation.  Saloons  were  pronibited  by 
a  provision  in  the  deeds  of  the  lands,  and  the  town  and  community  have 
always  been  noted  for  temperance  ana  sobriety.  Those  wishing  to  And  a 
place  where  a  thorough  education  can  be  obtained,  away  from  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  society  of  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  under  moral  and 
religious  influences,  will  nnd  their  ideal,  to  a  good  degree,  exemplified  in 
Philomath  College. 

BUILDINGS  AND  OBOUNDS. 

The  college  building  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful campus  containing  about  ten  acres,  well  ornamented  by  maple  and  fir 
trees,  it  is  centrally  located,  and  connected  by  walks  with  all  parts  of  the 
town.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  campus  is  a  neat  residence  for  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  in  the  western  part  is  a  well  arranged,  commo- 
dious t>oarding  hall,  with  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  between  thirtv 
and  forty  students.  One  half  mile  west,  on  Mary's  river,  connected  with 
the  town  by  sidewalk,  is  a  beautiful  park  belonging  to  the  college,  well  fitted 
up  for  for  pleasure  grounds,  which  is  a  resort  for  students,  and  a  place  for 
holding  picnics,  commencements,  and  other  outdoor  meetings. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  following  departments :  English  prepara- 
tory, academic  preparatory,  normal,  scientific,  and  dawical. 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

A  commercial  course  in  the  business  institute  embraces  bookkeeping  in 
double  and  single  entry  and  its  collateral  branches,  including  stock  and 
partnership  sets,  wholesale  and  retail  merchandising,  commission,  com- 
pound company  business,  administrator's  books,  importing,  banking  in  all 
its  departments,  with  the  use  of  college  currency  and  detecting  counter- 
feits, commercial  arithmetic,  short  methods,  rapid  calculations,  business 
paper,  commercial  law,  penmanship,  lettering,  composition,  correspondence, 
the  use  of  the  typewriter,  phonograpny,  and  political  economy  or  the  science 
of  wealth. 
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THE  EUGENE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


EUQBNB,  OBBGON. 


E.  C.  SANDERSON,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Dean. 


1.  The  Eugene  Divinity  School  is  entirely  Independent  of  the  university. 

2,  Second  session  began  on  September  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six.     The   terms   begin  and  end  with   those  of  the   university. 

3.  Divinity  students  may  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  given  by 
the  University  of  Oregon.  They  are  admitted  without  examination  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  dean.  No  studies  given  in  the  university  are  ofiered 
in  the  divinity  school.  4.  Tuition  in  the  divinity  school  is  ft*ee,  except  a 
contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  per  term.  If  only  one  or  twostudiesare  taken, 
tiiis  fee  will  be  less.  6.  Two  thirds  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  divinity 
school  must  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  the  school  is  open  to 
3'oang  men  and  women  without  regard  to  denominational  peculiarity.  All 
BtQdents  looking  toward  the  ministry  are  invited  to  avail  tnemselves  of-the 
combined  advantages  of  the  divinity  school  and  the  state  university. 
6.  The  Bible  is  the  principal  textbook.  The  course  of  study  includes: 
(a)  A  systematic  study  of  Bible  doctrine;  (6)  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible:  ( c)  scripture  exegisis;  ( d)  sacred  history,  in  connection 
with  the  general  history  of  the  world;  (e)  church  history,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine;  (/)  preparation  and  delivery 
of  sermons;  ig)  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  7.  The  four  years' 
divinity  course  includes  elocution  and  several  philosophical  and  classical 
stadies  in  the  university.  Where  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made  the 
English  Bible  course  may  be  completed  in  two  years.  Those  who  desire  to 
take  a  few  studies,  but  not  a  full  course,  will  be  received  and  given  proper 
credit  for  the  work  done.  Thorough  preparation  is  especially  urged  upon 
ail  students  who  would  equip  themselves  for  the  rainistryof  the  gospel. 

For  further  Information  address  the  dean,  or  W.  K.  HoUenbeck,  secre- 
tary, Eugene,  Oregon. 
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PORTLAND  ACADEMY. 

PORTLAND,  ORBOOK. 


J.  R.  WILSON,  D.D.,  Principal, 

Greek. 

8.  R.  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Prikcipal, 

Mathematics. 

KATHARINE  L.  TREVE IT, 
Drawing  and  French. 

CAROLINE  STRONG, 

English  Literature  and  History. 

JAMES  A.  LYMAN,  Ph.D., 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

J.  C.  HAZZARD,  A.M., 

Latin  and  History. 

J.  F.  EWING,  A.B., 

Latin  and  English. 

HELEN  BARTLETT,  Ph.D., 

French  and  German. 

E.  E.  COUR8EN, 

Music. 

JOkN  A.  ROCKWOOD,  A.B., 

Tutor. 

ADDA  C.  JEWELL, 
Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

MARGARET  SMITH, 

Primary. 

MAUDE  E.  C.  DEWEY, 

Intermediate. 

CAROLINE  L.  STEEL, 

Intermediate. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Portland  Academy  wbb  established  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and   opened  for  Instruction  September  twenty-third  of  the 
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same  year.  The  school  was  incorporated  June  sixteenth,  'eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  for  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  of  teaching 
''the  principles  of  a  scientific,  classical,  and  literary  education  under 
Christian  influence.''  The  general  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  trustees — five  in  number;  the  immediate  direction  of  the  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  who  are  empowered  by  the  trustees  to  de- 
termine the  subjects,  method,  and  order  of  study,  and  to  make  rules,  not 
conflicting  with  the  Judgment  of  the  trustees,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  best  regulation  of  the  academy  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  purpose. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  school  is  organized  in  two  departments  —  the  academy  proper  and  a 
preparatory  school.  The  preparatory  school  receives  boys  and  girls  at  an 
early  age  and  fits  them  for  the  academy;  the  academy  receives  boys  and 
girls  who  have  completed  the  preparatory  course,  or  others  who  hare  com- 
pleted a  course  of  like  grade. 

INSTRUCTION    IN  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  academy  is  to  fit  for  college;  in  accordance 
with  tnis  aim  college  requirements  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  course 
of  instruction  oflTered.  These  courses  have  been  so  organized  as  to  furnish 
at  the  same  time  generous  culture  and  thorough  training  for  those  who 
intend  to  pass  immediately  from  the  academy  to  special  preparation  for 
business  or  the  professions. 

LIBRARY    AND    APPARATUS. 

The  school  has  a  valuable  library  and  collection  of  apparatus.  The 
libraiy  has  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  in 
£ngli8h,  but  includes  standard  works  of  reference  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  distinctively  a  working  library,  to  be  used  as  such,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  collection  of  apparatus  has  been 
selected  with  a  like  care,  and  from  the  best  instruments,  and  constitutes  a 
complete  equipment  for  the  branches  taught. 

PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

Classes  in  physical  culture  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year.  The  gymnasium  will  be  open  during  the  daytime  to 
members  of  the  school  for  voluntary  exercise,  and  at  stated  times  each  class 
is  required  to  be  present  and  engage  in  exercise  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructor  of  this  department.  The  required  exercises  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  lignt  gymnastics,  the  movements  of  which  are  guided  and 
timed  by  music,  while  the  heavy  and  more  difficult  gymnastic  work  is 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  pupil.  Unless  excused  for  physical  disability, 
the  attendance  of  every  pupil  is  required  at  the  gymnasium  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  exercises  in  the  light  gymnastics. 

SUMMARY  OP    ATTENDANCE. 

Eighteen  handled  and  nlnty-fiye  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Average  number  enrolled 205 
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PORTLAND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


PORTLAND,  ORBQON. 


A.  P.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal  and  Businen  Manager. 


liOCATION  OF  THE  COLLEQE. 

In  ha  present  locatloo  no  one  need  have  any  trouble  in  Undiugr  the 
college,  wnether  familiar  with  the  streete  of  Portland  or  not.  The  school- 
rooms are  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Gk>odenough  Building,  directly  across 
the  street  from  the  postoffice.  Every  resident  of  the  city  knows  where  the 
postofflce  is,  hence,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  to  And  the  school  without 
difllculty  is  to  ask  to  be  directed  to  the  Portland  Business  College,  stating 
that  it  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Yamhill  streets,  opposite  the 
postofflce.  On  reaohine  the  building,  step  into  the  elevator  and  ask  to  be 
taken  up  to  the  office  of  the  business  college. 

TIME  OF  COMMENCINa. 

In  this  school  the  year  is  not  divided  into  terms,  and  there  is  no  particu- 
lar season  that  Is  better  than  another  in  which  to  begin.  Students  may 
enter  at  such  times  as  are  most  convenient  to  themselves,  whether  in  the 
first,  middle  or  last  of  a  week  or  month  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter.    School  continues  in  session  throughout  the  year. 

EXA.MINATIONS. 

There  are  no  examinations  in  any  branch  on  entering.  These  take 
place  previous  to  promotion  from  one  department  to  the  next  higher,  and 
at  time  of  graduation.    All  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR   ENTERING. 

We  admit  students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  Those  who  cannot 
enter  upon  a  business  or  a  shorthand  course,  because  of  a  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary preparatory  education,  are  assigned  to  the  English  department,  where 
they  may  remain  until  sufficiently  advanced  to  begin  with  a  regular 
course. 

CLASS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

There  are,  at  all  times,  several  classes  in  the  different  studies  of  the 
English  department  which  recite  daily.  Besides  these,  there  are  general 
class  exercises  and  lessons  in  penmanship,  correspondence,  bookkeeping, 
dictation,  etc.,  in  addition  to  which  each  student  receives  individual 
instruction  in  all  studies  pursued  at  such  times  as  he  may  need  it.  No 
one  is  hurried  through  the  school  without  understanding  the  work,  nor  is 
any  one  prevented  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  permit 
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Each  does  the  best  he  can,  with  necessary  attention  and  instruotion  from 
teachers,  and  each  stands  as  entirely  on  his  own  merits  here  as  he  must  in 
the  world  at  large. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  management  of  a  school. 
No  matter  how  thorough  the  course  of  study,  or  how  efficient  the  teachers, 
without  good  discipline  the  work  of  the  school  is  without  avail.  Good  dis- 
cipline forms  habits  of  care,  industry,  perseverance,  and  promptness,  so 
esisential  to  success  in  after  life.  Poor  discipline  swells  the  ranks  of  the 
unreliable  class  who  are  of  no  account  in  any  capacity.  We  strive  to  have 
all  students  feel  that  in  us  they  have  faithful  teachers  and  true  friends,  who 
will  aid  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  do  not  intend  that  any  8tu<lent 
shall  come  to  us  with  good  habits  and  principles  and  leave  us  with  those 
habits  and  principles  tarnished.  We  require  all  students  to  be  punctual 
and  regular  in  attendance,  and  faithful  in  application  of  study.  No  busi- 
ness education  is  of  any  value  without  correct  business  habits.  Those  only 
will  succeed  who  are  honest,  studious,  persevering,  and  industrious,  and 
these  duties  we  endeavor  to  inculcate. 
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PORTLAND   UNIVERSITY. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON. 


THOMAS  VAN  SCOY,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Acting  President  and  Dean;  Ancient  LanKnages. 

NEHEMIAH  DOANE,  D.D., 

Systematic  Theology;  Dean  of  School  of  Theology. 

MRS.  LUELLA  GUMMING  WETZELL, 

Dean  of  Conservatory  of  Mnslc ;  Vocal  Music  and  Voice  Cultnre. 

MRS.   ALICE  AUBREY  WEI8TER. 

Principal  of  Art  School ;  Drawing  and  Painting. 

HARVEY  K.  HINES,   D.D., 

Historical  Theology. 

JAMES  J.  RIPPETO,   A.M., 
Natural  Science. 

BURTON  J.  HOADLEY,  A.M., 

History  and  Literature. 

ARTHUR  E.  BREECE,  A.B., 

Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLIER,  S.B.,  A.M., 

CiTlcs  and  Economics. 

MRS.  JESSIE  VAN  SCOY,  Ph.D., 

Modern  Languages. 

MRS.  SUSIE  MORELAND  GILL, 

Piano. 

HERR  ANTON   ZILM, 

Vocal  and  Orchestral  InstrumenU. 

ELMER  E.  WASHBURN,  Ph.D., 

Grammar  Dt^'partment. 

MISS  WINNIE  SKELTON. 

Assistant  in  Vocal  Music. 

MISS   DOHA   DEVEREAUX, 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 
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ARTHUR  W.  BROWN, 

Grammar  Department. 

MISS  L.UELLA  KNAPP, 

Grammar  Department. 

PERRY  F.  CHANDLER, 

Grammar  Department. 

J.  J.  RIPPETOE, 

BuaineBs  Manager. 

LOCATION. 

The  site  of  Portland  University  is  a  liigh  plateau  between  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers.  The  campus  has  more  than  half  a  mile  frontage  on 
the  Willamette  and  overlooks  Portland.  The  beautiful  island  in  the  river, 
the  high  range  of  hills  on  the  western  side,  and  to  the  east  the  lofty  peaks 
of  five  snow  mountains,  ships  and  steamers  from  local  points  on  the  river 
and  from  elsewhere  throughout  the  entire  world  passing  every  few  minutes 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  university  buildings,  give  a  charm  and  beauty 
to  this  place  almost  unrivaled.  The  motor  line  passes  through  University 
Park,  and  furnishes  rapid  transit  to  any  part  of  the  city  at  five  cents  fare. 
University  Park  is  entirely  free  from  malaria,  and  has  been  proved  to  be 
most  healthful  by  those  or  more  than  thirty  years'  residence.  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  has  been  prohibited  within  a  mile  of  the  grounds,  and 
this  suburb  of  Portland  is  rapidly  becoming  the  home  of  the  best  moral 
element  of  society  who  seek  a  place  to  educate  their  children  free  from 
haunts  of  vice. 

AIM. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  of  learning  is  to  provide  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  of  an  education  for  both  sexes  according  to  the  needs  of  our  times. 
For  the  present,  students  of  grammer  grades  and  upward  will  be  received. 
Id  this  way,  after  a  year  or  two,  a  large  number  of  students  will  be  prepared 
for  the  more  advanced  work  of  a  univentity.  Later  on  attention  will  be 
more  especially  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  higher  degartments. 

COLLEGE  OF  lilBEBAIi  ARTS. 

This  department  provides  instruction  in  three  different  courses  of  study: 
The  classical  course  of  four  years  is  similar  to  that  of  other  institutions  of 
equally  high  grade;  those  completing  the  classical  course  will  receive  the 
degretf  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  Latin  and  scientific  course,  embracing  four 
years  of  study,  is  prepared  for  those  who  desire  more  advanced  'vork  in 
mathematics  and  modern  languages,  and  do  not  wish  to  study  the  Greek 
languaKe;  those  who  complete  this  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy.  The  literature  and  art  course,  also  of  four  years,  is  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  music  or  art  and  substitute  the  work  done  in  either  of 
these  branches  for  some  of  the  more  advanced  studies  of  languages  and 
mathematics;  those  who  complete  this  course  will  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  literature. 

8 
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MT.  ANGEL  ACADEMY  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


MT.  ANQEL,  OBBGON. 


Under  the  JHreeH^n  of  BenedieHme  Sietere  of  Mt.  Angel. 


The  academy  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  and  most  picturesque  part  of 
Oref2:on,  one  mile  west  of  Mt.  Angel  College.  The  building  is  of  stone  and 
briclc,  spacious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  enjoying  all  modern  improve- 
ments. Extensive  playgrounds,  proves,  and  orchards  adjoining  the  nuild- 
ing,  afford  ample  advantage  for  nealthful  exercises.  Mt.  Angel  is  easily 
accessible  by  the  Oregonian  Railway,  East  Side  Division,  via,  Woodbum. 
The  east  branch  of  the  Oregonian  Railway  passes  by  the  convent  grounds, 
and  has  a  station  in  the  village  of  Mt.  Angel,  only  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  academy.  This  institution,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Sisters, 
was  opened  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty>eight. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  empowering  it  to 
confer  academic  honors. 

COUB8B  OF  STUDIES. 

There  are  three  distinct  courses  of  studies  established  in  the  institution, 
namely;  the  normal,  the  classical,  and  the  commercial.  An  elementary 
school  provides  for  pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  one 
of  the  other  courses. 

EliEMBNTABY  SCHOOL. 

It  embraces  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  object  lessons, 
English  grammar  and  composition.  United  States  history,  and  geography. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled - 122 

Boys - 69 

Girls- - - 53 

Boarders  (girls) 17 
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SANTIAM  ACADEMY. 


LEBANON,  OREGON. 


JVMMlfy. 


8.  A.  RANDLE,  A.M.,  President. 
Aciidemle  Department 

MARIE  WAIT, 

EngUah  Literature  and  History. 

REV.  JAMES  H.  BEATTIE, 
Elocution  and  Reading. 

MARIE  WAIT, 
Instructor  in  Music. 

NELLIE  O.  RANDLE, 

Principal  of  Elementary  Department. 

STUDENTS, 
Assist  Teachers. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  of  this  academy  is  at  Lebanon,  in  Linn  County,  of  which 
Albany  is  the  county  seat.  Lebanon  is  a  thriving  town  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

HIBTORIGAIi. 

The  Santiam  Academy  is  incorporated  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  is  held  and  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
fifteen  in  number,  with  the  provision  of  enlarging  said  t)oard  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  academy  may  require. 

OOUBSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  include  the  following:  Elementary  course,  academic  course, 
college  preparatory  Latin  and  scientific  course,  business  course,  teachers' 
ooaise,  music  course. 
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ST.  HELEN'S  HALL. 


PORTLAin>,  ORBGK>N. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  B.  WI8TAR  MORRIS,  D.D., 
Rector. 

MISS  ELEANOR  TBBBETT8,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Principal. 

THE  REV.  J.  W.  WEATHERDON, 

Chaplain. 

MISS  ALICE  M.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 

Greek  and  Latin. 

MISS  KATHRINE  VALE. 

History  and  Science. 

MISS  MARTHA  M.  REBENDORF, 

French  and  German. 

MISS  IRENE  EASTMAN,  B.S., 
English  and  Elocution. 

MISS  CAROLINE  AUGUSTA  JENKINS,  B.A., 
Charge  of  Schoolroom. 

MISS  RACHEL  TAYLOR, 

Art. 

MRS.  LAURA  E.  MacEWAN. 

Vocal  Music  In  Clasa 

MISS  NORA  D.  CANNON, 
Head  of  Primary. 

MISS  EMMA  HABERSHAM, 

Kindergarten. 

MRS.  T.  W.  ALLEN, 
Matron  and  Resident  Nurae. 

DR.  HOLT  C.  WILSON, 

Visiting  Physician. 

oBJEcrrs  OF  the  school. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  rector  and  principals,  who  have  conducted  this  insti- 
tution from  the  beginning,  to  sustain  its  character,  and  to  provide  the  best 
instructors  and  methods  of  instruction. 
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liOCATION. 

The  school  now  occupies  a  spacious  and  elegant  building  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  plumbing  is  scientific,  and  the  ventilation  after  the  best 
method.  The  house  is  heated  throughout  by  hot-water  circulation.  It 
occupies  a  most  beautiful  site  near  the  City  Park,  the  view  from  it  beini; 
exceedingly  fine.  North  and  east  are  seen  the  city  of  Portland,  and  the 
fair  river  on  which  it  stands ;  and  in  the  background  the  Cascade  range 
and  the  snow  mountains — Rainier,  St.  Helens,  Adams,  and  Hood;  lying 
south  are  the  Iseautiful  Portland  Heights,  covered  with  perpetual  green; 
and  stretching  west  are  charming  private  parks,  behind  which  lies  the  City 
Park.  This  plateau  is  very  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  it  lies 
midway  between  JeflTerson  and  Washington  streets,  which  are  here  only  a 
few  blocks  apart,  and  which  are  supplied,  respectively,  with  cable  cars  and 
electric  cars. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

The  instruction  in  this  school  is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  the  con- 
stant aim  being  to  give  a  sound  and  practical  education,  and  to  surround 
the  pupils  with  the  infiuence  of  a  refined  Christian  home  and  intercourse. 
Special  efifurts  are  made  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  reading  the 
Snglish  classics,  and  for  speaking  and  writing  their  mother  tongue  in  its 

Eunty.  The  departments  of  art  and  music  have  always  been  kept  at  a 
igh  standard  or  excellence.  In  the  former,  pupils  are  instructed  in  draw- 
ing from  the  antique  and  life,  in  perspective,  freehand,  and  mechanical 
drawing;  and  in  painting,  in  oils  and  water  colors.  The  studio  is  large, 
well  lighted,  and  amply  provided  with  casts  and  models.  No  effort  is 
spared  in  the  selection  of  instructors,  who  are  amply  qualified  for  their 
work.  Everything  in  the  power  of  the  teachers  and  principal  is  done  to 
make  a  cheerful  and  happy  home  for  the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  a  careful  oversight  is  kept  of  their  conduct  and  manners. 

St  Helen's  Hall  opens,  this  year,  a  kindergarten,  for  the  reason  that  the 
principled  underlying  the  kindergarten  system  are  the  groundwork  of 
modern  primary  education.  The  supervision  of  this  department  will  be 
intrusted  to  a  skilled  kindergartener.  Miss  Nora  D.  (^annon,  who,  as  head 
of  the  primary  department  of  St.  Helen's  Hall,  will  arrange  and  harmonize 
the  work  of  two  departments.  Miss  Cannon  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Emma  Hat)ersham  and  Miss  Martha  M.  Rebendorf. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE. 


PORTLAND,  OREGKDN. 
BROTHER  LUCIUS,  Principal. 


HISTORY. 


Hi.  Michael's  College  was  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
as  a  day  school  for  boys  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Flerens.  Since  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  it  has  been  under  the  management  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.    Number  of  teachers,  seven. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  embraces  all  the  collegiate  branches.  In  con- 
nection with  the  college  are  primary  and  preparatory  departments. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Pupils  enrolled  last  year _.- - 212 
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ST.   MARY'S  ACADEMY   AND  COLLEGE. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON. 


HISTORY. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  from  Montreal, 
Canada,  at  the  solicitation  of  Most  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  first  archbishop  of 
Oregon,  on  October  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  laid  the 
foandation  of  St.  Mary's  Academy,  an  institution  whfcb  during  the  space 
of  ihirty-four  j^ears  has  most  faithfully  responded  to  the  views  of  its 
worthy  deceased  founder  by  the  active  share  it  has  contributed  to  the 
noble  work  of  the  Christian  education  of  young  ladies. 

liOCATION. 

The  location  of  St.  Mary's  is  admirably  chosen.  Situated  on  a  gently 
rising  eminence,  it  commands  a  view  of  extensive  and  varied  scenery, 
among  which  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Helens  stand  out  in 
all  their  grandeur. 

THE  ACADEMY  BUILDING. 

Old  St.  Mary's,  occupied  by  the  Sisters  for  thirty  years,  receiving  addi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  stood  at  the  period  of  its  foundation  on  tl)e  out- 
Rkirtft  of  the  city;  new  St.  Mary's  now  seems  in  its  heart  so  marvelous  has 
bei'U  Portland's  growth.  The  present  large  and  handsome  structure  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings  combines  solidity  with  elegance  of  architecture. 

CHARTER  AND  DEGREES. 

St  Mary's  Academy,  Portland,  Oregon,  incorporated  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  had  its  original  charter  amended  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  but,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advantages  accorded  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Oregon  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  to  insti- 
tutions of  collegiate  or  university  grade,  the  charter  was  extended  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  thus  raiding  St.  Mary's  Academy  to 
the  nmk  of  college,  and  empowering  it  to  confer  literary  and  scientific 
degrees;  consequently,  those  who  complete  the  required  course  in  the  insti- 
tution are  entitled  to  the  state  examination  privilege  by  which  if  successful 
they  receive  a  state  diploma,  permitting  them  to  teach  for  six  years  without 
further  examinutiou.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on 
students  who  complete  the  classical  course  of  the  collegiate  department. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  on  students  who  complete  the 
scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  department.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
a  literary  course,  on  completing  it  satisfactorily,  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  literature. 
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ST.  PAUL'S   ACADEMY   FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 


ST.  PAUL,  OREGON. 


rnder  the  IHreetion  of  the  SUterB  of  the  Holy  Nume*  of  Je9ua  and  Mary, 


GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the 
''  Deliehtful  Valley  of  the  Willamette,''  on  an  elevated  plane,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  commands  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Its  object  is  to  impart  to  young  ladies  a  thoroughlv  Chris- 
tian education,  useful  and  cultured;  in  a  wora,  to  teach  them  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  most  approved  schools.  The  moral  and  intelectual  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  is  attended  to  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  the 
most  devoted  attention  is  paid  to  their  domestic  comfort.  Although  the 
pupils  are  at  all  hours  unaer  the  watchful  care  and  government  of  their 
teachers,  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild  and  parental.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners,  and  these  are  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  most  ladylike  deportment.  No  distinction  is  made  in 
the  reception  of  pupils  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  all  inter- 
ference with  the  convictions  of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Good 
order,  however,  requires  that  all  should  conform  to  the  general  external 
regulations  of  the  academy.  Incentives  to  study  are  numerous  and  appro- 
priate. The  proficiency  and  progress  of  the  pupils  are  regularly  tested  by 
written  and  oral  examinations,  and  their  success  rewarded  accordingly. 
The  academy  is  incorporated  and  authorized  by  the  state  to  confer  aca- 
demic honors,  which  consists  of  a  diploma  and  gold  medal,  on  pupils  who 
have  gone  through  the  entire  course.  The  scholastic  year  composed  of  four 
terms,  ten  weeks  each,  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
ends  during  the  third  week  of  June. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY   FOR  YOUNG   LADIES. 


JACKSONVILLE,  OREGON. 


Under  the  Direction  of  the  SinterM  of  the  Holy  Names  of  »re9UM  and  Mary. 


This  institution  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  now 
easily  aooessible  by  tne  Rogue  River  Valley  Railway,  and  alTords  excellent 
opportunities  to  parents  desiring  to  secure  for  their  children  the  attain- 
ments of  a  solid  and  refined  education,  combined  with  the  safeguards  and 
comforts  of  home  life.  The  primai-y  object  of  the  institution  is  to  form  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  young  girls  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  true  and  noble  womanhood,  ornamented  by  the  charms  of 
Christain  charity  and  piety.  The  pupils  are,  at  all  hours,  under  the  watch- 
ful care  and  vigilance  of  their  teachers;  the  system  of  discipline  is  mild  and 
parental,  yet  firm  and  uniform,  while  every  laudable  incentive  is  employed 
to  forward  the  pupils  in  Icnowledge  and  virtue.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  simplicity  or  dress  and  manners,  and  these  are  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  most  ladylike  deportment.  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  all  interference  with  the 
convictions  of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Good  order,  however, 
requires  that  all  should  conform  to  the  general  external  regulations  of  the 
academy. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 


THE    DALLES,  OREGON. 


Vnder  the  JHreetion  of  the  Siateru  of  the  iioly  Xames  of  •letum  and  Mary. 


OENBKAL  INFORMATION. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company;  hence,  it  is  easy  of  access  for  all  who  desire  to 
secure  an  invigorating  climate,  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  progressive  seat 
of  learning  for  their  daughters  or  wards.  During  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  an  elegant  brick  building  was  completed  in  an  ap- 
proved style,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  every  attention  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  their  physical  comfort  The 
location  of  the  academy  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  to  be  found  in  Oregon, 
this  portion  of  the  state  being  proverbial  for  its  pure  water,  bracing  air,  and 
picturesQue  scenery.  The  primary  object  of  the  institution  is  to  instil  into 
the  minos  of  young  girls  a  laudable  emulation,  to  form  their  hearts  to  vir- 
tue, to  fit  them  to  be  the  true  and  noble  women  of  the  future,  and  orna- 
ments to  the  society  in  which  they  will  move.  Although  the  pupils  are, 
at  all  hours,  under  the  watchful  care  and  government  of  their  teachers,  the 
system  of  discipline  is  mild  and  parental,  but  firm  and  uniform,  whileevery 
encouragement  and  evenr  laudable  incentive  is  employed  to  forward  the 

Supils  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  simplicity  of 
ress  and  manners,  and  these  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  most  lady- 
like deportment  No  distinction  is  made  in  the  reception  of  pupils  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  all  interference  with  the  convic- 
tions of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Good  order,  however,  requires 
that  all  should  conform  to  the  general  external  regulations  of  the  acaaemy. 
The  scholastic  year,  composed  of  four  terms,  ten  weeks  each,  commences 
the  first  Monday  in  September  and  ends  in  June.  Pupils  are  received  at 
any  time,  and  are  charged  only  from  date  of  entrance.  Payments  are  to  be 
made  quarterly  in  advance.  The  classes  in  the  academy  are  divided  into 
five  grades — the  primary,  junior,  preparatory,  senior,  and  graduating. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  business  education  have  all 
the  facilities  for  so  doing.  Bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  and 
telegraph V  are  taught  at  the  regular  rates.  The  course  of  study  is  pursued 
in  English,  but  the  French  and  German  languages  can  be  studied  in  any 
part  of  the  course.  They  are  taught  free  of  charge.  The  academy  is  incor- 
porated and  authorized  by  the  state  to  confer  academic  honors.  These, 
which  consist  of  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal,  are  conferred  on  pupils  who 
have  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  gone  through  the  entire  course  i>re- 
scribed  by  the  institution. 
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TUALATIN  ACADEMY  AND   PACIFIC  UNIVERSfTY. 


FOREST   GhROVE,  ORBGON. 


REV.  THOMAS  McCLELLAND,  I>.I>.,  President, 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Pbilonophy. 

JOSEPH  WALKER  MARSH,  Ph.D.. 

ProfesBor  of  Greek  and  lAtln,  and  Librarian. 

WILLIAM  NELSON  FERRIN.  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THEODORE  WHITTELSEY,  Ph.D., 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 

FRANCIS  ERNEST  LLOYD,  M.A., 
Biology. 

JAMES  ROOD  ROBERTSON,  M.A.. 

History,  Economics,  and  Civics  and  Registrar. 

•    MARGARET  BEST, 

Principal  of  the  Woman's  Department,  and  English  Instructor. 

REV.  HENRY  LIBERTY  BATES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Academy. 

HOMER  CHARLES  ATWELL, 

Greek  and  Latin. 

MRS.  F.  R.  COOK, 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Instructor  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

MRS.  WALTER  REED, 

Vocal  Music. 

J.  M.  GARRISON,  M.A., 

,  Penmanship. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  located  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore^i^ou,  a  beautiful  and  growine 
towD  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
ODthe  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  west  side,  twenty-six  miles  from  Portland, 
and  is  easily  reached  by  two  trains  daily  from  either  direction.  The  college 
has  been  the  chief  factor  in  building  up  the  town.  No  drinking  saloons 
are  permitted.  Its  beautiful  location  and  woU  deserved  reputation  for  gen- 
eral good  order,  make  Forest  Grove  a  home  for  students  remarkably  free 
from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  school  life. 
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HISTORY. 

Tualatin  Academy  was  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and 
Pacific  University  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  young  people  of  the  Pacific  northwest  to  obtain  a  thorouRb 
education  under  Christian  influences. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  as  here  outlined  were  adopted  by  vote  of  the  faculty 
in  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one.  The  elective  system,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  other  colleges,  has  been  introduced,  and  in  this 
and  other  respects,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  courses  are  in  accord  with  the 
approved  ideas  of  higher  education. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  after  pursuing  a  re- 
quired course  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  the  in- 
troductory study  of  the  sciences  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  are  allowed  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  their  studies.  Certain 
studies  are  still  required  of  all  alike  through  the  course,  and  each  student 
is  required  to  so  choose  fh>m  the  electives  as  to  bring  his  total  work  up  to 
a  prescribed  number  of  exercises  per  week.  The  subjects  are  offered,  in 
most  cases,  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  continuous  courses  of  study  in  each 
department. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  will  have  the  same 
courses,  required  and  elective,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  except  that  the  place  of  Greek  will  be  taken  by  analytical  geometry', 
calculus,  and  advanced  work  in  chemistry  and  biology. 

3.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  literature  is  a  short 
course  designed  for  women  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  Greek, 
higher  matnematics,  or  advanced  science.  The  other  reouired  work  and 
the  elective  courses  are  the  same  as  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
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WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 

FaeuUy. 
CoUegm  of  Liberal  Art». 

W.  C.  HAWLEY, 

Political  History,  and  Political  Science  and  Economy. 

FREDERIC  STANLEY   DUI^N,   A.M., 
Greek  and  Latin. 

MARIAN  T.   COCHRAN,  A.M., 

English  and  Literature. 

JAMES  THOMAS  MATTHEWS,  A.M., 

Philosophy  and  Mathematics. 

LEONARD  GURLEY  COCHRAN,  A.M., 

Natural  Science. 

SARA  NOURSE  BROWN-SAVAGE, 

Oratory  and  Dramatic  Expression. 

MINNIE  FRICKEY,    A.M., 

German  and  French. 

MARY  EMMA  REYNOLDS,  B.S., 

Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 

HETTA  FIELD,  C.  J.  ATWOOD,  AND  HELEN  MATHEWS, 

Tutors  for  Preparatory  Department. 

PERCY  L.  BROWN  and  H.  W.  SW AFFORD, 

Assistants  in  Laboratory. 

dMege  of  Medicine. 

J.  REYNOLDS.  M.D., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Pathology. 

W.  H.  BYRD,  M.D.. 

Profenor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Hospital  Surgeon. 

WM.  KUYKENDALL,  M.D., 
Diseases  of  Women. 
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C.  H.  HALL,  M.D.. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

D.  A.  PAINE.  M.D., 

Professor  of  Mental  Dlieases. 

W.  H.  WILLIAMSON,  M.D., 

Nervous  Dlseaser. 

J.  A.    RICHARDSON,  M.D., 

Pediatrics. 

W.  B.  MORSE,  M.D., 

Anatomy. 

B.  A.  CATHEY,  M,D., 

Physiology. 

J.  N.  SMITH,  M.D.. 
Materia  Medica;  Surgeon  for  Salem  Hospital. 

A.  B.   GILLIS,  M.D., 

Opthamology.  Rhinology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology. 

O.  D.  BUTLER,  M.D., 

Obstetrics. 

J.  B.  T.  TUTHILL,  A.M., 

Chemistry. 

J.   L.   HILL,   M.D., 

Oenito>Urlnary  Diseases ;  Syphilology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

L.   L.   ROWLAND,   M.D.,  F.RS., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology ;  Lecture  on  Special  Subjects. 

F.   A.   MOORE, 

(Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court),  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

EVERETT  M.   HURD,   M.D.,  D.M.D., 

Dental  Pathology. 

Coiiege  of  Law, 

SAMUEL  T.   RICHARDSON,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Deax, 

Constitutional  I^w  and  Real  Property. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  F.   BONHAM, 

Equity  Jurisprudence. 

HON.  TILMON  FORD,  B.S., 

Law  of  Evidence  and  Practice. 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SHAW, 

Common  Law  Pleadings. 

HON.   GEORGE  H.   BURNETT,  A.B., 

lAw  of  Torts. 

GEORGE  G.  BINGHAM,   LL.D., 

Crlmiual  Law. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES, 

Law  of  Contracts. 

HON.  PETER  H.   D'ARCY,  A.B.. 

Law  of  Negotiable  Inittniments. 

JOHN  A.  CARSON,  B.C.L., 

American  Common  Law. 

WILLIAM  M.   KAISER, 

Code  Pleadings  and  Practice.  ^ 

H.  J.  BIGGER, 

Common  Law. 

University  Oytnnasiutn. 

FRANK  E.  BROWN, 

Physical  Director. 

Collegs  of  TheoEogj/. 

REV.   I.  D.  DRIVER,  D.D., 
Professor,  and  Lecturer  on  Christian  Evidences  and  Higher  Criticism. 

The  college  is  under  the  direction  of  the  following  committee :  Rev.  John 
Paraons,  D.D  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Denison,  A.B.,  D.D.;  Rev.  8.  A.  Starr,  A.M.,  D.D. 

College  of  Munie. 

R.  A.  HERITAGE,  B.8.,  Director, 

Voice,  Theory,  and  Chorus  Conductor. 

EMIL  L.  WINKLER  (of  Leipslc), 

Piano.  Violin,  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

MISS  LILLIAN  ROBLIN, 

Assistant  in  Voice. 

MISS  GLADYS  BYRNE, 

A»<i8taDt  in  Piano. 

College  of  Art, 

MISS  MARIE  CRAIG,  B.S., 

CoUege  of  Oratory  and  Jyrawnatie  ExpreaHon. 

MRS.  SARA  NOURSE  BROWN-SAVAGE.  M.O. 

LOCATION. 

Salem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Willamette  river,  fifby-two  miles  south  of  Portland.  Rich  farm 
lands  lie  on  all  sides  for  many  miles.  The  scenery  is  delightfully  varied  by 
hilto  on  the  south,  and  across  the  liver  on  the  west.    The  streets  are  wide, 
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and  have  a  considerable  decline  westward  toward  the  river.  Several  liviug^ 
streams  of  water  flow  through  them  into  the  Willamette,  and  in  their 
course  turn  the  powerful  wheels  of  the  ffreat  mills.  Salem  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  fifteen  thousand.  The  Willamette  University,  founded  at  a  time 
when  8aiem  was  scarcely  a  townsite,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  grow  with 
the  city  and  make  its  Impress  upon  the  community  For  morals  and  high 
state  of  Christian  society,  Salem  is  far  in  advance  of  most  towns  of  its  size. 
The  official  position  of  so  many  of  its  residents,  in  county  and  state,  impart 
an  increased  culture  to  society-.  Many  of  the  state  educational  institutions 
are  located  here,  with  their  officers  and  teachers,  which  circumstance  adds 
another  advantage  to  the  location  of  a  university.  The  buildings  are  im- 
mediately In  town,  and  places  of  business  are  of  easy  access.  The  campus 
on  which  the  buildings  are  situated,  contains  about  twenty  acres.  The 
people  of  Salem  have  ever  given  nonresident  students  a  cordial  welcome 
to  their  homes,  their  churches  and  society,  so  that,  although  among 
strangers  at  first,  they  are  soon  made  to  feel  that  they  are  among  friends 
desiring  and  striving  for  their  best  interests.  All  circumstances  combine  to 
make  Salem  the  best  university  town  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  so  large  as  to 
absorb  the  interests  of  a  university  in  its  business  aflUirs,  and  it  is  not  so 
small  as  to  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  its  interests. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  university  building  occupies  the  center  of  the  campus;  is  built  of 
brick,  and  has  four  stories  above  the  basement.  The  recitation  rooms  are 
oil  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  library,  laboratorv,  and  society  halls 
are  on  the  third  floor,  and  museum  on  fourth  floor.  The  college  of  music 
building  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  the  campus,  and  is  four  stories 
high.  The  building  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  college  of  music. 
The  new  gymnasium  is  east  of  the  main  building,  and  is  sixty  feet  by 
eighty  feet,  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  furnishings,  and  situated  in 
u  beautiful  grove  immediately  adjoining  the  athletic  fields.  There  are 
several  cottages  on  the  campus,  which  are  held  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
The  medical  college,  a  substantial  brick  building,  is  an  excellently  con- 
structed building,  commodious,  and  specially  adapted  to  all  the  needs  of 
such  an  institution.  The  Salem  hospital  furnishes  the  students  in  medi- 
cine with  opportunities  for  general  clinics. 

LIBRARY. 

The  university  has  a  good  working  library,  catalogued  for  use,  and  open 
to  all  students.  Special  reference  is  had  to  it  in  all  class  work  where  col- 
lateral reading  can  be  done,  or  investigation  appointed.  The  librarv  is 
specially  rich  in  history,  theology,  and  government  reports,  many  of  which 
are  nearly  complete  files,  and  aflbrds  resources  of  information  which  are 
invaluable.  The  general  lists  of  works  include  those  of  all  fields  of  investi- 
gation and  thought.  Donors  of  books  will  be  esteemed  as  Interested 
friends. 

SUMMARY  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

College  of  liberal  arts -    - - - 192 

College  of  oratory 22 

Collegeof  music 483 

1/Ollege  of  art .-.  - 14 

College  of  medicine 14 

College  of  law  -  - .-- - 10 

Graduates 2 

Total  (excluding  all  duplicates )    - 737 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHILOMATH. 


PHILOMATH,  OBEG-ON. 


IfaeuUff. 

KEW  E.  C.  WYATT, 

President. 

T.  H.  GRAGG,  M.S., 

Principal;  Mathematics  and  Commercial  Department. 

MRS.  SARAH   L.  KERSEL,  A.M., 

Language,  Philosophy,  and  Literature. 

MR.  GRANT  CORBY, 

Penmanship. 


Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
LOCATION. 

School  is  located  at  Philomath,  Oregon,  on  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad, 
seven  miles  west  of  Oorvallis,  and  forty  miles  east  of  Yaquina  bay.  The 
sceneiy  and  healthfulness  of  the  location  is  unsurpassed.  The  course  of 
study  includes  the  following:  Scientific,  normal,  classical,  and  commercial. 
Boardinff  and  lodging  in  private  families,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
week,  with  everything  furnished.  Those  desiring  to  board  themselves  can 
obtain  desirable  rooms  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  month. 

EXPENSES. 

Collegiate  department,  eight  dollars;  normal  course,  per  term,  eight  dol- 
lars; commercial  course,  per  term,  eight  dollars;  preparatory  department, 
per  term,  five  dollars;  penmanship,  per  term,  two  dollars. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDIX  ATION. 

MEETINGS,  SCHOOL  DECISIONS,  RULES,  REGULA- 
TIONS, ETC. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


WUiLiAM  P.  Lord — Governor 

H.  K.  KiNCAiD . Secretary  of  State 

G.  M.  Irwin.- Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOW  IN  COMMISSION. 


Cowttf  »Mperintei*fir nt . 


w.  R.  PrlveU 

<Jeorge  W.  Oenman 

H.  G.  8(arkweatber ^._. 

H.S.  Lyman 

J.G.Walto  — 

J.  H.Barklowr 

W.  M.Johiision 

Wm.S.Guerin 

Douislas  Waite 

H.li.Wjinams 

E.W.DagTOU 

W.C.  Byrd 

<ius  Newberry 

J.  D.  Ha>es 

I'.  L.  Fouotain 

W.J.Moore 

<  •.  S.  Hunt 

."^.G.Irviu 

Kietimond  Wheeler 

Frank  btanlou. ._ 

M.  W.  Joneu 

J.W.^ihlpley 

A.  P.  Arm}(trong 

J.NMIart 1 

W.J.  Peddlcord 

G.  A.  Walker 

J.F.Nowlin - 

J.  E.  Reynolds 

s.  P.  Crow 

C.  L.  Gilbert 

Austin  Craig 

<>.  A.  Prentiss 


J'u^toffirt 


Baker  Ciiy Baker 1 

Corvullis Benion 

Oregon  City Clackamas.. 

Astoria Clatsop l 

Scapnooee Columbia .| 

Bandon Coos 

Prlueville Crook 

Langlois Curry 


Koseburg Douglas 

Canyon  City (J rant- 


Arlington  Gilliam 

Burns Harney 

Pbcenlx Jackson ; 

Grants  Pass Josephine 

Dairy Klamath ; 

Lakevicw Lake 

Eugene Lane , 

Yaquina Lincoln , 

Albany i  Lmn 

Vale Malheur _ 

Salem Marlon 

Heppner Morrow 

Portland Multnomah 

Dallas Pol  k _— 

Moro Sherman 

Tillamook.. Tillamook , 

Pendleton Umatilla ; 

Union Union ' 

Enterprise Wallowa 

The  Dalles Wasco 

Forest  Grove Washington 1 

McMlnnville ,  Yamhill. i 


Average  an 

lary  paid 

Male. 

Female. 

1  5439 

S   41  00 

37  75 

28  36 

42  75 

32  40 

49  30 

41  68 

35  06 

33  01 

42  :« 

35  06 

42  76 

38  80 

45  00 

40  00 

36  80 

31  00 

46  36 

39  99 

41  OC 

32  59 

58  28 

47  40 

40  00 

30  25 

56  43 

31  45 

51  78 

42  39 

63  31 

45  :i2 

37  71 

30  78 

29  58  , 

26  24 

42  34  1 

31  59 

58  50 

48  18 

40  00 

32  00 

40  65 

36  46 

8(i  24  1 

65  90 

43  75  i 

35  81 

41  60 

38  00 

35  06 

32  15 

44  73 

;    88  57 

45  00 

36  00 

37  20 

32  44 

45  38 

35  40 

32  05 

28  30 

42  00 

:koo 

STATE    BOARD   OF    EXAMINERS. 

<'.  H.  Chapman Eugene 

J.  B.  Horner Corvallis 

P.  L.  Campbell Monmouth 

Georob  Peebles - - Salem 

J.  H.  Stanley ..- HlUsboro 

J.  BuRNHAM Portland 

J.  D.  RoBB Woodstock 

M.G.  Royal - -^ ...Weston 

Lillian  Collison- Irwin Salem 
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MEETINGS. 

The  regular  semiannual  meetings  of  the  state  board  of  education  have 
been  held  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  17  of  the  Oregon 
School  Laws.  In  addition  to  these  stated  meeting,  numerous  special 
meetings  have  t)een  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  determining 
school  questions  of  general  importance. 

SCHOOL  DEC:iSIONS. 

From  time  to  time  many  questions  of  a  complex  nature  have  been 
referred  to  the  department  of  public  Instruction  for  determination.  These 
questions  have  come  up  from  boards  of  directors,  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  others,  and  in  settlement  have  required  considerable  time  in  the  matter 
of  investigation  and  research.  In  man.v  of  these  cases  we  have  declined  to 
render  decisions  unless  they  have  been  previously  referred  to  the  county 
superintendents  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  In  other  instances, 
we  have  waived  this  form  in  order  to  the  more  readily  advance  the  school 
interests  by  an  immediate  decision  upon  the  dilficulties  presented.  Below 
is  given  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  decisions  rendered  during  the 
present  biennial  term  in  their  order  as  received  and  determined,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Boards  of  directors  are  absolute  custodians  of  the  school  property  in  each 
district,  and  are  responsible  for  the  same.  Subdivision  19,  section  37,  Ore- 
gon School  Laws,  expressly  states  that  it  is  the  direct  duty  of  directors  to 
prosecute  any  one  who  shall  injure  school  property  in  any  way,  etc. 

Pl'RCHASE  OF  Fl'EL.   ETr. 

School  directors  may  use  public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  ui^e  of 
the  school:  Subdivision  3,  section  37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

School  directors  have  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  sell  school  property, 
schoolhouses,  outhouses,  etc.,  at  public  auction  when  so  directed  by  a 
majority  of  legal  voters  present  at  any  legally  called  school  meeting,  and 
when  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  are  to  be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the 
district  in  procuring  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  right  to  employ  teachers  rests  with  the  board  of  directors,  and  this 
authority  can  be  exercised  by  no  other  body.  This  rule  applies  to  all  elec- 
tions of  teachers,  whether  at  the  begin nin<;  of  the  term  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  school  year.  All  vacancies,  likewise,  must  be  filled  by  a  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors:  SubdiviHion  12,  13,  section  37,  Oregon  School 
Laws 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS- WHEN  QUALIFY. 

Directors  and  clerks  are  ex))ected  to  <|ualify  immediately  when  elected. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  here,  however,  that  this  duty  Is  not  strictly  obli- 
gatory  under  the  law,  as  in  many  cases  citizens  of  school  districts  have 
been  elected  to  such  office  when  not  present  at  the  meeting  or  not  present 
in  the  state.  Ordinarily,  it  is  expected  that  they  <}ualify  within  ten  days 
from  the  time  of  notice  of  election.  In  case  of  failure  of  a  director  elected 
to  qualify  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  office  should  be  declared 
vacant. 

DISTRICT  TREASURER. 

The  district  clerk  is  ex  officio  treasurer,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  account  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  annual  school  meeting  for  ful  moneys  com- 
ing into  his  hands,  and  for  all  amounts  paid  out  by  him  belonging  to  the 
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district,  etc.  No  person  other  than  the  district  clork  has  a  ripht  to  receive 
the  public  funds  of  the  district.  With  this  in  view,  the  clerk  of  each  school 
district  is  required  to  furnish  a  sutTlcient  bond,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
double  the  probable  amount  of  all  school  moneys  that  usually  come  into  his 
hands:  Section  54,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHER. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  district  by  a  vote  of 
two  of  the  directors,  but  this  action  must  l^e  taken  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  of  which  said  meeting  each  member  of  the  ooard 
must  have  received  due  notice.  But  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
good  cause,  and  the  material  reasons  therefor  shall  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords by  the  diHtrict  clerk:  Subdivisions  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  section  37,  Ore- 
^n  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  CONTRACTS,  ETC. 

Two  members  of  a  board  of  directors  may  lesrally  contract  for  charts, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  their  schools,  but  such  contract  must 
be  made  by  a  vote  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  legally  called. 
The  school  district  is  t>ouud  by  such  contract.  The  third  member  of  the 
board  cannot  legally  refuse  to  approve  such  contract,  although  the  claim 
may  be  set  up  that  such  apparatus,  etc.,  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  His  opinion,  however,  that  such  apparatus  is  unnecessary  is  not 
sufficient  ground  to  vitiate  the  contract  regularly  made  by  a  quorum  of  the 
board:  Subdivision  15,  section  27,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

TEACHER'S  RIGHT  OF  APPEAL. 

In  case  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  board  of  directors,  he  may  take  an 
appeal  from  the  action  of  said  l)oard  in  dismissing  him  to  the  county  super- 
intendent: thence  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  thence 
to  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  state.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
teacher  in  such  casts  are  plainly  set  fortli  in  the  law,  and  the  board  can 
adopt  no  measures  that  can  prevent  the  teacher  from  making  full  defense. 
In  such  ease  the  teacher  may  appear  by  attorney  if  he  so  determines.  This 
opinion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  teacher  who  seeks  to  recover  his 
wages  under  a  contract.  In  such  case  he  must  bring  a  direct  suit  at  law  if 
he  seeks  to  recover  wages  upon  contract  or  otherwise:  Subdivision  18,  sec- 
tion 37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE.  ETC. 

Boards  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  the  purchase  of  lK)oks  for 
school  libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  right,  how- 
ever, is  limited  todenuite  amounts  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law.  It  is  not 
meant  here  that  textlKx>ks  in  general  shall  be  supplied  to  all  pupils  attend- 
ing the  school,  but  the  implied,  direct  meaning  of  the  law  clearly  refers  to 
the  purchase  of  such  txK>ks  for  library  and  other  general' uses,  and  for  the 
daily  convenience  of  the  scliool,  and  that  such  b<M)ks  are  for  general  use  of 
the  sciiool  only.  It  is  not  meant  here  that  the  directors  can,  under  the  law, 
furnish  free  textbooks  for  the  pupils:  Section  37a,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  BONDS. 

1.  School  l>onds  may  be  issued  upon  petition  of  ten  legal  voters  of  any 
Hchool  district  in  the  state;  provided^  such  petition  t)e  carried  out  in  strict 
ac'cordance  with  the  requiremenis  of  subdivision  23,  section  37,  Oregon 
iSc'hool  Laws. 

2.  A  new  school  district,  created  from  an  organized  district  already 
bonded  for  building  purposes,  may  issue  new  bonds. 

3.  In  issuing  bonds,  tlie  estimate  should  be  ba^^ed  upon  the  last  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  school  district. 

10 
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4.  (Ireat  care  8houId  be  taken  by  the  school  directors  in  iasuiog  bonds, 
and  the  action  taken  relative  thereto  should  be  in  strict  <?orapliance  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  otherwise  the  value  of  the  bonds  raay  be  very  much  re- 
•duced. 

5.  In  issuing  school  bonds,  only  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district 
tnay  vote. 

6.  Ah  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  future  taxpuyers  of  the  district,  the 
^ggregjite  tionded  indebtedness  should  never  i>e  larger  than  two  thirds  of 
the  :i.H«eKsed  value  of  the  proj)erty  of  the  school  district. 

ANNUAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

1.  The  annual  school  census  should  be  taken  by  district  clerks,  beginning 
"DO  later  than  February  lirst  of  each  year,  in  order  that  correct  transcriptd^ 
of  the  Matne  may  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  legal  voters  at  the  an- 
nual school  meeting.  'I'his  is  necessHry,  so  that  all  of  the  corrections  shall 
then  lie  made.     It  is  not  advisable  to  begin  the  census  earlier  than  the  first 

•day  of  February,  for  the  reason  that  many  |)ei4}le  migrate  during  the  month 
^f  February  from  district  to  district,  and' the  census  is  necessarily  rendered 
faulty. 

2.  The  school  census,  under  the  law,  is  defined  as  a  census  including  all 
persons  iM'twcen  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  who  are  actual  residents 
of  the  school  district  on  the  day  and  date  of  enrollment. 

4.  If  a  school  diHtrict  be  divided  subse<]uent  to  the  taking  of  the  annual 
<2en.sUH,  the  children  enumerated  in  the  part  of  the  district  set  apart  and 
annexed  to  an  adjacent  district,  should  lie  added  to  the  census  list  of  said 
adjiK'.<*nt  district  and  receive  its  7>cr  cajtita  share  of  the  amount  of  monty 
'due  such  additional  names. 

TKACHERS'  PERMITS. 

Teai^hers'  temporary  certificates  or  permits  hold  only  until  the  next  regu- 
'lar,  quarterly,  public  examination,  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  said  permit, 
and,  a  tt'acher  holding  such  temporary  certificate  or  permit,  cannot  legally 
■continue  his  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  such  certificate 

•cearti-H. 

COUNTY  CEKTIFICATI-X 

1.  A  iMuinty  certificate  cannot  be  annulled  by  the  county  8U|M?rintendeui 
-without  g<K)d  cause,  and  a  teacher  may  appeal  any  such  case  direct  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  ('ounty  eertificates  are  valid  only  in  the  county  where  given  and  are 
not  renewable  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  county  to  county:  Subdivis- 
ions H  and  9,  section  25,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

REVOCATION   OF  CERTIFICATE. 

In  cji.s<*  a  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  county  superintendent  and  tiie 
^teacher  takes  valid  ap|>eal  to  the  state  board  of  education  relative  to  the 
«aoie,  then,  it  is  held  that  the  teacher  may  continue  his  school  during  the 
pendency  of  the  apfieal. 

APPEAL  ON   EXAMINATION. 

1.  In  case  a  teacher  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers to  the  state  board  of  education,  the  county  certificate,  if  any,  and 
the  grade  of  his  papers  methodically  set  forth  should  be  inclosed  in  the 
pa)>erH  forwarded  to  the  state  board. 

2.  If  the  markings  of  the  county  board  of  examiners  be  reversed  then  in 
that  case  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  authority  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  equal  grade  with  county  certificate,  that  should  issue 
in  compliance  with  the  merits  of  the  examination  papers  submitted  In  such 
<*abe:   lUiles  and  Regulations  of  8tate  Board. 
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1.  In  arrangin<2^  tlie  course  of  study  for  public  schools,  the  board  of  direct- 
ore  do  not  have  absolute  power  in  determining  the  same.  The  county 
^aperiutendeiit,  under  the  law,  has  advisory  power  in  arran^ring  a  course 
of  study,  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  also  in  the  location  of  school- 
houses.  This  authority  granted,  the  superintendent  may,  if  wisely  admin- 
istered, prove  of  great  benefit  to  school  districts. 

2.  The  ofBce  of  county  superintendent  does  not,  under  the  law,  prevent 
him  from  teaching  in  his  county  during  his  incumbency  in  office.  While 
this  practice  invariably  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the  officer  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  schools,  nevertheless,  the  small  salary  usually  paid  for 
«ueh  service  is  practically  prohibitory  in  securing  a  living,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  necessarily  held  that  the  superintendent  may  teach,  in  times  past  the 
old  salary  meant  salt,  and  if,  in  some  counties,  the  superintendent  was 
compelled  to  depend  upon  the  salary  paid,  then,  indeed,  would  he  barely 
earn  his  salt. 

3.  If  the  superintendent  desires  to  teach,  he  must  secure  a  valid  certifi- 
cate to  draw  public  money.  In  such  case  the  superintendent  should  ap- 
])oint  a  deputy  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  questions,  to  hold  the  examina- 
tion, and  to  issue  certificates  in  compliance  with  the  law  relative  thereto: 
Subdivision  19,  section  155,  Oregon  8chooi  Laws. 

ORGANIZATFON  OF  SCHOOL  DlSTRlCTa 

1.  School  districts  established  by  the  county  superintendent  may  be  fully 
organized  within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  such  establishment. 

2.  Districts  cannot  legally  be  organized  unless  there  be  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  present. 

3.  Failure  to  organize  the  district  within  ten  days  subs^equently  to  the 
time  of  establishment  by  the  superintendent  may  nullify  the  claims  of  such 
district,  and  may  make  void  all  proceedings  appertaining  to  the  formation 
of  the  district. 

4.  When  the  organization  of  a  new  school  district  is  completed,  such  dis- 
trict, if  active,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  public  funds,  furnished  by 
The  county  and  state;  provided,  that  such  t^chool  district  proposes  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  forward  a  public  schc»ol  in  good  faith. 

0.  A  school  district  should  never  be  divided  and  subdivided  by  the 
county  superintendent,  when  such  division  would  impair  the  chances  of 
any  considerable  numl>er  of  children  in  tlie  district  of  securing  an  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  superintendent,  under  the  law,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  provide  common  school  facilities  for  all  the  children. 

6.  A  H(;hool  district,  when  once  regularly  and  legally  established  under 
the  law,  cannot  be  annulled  or  eliminated,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  no 
annual  report,  as  provided  for  under  section  42  of  the  school  laws.  The 
db^trict  can  only  be  disorganized  by  the  process  of  petition  and  division, 
resulting  ultimately  in  its  final  absorption  by  adiacent  districts 

7.  Public  schools,  duly  organized  according  to  law,  are  entitled  to  receive 
their  pro  rata  share  in  the  just  distribution  of  public  funds. 

8.  In  establishing  new  districts  and  in  making  changes  In  districts 
already  organized  it  is  not  obligatory  on  the  county  superintendent  to 
make  such  changes,  unless.  In  his  opinion,  such  actions  should  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  concerned.  He  is  not  compelled  to  make  such 
division  although  majority  petitions  be  received,  praying  for  such  action. 
In  brief,  a  county  superintendent  may  exercise  nis  own  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  organizing  school  districts  or  in  making  changes  in  school  dis- 
tricts already  organized:  Subdivision  3,  section  26,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

1.  All  organized  school  districts,  with  the  exception  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, must  hold  an  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  in 
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each  year.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  a  district  containing  five 
hundred  or  more  legal  voters.  In  which  case  the  annual  meeting  is  held 
on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  and  the  business  transacted  is  limited  to 
the  annual  election  for  school  directors  and  school  clerk.  Ocuer  school  busi- 
ness in  such  districts  must  be  transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  by  school  districts  at  any  time.  Qreat 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  by  the  school  directors  and  school  clerks  in 
issuing  notices  of  such  meetings,  otherwise  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
sucli  met  tings  may  be  wholly  defeated  through  negligence  and  carelessness: 
Sections  90,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Public  moneys  cannot  be  expended  by  boards  of  directors  for  school  sites 
or  for  building,  completiu)?,  or  repairing  schoolhouses.  Neither  can  such 
public  moneys  be  expended  for  school  seats,  pianos,  or  for  other  costly  and 
expensive  tixed  furniture.  •* School  fundn,*'  as  defined  here,  refer  to  the 
public  moneys  received  from  county  school  tax  and  the  irreducible  state 
sch<K)l  fund.  It  is  held  here,  likewise,  that  said  school  Ainds  cannot  be 
expended  for  a  course  of  lectures,  sijeclal  writing  classes,  physical  training 
classes,  etc.  This  opinion  does  not  apply  to  school  di»triet»  having  four 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  such  districts  special  privileges  are 
granted  boards  of  education:  Sections  42,  09,  and  90,  Oregon  School 
Laws. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

1.  The  legal  holidays  established  by  law  in  thin  state  are  the  following: 
Each  Sunday,  firnt  day  of  January,  twenty -second  day  of  February,  thir- 
tieth day  of  May,  fourth  day  of  July,  first  Monday  in  September,  tweuty- 
ttfth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  on  which  an  election:  is  held  through- 
out tlie  state,  or  on  a  day  npp<»inted  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  governor  of  this  state  as  a  day  of  fasting,  thanksgiving, or  holiday: 
General  Laws  of  Oregon,  Session  of  1893. 

2.  Whenever  any  uonludlcial  day  created  by  this  act,  except  Sundays, 
falls  upon  a  Sunday,  the  next  succeeding  Monday  shall  be  and  be  ot>- 
served  as  such  nonjudicial  day:  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  Session  of  189:^. 

3.  Board  of  directors  in  appointing  special  district  meetings  should  be 
careful  that  such  meeting  sliall  not  fall  upon  any  of  the  legal  holidays 
established,  otherwise  the  action  of  such  meetings  will  be  nugatory  and 
wholly  lost. 

4.  Many  discussions  and  disagreements  have  arisen  out  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  days  set  forth  as  legal  holidays.  And  many  complex  questions 
have  been  presented  in  this  line  from  teachers  and  directors  as  to  tlie  prf>per 
definition  of  **  legal  holidays,"  and  as  to  proper  guides  in  their  observance. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  law  itself  makes  exact  definition  of  the  days, 
and  as  to  their  observance  the  banks  are  properly  the  best  guide  in  the 
matter. 

5.  A  board  of  school  directors  having  unwittingly  posted  notices  and  called 
a  special  school  district  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  (com- 
monly entitled  "Labor  Day")  for  the  purpose  of  voting  school  district 
bonds,  said  meeting  was  held  and  bonds  voted.  Subse<}uently  the  action  of 
the  district  was  questioned  and  the  matter  appealed  to  the  central  oflftce. 
In  this  case  it  was  held  that  all  busines."}  transacted  at  such  meeting  was 
illegal  and  would  not  hold  under  the  law. 

6.  All  conditions  and  details  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  holidays 
to  be  granted,  and  special  prero^ratlves  of  teacher,  should  be  expressly 
stateil  and  mentioned  in  the  written  contract  with  teachers  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  by  the  board  of  directors.  If  all  such  ordinary  business 
prec;iutions  be  neglected  by  l)oards  of  directors,  then,  it  is  held  here,  that 
teachers  may  legally  demand  the  privilege  of  closing  school  on  legal  holi- 
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days  established  by  law.  As  a  rule,  eniplo>C'ti,  in  almost  all  other  lines  of 
business,  are  granted  a  holiday  and  excused  from  labor  on  those  duys  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  for  the  same  time  are  allowed  their  wages  usuaHy  paid. 
To  refuse  this  privilege  to  public  school  teachers  seems  to  be  au  unreasonable 
exception  to  make  to  this  general  rule. 

SCHOOL  RESIDENCE. 

1.  The  bona  fide  residence  of  school  patrons  and  school  pupils  must  be 
established  under  sutxii vision  o,  section  54,  Oregon  School  Laws.  The 
direct  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  said  section,  is  to  clearly  and 
definitely  fix  such  residence  in  order  that  justice  and  equality  of  rights  may 
prevail  iti  ail  parts  of  the  state. 

2.  BchtK>l  clerks  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  taking  the  census  of 
the  school  children  of  the  district.  This  duty  is  important  and  imperative, 
for  it  should  be  noted  that  school  moneys  are  apportioned  twice  a  year  on 
this  census,  and  it  is  the  only  lej^al  basis  for  such  apportionments. 

3.  The  school  census  includes  all  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  although  some  such  persons  may  be  themselves  the  heads  of 
families,  yet  under  strict  construction  of  the  law  they  may  be  enumerated. 

4.  The  law  does  not  indicate  the  time  to  begin  the  taking  of  the  annual 
census,  but  since  the  clerk's  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  re*gular  annua 
school  meeting  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  most  of  the  clerks  will 
likely  begin  to  take  the  census  about  the  first  of  P>bruary,  and  they  will 
then  have  one  month  in  which  to  prepare  their  reports.  In  the  large  and 
populous  districts  they  may  begin  at  any  time;  indeed,  the  clerks  uuiy  begin 
to  take  the  census  at  any  time  during  January  or  P'ebruary  that  the  direc- 
tors may  think  best. 

5.  Wlien,  however,  all  of  the  definite  details  set  forth  in  the  law  r€»gard- 
ing  this  matter  fail  to  convince  parties  iuterestt-d,  then,  since  the  fact  of 
residence  depends  upon  the  intention  of  ihe  parties  themselves,  llie  atti- 
davits  of  such  parties  are  the  best  guide  to  determine  the  matter. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  SITES, 

1.  The  power  to  locate  schoolhouse  sites  is  vested  by  law  in  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is  expressly  stated,  however,  that  this  authority  shall  be  ex- 
ercised with  great  care  and  without  prejudice,  and  the  wishes  of  the  [ieople 
for  whom  the  house  is  designed  shall  be  consulted  as  far  as  practicable, 
taking  into  account  the  prosj)eetlve,  as  well  as  the  present  convenience  of 
the  patrons  of  the  school.  A  central  site  shall  be  selected,  unless  extra- 
ordinary and  controlling  circumstances  shall  indicate  a  different  selection: 
Subdivision  2U,  section  37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

2.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  state  that  the 
directors  are  compelled  to  select  other  than  central  stations  because  of 
natural  obstacles,  such  as  mountain  ranges,  spurs,  rivers,  etc.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  directors  to  submit  tlie  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  interested. 

3.  In  determining  the  location  of  the  schoolhouse  site,  the  board  should 
consider  the  following:  The  convenience  of  access,  the  economy  of  expend- 
itures, the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children,  the  present  and  future  grad- 
ing and  classification  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  general,  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  the  patrons  of  the  district. 

4.  The  location  of  the  schoolhouse  site  being  directly  vested  in  the  board 
of  directors,  it  follows  that  if  the  old  site  should  be' reselected,  then  the 
board  has  authority  to  remove  or  dispose  of  the  old  house  by  sale  or,  other- 
wise, as  directed  by  legal  voters. 

5.  The  site  having  been  determined  and  the  schoolhouse  erected  thereon 
completed  and  furnished,  then  the  public  school  must  be  held  in  such 
building. 

6.  A  ditficulty  occurring  in  a  school  district,  the  complex  questions  aris- 
ing therefrom  soon  took  shape  and  entered  into  all  the  social  and  local  con- 
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ditioDS  of  society.  It  spread  from  family  to  family,nnd,  as  a  result,  a  bitter 
division  of  sentiment  arose,  and  a  portion  of  tlie  patrons  in  tlie  district 
seceded  in  so  far  as  to  talte  their  eliildreu  from  tlie  scbool,  renting  another 
building  for  school  purposes,  and  employing  anotlier  teacher  tlierefor.  The 
dissenters,  in  this  ca^^e,  claiming  public  money  for  their  chihiren,  and  ap- 
pealing the  case  to  the  central  otfice,  it  was  held  that  such  school  was  not 
a  legal  public  school,  neither  were  they  entitled  to  any  part  or  portion  of 
public  moneys,  and  that,  in  fact,  thestihool  claimed  as  a  **  public  school." 
was  decided  to  be  a  *'  private  school.**  Therefore  it  is  absolurely  held  that 
the  public  sirhrK)l  must  t)e  held  in  the  public  school  buildings  if  the  same 
are  habitable. 

SCHOOL  TCITION. 

1.  Boards  of  directors  have  under  the  law  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  district,  and  they  may  admit  pupils  from  adjacent  districts 
to  school  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  best:  8ul)di visions 
4-12,  section  37,  Oresron  School  Laws. 

2.  All  youth  in  this  ntate  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  race,  or  religion,  are  entitled  to  the  same  school  facilities  in  the 
following  schools:  (a)  In  all  schools  unsupported  by  local  district  tax. 
(6)  In  all  si*h(M>ls  supported  by  district  tax  and  establishing  and  main- 
taining kindergarten  schools.  In  all  other  school  districus  supported 
by  lo(*al  tax  and  not  maintaining  kindergarten  schools,  then  the  legal  age 
for  admission  is  placed  from  six  to  twenty-one  years.  In  all  such  districts 
the  directors  may  admit  outside  pupils  to  school,  who  are  not  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  lipon  such  terniM  as  muy  l>e  arranged.  Tuition,  however, 
must  be  paid.  It  is  held  here  that  in  no  case  can  a  (person  over  twenty-one 
years  be  legally  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  a  public  school.  A  person  who 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time  of  making  his 
application  for  admission  to  the  public  school,  is  debarred  from  school 
privileges  under  the  letter  of  the  law. 

:^,  Outside  pupils  being  admitted  to  the  public  school,  they  must  j>ay  the 
tuition  fixed  bj'  the  board  of  directors  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  have 
their  tuition  p&id  out  of  the  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  in 
which  they  hold  their  residence. 

SALARY  OF  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  teacher^s  salary  is  determined  by  th«»  board  of  directors.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  board  to  contract  with  and  employ  duly  qualified  teach- 
ers in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  contract  should  specify  the  salary 
per  month  or  per  year,  and,  wiien  the  contract  is  fully  completed,  to  hand 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  teacher  and  file  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  district 
clerk.  The  teacher  employed  must  hold  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made,  and  the  said  certificate  must  cover  the  entire 
time  of  the  teacher's  service  specified  in  the  contract. 

2.  When  a  board  of  directors  has  fully  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  all  of  the  specifications  duly  mentioned  and  the  contract  signed, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  teacher's  salary  cannot  lie  reduced  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  employed,  unless  with  his  consent;  and  if  reduceii 
without  his  consent,  the  school  district,  as  a  public  corporation,  is  liable  for 
his  wages. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  a  direct  lien  against  the  school  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  clerk,  who  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  district.  The 
said  lien  does  not  apply  to  any  special  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
clerk,  but  to  any  and  all  public  school  funds  of  whatever  source  in  bis 
hands  at  the  time  such  lien  is  placed. 

4.  A  public  school  teacher  Is  not  entitled  to  his  wsges  for  the  time  lost  in 
attending  teachers'  examinations.  He  is  entitled,  however,  under  the  lav/, 
to  his  wages  for  two  days  in  order  to  attend  the  annual  county  institute: 
Subdivision  23,  section  2*3,  Oregon  School  Laws. 
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6.  A  teacher  under  contract  does  not  lose  his  wages  during  the  time  for 
which  school  is  closed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious  diseH^ie  in 
the  school,  and,  unless  extraordinary  and  controlling  circumstances  dictate 
otherwise,  he  is  entitled  to  full  wages  under  contract  during  sucli  ))eriod. 
Common  reason  dictates  that  the  leacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  public' 
misfortune  of  the  district  during  bis  term  of  service  under  contract. 

6.  The  teacher's  contract  witli  the  board  of  directors  binds  the  district  for 
bis  wages  during  the  entire  period  of  his  emplnyment  without  reference  to 
sut)aequetit  circumstances,  unless  it  tx;  his  dismissal  for  inconiptency  or  other 
good  and  substantial  cause.  The  fact  that  scbcK)l  patrons  removing  from 
the  district  with  their  children  to  the  extent  that  the  schtjol  attendance  has 
l)eeii  wholly  eliminated,  dt^es  not  debar  the  teacher  from  securing  his  wages 
unless  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  the  same. 

7.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he  is 
employed.  And  although  the  pf.rHormef  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
wholly  changed  during  such  period*  his  term  of  service  is  not  necessarily 
reduced.  Changes  in  the  board  of  directors  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 
contract  does  not  lessen  the  liability  of  tlie  district. 

8.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  school 
mouth  upon  evidence  that  proper  service  has  ii>een  rendered  under  his  con- 
tract. But  the  school  directors  should  be  especially  careful  that  the  wages^ 
for  the  last  month  under  contract  should  not  be  paid  until  thr  teaeher^s 
report  baa  been  received,  examined,  accepted,  and  tiled  in  the  office  of  the- 
district  clerk.  When  the  teacher  presents  his  warrant  to  the  schtK>l  clerk 
for  payment,  and  there  being  no  funds  in  the  district  treasury  to  pay  the 
same,  then,  the  warrant  should  be  indorsed  by  the  clerk  "not  paid  U\t  the 
want  of  fands,'^  from  which  date  the  warrant  should  draw  interest  at  the 
legal  rale.  This  opinion  is  applicable  to  teachers  in  service  of  all  public 
school  districts  in  this  state,  except  in  districts  having  a  population  of  four 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  all  .such  districts  it  is  especially  men- 
tionetl  that  school  warrants  shall  not  draw  interest. 

9.  ^hool  warrants  issued  for  salary  of  teachers  do  not  take  precedence 
over  warrants  drawn  for  other  purposes.  When  there  are  outstanding  war- 
rants against  a  school  dlstri«'t,  the  clerk  may  pay  thf>8e  first  presented.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  money  of  each  year  be  exclusively  applied  to  pay 
for  schools  taught  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  levied.  Where  the  clerk 
has  money  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  warrant,  which, 
upon  presentation  he  refu-ses  to  pay,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  mandamus: 
J/ouard  v.  Bamford,  3  Or.  565. 

10.  In  order  to  receive  his  monthly  salary,  the  teacher  must  hold  a  valid 
warrant  issued  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  clerk  of  the  board,  and  the  clerk  cannot  ])ay  out  school  lunds  un- 
less such  \f  arrant,  duly  signed,  is  presented  by  the  teacher.  Hch<K)l  warrants 
are  legal  only  when  issued  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  at  a 
reguldr  or  special  meeting.  If  two  of  the  directors  vote  for  the  issuance  of 
warrants,  such  warrants  are  legal  liens  against  the  district.  In  issuing 
warrants  the  si^hool  directors,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble,  should 
be  particularly  careful  that  such  warrants  be  issued  only  for  actual  indebt- 
edness of  the  district:  Subdivisions  14,  15,  16,  17,  section  37,  Oregon  School 
Ijaws. 

TEACHERS'   PREROGATIVES. 

1.  A  teacher  may,  in  proper  cases,  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  pun- 
i«*hment.  If  the  punishment  Is  excessive  the  parent  may  appeal  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  redress,  and  through  them  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent, and  through  him  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  Teachera,  under  the  law,  have  an  absolute  ri^^ht  to  compel  children  to 
observe  personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  order,  promptness,  and  gentility  of 
niannera.  Also  to  avoid  profanity  and  vulgarity.  And  it  is  their  duty  to 
enforce  all  restrictions,  rules,  and  retrulations  established  by  the  board  of 
direciors  for  the  government  of  the  sch(K)l. 
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3.  The  teacher  does  not  have  the  absolute  authority,  under  the  law,  to 
determine  the  branches  of  study  that  shall  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  uiust  be  adopted  under  tlit*  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  in  this  the  teacher  is  entitled,  under  the  law,  to 
the  counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  directors  in  all  details  appertaining  to 
the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  school:  Subdivision  12,  section  37,  Oregon 
School  Laws. 

4.  The  teacher  should  not  expel  a  pupil  from  the  school  without  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  and,  in  any  case,  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion should  be  rarely  used,  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  public  school  is,  to 
bring  in  and  to  hold,  not  to  drive  out.  The  continued  use  of  priifane  or 
obscene  language,  vicious  conduct,  deliberate  injury  of  the  schoolhouse,  or 
of  any  property  belonging  to  the  school,  are  proper  causes  for  expulsion. 

5.  Children  affected  with  contagious  diseases  should  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  school,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Contagious 
disease  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  expulsion.  A  child  with  a  conta^oua 
disease  may  be  temporarily  suspended  from  attending  the  school,  but  should 
not  be  expelled  for  this  reason.  If  the  child  be  wrongfully  expelled  from 
the  school,  his  parents  may  bring  action  against  the  directors  of  the  district 
for  damages. 

6.  A  pupil  may  be  expelled  under  the  law  for  gross  immorality  and  con- 
tinued truancy.  And  while  a  pupil  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  may 
t>e  temporarily  suspended  only,  he  should  be  absolutely  expelled  for  gross 
immorality,  as  this  may  be  both  contagious  and  infectious  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  school.  The  right  to  attend  school  without  condition  is 
not  absolute  under  the  law,  but  a  child  can  attend  school  only  when  he 
complies  with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. A  child  who  is  an  habitual  and  incorrigible  truant  should  Lie  expelled 
from  the  school,  as  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advance- 
menl  and  improvement  of  the  school. 

USK  AND  CAKE  OF  SCHOOLHOirSES. 

1.  Primarily  the  public  schoolhouse  is  built  for  public  school  purposes 
only.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  ordinarily  made  in  all  districts  in  ease  of 
holding  the  annual  school  meeting,  or  special  school  meetings,  regularly 
called  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  district.  If  the  board  of  directors 
should  deem  best  to  make  other  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  evening  schools, 
singing-schools,  literary  societies,  Bunday-sehools,  et<*.,  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  expressed  that  sdnie  guarantee  be  given  that  the 
parties  thus  occupying  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  responsible  for  its  proper 
use  and  protection.  Also  that  the  building,  grounds,  appurtenances,  and 
property  of  the  school  children  shall  be  safe  from  defacement  and  injury, 
and  the  rooms  to  be  left  in  as  good  condition  as  when  occupied. 

2.  Should  boards  of  directors  determine  to  grant  the  public  schoolliouse 
for  the  purpoises  designated,  then  such  privileges  should  be  c^rt^fuliy 
guarded,  and  the  conditions  of  the  same  explicitly  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned. 

3.  A  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  care  of  the  schoolhouse  after 
school  hours.  Boards  of  directors  are  the  proper  custodians  and  controllers 
of  school  property  under  the  law,  and  they  cannot  compel  the  teacher  to 
have  an  oversight  of  the  school  property,  unless  such  provisions  are  under- 
stood and  set  forth  in  the  teacher's  contract. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  public  schools  and  school 
C'fflcers  in  Oregon,  made  in  pursuance  of  section  17,  subdivision  2  of  the 
Oregon  School  Ijaws,  whi(!h  reads  as  follows:  The  state  board  shall  have 
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j:K)wer  ( 2^  to  prescribe  a  series  of  rul<»s  for  the  govern iDent  of  public  scboold 
that  shall  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  prevent  truancy,  secure  and  pro- 
mote tbe  real  interests  of  the  schools.  Revised  January  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty -one;  January  lii-Ht,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five; 
May  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  September  thirteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine;  November  eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine;  January  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two;  April 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -four. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

RULE  I. 

The  state  »uperlutendent  of  public  Instruction  shall  issue  to  tbe  several  county  Hcbool 
superintendeotA,  in  lime  for  the  public  examination  of  leach.ernon  the  seco»»d  Vedm-sday  of 
FcDmary,  May,  .\UKUtt.  and  November  of  each  year,  printed  lists  of  uniform  que»iious  pre- 
pared by  the  stale  l)oard  of  examination  for  use  *iu  thot<e  examinations  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  hereinafter  pre»crlk>ed  for  the  government  of  county  superintend  en  is. 

APPEAL?. 


Any  per<ion  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  onlev  of  the  district  board  of  directors  in  any  mat- 
ter of  law  or  of  fact*  ( pertaining  U)  the  school  district )  may,  within  ten  days  after  the  rendi- 
tion of  such  deciMon  or  the  making  ot  such  order,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  county  superin- 
tendcn:  of  the  couniy:  prorided.Jnrthfr^xYiixt  thi;*  right  ol  appeal  shall  be  open  to  all  In  rela- 
tion to  all  school  difficultii's  and  complications  occurring  in  school  districts  or  relating  to 
^chool  'luesiionsof  every  Itind. 

KULE  III. 

Tbe  basis  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  a  complaint  filed  by  the  party  »K'Krleved  with  the 
couoty  superintendent  nilhin  the  time  for  laiting  the  api>eal. 

RULE  iV. 

Tbe  complaint  ^hall  set  forth  the  errors  complained  of  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner. 


Tbe  county  superintendent  shall,  witliin  ten  days  after  the  hlint;  of  such  cpmplaiut  in  his 
otfcce.  notify  the  clerk  of  the  proper  district,  in  writing,  of  the  lakiii^'  of  such  appeal,  and  the 
'.alter  shall,  within  ten  days  alter  being  ihii«<  notified,  tile  in  tlie  oMiee  of  the  county  superin- 
i«n«leiit  a  complete  transcript  of  tbe  record  an-l  proceeduig"*  relating  to  the  decision  com- 
plained of.  which  iransiTipi  shall  be  eertilied  to  be  coirect  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

RULE  VI. 

After  tbe  filing  of  tbe  transcripts  aforesaid  in  his  otlice,  the  county  superintendent  shall 
notify,  in  writing,  all  persons  adversidy  intertisted  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  matter  of 
appeal  will  be  heard  by  him. 

RULE  VII, 

At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  the  hearing  he  shall  hear  and  receive  testimony  for  either  party, 
and  for  that  puriiof>e  mav  administer  oaths  if  necessary  ;  and  he  shall  make  such  deciNion  as 
may  b«  jus^t  and  equitable,  which  shall  be  final,  unless  appealed  from  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing rule. 

RULE  vni. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  state  super- 
iDtendent  of  public  instruction  In  the  same  manner  as  provided  (or  taking  appeals  from  the 
district  board  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  ncHrly  as  apidicHble,  except  that  he  shall  give 
iweniy  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  like  notice  shall  be 
fiTen  the  adverse  party.  And  tbe  decision  when  made  (ihall,  so  far  as  the  .'-chool  department 
IS  concerned,  be  fInaL  This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all  cases,  except  ns  hereinafter  pro- 
vi<ied.  and  in  any  case  of  suflicieut  importance  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction* 
may  bring  the  matter  before  the  state  board  of  education  for  determination. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS, 

RII.E   IX. 

At  the  public  quarterly  examination  of  tO'tchers  providetl  by  law.  the  county  suf>erintend- 
em  shall  use  tbe  uniform  qoestions  furnished  u\  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
h'>Q.and  the  signatures  of  all  assistant  examiners  shall  api>ear  on  all  certificates  issued  at 
these  examinations. 
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The  ooaiity  }x>ard  of  education  shall  bol<l  ii>!  regular  public  ((uarterly  cxamiDation  of  appli- 
canis  for  teachers'  certitlciites  on  the  second  Wcilnesday  of  February.  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember.   The  hour  of  openlQj?  trie  sersiou  of  the  l>«mrd  shall  be  uue  o'clock  p.  m. 


All  questions  for  the  public  (|uarterly  examiuaiions  «^hR]l  be  forwa'^ded  to  each  county 
superinteudent.  whof^hMll  have  exclusive  charKe  of  vuch  questions  until  the  examination  is 
commenced,  aud  the  uuest'.ons  shall  not  be  ojieiied  except  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers Ht  the  time  of  t><.>Kiunini[;  each  public  quarterly  exaoiiuation. 

RULE  XII. 

Two  ( '2 )  mcm)M;rK  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  bu.^ineM. 

RULE  XIII. 

Applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  who  were  ab&ent  at  iu  opening  with- 
out good  and  ^unicient  excuse. 

RULE  XIV. 

No  applicant  ohall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  person  during 
the  examination,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  chairman. 


All  applicants  shall  begin  iu  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  aud  uo  recess  shall  be  taken 
until  that  subject  is  finished. 

RLLE  XVI. 

Applicants  are  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences  as  far  as  practicable.    Full  creditii 
will  be  given  only  when  answers  are  correct  in  fact  and  form. 


No  spplicant  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  textbook  in  his  possession  during  the  hours  of  ex- 
amination. 

RILE  xviii. 

All  applicants  must  Indorse  their  papers  with  their  numbers  and  the  name  of  the  subject 
and  date  of  examination;  and  all  entries  on  the  record-book  kept  by  the  county  superintend 
ent  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  on  these  numbers  only.  The  names  of  the  applicants  shall 
not  be  entered  upon  the  re^ibter  until  the  close  of  the  examination,  but  shall,  with  the  num- 
ber and  the  name,  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  on  blank  cards,  which 
shall  be  kept  In  a  sealed  envelope  till  the  close  of  the  examination. 

RULE  XIX. 

No  n)eml>er  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  auy  one  the  standing  of  any  applicant  on 
liny  study  during  the  examination. 

RULE  XX. 

Every  applicant,  before  receiving  his  certificate,  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  **  I  do 
hereby*  cenity  that  prior  to  ihi»  examination  1  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  propoeed, 
and  Iikve  neither  given  nor  received  any  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  same." 

RULE   XXI. 

In  examinations  for  permits,  the  county  suT>erintendents  shall  not  use  the  same  qnestioas 
as  al  the  la^i  preceding  public  examination,  but  questions  of  the  same  grade  aud  number 

shall  be  used. 

Hl'LE   XXII. 

Examinations  of  teachers  shall  in  every  cu.se  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  writing  ; 
and  the  questions  and  answers  indorsed  with  the  candidate's  name  and  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  and  kept  as  a  part  of  its  per- 
manent records. 

*  RILE   XXIII. 

County  superintendents  must  require  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  who  are  not 
personally  known  to  them  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  to  present  satisfactory  written  testi- 
monials to  that  effect  from  two  or  more  persons  of  respectable  standing.  Such  testimonials 
shall  be  tiled  with  the  examination  papers,  and  bhall  remain  permanently  iu  the  otDce  of  tbe 
superintendent. 

RILE  xxiv. 

Tbe  county  superintendent  may  revoke  any  certificate  obtained  by  fraud  or  niii> representa- 
tion as  to  the'character  of  the  applicant,  or  when  the  holder  ha.**  'H'eri  f^uilty  of  gros>  immoral- 
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ity  since  the  certificate  was  granted.  But  no  certificate  f>ball  be  revoked  unless  the  holder 
ftbail  have  been  duly  notified  of  ibe  chargefl  a^^ainst  bim.  and  shall  have  had  au  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  against  them,  or  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved;  provided, 
that  in  all  ca£«s  where  personal  acknowledgment  or  guilt  is  made  by  the  holder,  ibe  certificate 
may  be  annulled  without  trial. 

RULE  XXV. 

The  action  of  (he  county  superintendent  in  revoking  a  certificate,  because  of  the  immoral 
conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  holder,  Is  subjected  to  au  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  examin- 
ers sitUng  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decisiou  in  such  case,  when  reached,  shall  be  fina^,  uiiKbk 
appealed  in  regular  form. 

»ULF  XXVI. 

The  Goanty  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  the  county  board  of  examiners, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals,  conducting  public  examinations,  or  for  the  consideration 
of  all  questions  that  mav  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  m  this  county.  The 
meetiUKS  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient  by  the  county  superintendent:  provided,  that  the  public  quarterly  examina- 
tions shall  be  hela  as  provided  in  section  2d  of  the  school  law. 

RULE  XX  VII. 

In  any  case  where  a  certificate  ha«  been  revoked,  as  set  forth  in  rule  XXIV.,  no  certificate 
shall  be  granted  to  ibe  same  person  In  the  Kame  county,  or  in  any  other  county  in  the  state, 
within  three  months  from  date  of  revocation,  unleav  the  decision  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  revoking  the  certificate  shall  have  been  duly  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  county  board 
of  examiners  or  state  board  of  education. 

RULE  XXVIII. 

In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  couotv  superintendent 
and  board  of  examiners,  the  appellant  Fhall  give  due  uutice,  in  writing,  to  the  county  super- 
iDteodentof  his  intention  Iti  the  premises  similarly  and  within  the  i«aine  time  as  specified  for 
school  district  appeals  in  rule  11.  Within  ten  days  alter  such  nonce  has  been  received  the 
county  superintendent  may  cause  the  county  board  of  examiners  to  be  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  appeal.  The  county  superintendent  may  require  the  attendance  of  the 
appellant  and  all  important  witnesses  in  case  the  <iame  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  more  in- 
telligent and  equitable  examination  of  the  appeal.  Copies  of  written  testimony,  affidavit.^, 
etc..  pertaining  to  the  examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

RULE  XXIX. 

In  ca^e  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  believes  that  the  county  superintendent  and  board  of 
examiners  have  done  him  an  iniustice  upon  examination,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  state  board  of  education.  In  case  the  appli- 
cant intends  to  appeal  to  the  Slate  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  he  shall  within  ten 
days  after  said  examination  notify  the  county  superintendent,  in  writing,  of  his  intention. 
Wittiin  ten  days  after  such  notice  the  county  huperintimdent  shall  transmit  to  the  ^tate  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  the  notice  of  appeal  and  the  questions  u^ed  at  the  examina- 
tion, tc^eiher  with  the  candidate's  answers  thereto. 

RULE  XXX. 

The  tftate  siu>erintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  certificates  only, 
upon  appeal  from  couuty  superlntendent>.  and  then  only  incase  it  appears  that  the  county 
!!>iperintendent  ha.sdone  the  candidate  substMutial  injustice  in  the  immediate  examination 
and  in  the  grade  awarded  by  him;  provided^  that  the  state  nuperlntendent  of  public  inslruc- 
Uoo  may  require  the  appellant  to  pa<«  such  additional  examinatiou  on  any  or  all  of  the 
branches  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  as  he  may  deem  right  and  proper  in  the  premLsch; 
prmided,  further,  that  the  county  board  of  exaraine'ra  may  be  required  to  Issue  such  grade  of 
certificate  a.^  may  be  determined  on  appeal  by  the  state  superintendent  and  state  board  of 
examiners,  or  state  boarrl  of  education. 

RULE  XXXI. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers ( or  !iuch  Oi'  them  as  he  may  call  to  his  assistance ).  shall  have  the  right  to  decide  all 
appeals  from  county  superintendents  relative  to  examinations,  sec  forth  in  rules  XXIX.  and 
XXX.  No  appeals  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  shall  have  been  first  given 
to  the  cdmty  rtuperintendent  by  the  person  appealing,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  the  ex- 
amination, nor  unleoa  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have  been  transmitted,  with  the  papers  re 
laiing  to  the  ca:»e.  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 
RULE  XXXII. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  may  dismiss  all  pupils  under  eight  years  of 
va  after  a  four  hoars'  seaalon  each  day,  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  may  allow  to  pupils 
<"  tbat  age  recesses  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  schoolroom  shall  not 
«ceed  three  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 
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BULB  XXXIIl. 

Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversieht  over  the  conduct  and  hablu  of  the 
pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  alito  at  the  recesses  aud  itiu-rmisnioiis  and  while  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  school. 

RtJLX  zxxiv. 

It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will  constantly  be  maininined  in  all 
public  schools;  but  teachers  are  cautioned  against  displays  of  ill  temper  and  undue  severity 
in  the  schoolroom. 

RULE  ZXXV. 

In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insnbnrdination,  when  the  teacher  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  school,  he  may  su«peud  a  pupil,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  directors  of  the 
district  ibereof.  The  dire<'tors  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the  matter,  and  If  they  ap- 
prove the  action  of  the  teacher  and  think  the  case  calls  for  Airtber  punishment,  ibey  may  ex- 
pel the  pupil  from  the  school. 

BULB  XXXVI. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  their  ptipllh  correct  principles  of  morality  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  sodely,  and 
for  the  goverument  under  which  they  live. 

BULB  XXXVII. 

Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  shall  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  open  at  each  intermisaiuu  for 
the  purpose  of  chanKing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require  his  pupils  to  take 
proper  exercise,  aud  shall  encourage  hcalihftil  plays  at  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit 
all  QHiigerous  and  immoral  games  and  amusements. 

RULB  XXXVIII. 

Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  within  reasonable  limits,  to  direct 
Hnd  ooiitrol  the  studies  of  their  pupils ;  to  arrange  them  iu  proper  classes,  and  to  decide,  sob- 
ject  to  thcM  rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  pursue. 

BVLB  XXXIX. 

In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  In  the  stat^  where  there  are  oupila  of  the  proper 
age  and  degree  of  advancement,  classes  may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  tne  following  named 
studieh,  to  wit :  First,  secoud.  third,  lourth,  and  tiflh  readen;  orthography  (embracing  pro- 
nunciation and  word  analysis):  penmanship;  primary,  elementary  (mental),  and  practical 
arithmetic;  elementary  and  comprehensive  geography:  beginners' aud  advanced  grammar: 
United  States  history;  elementary  natural  science;  common  school  literature;  citizenship; 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  vocal  music.  In  such  schools,  no  branches  additional  to  these 
shall  be  taught  unless  the  directors  so  order  by  positive  vote;  and  in  no  case  shall  tea(:her» 
neglect  the  classes  pursuing  the  above  named  studies  in  order  to  make  room  for  any  addi- 
tional branches.  In  high  schools  and  other  public  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  follow- 
ing named  .ntndles  may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  at»ove  mentioned,  to  wit:  Algebra, 
astronomy,  geometry,  geology,  general  history  (advanced;,  composition,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  t>ookiieepiog,  aud  the  science  uf  guvem- 
mt'nt,  and  vocul  music;  protided,  that  the  state  series  of  textbooks,  as  set  forth  In  rule  XI^. 
and  no  others,  shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or 
prevent  tt-achers  tYom  introilucing  into  their  schools  such  oral  instructions  and  "object  les- 
sons" a.s  they  may  deem  neces>ary  or  suitable. 

RULE  XL. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  textbooks  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent'! for  use  in  the  public  schools  o(  this  state,  aud  be  it  hereby  declared  and  made  known 
that  in  acconiance  with  the  law  of  Oregon  governing  the  same,  asset  forth  in  sectiona  2575. 
2576.  and  '2'>77.  approved  February  flfth.  eiehteen  hundre<l  and  eighty  nine,  as  compiled  and 
annotated  by  \V.  Lair  Hill,  pertaining  to  education,  and  alsio  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  stale  of  Oregon,  approved  February  twcniy-tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  utnety-three. 
the  Huperinttfudent  of  public  instruction  of  the  stale  of  Oregon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  did  proceed  to  take  the  votes  ot  all  the  county  superintendents  and 
members  of  the  state  board  of  examiners,  which  vote  was  canvassed  ou  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, an  provided  by  law.  and  ou  examinatlou  of  said  vote  found  the  following  textbooks 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  school  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  did  receive  a  majori  ty  of  all  said  votes 
cast,  and  that  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  textbooks  that  shall  be  used  in  tne  pub- 
lic schools  from  Octot>er  fintt,  eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-five,  to  (October  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred Mud  one.  a  pericxl  of  six  years,  to  wit:— 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


.V<ww#   i»/  htftM, 


'     Ketail 
Kx-  tntrit.        Hkote-      maUing        iftaU 

change      ductorf  '       «•*'  yrUf     '  contract 

priet .  jtrirr.       prirr  at        frum     \     rttaU 

J>ortlaHd.  p^rtUndX  pricr 


SwiDton'a  Sew  Word  Analysis 5  0  20    f  0  yJ^ 

Webster's  Primary  DlcllonEry 48 

Web^t4fr'B  Common  School  Diciionary . 72 

Webbier'»  HUhiJchool  Diciionary I 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary. .__ - 

Barnes'  New  National  First  Reader i         14 

Barne«*  New  National  Second  Header 26 

Banies'  New  National  Third  Reader :» 

Bariies'  New  National  Fourth  Reader 45 

Barnes'  New  National  Fl Ah  Reader 60 

Speucerifin  Copyboolcs,  revised  edition: 

Tracings,  Noa.  1  to  4 .__ 

Shorter  Cnur6e.  N«i8. 1  to  7 

CommoD  School  Course,  Noa.  1  to  7 

Ba>inesi«  Course.  Kos  8  to  11 __ 

Fish's  Arithmetic.  No.  1 .._ 20 

KiJih'8  Arithmetic.  No.  2.-_ 35 

Bmolcs'  Mental  Arithmetic 


20 
35 
oO 
70 

85 

*08 
♦08 
•10 
•08 
80 


SO  :t2 
44 
66! 

89  ! 
1  35  > 

18 ; 

:n 
45 
63  ; 

HI 


Monteiih'^  Elementary  Geography 36 

Mnnteith's  CkimprehenMve  Geography,  Oregon  edition.         GO 

Maxweti'6  First  Book  In  EnglLsh 25 

Maxwell's  Introductory  English  (Jramraar 30 

Maxweli'b  Advanced  Englibb  Grammer 36 

National  Number  Tablets,  Not*.  1  to  12 I 

Bmiih's  Primary  Physiology  and  Hygiene '        20  i 

Smith's  Mementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene '        30 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiolney - 

Pet«rman'8  Civil  Government.  Oregon  edition . 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  Tnlted  Slates 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  United  States I 

Barnes'  General  History 

Loomis'  Progressive  Ma&ic  Lessons: 

Book  No.  1 ' 

Book  No.  2 

Book  No  3 - ^ 

Book  No.  4... 

Book  No  6 _ 

Song  Wave I 

Mnnteiih's  Popular  Science  Reader ' 

BobiiiwD'a  New  Elementary  Algebra _ I 

Robiosou's  (ieometry , 

Bryant  and  Stratlon's  Common  School  Bookkeeping. ..I 

Ward's  Business  Forms.  Nos.  1  and  2 i 

Ward's  Huainess  Forms,  Nos.  3  and  4 \ 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology 

Steele*  Popular  chemistry I 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany _.. 

Stearic's  Popular  Physics __ _ 

Steele's  New  Descriptive  Astronomy 

i5t*^le'»  Fourteen  Weeks  in  (Jeology _. 

Gows(rood  Morals  and  Goixl  Manners | 

Ktdd's  New  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture 

dtifflew»e»tml  Reading  for  Primary  and  Cframmar  SfHool/i. 

Jobonnot's  Natural  Series: 

BoiikM  of  <:alB  and  Dog?*-„ _. 

Friends  In  Feathers  and  Furs 

Neighbors  with  WingM  and  Kins 

Cnrioiu  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  swimmers 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs.. 


48 

:» 

60 
1  28 

11 
14 
19 
:?2 
46 
45 
60 


90 
80  ' 


_.     »  0  17 

30  I 

40 

.■__ I  .>4 

Ghmpaesof  the  Animate  World I- |  1  00 

Joboonot'b  Historical  Series: 

Grandfather's 8U>rles  _ _.j I  '2rj 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds _ 30  , 

Stories  of  Our  Country 1 40  I 

Stories  of  Other  Lands ■ _  ,  40  : 

Storieeof  the  Olden  Time ,  'A 

Ten  Oreat  Evenu  In  History - 1  54 

Geographical  Reader.- _ '. 1  00  ' 

•Each,    t Per  dozen. 


60  , 
1  00 

40 

40 

60 
♦08  I 

30  I 

50  I 
1  00 

60 

60 

96 
1  60 

14 

18 
*2.'»  I 
42  ' 
72 
ek-, 

1  08  I 
90  I 
K)  . 

*10 

*i:i 

1  20 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


+  65  I 
t65  ' 
t87  I 

tw 

27  I 
54 

"'54 
99  . 
36 
36 
54 

27  i 

90  ' 
54  ' 

.>4| 

85  I 

1  44  ! 

12! 
16 


S  0  35  ' 
48  ' 
72 
98 
150 
98  I 
36 
50  > 
70  ' 
90  I 

t72  ' 
t72 
t96 
t96  ' 

30; 

60  I 


.^9  ■ 

r>8 
97  i 
81 
72  I 

tl  '20; 

ti  «0  I 
1  08  , 

90 ; 

90 
90  ' 
•K)| 
90 
90 

90 : 


60 

1  10 

40 

40 

IK) 

tl  00 

30 

50 

1  00 

60 

60 

1  00  ' 

160  ! 

14 

18 

25 

43 

T2 

65  I 

75  1 

1  08 

90 

80 

*10 

♦15 

1  20 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00  1 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


9  40 
66 
80 

106 

1  66 
26 
40 
65 
80 

1  00 

♦08 
♦08 
•10 
•10 
35 
6.'» 


$  0  16 
27 

m 

36 
48 
90 

24 
•27 
36 

36  . 
48 

48  1 
90 


SO 


17 

30 
4<l 
40 
54 
00 

27 
80  I 
40  ! 
40  ' 

fA  I 
54 

00  I 


1  26 
46 
45 
66 

•10 
36 
56 

1  10 
65 
66 

1  00 

1  76 

20 

'20 

30 

50 

80 

75 

8^^ 

1  20 

I  00 

90 

•15 

•20 

1  35 

1  10 

1  10 

1  10 

I  10 

1  10 

1  10 

1  10 


0  20 
35 
46 
l.'V 
60 

1  10 

:U) 
:«> 
45 
45 
60 
60 
1  IC 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT —Concluded. 


\amf  of  bftki. 


change 


Rftail 
Jntro-        Wktlr-      maihuf  i      ■«<*<' 
duftorp         *«^  price        nmtr*r' 

price.       priet  at       from  r«iail 

PktrtlaaH.  p^trOoHd      P^^ 


Supplf.nicHtai  Rcmiing  fur  AdraurcU  and  High  Sch»K>U. 

Irviiig's  Sketchbook  — Selections 3 $     20    S     18    f     20 

I rving'8  Tales  of  a  Traveler _ — 50  45  50 

8coU'!i  Ivanhoe.— 50  45  60 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  lAke - - 30  27  30 

Scott's  A bboit  - - 60  54.|  60 

8cott's  Mamiion 40  36  40, 

Scott's  Woodstock - - - 60  M  60 

Macaulay's  Second  E.s.say  on  Chatham „ — 20  18  20 

Stiakspeare's  Julius  I 'a>.sar — , 20  18  20 

Hhakspeare'8  Tweiah  Night. *20  18  20 

shakHpeare'?  McTchanl  of  Venice 20  18,  20 

Shaksptjare'a  Midsunircer  Nigtjit'8  Dream..- - 20  18  20 

Webster's  Bunker  Uill  Orations 20  18  20 

De  (overly  Papers  from  S|»eciator _ 20  18  20 

Arnold's  Sohrab and  Ruslum  20  18  20 

Emerson's  American  Scholar,  s?elf- Reliance ' 20  18  20 


25 

bit 

»'. 
2:. 


All  of  the  textbooks  designed  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  t»tate  of  Oregon  not  beinj; 
then  and  there  adopted  antl  declared  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
uinety-flve,  the  superintendent  did.  in  accordance  with  the  law  made  and  provided  in  such 
cases,  proceed  to  take  the  vote  of  the  county  huperintendents  and  state  board  of  examiners: 
an<l  the  state  board  of  education  did  receive  and  canvass  the  same,  wherein  the  remainder  of 
said  textbooks  were  adopted  and  declared  to  be  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public schooli 
ill  tin*  Mate  of  Oregon  for  the  term  of  six  (6}  years  from  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
Tiinety-five.  and  that  thin  supplementary  seleclion  bv  votes  does  complete  the  entire  list  of 
texibonks  to  be  ubed  in  the  public  J^chools  of  Oregon  fur  the  t«>rm  a^  set  forth  above.  In  con^ 
iiectioii  with  the  textbooks  is  hIho  given  the  exchange,  introductory,  wholesale,  and  state 
contract  retail  prices  uf  said  textbooks:- 


.\.lMt  of  fc'.'.A-. 


Ke<?d  s  Word  Lessons    ...   $0  20 

Man^ou's  MoMel  Spelling  Blanks      ._ 

iMau.Non'H  Kconomic  Spelling  Blanks 

Maii>oii'.>  StwUniy;  Hlunks,  1,  2.  and  3 

MauMHi's  Klementary  Blanks.  _.  _. 

Kcleclio  liKliisirial  Drawing,  1  to  3 

KoUM'tic  Indu-'iirial  Drawitig.  4  to  > 

Ecleelic  Druwiiuf.  high  school  course.  6  to  9 

Wad'ly's  Corapositiou  and  Rhetoric 

Kcleciic  Physical  <tengraphy 

.■««uiiih'N  Studies  in  English  Literature 1  K» 


»alf 
jrricf. 

.-   «  0  20 
•40 

Retail 

pticf . 

$0  25 

05 

0.'> 

10 

05 

10 

15 

20 

1  10 

1  10 

1  35 

Ck'lUgC 

price. 

SO  10 

""'80' 

80 
72 

/Kfro- 
ductoty 
price. 

9020 

to 

05 

10 

05 

U) 

12 

15 

1  00 

1  00 

1  20 

Retail 

maUins 

frttm 
FttrUanH. 

*40 

•42 

•75 

•75 

*40 

*42 

*y6 

•1  20 

...      *l  50 
...     •!  80 

•1  W 
•2  2U 

90 

1  W 
1  ») 

...        1  80 

1  2U 

*  Per  dozen. 

The  foregoing  are  the  prices  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  of  the  state  t>oard  of  education  with 
the  publishers  of  Miid  books.  It  is  further  understood  ihat  said  books  are  to  be  kept  on  sale  at 
finch  depositories  as  the  state  board  has  or  may  hereafter  designate.  It  Is  also  required  that 
the  )>ubli.'>hers  shsll  provide  and  furnish,  lor  placing  in  every  Kchoolhouse  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  a  printed  card  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  all  said  t)ooks:  and  it  is 
desired  that  due  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  matter  of  placing  said  cards  in  conapicuous 
))lace&  in  said  schoolhouses  that  all  may  be  duly  informed  or  the  same. 

FOR  HIGH   AND   ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 


Mathematics—  Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  Stewart's  'leometry,  Schuyler's  Trigooometrr, 
Olney's  Higher  Algebra. 

History  — Lancaster's  English  History,  Barnes'  General  History,  Ridpath's  United  States 
History  (academic  edition).  Martin's  Civil  (tovernment. 
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Science  — Eclectic  Physiciil  Geography,  Tracey's  Physiology,  Avery's  First  Principles  of 
Nataral  Philosophy.  A.  P  Gage's  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,  Williams'  IntrodnctioD  to 
Chemical  Science,  WlUiams'  Laboratory  Manual. 

Latin  — Hark ncss'  Kasy  I^tiu  LeBsons,  llarkness'  I^tin  Grammar.  Arrowsmith  and  Wich- 
er'a  Latin  Readings.  Harper  and  Tolroan's  C'iL>ar,  IIarknef«8'  Cicero,  Harper'n  Virgil. 

German  —  Deutsche  Codoquial  Reader,  Jnne.s  Mcissuer  German  Grammar  (shorter  course), 
Boisen's  German  Prose.  Novellett^s  (Bernhardt),  Schiller's  William  Tell,  Schiller's  Mane 
Stoart,  Harris'  Composition. 

English  — Maxwell's  Advanced  EngHi<h  Grammar.  A.  8.  Hill's  Rhetoric,  Shaw's  English 
Literature.  American  Poems,  American  Prose.  Supplementary  books  for  study  in  literature 
are  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms. 

Bookkeeping  — Bryant  and  Stratton's  High  School  Edition. 

BULB  XLI. 

In  primary  schools  where  it  Is  deemed  necessary  to  begin  instruction  in  reading  of  easier 
grmde  iban  the  first  reader,  charts  or  a  suitable  primer  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

BULB  XLII. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  prepare,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  a  pro- 
gramme of  daily  exercises  and  recitations,  and  post  the  same  in  a  convenient  place  in  the 
schoolroom  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

BULB  XLIII. 

Everv  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided  by  the  board  of  directors  with  a  school 
register  in  which  he  shall  carefully  note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  his  pupils.  At  the 
clone  of  the  school  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  who  shall 
preserve  the  same  along  with  the  other  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office  for  inspection. 

BULB  XLIV. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  thoroughly  examine  his  pupils  in  the 
»tudi(%  of  the  term,  using  written  quextions  and  u^ing  written  answers  whenever  practicable: 
and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accurately  upon  the  school 
register. 

BULB  XLV. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  either 
in  j»ers4jn  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardines-s,  or  dismissal  before  the  close 
of  the  f^hool.  and  noexcuste  shall  be  deemed  vali4  except  that  of  sickuess  or  nece^^ary  em- 
plovroent.  The  teacher  shall  be  the  judxe  of  the  sufficiency  of  excnse.«,  subject  to  an  appeul 
to  the  directors;  provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  may,  by  formal  adoption,  change  the 
f'baracter  of  the  excuses  which  shall  be  deemed  valid,  in  compliance  with  the  powers  of 
direcuirs  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  13,  section  37  uf  the  Oregon  School  Laws. 

BULB  XL VI. 

Whenever  the  unexcused  absence  of  any  pupil  during  anv  terra  shall  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate lo  i>even  days,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  directors,  and  the  teacher  may  suspend  him 
until  the  opinion  of  the  directors  can  be  taketi.  For  this  purpose  an  unexcused  absence  or 
tardiness  for  a  half-day  or  less,  or  lor  more  than  one  hour  at  any  one  lime  shall  be  deemed  a 
balf-<lay's  absence;  and  such  absence  or  tardiness  for  more  than  half  a  day  at  one  time  shall 
be  reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day. 

BULB  XLVII. 

The  names  of  all  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  th  is  state  who  at  the  dose  of  any  term 
thai!  be  found  to  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term,  and  who  have  main- 
tained correct  deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the  teacher  upon  suitable  rolls  of  honor,  and 
displayed  in  some  prominent  and  safe  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

BULB  XLVIII. 

The  t<-acher  of  every  public  school  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  make  out  and  transmif 
to  the  county  superintendent  a  written  report  according  to  such  form  as  may  be  furni(>hed  by 
the  htatc  bMird  of  education,  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  same  with  the  district  clerk.  In 
school^!  having  more  than  one  teacher,  the  principal  alone  must  report;  but  such  report  must 
include  the  statistics  for  the  whole  school. 

BULB  XLIX. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  are  required  to  attend  all  teachers'  Institutes 
held  under  authority  of  law  in  the  counties  where  they  reside;  provided^  that  they  shall  be  re- 
qoired  to  attend  the  annual  institute  in  their  count  v  in  each  year.  For  nonattendance  of  any 
teacher  at  the  institute  without  a  Kood  and  sufficient  rea.«on,  the  county  superintendent  is 
hereby  authorized  to  lower  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certificate,  or  revoke  the  same  in  his  discre- 
tion. .School  directors  are  reqtiired  to  allow  their  teachers  two  days  of  actual  school  service 
for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction  from  their  wages,  and  without  requiring  them 
afterwards  to  make  up  the  time  so  spent. 
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In  all  public  schook  in  this  state  the  teachers  Hball  reciuire  of  their  pupilR  ref^ilar  state<I 
exercisei  in  composition  and  declamation. 

RULS  LI. 

In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  exercises  io  fre«; 
gymnastics  and  suitable  voice  and  breaihing  exerci»es  be  given  daily. 

PCPILS. 


No  pupil  shall  be  alloued  to  retain  connection  with  any  public  school  unless  provided  with 
boolis,  blaie,  and  other  things  required  to  be  UMed  in  the  ciasaes  (o  which  he  is  assigned;  but 
no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  tor  this  crum)  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  given  one  weeli'a  pre- 
vioos  notice  to  his  parentH  or  guardians^  of  the  articles  needed.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  snp- 
phed  with  books,  etc.,  at  the  e-xpeiise  of  the  district  if  the  directors  so  order. 


Pupils  aflf^ted  with  contagious  di.Hea»es  .shall  not  be  alloued  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public 

■ChOOJB. 

RULE  LIV. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  (iob(M>l  punctually  and  regularly;  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher;  to  observe  gtxKl 
order  and  propriety  of  deportment;  to  be  diligent  in  titudy,  respectftil  to  teachers,  and  Itind 
and  obliging  to  schoolmates;  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  profanity  and  vulgar  Ian 
gnage,  and  to  be  clean  aud  neat  in  person  and  clothing. 


A.ny  pupil  who  ffhall  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure  any  schoolhouse,  or  injure  any 
fence,  trees,  or  outbuildings  belonging  to  any  schotil.  or  bhall  write  any  profane  orob*>cene 
language,  or  malce  any  obscene  pictures  on  the  school  premises,  ^hall  be  liable  to  suspension, 
expulsion,  or  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 


That  portion  of  these  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
teachers  and  pupils  shall  l>e  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the 
bchool,  at  least  once  during  each  school  term. 

WILUAM   P.  LORD. 

(xovernor. 
H.  R.  KINPAID, 

Secretary  of  State, 
G.  M.  IRVMN, 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

State  Hoard  of  Bdueaiim. 


DIPLOMAS  AND  (CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  received 
life  diplomat,  state  dfplomas,  and  state  certificates:— 

LIFK    DIPIiOMAS. 

From  Jtfarch  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  four,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  an  J 

ninety-^ix. 

Altman,  B.  C.  Bergin.  MoUie  A.  Cromwell.  C.  U. 

Allen,  Eftie  A.  Brinic,  Margin ia  P.  Calli&on,  Irene 

Adair,  Vena  K.  Booth.  Charles  Cram,  Anna  D. 

Alderson,  W.  C.  Buxion,  Mary  Cassavant,  Kdith 

Applegate,  Mercy  Broolis.  C.  D.  Chance,  Belle 

Andersou.  E.  H.  Brown.  Mones  R.  Cooper.  Ella 

Allen,  William  H.  Brehaut.  Mabel  Cnntrail.  Miles 

Bonham.  Martin  N.  Bonham.  Mrs.  Husie  G.  Coburn.  Hattie  B. 

Bryan.  Minnie  Bryan,  J  J.  (^hase,  Georgia  A. 

Bain,  Lennah  Blout,  Jennie  Cavana,  Violet  V. 

Be  ger,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Conper,  Margaret  J.  Clinkenbeard,  Alice  O. 

Bal-iKcr,  A.  \V.  canipbell,  P.  L  colinis.  Nellie 

Bodine,  Isabella  ('arson,  Alice  I.  Duuu,  Madge 
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Dmris.  Napoleou 
Deuman.  Auua  M. 
i^avift,  Helta 
Davis.  U.  A. 
l>elia.  Agnes  E. 
Duffield.  C.  W. 
Damewood.  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Draper,  A.  R. 
DaoielsoD.  Mary  L. 
Enes,  Benjamin  W. 
Francis,  Ida 
Farr,  Carrie  C. 
Gillis.  IdaL. 
Go  wans,  Margaret  Y. 
Goodnight.  Sylvetiter 
Ground.  Lottie  ». 
Gront,  Daniel  A. 
Galloway,  Elva 
Graham.  J.  S. 
Hitchcock.  C.  A. 
Uolman,  Mrs.  V.  E. 
Habersham,  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Hoover,  Mrs.  O. 
Homer.  Isabelle 
Hawley,  Waller  R. 
Hay,  Lucy  E. 
Henry.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Hamlin.  Frank  B. 
House.  Emily 
Hackett.  E.  C. 
Hutchinson.  T.  O. 
Hayes.  T.  A. 
Horton.  J.  M. 


Ingalls.  May  D; 
Jon#»s.  C.  H. 
Knight,  A.  N. 
Lent,  J.  B. 
I^ee.  N.  Eva 
Lilly,  G^^orge 
Marsh.  J.  R. 
Mayberry.  W.  S. 
Slorris,  M.  Jane 
Matthieu,  Mrs.  M.  0. 
Mullan,  Elglva 
Marsden,  Clara 
Moore,  Susan  A. 
Marsh,  James  R. 
Maxwell.  Ida  £. 
Millar,  Eva 
McHendree.  Mary  L. 
McKlnney,  Susan  H. 
McUaniel,  Bertha  E. 
McClelland.  Thomas 
Narregau.  N.  L. 
Petti nger.  Maud  A. 
Porter,  Ida  M. 
Pratt,  S.  I. 
Peters,  Orilla 
Pay  ton,  John  A. 
Pattenion,  Ida 
Pickle,  Adele  J. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Frances 
Robb,  W.  A. 

Rjsenberg.  Mrs.  Mamie 
Ran  die,  ».  A. 


dtewart,  Hannah  C. 
Smith.  Mi«8  R.  T. 
Spores.  Mrs.  Emma 
Scott,  Charles  L. 
Scofleld.  Ida  R. 
Stevens,  Nellie  M. 
Stanley,  J.  H. 
Smith.  Alice 
Shepard,  R.  Madora 
Sturgeon,  Madelle 
Shu  maker,  Carrie 
Stewart,  Alice 
StranRe,  H.  S. 
Sedgewick,  Mary  D. 
bloan,  Kate  E. 
Storms.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  Julia 
Talkington,  Henry  L. 
Vaughn.  Libbie 
Vaughn,  Gertrude  L. 
Voorhies.  George  O. 
Williams,  H.  D. 
Weir.  A.  W. 
Waters.  Rosetta 
Wilson,  George  C. 
Worth.  William  M. 
Wright,  Abbie 
Wilcox,  Rot»e 
Wood,  W.  A. 
Woodrutf,  Harietta  C. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Yoder.  D.  W. 


COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY   DIPLOMAS 


From  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  July  tlrst,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety-six. 


Altman.  Clarence  W. 
Andrews,  Marie  B. 
Andrews,  Olive  J. 
Andrews,  Samnel  L 
AUingham.  Winfield  W. 
Aitken.  Mary 
AnderaoD,  L.  T. 
Allen.  Harry  F. 
Applegate.  Jessie 
Adamson,  J.  E. 
Alexander.  Florence  £. 
Aimitage,  Effie  M. 
Ausmna,  Emma 
Applegate,  Moray 
Applegate.  Alice 
Andrews,  Lyman  B. 
Alodla,  Mary 
AUen.  John  F. 
Applegate.  Florence 
Byron.  George 
Bromley,  E.  Dell 
Beckett.  Lottie  D. 
Booth,  N.  Blanch 
Bunn.  Minnie  M. 
Beck.  Roy  E. 
Briggs,  siadle  I. 
Barck.  Helena  C. 
Barker,  Hadley 
Briggs.  A.  L. 
Baroe««  Beryl  B. 
Breithaapt,  Clara  M. 
Barr.  E.  Nilla 
BUyou,  John  N. 
Brodie.  David  A. 
Butler,  Lora  F. 
Bayles,  Maud 
Blain.  Lizzie  L 
Brandon,  Lucie 
Brecken ridge,  Edna 

11 


Brown.  Edith  E. 
Benson,  Erma  E. 
Brown,  George  W. 
Beall,  Thomas 
Beattie.  Laura  J. 
Bender,  Alva  J. 
Bryant,  Theresa 
Brisiow,  Ada  M. 
Brown,  Edith  E. 
Bade,  August 
Buchana,  Katie  E. 
Barker,  Bessie  A. 
Barden,  Emma 
Beattie.  Jennie  B. 
Becker,  Walter  H. 
Buchana.  E.  Arthur 
Bushnell,  Ermine  Ernestine 
Barnett,  Louisa  M. 
Beall,  Lee 
Cormutt,  Wyatt  B. 
Clements,  Clarence  H. 
Conuell.  Nettie  M. 
Cheadle,  llha  E. 
Cochran,  Daniel 
Clark.  Daisy  J. 
Curmuti,  Olive 
Curtis,  Miram  H. 
Coleman.  Harry  E. 
Chase,  vv'illiam 
(;ornutt,  Alfred  W. 
Cornutt,  Alfred  E. 
Crosby,  Nettie  M. 
Casteel,  R.  Reeco 
Carothers,  Elizabeth 
Cornell,  Daisy  P. 
Collins,  Mary 
Crowly,  Ada  K. 
(k)wan.  Nellie  M. 
Chapman,  Clara  M. 


Chiles,  Maggie  £. 
Carey,  Robert 
Chance,  Laura  B. 
Case,  Harriette  L. 
Colvig,  Dora 
Crosby.  Zelia  M. 
Clifford,  Demosthenes 
Collins,  i«:dneile 
Cole.  Emma 
Case,  Harriette 
Currin,  Frances 
Caste,  Julia  A. 
Cameron,  Laura  B. 
Calbreath.  Agnes 
Curtis,  H.  II. 
Cronin.  I'aihryn  E. 
Carson,  Mable  R. 
(.^artwright,  Katie 
Cahoon,  William  A. 
Camp.  F.  Hugh 
Camp,  Margaret  E. 
Camp,  Mary  E. 
Cooper,  Louisa  E. 
Dimmitt.  William  £. 
Davidson.  H.  Bruce 
Davidson,  Laura 
Day.  Elizabeth 
Duncan,  Francella 
DeVore,  Ben  F. 
Dealey.  Josie  E. 
Drury,  Kate  K. 
Dailey.  Patrick  H. 
Dean,  Francis  A. 
DePeatt.  Kate 
Darby,  S.  Dilla 
Duncan,  Clara 
Dugan.  Sister  Mary 
Don  nor.  Pearl  A. 
Doughion,  Bynam  B. 
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LKxlge.  Il4wa 
DiFe,  Millie  M. 
Day,  Nellie  M. 
lioughty.  tCduin  R. 
DavlM.  Dollie  R. 
Davis.  K  W. 
Don  Ion,  Caroline  F. 
Day,  Frances  B. 
liixon.  Luella 
Davidtion.  Stella 
DotHon,  Uenrleita 
Dorrid,  Beuetia 
DeVore.  Maud 
Darby,  I^aura  M. 
DaviuDOU,  Berth  a 
DeWiiie.  Martha 
Dunn.  Eleanor  £. 
Elmer.  Adolph  D.  E. 
J^dmuiidN.  K  E. 
Kckersley.  Alice  E. 
ElkiuM,  Ilda 
EdmiuKtim.  If>ora 
Epple,  LUtian 
Eave»,  Anna  R. 
EdwardM.  Frank  C. 
EdmundMin,  John  M. 
Em  melt,  Frank 
Koutx,  Naomt 
Fulkerion,  Fearl 
Farr,  (>ame  C. 
Forrest,  AUhea 
Fay,  Lillian  C. 
Foi»ier.  Maggie  M. 
Fielder.  Julia  C. 
Faxon,  Blnathan  8. 
Fin  ley.  Edna 
Fralney,  Mary  E. 
Front,  George 
Fiavia.  Mary 
<irtffith.  Mary  E. 
Grooabeck,  lierirude  L. 
Goodrich,  Luke  LaDore 
Gluu.  Maggie 
Gardner,  Arthur  E. 
Garrett.  John  R. 
Gilaon,  May 
Green,  Ella  E. 
Gay,  Grace  O. 
Geer,  MuMa  C 
Gardner,  Laura  M. 
Gamer.  Rulh  E. 
Gerald! ne.  Mary 
Gardiner,  liOlaL. 
Green.  Nora  B. 
Gllmore.  W.  A. 
GlUeHpif.  Pearl 
Gilbert,  Mary 
Hefty.  Grant 
Uill.  Marguerite 
Heins.  Emma 
Humphiey.  Lucy  E. 
Holland,  fda  U. 
Howe.  M.  L. 
Hughes.  A.  B.  W. 
Hawkins,  Maryin  O. 
HiggiUH,  Lester 
Hibbard.  Helen 
Harvey,  J.  A. 
Higley,  Cecilia 
Hogevall,  Swann 
Harriy.  Maud  M. 
Hunter.  Hyron 
HefHeUtwer.  Ernest 
Hill.  Sadie  J. 
Harringtou,  Minnie  M. 
Haley.  Kldon  M. 
Holt.  Victor  L. 
Heane.  l>elpheiia 
Haley.  (Jeorge  J. 
Home.  Hiwie  W. 


Harlan.  Edna  M. 
Hok.  Allen  T. 
Uode^  Minnie  L. 
Hamilton,  Bessie 
Hill.  Inez 
Uirons.  Aba  P. 
Hanson.  Lida  Z. 
Heiiy,  Pearl  8. 
HHbkins,  Francis  8. 
Uolgaie,  Helen  R. 
Haiiua,  WiUametta 
Hanson.  George 
HuUn.  Avema  M. 
Uanna.  Herbert  R. 
He  men  way,  Fannie  D. 
Heslin.  Mary  C. 
Hurley,  Gus  A. 
Hanna,  Kate  E. 
Harris,  Ida  M. 
Holt.  Zora  E. 
Ireland.  Effle  M. 
Ireland,  O.  D. 
JohniMin.  Alfred  A. 
JobuM>n.  Grace 
James,  Metta  G. 
James,  Jerusba  G. 
Jolm,  Rboda  E. 
Johnson,  V.  V. 
Jackson,  T.  J. 
Jamen.  Cornelius  N. 
Johnson.  l;arl  U. 
Keen.  Divensie  M.  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  Earl 
Keeley,  Emma  V. 
Kramer,  Emma 
Keriey,  Frank  M. 
Kendal,  Frank 
Kidder,  a.  B. 
Kern,  Edith  L. 
Kreiman,  May 
Kuhn.  8yra  £. 
Kuney,  Inez 
Knapp,  Luella  M. 
Klum,  Hypatia 
Keene.  Clarence  W. 
Lemley.  Adda  E. 
Leonard,  Charles  H. 
Ulley,  May  B. 
Leland,  Lester  M. 
Lynch.  Martha  L. 
Lyford,  Carrie  A. 
Linvilie,  Bertie 
Landen,  Emma 
lx>ng.  Ehie 
Lee,  Daisy 
Locey,  Mary  B. 
Logan,  Everett 
Lacy,  W.  B. 
Lans,  Eva  M. 
Lindsley,  Lula  F. 
Lilly.  Horace 
Luce,  Rule 
Lueuberger,  Louise 
Linvilie,  Mildred 
Lilly.  Edith 
Marsh,  Willis  £. 
Mulkey,  Wilbur  E. 
Marsh.  Charles  H. 
Markle,  Lydia  T. 
Moorhonse.  Augusta 
Moorhouse,  Celestlne 
Morrison,  A.  D. 
Mills,  Alma 
Million.  Marv  E. 
Mack,  Herschel  L. 
Markham.  William 
Major,  Genevieve 
Monerweis,  John 
Mitchell.  Maud 
Mo!ie«,  Josie  A. 


Mast.  James 
UcCue.  Kale  A. 
McCarthy,  Charles  F. 
McCuUuch.  Julia  X. 
McCarthy,  Mary 
Mc(Uiiie,  Amelia 
McCuUy.  Roma  A. 
McKercher.  William 
McDoie.  Adelaide 
McCuue.  Kate  B 
McKlnley.  Roslyn 
McCloskey,  Minnie  £. 
McCullough,  Mary  Ina 
Mackey,  Gertrude  E. 
McCue.  John 
McKercher.  Florence 
McCinre,  Charles  B. 
McCnine.  Joseph  G. 
Nash,  Eva  A. 
Nash,  Maae 
Nelson.  Mabel  C. 
Newland,  Charles 
Nelson,  Annie  L. 
Nighs wander,  Myra  S. 
Newton,  Janie 
Nash.  Doretha 
Nosier,  Claude 
Nash.  M.  Anna 
Newton.  Emery  J. 
Oren,  Lewis  R. 
Olseo.  Anna 
Owsley,  Charles  L. 
Powell.  Anna  a 
Pender,  Albert  £. 
Pickle,  Clara 
Pooler.  Catherine 
Phillips,  Grace 
Parker.  Mary  M. 
Parker,  Lura  V. 
Prescott,  Lura  M. 
Porter,  Mary  K. 
Peery.  Edward  C. 
ParrLth,  Estella 
Palmer,  Liszie 
Peed.  WiUiam  W. 
Paddock,  biella  M. 
Pool.  AUoe  M. 
Proebstel.  Christine 
Parriah.  William  E. 
Phillips.  Clyde  M. 
Patrick.  Mary 
Page,  Ella 
Penival,  Camilla 
Porter,  Charles  G. 
(^uinu,  Charles 
Rogers.  Merle 
Kowley,  Belle  C 
Reed,  L.  May 
Riddeil,  Maggie 
Rogers,  Frank 
Roe,  Carl 
Robe,  Herman  L. 
Ray.  Lulu 
Rogers.  Frank 
Rosfc.  WllUam  H. 
Reint,  De  Neui  Simon 
Reeves.  Kaniippe 
Reyuoldii,  John  W. 
Randall,  Ada  M. 
Rinehart,  Nellie  M. 
Read,  William 
Reid.  Mabel  E. 
Roes,  Isabel 
Randle.  George  H. 
Read.  Lilly  M. 
Ragsdale.  William 
Richards.  Lura  V. 
Roberts.  Anna  Mary 
Ray.  Gordon  C. 
Rauzeau,  Barah 
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Rin«o,  K.  ElUs 
Stewart.  JohD  D. 
Smith.  Sftxnael  P. 
Shumaway,  Alva  K. 
SlmlDion.  C.  A. 
dpeer.  Uattie  A. 
Sneddon,  lobn  B. 
Steen.  Willamette 
Savage,  Alice 
dmHb,  Alice  M. 
Stafford.  Clara  M. 
Smith,  M.  Alice 
Smith.  Julia  A. 
Staau,  Ernest  W. 
Smith.  May  C. 
Swan,  Matile  E. 
Kcofield.  Ida  R 
Sleep.  Samuel  J. 
shedd.  benba 
Smith.  William  A. 
Stemler,  Mllion  O. 
StaiSord,  Grace 
Sister  Ann  Uaria  Lamont 
Scbiack.  William  s. 
Smiifi,  Victor  H. 
Sheean,  Nora 
Savage.  Lincoln 
Hkelum.  Wlnna  A. 
Sackeu,  UUiau  D. 
Smith.  Mary  E. 
Sutton,  Gertrude 
Stephenson.  Edith 
Smith,  Jennie 
Smith.  Grace 
Shelby,  Eugenia 


Simmons,  \.  Esther 
spangler,  Martin  L. 
Seward,  ^^eorxe  L. 
Smith.  W.  Carlton 
^hepard,  Agnes  £. 
Tllton,  C.  Frank 
Thompson.  Lydia  L. 
Thomson.  Phebe 
Talcott.  Frederick  W. 
Talcott,  MuHU  B.    , 
Thompson.  Efiie  A. 
Thomas,  Olive 
Taylor,  Clyde  H. 
Theil,  Arthur  A. 
Thorton,  Lulu  0. 
Tallman.  Charles  P. 
Thomas.  Elsie  M. 
Thomas,  Edward  L. 
Thomas,  Ina  E. 
Thompson.  Lydia 
'nieil,  Mary  M. 
Thomas,  Helen  E. 
Tunstall.  M.  ZurilU 
Vlniug.  Irving  K. 
Van  Winkle,  Gertrude 
Van  Winkle,  Carrie 
Vernon.  Janie 
Wait,  Elizabeth  C. 
Wilson,  Daii7 
Wade.  Charles  E. 
Whltmore.  Ernest 
Wattt.  MarviUe 
Whttaker,  Bertie 
Wolf.  Elzabeth  H. 
Wright.  Josle 


Wood,  Eva  L. 
West.  Daisy  E. 
Wann.  W.  Asburv 
Waison,  S.  Angeflne 
Wells.  Stella 
Wright,  Josie 
Willis,  Effie 
Willis,  Pearle 
Weed.  Charles  J. 
Wade.  Emma  J. 
Wolcott,  Letilia  A. 
Willis,  Lena 
Watson,  Hilda  B. 
Washburn,  Elmer  E. 
Walters,  Edgar  B. 
Wilson,  naisy 
Williams,  W.  C. 
Wood.  Zella  E 
Williams,  Bertha  A. 
West.  Rose 
Welch,  Annie 
Withers.  Emma 
Wood.  Marlon  F. 
Woods.  Julia 
Walker.  Mary  L. 
Ward,  Ida  £. 
Wilson.  Minnie  A. 
Wright,  James  G. 
White,  Mella 
Wilkins.  Maude 
Wood.  Arthur  £. 
Wright.  Mattie 
Warrier,  Emma  M. 
Woods.  Peail  A. 


STATE  DIPIX)MAS. 


From  March  flUh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety-six. 


Andrews.  Richards  8. 
Adams.  Thomas  H. 
Alexander,  M 
Allen.  James  W. 
Anthony,  Jennie  J. 
Aitken,  Mary 
Hoxton,  Mary  K. 
Hmdley,  Julia  B. 
Bmnnan.  Annie  M. 
Bonaer,  Eva  I. 
Brown,  C  I. 
ButterAeld.  Mn.  N.  8. 
Blnndea  J.  E. 
Ba&'iett,  Eva 
Burleigh.  J.  F. 
Bondurmnt,  O.  W. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Fannie  E 
BlUle.  Thomas  W. 
Ball.  Henry  A. 
ByUnd,  O.  H. 
Bragg,  Edgar  E. 
BeamiftrEllen  M. 
Bennett,  Laura  B. 
Bynam,  Melvin  C. 
Bonebrake,  C.  O. 
Brown.  Mia.  O.  C. 
Bonner.  J.  Todd 
Bingaman,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Bradshaw,  Caroline  P. 
Barklow,  J.  H. 
BaUerson.  William 
Brewster,  Luella  P. 
Beardsley,  Jennie  E. 
Baltimore.  Olive  M. 
Cyrus.  C.  B. 
roBins.  J.  H. 
Cox.  Mark  T. 


Coliison.  Mayme 
Coke.  Hugh  M. 
Case.  L.  C. 
Cannon,  Nora  O. 
Couch.  Leonard 
Case,  Sherman 
Clark,  Mae 
Craig.  Aubtin 
«    Con  kiln.  £.  B. 
Cantrall,  Miles 
Crain,  Anna  D. 
Coleman,  Rose  B. 
Coleman,  Laura  B. 
Capwell,  Julia 
Chase.  William  F. 
Cronkite.  Grace 
Cheney,  Zella  R. 
Chamberlain,  May 
Colby.  Mellie 
Chase,  Mrs.  Ines 
Cooke,  Grace 
Callison,  Lena 
Conley.  J.  C. 
Conlee.  Olive 
Combs.  A.  B. 
Cane,  Frederick 
Davis,  HatUe  H. 
Day,  Alida 
Dayton.  Ida  A. 
Doorlen  J.  T. 
Darling,  F.  M. 
Davidson,  Mary 
Davis,  J.  F. 
Dickenson,  Helen  W. 
Downing,  Birdie  E. 
Davis,  T;  T. 
Davis,  J.  A. 


Downing,  Elisabeth  E. 
Dealey,  Mary  E. 
Eddy.  Phebe  £. 
Elliott,  Dora  F. 
Edmlnstou,  Isora 
Epple,  Carrie  L. 
Fllnn.  Masgie  B. 
Fo8s,  Mattie 
Fletcher.  Elsworth  B. 
Flinn,  Orpha 
Freeman,  I.  L. 
Freeland,  £.  A. 
Feuscher,  J. 
Fleming,  H.  T. 
Forrest,  Eslella  W. 
Friszell,  Edith 
Ford,  J.  R. 
FortmiUer.  Anna 
Foster,  Mrs.  Beatrice  G. 
Fitzgerald.  C.  B. 
Gamer.  Mary 
Ghormley.  F.  M. 
Galloway,  Elva 
Geer.  Lester 
Goin,  V.  B. 
Gary,  T.  J. 
Gavin,  John 
Garland,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Gaddls,  L.  Belle 
Gantenbeib,  J.  Edwin 
Grimes,  W.  J. 
Henley,  Edna 
Hamlin,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Hamlin.  Frank  B. 
Hoyo,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Harwood,  Lillian 
Han  kins.  Mollie 
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Hawks,  R.  O. 
Hall,  Carrie  S. 
HarriDKton.  Lulu 
HodgkfnB,  John  S. 
Hanson.  John  H. 
HaUtead,  Mabel 
Hall.  Joseph  O. 
Howe,  George  L. 
Heckman,  H. 
Heiney,  Anna 
Helmar,  Caasie 
Hargreave.  Richard    ^ 
Hastings,  Jofiephine 
Hanin.  C.  J. 
Hughes.  R.  S. 
Hartwell,  I^uie 
Irwln,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Jones.  8.  J. 
Jenkins,  Edward 
Joseph,  Eva  V. 
Johnson,  Elta 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Jones,  Nellie 
Jackson.  W.  L. 
Jeffrey.  Anna 
Kinnicmt,  F.  C. 
Kyser,  Waller  L. 
Kent,  Anna 
Keady.  Verna 
Kelley.  F.  G. 
Kraps,  J.  J. 
Kane,  Mrs.  Esther 
Leisman,  H. 
Loder.  W.  F. 
Leach.  Camilla 
Lilly,  Jennie 
Lee,  Herbert 
Lane.  Charles  E. 
Lawr.  Maggie  M. 
Lambsou,  Mrs.  Nellie  H. 
Latourette,  Lyman  E. 
Limbocker,  Jennie 
I.«atherman,  C.  B. 
Lynch.  Dora  B. 
Liggett,  L.  N. 
Lowrey,  Anna  V. 
Leonard.  Maggie 
Lanner.  9.  Edward 
Lauuer,  Mollic  B. 
I>ock\vood.  Charles  J. 
Long,  Annie 
Lowe.  A.  U. 
Logan.  J.  C. 
Laramore,  J.  R. 
Lancden.  Etta 
Martin,  Jesse 
Mast.  Sallie 
Murdock.  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Marks,  Bertha  L 
May.  David  F. 


Martin,  aara  M. 
Matthews,  Leonard  R. 
Mann,  Lulu  J. 
Mellen.  Allena 
Manning.  V.  A. 
Mother.  E.  H. 
Myers,  F.  A. 
Myers,  Mrb.  F.  A. 
Matthews.  W.  A. 
Montai^ie,  Jennie  £. 
Macy.  Ella 
M  Ills,  Jesse  W. 
Moore,  James 
Moore,  Mary  B. 
McAdams.  Nellie  C. 
McCormick,  Lena 
McBrown,  Elmer 
Mc<Jhee,  W.  A. 
McKay.  Mrs.  Margaret 
McFadden, Jane  R. 
McLean,  Agnes  M. 
Nolin.  John  F. 
Newton,  Miss  Diana 
Norton,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Orth,  Gertrude  A. 
Patterson,  J.  T. 
Pickle,  Adele  J. 
Parker,  A.  W. 
Passamore.  Mary 
Parrott,  Lizzie 
Parrott,  Abbie 
Peck,  Mrs.  Kezii^B. 
Padden.  Kate  E. 
Pittlnger.  Mrs.  Mary  N. 
Ramsey,  Linna 
Rhinchart,  T.  B. 
Redmond,  Marguerite  C. 
Reed.  Lottie 
Robb,  MrH.  J.  M.  C. 
Rockwell,  Marie 
Revnolds.  W.  L 
Roberu,  Ida 
Race,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Rogers,  Fred  R. 
Ritner,  Ethel 
Read,  Annie 
Rosenberg.  Mrs.  Mamie 
Royal,  Carrie  L. 
Richards.  Mrs.  E.  £. 
Rowen,  Jennie  E. 
Shearer,  Josie 
Strange.  Eula 
Stanley.  J.  H. 
Smlck,  Mrs.  Helen  G. 
Storis,  Mrs.  Emma 
Swink,  R.  W. 
Smith,  Fred  Ro&8 
Slater,  Olive  A. 
shsrpless.  Delia  P. 
Stewart.  F.  a. 


?nyder,  Perry  A. 

Saxton.  Mrs.  D.  H. 

Stauf,  Emma 

Stupp,  Neal 
^iralii,  C.  P. 
Starkweather,  Ida 

Scott,  Charles  L. 

Sanders.  A.  M. 

Salm'g.  William  L. 

sauber,  Lortnda  M. 

Spores,  Mrs.  Emma  D. 

shearer,  Josephine  M. 

St.  Helen,  Mrs.  O.  V. 

Sherpard,  Madora 

Sackett,  Carrie  L. 

Sutton,  William  M. 

Sherill,  S.  C. 

Strayer,  F.  J. 

Sedgcwick.  Ellen 

Shiveley.  Kathryn  M. 

Swan,  W.  T. 

Smith,  B.  D. 

Saver,  May 

Smith,  George  W. 

Taylor.  Julia  M. 

Turney,  Agusta 

Truelove.  Z.  T. 

Tyree,  Hiram 

Tuggle,  Sarah 

Vincent,  F.  R. 

Van  Vleet,  L.  Mae 

Weiss,  Uriah  F. 

Wilson,  Mfv.  Hattie 

Williams,  Margaret 

White,  H.  H. 

Welch,  Laura  H. 

Wood.  Warren  A. 

White,  Lizzie  R. 

Welch,  Jessie  M. 

Wells,  Sadie 

Widmer,  Joseph  M. 

Woodward,  Lucy  L. 

Warren.  EmmaC. 

Wilson.  (}eorge  C. 

West,  Mary  L 

Winches,  Arthor 

Williams.  Mary  L. 

Wise,  Mrs.  W.  £. 

Wheeler,  Jewell  C. 

Wright,  F.  W. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary 

Winters,  Cora  A. 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Wight.  Katie  E. 

Wentworth,  Eva 

Young,  KlIaM. 
.  Young,  W.  A. 

Young,  Anna 

Young,  Carol  C. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


From  March  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -four,  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 

ninety -six. 


Abbott.  Henriette  E. 
Allphin.  Mr?*  A.  J. 
Alembaagh.  Ro^e 
Adamas.  Archie  R. 
Aldridge.  D.  W. 
Allen,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Adams.  Archv 
Ambler.  F.  L.' 
Allen.  Mrs.  Ora 
Alexander,  Eunice 
Anderson,  Jennie 
A  Hard,  K.  R. 


Alexander.  J.  D. 
Beals,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Bonder,  Kva 
Boyer,  Mrs.  I.  D. 
Blum,  Mrs.  Ettie 
Burke,  Mary 
Barklow,  J.  H. 
Beard,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Bunch,  E.  C. 
Beelr,  Cleopatra 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Beatty.  J.  W. 


Boyer,  I.  D. 
Bales,  G.  W. 
Buoy.  Mary 
Barth,  Bertha  8. 
Barr,  John  M. 
Bear,  W.  H. 
llalley,<Mrs.  Jlncy 
Brumley.  I^ura 
Heel>e,  Adelaide  A. 
Baird,  Agia 
Hlacklaw,  Anna 
Black,  Lucy 
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Brown,  EmmA 
Bttitier.  Itiabelle 
?.  joy,  Mrs.  L.  s*. 
liiiSMird.  G.  A. 
Brooks.  L.  II. 
Iraden,  luiiu 
Jl:lyeu.  Jame>  A. 
luioser,  Evtt  I. 
Hrooks.  W.  L. 
b-md.  Eugene 
liuiler,  t'onlclia 
He«ch,  rora 
Hoikd,  Harvey 
lk>nner.  J.  Todd 
Brown.  J.  I). 
Bli&s  Hattie 
Blakeley,  Phinette 
Brew!»ier.  Luella 
Brown.  Miss  B.  R. 
}i€ll,  Mit.  J.  L. 
Hloutrb,  John 
ivlundell.  Maud  A. 
Boyd.  Placidia  E. 
Brtslow.  W.  W. 
b&lslger,  Fred 
Felkuap.  Anna  J. 
Bii.y«e,  J.  L. 
Hrown.  i\  E. 
Blanchard.  James  F. 
riceton,  T.  J. 
« 'ombs,  A.  B. 

<  rouch.  Edytb 

<  olemau.  I^ma  L. 
c^ajlison.  Lena 
Cbaae.  Will  F. 
rbapln,  Alice 
(.ATana.  Violet  V. 
romelius,  Lizzie 

i  '&•*€.  Melven  C\ 
Churchill,  J.  A. 
Cooeland.  Herbert  W. 
Cahalin,  Kate 
Orain,  Anna  I>. 
ronch,  Mn  Mav 
Clark,  Addie 
Capps,  J.  S. 

<  obbs.  A.  R. 
ralef,  Martha 
<:alder»  Mrs.  Laura 
C'Yonkite.  Grace 
C'ronkite,  H.'M. 
Cochran,  Rachel  I>. 
4'«cbran,  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Ut>.  S.  L. 
Calavan,  G.  L. 

t  urtia,  Ed  D. 
<'onneIle3'.  O.  B 
4  aid  well,  (Martha 
<onklin.  T.  W. 
<'bj.ndler,  Kathrine  A. 

<  larkson,  Caroline  V. 
4:nnlee,  Addie 

cr  .w.  Charles  E. 
^'Xbran.  Adona 

<  ampbell.  Ida  J. 
1  >eeley,  Marj-  F. 
J>ickin^n,  Nellie  A. 
I>aly.  John  P. 
Dickinson.  Helen 
l>avv9on,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
r»am€ll,  S,  S, 
2/illard,  Horace  A. 
I^ftkinn,  Km  ma 
I»afti?etl.  E.  W. 
Dyer.  Nellie  W. 

In*  Vaner.  s.  a. 
Danlap,  Ella 
Purrette.  C.  W! 
Dickinson.  Dora 
l»-1d'.  Emma 


DickinKon,  Rose  E. 
Dc  Laithmutt,  In  ex 
Iiollina.  Mrs.  Flora  M. 
Day,  Francena  B. 
Dunn.  Susan 
Deach,  Charles  A. 
I)e  Lap,  C.  R. 
Evans,  Alice 
Kpple,  Carrte  L. 
Everett,  C.  ('. 
Everbart,  Ida  L. 
Hrey,  Charles 
Emmett,  F  K. 
Ewing,  Frances 
Foster,  Ruby 
Fysb,  Richard 
Fowle.  Carrie 
Fnuier,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Freeman,  James  A. 
Freeland,  E.  A. 
Flaugber,  John  M. 
Flaugber,  Mrs.  Belle 
Fieif.  Nellie 
Fitz  water,  Bessie  M. 
Fletcher,  J.  T. 
Fox,  Norma  I. 
(lOrdon,  A.  B. 
(irabam,  Winnie 
Griffith,  Rose  D. 
Grou8l)eck,  Mrs.  M.  L.  C. 
(rordon,  Hattie  I^ 
(rraham.  Mrs.  Maude 
Gibbs.Mrs.  Grace  T. 
urimes,  W.  J. 
•  iriftin,  Lizzie  L. 
(Jeorge,  Mr*:.  S.  K. 
(iebhardt,  Albert  E 
Gaddis.  Mr».  L.  Belle 
Grithths,  .Madge  E. 
Gregory,  G.  A. 
<iordon,  w,  i\ 
(iuerin.  William  S. 
fJ<Kxlwin,  M.  Estella 
Geer,  Minnie 
Guild,  Nettie 
(toin,  Mrs.  Jane  C. 
<Jray,  C.  L. 
Howard.  Delia  B. 
Hayes.  J.  E. 
Hall.  Charles  E. 
Hutchinson,  R.  C. 
Heron,  Mrs.  A.  Y. 
Holm,  R.  F. 
Harwood,  G.  L. 
Hargreaves.  Richard 
Harwood,  Lillian 
Hartwell.  Lou 
Harris.  Mrs.*EllaJ. 
Hoffman.  J.  L. 
Hunt,  Mrj>.  Arzala 
Hensel.  Mrs.  E.  Belle 
H  el  mar.  Carrie 
Hill.  Mrs  Drake 
Harris,  Mrs.  Emma 
Haylock,  Johu  A. 
Hastings,  Josie 
Hicklnbothan,  Miss  A.  J. 
Hathaway,  Ed  F. 
Harker,  Mls«i  Casev 
HayeN  Mm.  J.  Q. 
Hensell,  .Mrs.  L.  M. 
Henry,  Emilie  A. 
Hayuen.  (elinda 
Hhft,  Winnie  E. 
Herrin.  W.  c. 
Hogiie.  Mn*.  Mnvme  P.. 
Hill.  Klla  L. 
Hnmptun.  Msry  L. 
Iluden,  Mis.  Belle 


Hendrickenson.  G.  M. 
Hrtrt,  N.  Adda 
Hill.  Nellv  M. 
Hall.  Anna  M. 
Hod  son,  C.  A. 
Ht'udrlcks,  G.  O. 
Herbert,  l^ttie  £. 
Haiuer,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Hol.ston,  Violet  E. 
Howe.  H.  L. 
Hi n man,  Ester 
Harker,  Clara 
Haittinger,  Theresa  M. 
Haettinger,  Clara  A. 
Huff.  G.  R. 
Haror.  Emma 
Hembree,  Roi^e 
Harrison,  May 
Harwood,  Gertrude 
Hall.  George  A. 
Haw  ley,  Mib.  W.  R. 
Hinman,  £.  S. 
Hlnkle,  J.  T. 
Hlnes,  Bernam  (}. 
Howard,  Lillian 
Harrington,  Ruth 
Harrington,  Lou 
Hotzell,  Mrs.  Lena 
Jonsey.  Jane  L. 
Jack.<^)n,  W.  L. 
Jordan,  George 
Johnson,  F.  M. 
Jones.  Nellie  M. 
James.  Anna  M. 
Jones.  Ada  M. 
Jeffrey.  Anna 
Kell«?y,  Mary  A. 
Kelley,  E.  F. 
Karten,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Krnger.  Carriv 
Kelley,  Pliebe 
Keeney,  Sila.s 
Kahlef.  Albion 
Kennedy.  Emma 
Lyons,  Lettle 
I>emley.  Mrs.  Vina 
Leonard.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
I^iuner,  S.  Ed 
Long,  Anna 
Lincoln.  Belle 
Lanbdon,  Ella 
Lilley,  iieorge 
Low  fey,  Mrs.  Anna  V. 
Launer,  MoUie  D. 
Lewis,  J.  (i. 
Ladd.  Alfred 
Lang.  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Lee,  Mattie 
J/arsen,  Jennie  M. 
Lee.  Joseph  T. 
Liston.  K.  H. 
Lewis.  Charles 
Lees.  W.  E. 
Leach.  A.  I). 
Light,  Cora  E. 
Love.  J.  E. 
Leonard,  Maggie  E. 
Lashler,  F.  A. 
I^rimer.  Mae 
Launners.  E.^meralda  K. 
Mullen,  rieraent  W. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Luciuda 
Moiiiague.  Mis.s  J.  E. 
May,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Miller,  1).  A. 
Mitchell.  Mr^.  W.  H. 
Millican.  Agnes 
Milli^an.  B.  L. 
Man  in.  Mrs,  .Amy  T. 
Maru>ei's,  Fanny  a. 
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Morey,  Clara  Q. 
Mendeuhall.  F.  E. 
Myers,  Anna  A. 
Maxwell.  O.  C. 
Moeei.  Winnie 
Malkey,  Alice 
Miller.  Ll2zle  M. 
Magerf,  C.  E. 
Mansfield.  Mrs.  Clara 
Merrill.  Maggie 
MeM,  P.  W. 
Moore,  Miss  M.  B. 
Miller,  Ringer  H. 
Morrison,  Mr*,  t.  C. 
Matlock,  Agnes 
Margason.  £.  G. 
Miller.  Mrs.  Lillie 
Munsey,  E.  £. 
McKinney,  Miss  8.  H. 
McDowell,  Alpha 
MacFadden,  Jane  K. 
McNary.  Mattie 
Mcintosh,  Addie 
McQueen,  William 
McMahon.  M.  H. 
McCann,  Margaret 
McArthur,  Foster  J. 
Mc/oy.  Sarah 
McKinley,  Manr  M. 
McFadden,  A.  L. 
McDonald,  Jean 
McDeviit,  Ruth 
McAnley,  George  F. 
McBrown,  W.  W. 
McClure.  Mrs.  Martha  R. 
McQuinn,  ('arrie  C. 
McC^ormick,  Bertha 
Neeley,  Mrs.  M.  U. 
Norris,  Lillie  M. 
Neeley.  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Norvllle.  J.  R. 
Nauman,  Geoige  P. 
Nlckerson,  Helen 
Nickerson,  Nora 
Neil,  Mrs.  Kelile  G. 
Nagle.  F.  M. 
Ortsehold,  Mrs.  Viola 
Orth.  Gertrude  A. 
Parrott,  Ahbie 
ParroU.  Lizzie 
Pillette,  Antoinette 
Phirman,  Salina 
Porter,  Lucy  C. 
Patterson,  W.  J. 
Porter.  A.  M. 
Pitman,  Emma 
Pedicord.  W.  J. 
Parker.  E.  R. 
Peterson,  Q.  W. 
Porter,  Alice  D. 
Powers,  Jame^t  W. 
Packer,  Mrs.  B.  M. 
Pintier,  Wilbur  N. 
Porter,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Prentiss.  G.  A. 
Peed.  William  W. 
Procter,  Mrs.  D.  H. 


Pittinger.  Mary  M. 
Powers,  W.  R. 
Reece,  Miles 
Rowen.  Jennie 
liosman.  R.  A. 
Richard^n.Mrs.  Luciuda 
Race,  Mrs.  E  C. 
Richardson.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
RobertM>n,  Mrs.  Estelle 
Robinson.  M.  Alice 
Read,  Annie 
Roup,  W.  H. 
Rich.  Inez  A. 
Royce.  rharles 
Rosti,  Anna  S. 
Roberts,  Charlotte  F. 
Ross,  Isabel 
Root,  I.  L. 

Rosen  burg.  Mrs  Mamie 
Rodschow,  Julia 
Rhodes,  Edwin 
Snell,  C.  P. 
Spores,  Rena  E. 
Sirayer,  J.  F. 
Spoon,  William  £. 
Sedgewick,  Ellen 
StriUn,  C.  P. 
Savage,  B.  F. 
Sifers,  E.  L. 
Birahan.  Emily 
Sbiveley.  Katherlne 
Sayer.  May 
Stratton.  Marion  N. 
Spores,  Mrs.  Emma  D. 
Spencer,  H.  M. 
.Stanton,  D.  E. 
Shlveley,  Kathleen 
Sbepard,  Mrs.  Maoora  R. 
Spencer,  Julia  E. 
Stanley.  Mrs.  Belle  i\ 
Scherrill.  8.  C. 
Starkweather,  Ida 
Sutton,  William 
Slayback,  Ella 
Shomaker,  I.  B. 
Skinner,  A.  W. 
Stewart,  John  D. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Mollle  R. 
Stanton,  Mary  L. 
Sanford.  W.  S. 
Stewart,  Matthew 
Sackett,  Carrie 
Stalker,  Lucile 
Scott,  Emma 
Springer.  James 
Sutton,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Smith.  J.  T. 
Scheek.  Mrs.  Ella 
Smith,  Charles  E. 
Sackett,  Mrs.  £.  M. 
Shipley.  A  J. 
Shirley,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Sherman,  M.  O.  Ella 
Seigmuud.  A.  R. 
Sw^ann,  Vein  a 
Spauldinfir,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Strang,  D.  P. 


Sullivan.  S.  W. 
Tuggle.  Sallie 
Thorpe.  Thomas  J. 
Tillitson.  Mrs.  Hatile 
Taylor.  Jennie 
1'aylor.  Frauk  C, 
Tryer,  L.  E. 
Tuck.  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Thomas.  Robert  H. 
Taylor,  Helen  M. 
Templeton.  Iva 
Tifiany,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Toombs.  L.  J. 
Ta>  lor,  John  9. 
Tibbetts,  J.  E. 
Taylor,  Clyde  H. 
Thurston.  K.  C. 
Tittle.  Mrs  I.  M. 
Tbomaa,  Etta  O. 
Van  Vleei.  T.  8. 
Vincent,  K.  D. 
Van  Wagner,  Mary 
Vaugn,  Blanche 
Vernon.  T,  B, 
Vaughn,  Gertrude 
Vincent,  S.  R. 
Vender,  Gren  Florti  oe 
Vaughn.  Cora  M. 
Wilson.  George 
White,  Mrs.  Orie  H. 
Wells,  Mrs.  Anna  U. 
Wot>d.  N.  C 
Weed.  Flora  E. 
Wight.  Katie  E. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Wheeler.  Ella 
Welch.  Noah 
Williams,  P.  A. 
Watte.  Douglas 
W*oodrum.  Carrie  D. 
Wasson,  0.  W. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Jennie  E. 
Wren.  Etta 
Williams,  Anna 
Warner,  Celia  C. 
Wise,  Laura 
Walker,  Jesse  G. 
Wirt,  J.  B. 
Weddell.  P.  M. 
Warner,  E.  F. 
Warbinton.  Mrs.  Sadie 
Watson.  Etta 
West.  George  H. 
Wadsworth.  W.  W. 
Wells.  Bess  M. 
Went  worth. 'Eva 
Woodbury.  Mra  Ulyssa 
Wilkerson.  R.  A. 
Wood.  Lydia 
Wright.  Emma 
Walker,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Willlns.  Grace 
Watson.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Worstell.  D.  P. 
Wood.  Mrs.  Flora  A. 
Wistermantle,  Hetiie 
York.  Ida 
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PUBLIC   EXAMINATIONS. 


County  and  state  examinations  have  been  held  quarterly,  and  lists  of 
queetions  have  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  state  board  of  examiners, 
forwarded  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  when  they  were  re- 
viewed, printed,  and  supplies  of  the  same  were  regularly  sent  out  to  the 
several  examiners  under  seal.  A  list  of  each  grade  of  questions  is  ^i^en 
below  to  indicate  the  standard  required  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  the 
public-school  service  as  a  teacher. 


QUESTIONS   FOR  TEACHERS'   COUNTY   EXAMINATION. 


PREPAKED    BY    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    EXAMINATION,    AND    CONDIHTED 
BY  THE  COUNTY   BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Febnuiry  twelfth,  eighteen  huDdred  and  ninety-six. 

1.  Tbe  county  board  of  examiners  shall  be  composed  of  the  county  Buperin tended  and 
two  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent. 

2.  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  couHtilute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

3.  Tbe  county  board  of  examiners  shall  hold  regular  public  quarterly  examinations  of 
applicants  for  teachers'  celtiticaLes  on  the  ftecond  Wednesday  of  February,  May,  Augtibt,  and 
Norember.  beginning  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

4.  Tbe  county  superintendent  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  for 
czamlDation. 

5.  All  questions  for  the  quarterly  public  examinations  will  be  forwarded  in  due  time  to 
each  county  superintendent,  who  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  said  questions  until  the 
examination  is  commenced ;  and  the  questions  shall  not  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  board  of  examiners,  and  before  the  whole  class  of  applicants. 

6.  All  applicants  must  be  present  at  tbe  opening  or  the  examination,  and  no  applicant 
shall  be  admitted  after  the  opening. 

7.  An  applicant  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  county  superintendent  must  ftimish  satisfactory 
written  testimony  of  good  moral  character  from  two  or  more  persons. 

8.  No  textbook,  reference-book,  nor  memoiandum  shall  be  allowed,  and  there  shall  be  no 
oommunicaiion  between  applicants  during  examination. 

9.  All  applicants  shall  begin  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  no  recess  shall  be 
taken  until  the  subject  is  coinftleted. 

10.  No  npplicant  shall  leave  the  room  during  tbe  examination,  except  by  permission  of  the 
chairman. 

11.  Applicants  shall  write  answers  to  correspond  with  questions,  giving  due  attention  to 
capitals  and  punctuation.    Only  the  answers  to  questions  6 hall  be  written. 

12.  All  applicants  mu(>t  indorse  their  papers  with  their  number  and  the  name  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  date  of  examination;  and  all  entries  on  the  record-book  kept  by  tbe  county 
superintendent  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  on  ihese  numbers  only.  The  names  of  the  ap- 
plicants shall  not  be  entered  upon  the  register  until  the  clone  of  the  examination,  but  shall, 
with  the  number  and  the  name,  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  on  the  blank 
cards,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a  seaWl  envelope  until  the  close  of  the  examination. 

13  No  member  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  any  one  the  standing  of  any  appliciiut 
on  any  study  during  the  examination. 

14.  Thrte  grades  of  certiflcate  maybe  issued  by  county  boards  of  examiners.  To  obtain 
certiflcates  of  the  first  grade,  the  applicant  must  answer  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the 
questions  avked,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent,  in  any  branch.  For  second  grade 
eertificates.  the  applicant  must  answer  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked,  and  shall 
not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in  any  one  branch.  For  third  grade  certificates,  the  applicant 
must  answer  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  questions  asked,  and  hhall  not  fall  below  forty  per 
cent,  in  any  one  branch.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  all  certificates  received  at  public 
examinations,  which  is  paid  to  the  county  school  superintendent,  and  must  be  credited  to  the 
ooanty  institute  fund. 

15.  If,  In  any  case,  the  county  superintendent  has  not  been  supplied  with  a  snfTicient  num- 
ber of  lifts  of  quarterly  examination  question.*,  ho  insy  write  the  questions  upon  the  Mack- 
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board  or  five  them  orally  to  the  class.  The  i^everal  topics  may  be  taken  up  in  such  or«1er  as 
may  be  deCermined  by  the  board  of  examiners.  Orthography  is  generally  the  first  subject 
given. 

16.  In  spelling,  recognize  both  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries  as  authorities;  and 
when  there  are  two  ways  of  spelling  a  word,  accept  either. 

17.  If  an  oral  examination  be  given  in  reading,  English  grammar,  or  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  make  due  allowance  for  differeuceii  of  opinion.    The  oral  examination  in  gram- 

£ar  should  be  principally  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  language  lessons  in  primary  and 
ixed  schools.  The  oral  examination  in  reading  should  be  exclusively  on  those  methods  of 
teaching  the  art  of  reading  best  adapted  to  the  grades  in  which  the  applicant  intends  to  teach. 
The  oral  examination  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  should  be  wholly  confined  to  mtthodn 
of  teaching.  All  oral  examinations  on  the  above  branches  must  be  supplementary  to  the 
printed  list  of  i|uestious  herewith  submitted.  It  is  expected  that  applicants  will  ftimlah 
written  answers  to  the  printed  Questions  given  on  said  topics.  If  the  members  of  the  board 
of  examiners  be  greatly  pressea  for  time,  and  deem  the  same  necessary,  they  may  give  an 
oral  examination  in  mental  arithmetic,  using  the  printed  questions  given  in  the  current  li?>t. 
IS.  If  but /re  printed  questions  be  i?iven  in  anyone  branch,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  credits 
may  be  deiermiued  from  the  compobitlou  and  general  execution  of  the  papers. 

DIIIECTIOXS  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR   APPLICANTS. 

1.  Write  your  full  name,  age,  pof^tnflice  address,  and  the  date. 

2.  How  many  months  have  you  taught? 

3.  Did  you  attend  the  last  teachers'  county  institute  held  In  the  county  in  which  you  re- 
side? If  not,  why  not? 

4.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the  subject  of  teaching? 
o.  Do  you  take  a  school  journal? 

u.  Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  and  give  due  attention  to  cap- 
itals and  punctuation. 

7.  Will  you  obey  the  requirements  of  the  law  set  forth  in  section  20  of  the  Oregon  school 
law.-? 

^.  No  communicttiiou  nor  reference  to  books  or  memoranda  permitted  during  tbe  exami- 
nanon.    Write  carefully,  spell  correctly,  and  write  a  full  analysis  of  all  examples  in  algebra. 

{I  Every  applicant  examined  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  I  do  hereby  certlf>'  that 
prior  to  the  examination  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  proposed,  and  have  neither 
given  nor  received  any  nid  during  ilie  progress  of  the  same.  • .  [Name  of  appli- 
cant.] 

PENMANSHIP. 

1  What  are  the  principal  subjects  to  which  attention  should  be  given  in  teaching  the  art 
of  writing? 

2.  Mow  mauy  kinds  of  movements  are  generally  employed  in  writing,  and  what  are  they? 

0.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  a  slant  of  .30  degrees?  (6)  What  letters  are  about  one  space  in 
heiglit" 

4.  What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters*    The  width? 
'*.  What  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  letters?    Analyze  m,  t,  M. 
«'»-:o.  As  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship,  write  a  letter— not  less  than  iifty  words  — to  a 
frleinl. 

READIN(J. 

1.  Make  a  list  ol'  tbe  diacritical  maiks  most  in  u<e.  as  follows:  Vowels,  eight;  consonants. 
s-ix;  and  lllusiraie  the  use  of  each  by  appropriate  words. 

'2.  Give  a  meth<)d  for  improving  a  faulty  articulation. 

;i  What  is  transition?    Emphasis?    Modulation? 

4.  Mark  tbe  intlecilon  in  the  following  selection:  "  Do  you  hear  it  rain.  .Mr.  Caudle?  I  say, 
do  you  hear  it  rain .'    Noufen^e!    You  d(»n't  impose  on  me:  you  can't  be  asleep." 

\  What  is  an  elocutionary  climax'    Hhet«»rical  pause? 

»>.  Give  two  reasons  for  leaching  reading  In  elementary  schools. 

7.  What  mental  Hiialvitis  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  necessary  t)efore  he  can  understand  a 
paravrraph? 

>   Of  wliai  use  is  proper  supplementary  reading  matter? 

'.».  What  is  ilie  educational  value  of  pictures  in  textbooks  on  reading? 
10.  Wljat  proportions  of  time  should  be  spent  on  matter  and  manner,  respectively,  In 
teaching  reading  in  the  fourth  reader? 

THEORY   AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  toaciiing?    In  what  does  it  consist? 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  "  method  "  and  a  "device." 

:..  Illustrate  how.  in  teaching  to  read,  you  "  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown." 

4.  Name  five  things  which  siiould  be  considered  m  assigning  a  lesson. 

o.  Name  three  re<iuisltes  of  a  good  programme  of  school  exercises 

H.  For  what  causes  may  a  teacher  .suspend  a  pupil,  under  the  state  rules  and  regulaUoos. 
nnd  for  how  long? 

7.  Explain  the  "socratlc"  method.  The  "topic  and  answer"  method.  The  " conversa- 
tion "  method. 

>.  Name  .••uitsble  punishments  for  the  following:  (a)  Profanity  on  the  playgrounds: 
(  b)  truancy:  [c)  ldleness>;  (r/  *  iusubordination.    Show  why  the  punishments  are  suitable. 

9.  Give  five  objects  to  he  attained  in  class  questioning. 

10.  What  atiei3t!oii  should  be  jriven  to  the  plays  of  children?  What  is  the  educational 
value  of  proper  plays? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  terms:  (a)  Poles  of  the  earth;  (6)  latitude  of  a  place;  (c)  earth's  orbit; 
•  d '  basin  of  a  river:  ( c )  a  plateau. 

2.  Name  the  eiate  in  our  Union  in  which  rice  is  most  abundantly  produced?  Cotton?  Salt? 
.-agar?   Cotton? 

-.  What  and  where  U  each  of  the  following:  {n)  Sable;  (b)  Vancouver;  (c)  Lima;  (d)  Yu- 
kon: (f)Katabdin? 

4.  Name  the  mountain  systems  of  the  western  continent,  and  give  the  names  of  all  the 
ccuu tries  of  North  America. 

'>.  Locate  five  bays  and  three  gulfs  of  North  America. 

'•.  Locate  two  principal  cities  of  each  of  the  following  states:  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mis- 
>our;.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  California. 

T.  Name  the  principal  productions  of  Spain,  Ohio.  France,  and  Japan. 

^.  What  commercial  aavantages  has  New  York  City?  Chicago?  Baltimore?  New  Orleans? 
rau  Francisco?    Portland.  Oregon?    Portland,  Maine? 

.*.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  state  and  territory. 
!•>.  Name  six  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States  and  give  their  height. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Illunrate  in  appropriate  sentences  the  possessive,  singular  and  plural,  of  Charles, 
pc«ttsfi,  ox,  sheep,  thief,  mercy. 

•-.  Correct  the  following:  I  expect  he  has  tried  to  Injure  me.  Seven  men  got  killed  by  a 
fai:.ng  rock.    J  have  got  no  paper  for  my  exercises.    He  learns  his  pupils  to  nalnt. 

•.  Give  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  of  which  the  following  arc  parts:  Was,  gone, 
foupht,  decide,  talked. 

4.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in  grammar,  illustrating  each  by  an  example: 
Voice,  tense,  person,  case,  predicate. 

~.  Of  what  does  syntax  treat?    What  do  you  mean  by  an  id  lorn?' 
:.  Give  three  rules  for  use  of  capitals,    refine  orthography,  etymology,  and  prosodf. 
T.  Give  some  nouns  having  no  singular  form.    State  the  different  ways  of  forming  the 
plortl  of  nouns,  and  ^ive  example. 

^.  Give  an  example  of  a  simple  sentence.    An  example  of  a  compound  sentence. 
:*.  Panie  the  words  in  italic  in  the  following  sentences:  (a)  IXd  you  tell  me  to  go*  {b)  Let 
'litr^f  "prai/e  thee. 
: '.  Analyze  the  following  sentence: 

He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  the  certain  flight 
in  the  long  way  that  1  must  tread  alone, 
Will  guide  my  steps  aright. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HYGIENE. 

I.  Name  at  least  four  involuntary  muscles.  In  what  does  their  structure  diifer  from  that 
"1  voluntary  muscles? 

J.  Name  and  give  the  effects  of  at  least  three  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

-.  Define  arteries,  veins,  ventricles.    How  may  severe  bleeding  be  stopped? 

'.  Explain  the  use  of  the  lungs. 

^.  What  constitutes  the  nervous  fevntem?    What  is  the  cause  of  pain? 

'.  Tell  what  you  can  about  carbonic  acid  gas  and  its  poisonous  effects.  What  is  meant  by 
< -xyu'cn  and  nitrogen? 

s  Give  experiments  to  show  the  composition  of  the  bone.  Describe  the  process  of  repair- 
hr.r  a  broken  bone. 

'.'.  Value  of  the  cuticle?    Preservation  of  the  teeth?    When  to  bathe? 

•  •.  Effecuof  breathing  expired  air.'    How  to  ventilate  schoolrooms?    Bedrooms? 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

.  State  brietlv  such  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  as  you  have  found  of  practical 
value. 

-.  If  1  of  an  apple  cost  l^  cents,  what  will  /;,  of  an  apple  cost? 
'.  7H8  2i  times  §  of  how  many  times  U' 

4.  What  IS  the  time  of  dav,  provided  -.  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  5  of  the  time  to  mid- 
i.ignt? 

'.  A  earned  |  as  much  as  B.  and  B  earued  v  as  much  as  C,  and  they  together  earned  $108; 
ret^uired  the  amount  earued  by  each. 

<:  A  can  dig  a  ditch  In  12  days,  and  A  and  B  can  dig  it  in  8  days;  in  what  time  can  B  dig 
11  alone. 

'.  A  hogshead  of  molasses  was  bought  for  ^20;  15 v  of  it  leaked  out;  how  must  the  re- 
J jiindcr  be  sold  per  gallon  to  gain  40  'r  on  the  cost? 

5.  A's  fortune  added  to  3  of  B's,  which  is  to  A's  as  2  is  to  3,  being  put  on  interest  for  6 
ye&rs.  tt  4^,  amounts  to  S124;  what  is  the  fortune  of  each? 

'^- 1  of  A's  money  is  12  more  than  j|  of  B's.  and  they  l)oth  have  ^72:  how  much  has  B? 
11'.  If  3  hordes  in  4  of  a  month  eat  I  of  a  ton  of  hay,  how  long  will  «  of  a  ton  last  5  horses? 

WRITTEN   A  KITH  M  ETIC. 

i.  Define  notation,  prime  factor,  quantity,  unit  of  measure,  trade  discount,  specific  duty, 
aiMiTy. 

-  What  must  be  the  width  of  a  board  16  feet  long,  to  contain  Hsj  feet? 
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3.  How  deep  must  a  box  be  to  conUIn  6  gallonii.  If  it  is  17  inches  long  and  12  iaches  wide* 

4.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  circalar  Island  contaiiiff  5  square  miles. 

5.  A  certain  room  in  26  feet  long,  and  20  feet  wide.    How  many  feet  is  it  fh>m  cue  of  the 
lower  corners  to  an  opposite  upper  comer? 

6.  What  is  the  faice  of  a  fiOdajr  draft,  at  i<  discount,  that  can  be  bought  for  1750,  mooey 
being  worth  7<'! 

I.  How  much  must  I  invest  to  United  States  4>  bonds  at  110.  to  give  me  I5U0  yearly  income* 

8.  What  is  the  edge  of  a  cube  wlio^e  entire  iturface  Is  5,400  square  inches? 

9.  If  1.480  pounds  of  old  rope  crwt  >2a.l2).  how  much  is  that  per  ton? 

10.  If  I  buy  a  certain  miniug  stock  at  .'i2'«  below  par,  and  sell  it  at  H«<  below  par.  what  per 
cent,  shall  I  gain? 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  parts  of  America  were  first  settled  by  Europeans,  and  in  what  year* 

2.  Na7.ie  the  rebellions  that  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  and  giTe  the 
cause  of  each. 

3.  What  states  receded  from  the  union,  and  in  what  years? 

4.  For  what  purpo»«s  was  the  constitution  of  thef>e  Ignited  States  ordained  and  eetablithed" 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  founding  of  Oregon,  and  the  year  of  its  admission  as  a  state. 

6.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill,  and  by  whom  was  it  prepared?    What  was  the 
Wilmot  Proviso? 

7.  Where  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  war  fooght,  and  with  what  result? 
H.  Who  were  the  Pilgrims?    What  was  their  object?    What  did  they  do? 

9.  When  was  Vera  Cruz  captured?    When  was  Kew  Orleans  captured?    When  and  to  whom 
did  Lee's  army  surrender? 

10.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  a  knowledge  of  history? 

(mTHO<iRAPHY. 

1.  How  many  elementary  hounds  in  the  English  language?    Classify  them  and  give  the 
number  In  each  cliiss. 

2.  (;iTe  three  rules  of  spellioK.  and  an  example  of  each? 

3.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  prefixes:  Ad.  con.  in.  per,  pro.  re.  un. 

4.  How  can  good  pronunciation,  ^yHabication.  and  accent  best  be  acquired? 

5.  Define  a  vowel.    Name  all  iho  vowels.    Define  a  consonant.    Spell— > 


Narragansetl 

bayou 

manzanita 

Tennessee 

counselors 

aflfhsion 

agricultural 

bigamist 

blasphemous 

cactus 

carnival 

circumscribe 

whim;;lcal 


witticism 

vituperate 

tractable 

fftudiouslv 

rlghtftilly 

respectively 

philanthropist 

matriculate 

magnetic 

literate 

inlruMon 

habiuiion 

Connecticut 


pcdesul 

chaparral 

Isaac 

bronchitis 

alchemist 

aluminous 

biblical 

calculator 

catalogue 

challenge 

cleanline^ts 

wonderfully 


voracity 

unwarrantable 

trauKatlantic 

substitute 

revolution 

protentious 

phonetic 

mazy 

lithograph 

lanuary 

improvable 

guidance 


(iUESrONS  FOR  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 


»/r  ^cUe.  diidomatf  and  state  life  diiUonuUt  in  conipliatur  nith  tfif  Oregon  school  lan$;  prepand  b$f 
utale  board  of  examination^  and  conducted  by  county  *upfriniendent«  awl  stale  rxaminen. 

February  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety'Six, 

These  examinations  are  to  he  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  quar- 
terly examinations;  provided^  the  (|Ue8tionH  for  the  same  are  furnished  by 
the  state  board  of  examiners. 

KHETORIC. 

1.  Define  rhetoric.    Name  and  define  Its  two  principal  divislonf*. 

2.  Give,  with  proper  pronunciation,  a  sentence  containing  a  restrictive  adjective  clauae. 
and  one  containing  an  un  restrictive  adjective  clause. 

3.  Give  three  rules  of  the  use  of  the  comma,  with  sentence  illustrating  each;  alro,  two 
rules  for.the  use  of  the  semicolon,  with  sentence  illustrnting  each. 

4.  Give  the  steps  'n  a  good  method  of  preparing  u  theme.    Briefly  outline  a  themo  on 
"Oregon," 
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Si  Name  three  easeutlal  elements  of  a  good  style,  and  define  each. 

6.  What  oonstitntes  good  usage?   Give  three  violations  of  good  U8age,  naming  each. 

7.  Name  and  define  five  flgnres  of  speech,  saving  an  example  of  each. 

&  What  la  a  p«rody?   A  pun?   An  epigram?   An  epic  poem?    Anelegy? 
9.  By  what  means  may  good  sWle  be  cultivated? 

10.  write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  words,  giving  especial  attention  to  pimc< 
tusdon. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  education?   (five  its  principal  divisions. 

2.  Define  Induction,  deduction,  analysis,  and  synthesis. 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  psychology  and  teaching?  Upon  wbat  is  all  good 
method  founded? 

4.  Briefly  st&te  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  written  examinations  as  tests  for  pro- 
motions. 

5.  Outline  the  steps  in  teaching  primary  reading  by  the  word  method. 

6.  In  what  year  should  a  textbo<«k  in  language  be  put  In  the  hands  of  the  pupil?  Wiiat 
preparation  should  precede  the  use  of  the  lexi? 

7.  How  would  you  begin  the  study  of  geography?    What  aids  would  you  use? 

8.  In  the  study  of  history,  what  advantages  are  found  in  the  use  of  the  topic  method  in 
reduction?    What  disadvantages? 

9.  Explain  how  tbe  study  of  history  may  be  made  of  value  in  the  development  of  char- 
scter. 

10.  What  do  yon  understand  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  teacher?" 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  8tate  the  law  controlling  the  county  superintendent  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district. 

2.  Give  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  in  holding  the  quarterly  examinations  for 
coonty  cenificates. 

3.  .4t  what  time  and  for  wbat  purpose  is  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  each  district? 
i.  In  what  two  wa^s  may  a  school  district  raise  money  with  which  to  build  a  schoolhouse? 
0.  How  often  shall  a  school  clerk  make  a  report  to  the  county  Fuperintendent,  and  what 

effect  does  his  failure  to  do  so  have  upon  the  school  Ainds  designed  for  his  district? 

f*.  Who  employs  the  teacher,  and  what  is  nece^arv  to  make  said  onn  tract  legal  and  binding*? 
7.  gtate  two  reasons,  for  either  of  which,  a  school  board  might  dismisM  a  teacher. 
H.  Sute  the  duties  of  the  teacher  as  laid  down  in  the  law  (a )  in  regard  to  administration? 
ib .  (ieneral  work  of  the  school. 

9.  What  is  the  law  regarding  report  to  be  made  by  the  teacher:  fa)  To  whom?  (6)  How 
o^n?   (c)  What  are  the  legal  consequences  of  a  failure  to  make  said  report? 

10.  State  (a)  how  many  county  certificates  and  how  many  state  papers  may  be  issued? 
6)  What  is  the  standing  necessary  for  the  several  county  certificates''  {ct  What  is  the  stand- 
'Og  nece»ary  for  state  diplomas?  (d)  Who  issues  each  class?  (e  i  In  wbat  territory  is  each 
elssB  valid? 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

t  Explain  the  relation  of  longitude  to  time.    Give  the  causes  for  the  change  of  .seasons. 

2.  Wbat  is  climate?    Give  five  causes  affecting  elf  mateb. 

3.  Locate  three  rainless  regions  of  the  tvorld.    Why  rainless? 

4.  Ixicste  five  inland  lakes  or  seas  without  an  outlet,  and  state  whether  the  waters  are 
fresh  or  salt,  and  why? 

3.  Kx plain  the  origin  of  winds  and  of  tides. 

^.  What  arc  isothermal  line«?    What  are  isobars? 

7.  Give  some  of  the  piincipHl  cau  es  for  constant  oceanic  currents?  Why  do  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  Japan  Current  flow  to  the  northeast?  Why  do  the  north  i>olar  currents  flow  to 
the  s(raihwe»t. 

8.  Compare  the  climate  of  Oregon  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states  in  the  same  latitude. 
Aeoount  for  the  difference. 

9.  What  are  glaciers?  How  are  they  formed?  What  are  geysers?  (Mve  the  theory  of  geyser 
enptions. 

JO.  What  are  volcanoes?  What  nr*-.  earthquakes?  How  do  you  account  for  carthquake<*? 
'^here  are  volcanoes  most  numerous?    Why? 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

L  Give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 
2.  Name  three  writers  who  lived  at  about  the  time  of  Goldsmith. 

8.  Mention  three  famous  works  of  the  period  iu  which  Goldsmith  lived. 
1  Give  three  reasons  why  Coleridge  is  famous. 

5  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamh.  Name  one  of  his 
«ssav». 

6.  For  what  is  Wadaworth  distinguished  among  poets? 

7.  Did  Thomas  DeQnlncy  write  prose  or  noetry? 

s.  BrieOy  sketch  the  plot  of  some  English  or  American  novel. 

9.  Quote  a  stanza  f^om  each  of  two  American  poets. 
»0-  Quote  two  lines  from  either  Pope  or  Milton. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

^.^^  5^*ine  and  define  the  different  systems  of  bookkeeping.  Into  what  two  classes  are 
««mnts divided?    Define  each. 
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2.  Name  books  nsed  in  single  entry.    In  double  entry. 

3.  Give  rules  for  debiting  and  crediting  eacli  of  the  following:  merohandiso,  Interest, 
exiiense,  com  mission. 

4.  What  is  a  trial  balance  ?    What  is  an  inv^'ntory  ? 

■*>.  Write  a  negotiable  nute.    What  are  bills  rcc'eivable? 
•i.  Memoranda  — 

August  1,  18f)5,  fold  John  ^mith.  on  account.  2  bag«  Mocha  cofTee.  IHU  pounds,  at  24 
centM ;  H)  gallons  of  molabses  at  'A)  c<;ni>  per  Kti^on  ;  OU  pounds  of  rice  at  5i  cents  per 
pound. 
Bought  of  JameH  Brown,  for  cauh.  *)0  ptiunds  of  cheese  at  A)  cents  per  pound;  2om 

pounds  of  butter  at  l.'i  cents  per  iK)tiiid. 
Sold  Thomas  Joubs,  ou  his  note,  :i*>  day^,  ■*>  boxe^  of  soap,  3.'iO  pounns,  at  >  cents :  2  ba^t 

of  coffee,  180  pounds,  at  25  ceni.«»  per  pound. 
Make  proper  entries  of  the  foreKolug  in  daybook,  caabliook,  Journal,  and  ledger. 
7.  Into  what  does  loss  and  gain  account  clotie?    When  and  how. 
>«.  WhHt  IS  meant  by  closing  an  account? 

9.  Which  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  keeping  books,  by  single  or  double  entry,  an<l 
why? 

lo.  When  money  is  received  for  interest,  what  is  made  debtor  and  what  creditor? 

ALGEBRA. 

I   a  -t-  J* 
1.  Hationalize    .  to  the  denomination  of  T, 

}  a  —  X 


Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms 
Find  the  sum  of 


^  _  llj-  +  IS 
J--  +  /  -  0  * 
1  1  1 

1  -  .r*'    1  —  r*'    1  ~  J-" 
•4.  Add  together  i  12  and  1   27.     . 

5.  Find  the  value  of   ^  ' ""     when  a  equals  3 :  b  equals  4. 

♦>.  Solve  the  equations  x  -r  y  -^  z      a 

.r+y~z       a  -  2 

X  ~  y  J-  z      a  —  4. 

7.  What  is  the  root  of  un  equation? 

>.  Prove  the  binomial  theorem.    Do  not  go  into  dftails,  but  tell  how  it  is  done. 
•.».  Write  down  the  eighth  lerm  of  « 1  +  : )'-. 

10.  Throe  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression.  The  sum  of  the  (irst  and  third  is  5L  If 
the  la.n  bo  lucreii'ied  by  1  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  square  of  a  number  greater  than  the  first  br 
4,    Find  the  number. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

1.  Name  six  monarchies  previous  to  the  Persian  empire. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  ot  the  founding  and  history  of  Carthage. 
:<.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

4.  Name  the  greatest  Macedonian  generaL  and  bis  father. 
'>.  Name  the  three  successive  forms  of  government  in  Rome. 

6.  What  periods  are  generally  called  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages?    Give  an  account  of  the 
fondal  system  in  Europe,  its  origin  growth,  and  influence  upon  the  nations. 

7.  (jive  a  brief  account  of  the  Crusades. 

b.  NHine  some  of  the  important  events  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
\K  What  prominent  events  iu  English  history  intluenced  the  literature? 
111.  When   was  the  edict  of  Nantes  Issued,   by  whom,  and  what  did  it  secure?    What  i* 
known  H-  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ?    What  has  recently  brought  this  doctrine  l)efore  the  American 
{•eople? 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  ( ft)  Dellne  physical  geogrnphy.    {b)  How  does phvsical  geography  dllfer  ftom  geology? 

2.  (a  1  Define  longitu<le.    ( h )  Name  aud  locate  the  small  circles  on  the  earth. 

'.  ( a  )  I)e.scril)e  the  general  diHiributiou  of  volcanoes.    (6)  Give  causes  of  volcanoes. 
4.  (  n )  What  is  a  plateau ?    (b)  Locate  the  great  plateaus  of  the  world. 
b.  {(II  Describe  volcanic,  continental,  and  coral  islands,    (b)  What  is  a  reef? 
•'.  ( a  I  What  is  meant  by  relief  of  a  continent?    (6)  How  is  climate  affected  by  tbe  relief? 
7.  ( a )  Describe  the  drainage  systems  of  North  America.    ( b )  Discuss  the  continental  siruct- 
"..re  of  Europe. 

\  (live  origin  of  Japan  Current,  and  Gulf  Stream  and  trace  them  throughout  their  courses 
'.».  What  cauMCs  a  sea  breeze?    (6)  Locate  and  give  direction  of  trade,  antitrade,  and  polar 

in.  How  are  clouds  formed  ?    (^)  Why  are  there  no  cyclones  in  western  Oregon? 

BOOKKEEPING 

1.  What  is  bookkeeping? 

2.  Explain  the  dlttVrencte  between  double  entry  and  single  entry  bookkeeping. 

3.  What  principal  books  are  generally  used  in  8in«le  entry?    What  is  the  use  of  each  of 
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4.  OiTe  rales  for  Journalizing  personal  acoonnts. 

&.  What  U  meant  by  expense  ?    Bills  payable  ?    Interest  ?   Discount  ? 

6.  In  double  entry  what  accounts  in  the  Icfdger  cloee  with  a  loss  or  gain  ? 

7.  Explain  sblpmente  and  RiTe  rule  for  journalizing  the  same. 

8.  What  is  a  draft  ?    The  object  of  it  ?    Name  the  parties  to  a  draft. 

9.  Charles  Brown  of  Boston.  Massachusets.  owes  Robert  Bruce  of  San  Francisco.  California, 
11,000,  and  James  Hamilton  of  San  Franci»4x>,  California,  owes  Charles  Brown  a  like  amount. 
Tht  indebtedness  of  the  two  pariies  Is  settled  by  a  draft.    Write  the  draft. 

IOl  Write  the  journal  entries  of  the  drawer,  drawee,  payee,  in  the  draft  Just  written. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Define  English  composition. 

2.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma. . 
.1  GiTe  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon. 

4.  Write  a  formal  invitation  and  acceptance. 

5,  What  IS  meant  by  Purity?  Precision?  Propriety?  Perspicuity? 

6w  When  should  the  following  words  begin  with  capitals:  father  north  ?  river?  he? 

7.  State,  briefly,  the  reqn1.sitei(  of  a  good  style- 

ft.  Write  an  outline  of  some  theme  that  yon  may»select. 

9.  Define  synecdoche  and  personification.    Give  examples  of  each. 

10.  What  is  your  method  of  teaching  composition? 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

L  Define  English  literature. 

2.  With  what  date  and  event  does  English  literature  begin? 

5.  Which  is  the  older,  English  prose  or  English  poetry  ? 
1  Tell  what  you  can  about  Edmund  Spenser's  writings. 

3.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  better  class  of  fiction  ? 

6.  (a)  What  are  some  of  the  best  things  written  by  Bacon?  (b)  By  Soott  ? 

7.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  Macauley 's  style  ? 

(^.  Who  do  yon  consider  were  the  seven  greatest  American  authors  ? 

9.  (a)  Give  five  quotations  from  Shakespeare ;  (6)  give  three  quotaUons  fh)m  Benjamin 
Frsnklln, 

10.  Repeat  the  last  sentence  in  the  Thanatopsls. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Which  nations  of  antiquity,  outside  of  Greece  and  Rome,  contributed  most  toward 
spreading  and  advancing  civilization  7 

2.  Name  some  of  the  principal  dynasties  and  monarchs  of  the  nations  whose  achievements 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  history. 

3.  State  the  causes  and  resulws  of  the  Greeco- Persian  war. 

4.  Give  a  short  accoqnt  of  the  princi(«l  crusades. 
'}.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  great  reformation  ? 

6.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  House  of  Tudors  7  Which  of  them  probably  occupied  the 
uost  important  position  ? 

7.  State  causes,  principal  events,  and  results  of  the  French  revolution. 

8.  Which  two  sovereigns  of  Russia  stand  preominent  among  the  crowned  heads  of  that 
coantry  during  the  eeventeenth  and  eighteentn  conturies?  State  your  reasons  for  such  classi- 
fication? 

9.  Who  was  Count  Cavour?  Disraeli?  Daniel  O'Connell?  Rou^^seau? 

10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  expansion  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  England 
<luring  the  present  century  ? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  is  your  method  of  teaching  orthography? 

'2.  What  is  the  infiuenre  of  long  recesses  upon  the  morals  of  pupils? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  correct  truancy? 

4.  About  how  many  pupils  in  an  ungraded  school  can  a  teacher  properly  manage  ?  In  a 
CTsdedKhool?  K    K     /         -• 

5.  Do  yon  favor  reading  the  bible  in  public  schools?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
<>.  Who  are,  in  your  opinion,  three  of  the  ablest  writers  on  Pedagogy? 

7.  What  is  an  instructor  ?  an  educator?  a  teacher? 
K.  State  three  laws  of  memory  that  the  teacher  needs  to  regard. 

9.  Why  will  a  child  comprehend  much  better  what  is  told  to  him.  or  read  to  him,  than 
vbat be  reads? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  organization  of  a  school  ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  algebra;  (b)  quantitv ;  (c)  number;  {d)  algebraic  expression. 

2.  Define  equation  ;  (5)  root  or  quantity ;  { r)  Involution  ;  ( d )  polynomial. 

3.  Define  exponent ;  (b)  logarithm  ;  (c)  ratio;  ((2)  arithmetical  progression  ;  (e)  write  and 
name  all  the  signs  of  aggregation. 

1  Simplify  (a  +  &)2-  (a -6)2+  |(3a-7a6)  +  b(o-6)l  _  (2a -f  6). 

J,  Factor  x*  -  144:  ia^  -  30a&  +  '15ifl;  a»  +  b*. 
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6.  Solve  2- ''^r^  »*-  ^^\^^- 

6  4 

7.  When,  between  4  and  5  o'clock,  will  the  bands  of  a  clock  make  a  smigbt  line  ? 

8.  Multiply  c|  -  2c\  by  cj  —  1. 

9.  A  farmer  sold  a  horse  for  $188  and  sained  on  the  horse  the  ooat  of  as  many  per  cent,  w 
the  horbe  cost  dollars.    Find  the  cost  of  the  horse. 

10.    Expand  by  the  binomial  theorem  to  five  terms  (a  -f-  b)";  also  write  the  last  term. 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  From  what  source  does  the  public  school  ftind  come  ? 

2.  ( a )  Between  what  ages  are  children  entitled  to  draw  public  money  ?   (6)  Between  what 
&ge8  are  children  entitled  to  attend  public  school? 

3.  What  is  the  subsunce  of  the  school  law  as  regards  the  obsenrance  of  Arbor  Day? 

4.  Hy  what  process  of  law  may  the  boundary  line  between  two  school  dtatriott  be  enanffed'' 
5  What  are  four  duties  of  the  public  school  teacher  ? 


STATE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS,    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  INSTITUTES.  COUNTY  INSTI- 
TUTES, STATE  INSTITUTES.  ETC. 


STA'IE  SCHOOL  WORK. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  state  institutioug  of  a  higher  f^rside  are  worthy  of  the  careful  thought 
of  the  people.  The  State  University  at  Eugene  has  made  unusual  progress 
Iq  the  last  two  years.  The  course  of  study  has  l)eep  made  stronger.  Other 
departments  have  been  added,  and  the  faculty  greatly  increased.  Its  ad- 
vantages have  been  so  placed  before  the  public  as  to  greatly  increase  the 
attendance.  Boarding  facilities  have  been  provirled,  and  now  there  is  a 
demand  for  enlarged  buildings.  The  literary  advantages  of  this  institution 
stand  ready  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  a  higher  education.  It  should  be 
more  generally  patronized  than  it  is.  It  should  have  all  needed  care  of  the 
state,  and  while  nothing  shoulld  be  done  in  any  wa}'  to  hinder,  it  should 
have  all  the  necessary  help  to  make  it  first-class  in  every  particular. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis  is  the  outgrowth  of  both  state  and 
national  legislation.  It  is  in  name  an  industrial  school,  and  to  this  end  it 
is  directing  its  energies.  There  are  four  departments  of  educational  work. 
Twoof  them  —  the  agricultural  and  horticultural— are  the  provislouB  of  the 
general  government,  while  the  mechanical  and  literary  departments  are  fit 
companions  of  said  work.  Congre$^s  had  provided  ^^ell  for  its  maintenance, 
and  the  state  is  expected  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings.  It  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  board  of  regents  that  the  interests  so  carefully  considered  by 
the  general  government  shall  be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  activity 
possible.  Its  literary  features  are  ample  to  meet  all  the  demands.  While 
it  does  not  propose  to  be  an  institution  of  classical  grade,  while  its  support 
eomes  from  the  general  government,  the  state  must  provide  ample  build- 
ings and  grounds  to  meet  all  demands:  The  growth  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  such  as  to  crowd  the  capacity  of  its  build Ingn,  and  it  seemn  itnper- 
ativetliat  the  state  shall  in  the  near  future  provide  additional  buildings. 
Without  them  the  institution  must  of  necessity  be  greatly  hampered,  and 
the  full  use  of  national  support  cannot  be  realized.  Special  effortn  are  l>eing 
made  to  advance  the  agricultural  department.  Experiments  are  being 
made  in  all  phases  if  farming,  and  the  student  intending  to  learn  the 
science  of  successful  farming  will  feel  that  it  is  a  noble  phase  of  education. 
Much  thought  is  given  to  horticulture,  and  a  close  observance  and  inquiry 
are  being  made  in  regard  to  the  varied  pests  that  are  t>eginning  to  interfere 
with  the  growing  fruit  ndustry  of  the  state.  With  such  ability  that  Oregon 
has  to  nuse  the  finest  fruit,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  every  fruitraiser 
should  learn  of  the  character  of  all  of  his  enemies,  and  know  how  to  over- 
come them.  This  institution  is  not  a  burden  on  the  state,  but  is  a  marked 
blessing,  and  should  receive  the  greatest  encouragement. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

All  must  admit  the  need  for  the  best  teachers  to  carry  on  our  public 
schools.  Teachers  cannot  meet  the  pressing  demand  without  a  reasonable 
amoQDt  of  preparation  to  begin  work.  The  mere  knowledge  of  textbooks  is 
not  enough;  the  science  of  teaching  is  als  necessary.  There  are  being  or- 
ganised everywhere,  and  in  every  state,  normal  schools.    The  schools  are 

12 
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being  established  and  equipped  for  this  purpose.  The  state  passed  a  law 
that  the  schools  existing  at  Monmouth,  Drain,  Ashland,  Weston,  and  The 
Dalles,  should  be  considered  normal  schools,  with  permission  to  cany  a 
normal  course  and  grant  diplomas  to  such  as  completed  that  course.  No 
support  from  the  state  was  given  them,  nor  did  the  state  have  any  control 
further  than  it  should  designate  the  examination  upon  which  diplomas 
were  granted.  It  must  of  necessity  be  that  these  institutions  would  not 
have  ample  means  with  which  to  carry  on  and  do  the  work  in  a  manner 
bcBt  designed  to  meet  this  demand  for  trained  teachers.  The  course  of 
study  was  limited,  the  number  of  teachers  were  inadequate,  and  the  special 
means  for  professional  training  were  mostly  wanting.  While  these  schools 
did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  they  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement. 

The  Dalles  Normal  School  ceased  to  exist.  The  Ashland  Normal  School 
ceased  to  be  active  for  a  term  of  years,  but  a  year  ago  was  revised,  and-  with 
new  buildings  and  renewed  energy  began  again  the  work  of  a  normal 
schooL  During  the  year  it  has  l>een  quite  active,  with  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  students;  a  faculty  earnest,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  but  crippled  becaase 
it  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  do  efficiently  the  work,  and  embarraased  for 
the  want  of  financial  support,  yet  it  has  made  a  respectable  showing.  This 
institution  is  located  in  a  very  magnificent  part  of  tne  state,  a  beauuful  and 
productive  county,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  appreciative  people. 

The  Drain  Normal  School  has  been  in  progress  all  of  the  time  since  the 
state  recognized  it  as  a  normal.  It  has  struggled  heroically  in  the  midst  of 
adverse  circumstances,  and  fought  its  way  nobly.  But  the  struggle  is 
against  fearful  odds. 

Monmouth  and  Weston  Normal  Schools  were,  In  due  time,  taken  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  state;  the  state  becoming  possessor  in  fee  simple 
of  all  the  property  pertaining  to  ^ach.  The  law  controllng  these  provided 
that  the  several  boards  of  regents  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
legislature  has  made  appropriations  for  their  support.  The  regents  being 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  they  employing  and  selecting  the  faculty, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  state  board  has  the  approval  of  the  curriculum, 
in  a  degree,  places  these  institutions  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state.  Money  is  appropriated  for  their  maintenance,  although  in  a  limited 
amount,  yet  enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  a  respectable  existence 

It  is  not  good  policy  for  the  state  to  authorize  normal  schools,  which  it 
does  not  control,  and  whose  support  it  does  not  guarantee.  No  school  of 
any  character  cannot  efficiently  exist  upon  its  own  income.  Some  pro- 
vision other  than  this  must  be  made,  ana  it  Is  impolitic  for  the  state  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  anything  it  does  not  own  and  control.  One  of  three 
things  must  result  in  regard  to  these  schools.  The  state  must  own  them- 
and  support  them,  or  the  state  must  support  what  it  does  not  own,  or  they 
must  make  out  a  sickly  existence  for  a  short  period  and  then  die.  The 
state  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  appropriate  money  for  sup- 
port without  ownership,  and  it  is  a  question  of  ownership  or  deatlu 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

What  schools  the  state  owns  it  should  support  so  liberally  as  to  place 
them  above  danger  and  want.  These  are  important  questions  for  legisla- 
tion. That  the  state  should  assume  the  keeping  and  care  of  additional 
normal  schools  is  not  for  me  at  this  time  to  say.  The  conditions  are  not 
very  favorable  for  such  an  agitation,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  state 
should  care  for  what  it  already  has.  Monmouth  and  Weston,  while  they 
are  state  schools,  should  be  supported  in  a  respeirttible  manner.  A  sufficient 
number  of  professors  should  be  employed,  and  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  services  should  be  provided.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  they  are 
de  facto  what  they  are  in  name.  Normal  school  means  more  than  the 
teaching  of  the  various  sciences.    It  means  the  thorough  teaching  and 
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drilling  in  methods.  There  should  be  a  well  arranced  and  full  equipped 
traiuiug  department,  and  no  teacher  nhould  be  graduated  therefrom  until 
he  has  demondtrated  his  adaptability  to  teaching.  All  that  come  awav 
from  these  schiiols  should  show  that  they  are  *'apt  to  teach.''  Much  critf- 
cism  may  be  heard  in  various  quarters  Just  on  this  point,  but  the  ground 
for  such  criticism  should  be  removed.  During  the  year  Just  piiHt,  Mon- 
mouth has  attached  to  herself  a  good  training  department,  reasonably  well 
equipped,  and  the  success  thereof  shows  the  feasiuility  and  the  necessity  of 
such  a  department  Weston  Normal  is  adopting  the  same  plan,  and  the 
results  will  be  felu  All  normal  schools  should  have  a  uniform  Ciiurse  of 
study,  and  should  use  a  uniform  standard  of  diplomas.  While  I  say  these 
things  should  be,  I  am  as  fUlly  impressed  that  such  was  the  intent  of  the 
lawmakers.  There  is  a  little  technical  difference  in  the  wording  of  the  sev- 
eral laws  pertain  ins  to  these  several  schools,  and  yet  I  am  fully  convinced 
in  mv  own  mind  the  intent  was  the  same  in  all,  and  it  will  be  an  injustice 
should  any  one  aim  to  take  advantage  of  the  little  technicality.  1  deem 
that  it  would  Lie  of  much  benefit  if  the  laws  were  made  harmonious,  and 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  completion  of  a  said  npecified  curriculum,  and 
also  take  one  year  in  the  special  training  department  under  competent 
critic  teachers.  This  subject  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  one.  We  are  not  now  compelled  to  engage  any  but  good 
teachers.  The  supply  we  have  in  the  state  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
demands.  Therefore,  to  assume  to  be  a  teacher  should  require  that  the 
applicant  be  worthy  and  qualified. 

TEACHERS  — THEIR  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  biennial  term  in  the  matter  of 
examinations  and  granting  certificates.    It  has  now  become  evident  that 
no  person  can  remain  in  the  teaching  ranks  without  giving  due  dillscence 
to  the  matter  of  preparation  for  examination.     With  the  exception  of  a 
third-grade  certificate,  where  the  standing  required  is  low,  the  standing  re- 
quired for  a  certificaie  is  of  an  unusually  high  grade,    iso  state  in  the 
union  demands  a  higher  grade  of  standing  in  the  several  branches  of  our 
public  schools  than  does  Oregon.    In  fact;  the  ninety  per  cent,  general  aver- 
age for  a  first  grade  county  certittcale  is  probably  equaled  In  very  few 
states,  and  many  older  states  not  near  this  grade  is  demanded.    I  feel  con- 
fident in  saying  that  said  demand  is  almost  excessive.    During  the  biennial 
term  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination  has  been  very  carefully 
guarded;  while  no  quibble  or  catch  questions  were  allowed,  the  general 
character  has  been  strengthened,  and  the  work  required  therein  has  l)een 
greater.     The  evident  result  is  that  many  inefficient  ones  have  been  elimi- 
nated, and  an  energy  for  preparation  has  been  infused  into  others.    As  an 
evidence  of  the  strictness  witb  which  this  work  has  been  guarded,  it  is 
reported  that  in  some  counties  as  high  as  fifty. per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
have  failed  to  pass  the  required  standing.    The  intellijurence  and  purpose  of 
the  teachers  have  been  greatly  quickened.    School  boards  are  beginning  to 
have  more  regard  for  efficiency  than  for  cheapness.    The  effort  is  being 
made  to  impref^s  both  teachers  and  directors  that  merit  is  the  necei«sity  of 
the  times  and  all  others  need  not  apply.     In  order  that  the  law  governing 
examinations  shall  be  effective  and  give  us  a  good  grade  of  teachers,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  that  the  county  superintendents  and  county  board  of  exam- 
iners shall  be  carefully  and  ^reasonably  strict  in  passing  on,  and  granting 
grades  in  examinations.     It  is  required  by  law  that  all  applications  for 
state  certificates  shall  be  recommended  by  the  county  boards  of  examiners. 
Betting  forth  the  facti  that  said  applicants  have  taught  the  required  length 
of  time,  and  are  of  good  moral  charucter.    Kxperience  and  good  personal 
character  are  requisite  for  a  state  certificate,  and  the  state  board  has  no 
where  else  to  look  for  information  on  thi^se  points  than  to  the  county 
boards.     If  this  doorway  is  carefully  guarded,  we  shall  then  have  a  reason- 
ably qualified  class  of  teachers  carrying  state  papers. 
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.  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  REPORT. 

It  is  required  by  law  that  annually  during  the  month  of  March,  and  by 
the  first  of  April,  the  county  superinteudenU  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
state  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  his  county.  It  is  very  necesBary 
that  great  accuracy  shall  be  observed  in  making  said  reports,  and  as  the 
county  superintendent's  report  is  made  up  of  reports  from  the  school  cleito 
of  the  several  scbood  districts.  It  is  frequent  that  said  reports  are  more  or 
less  defective.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  county  superintendents  in 
the  receiving  of  reports  from  the  various  districts.  They  should  be  care- 
ftilly  examined,  and,  in  any  case  of  defectiveness,  the  report  should  be  re- 
turned for  correction,  and  no  superintendent  should  forward  his  report  un- 
til he  is  assured  that  the  same  is  as  correct  as  he  may  l>e  able  to  make  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  term  of  ofHce  of  the  county  superintendent,  he  should 
make  a  general  report  of  tlie  conditions  of  schools  in  his  county,  noting 
the  spirit  that  may  prevail  In  the  school  work;  the  efficiency  of  teachers, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  go  to  show  the  state  of  school  affairs.  He 
should  carefully  observe  the  workings  of  the  school  system  and  endeavor 
to  make  reaflonable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  plans 
of  work. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  for  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-five  was 
held  at  Oregon  City  on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  of  July, 
in  connection  with  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Association.  The 
association  was  well  attended  and  some  of  the  l)est  talent  of  the  Pacific 
coast  took  part,  among  whom  was  President  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  of  California.  The  association  for  eightc*eu  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  was  held  in  the  city  of  Portland,  January  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and 
was  of  unusual  interest  More  than  five  hundred  teachers  were  in  regular 
attendance.  An  unusual  spirit  of  progress  was  manifested.  fek>me  of  the 
papers  and  addresses  were  of  such  vital  interest  that  it  is  thought  advisable 
to  publish  them  in  this  report.  Major  Jackson,  of  the  United  States  army, 
delivered  the  following  on  the  subject  of  the  '* Conditions  of  National  Per- 
manence." It  is  worthy  of  preservation  and  careful  perusal  by  all  Ameri- 
can citizens:— 

CONDITIONS   OF  NATIONAIi    PERMANENCE. 

By  Major  Jahxs  Jackson.  United  States  Army. 

I  desire  to  call  vour  attention  to  a  subject  but  little  considered  by  the  Amerlcau  people,  one 
which  they  have  lald  aside  for  a  more  convenient  hc^ason,  one  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  but  little  informed,  and  upon  which  a  Kreat  deal  of  ignorant  fuuian  Is  talked  and 
much  wealc  sentiment  has  been  writien.  Ii  is  a  subject  which  should  be  specially  considered 
by  the  educators  of  the  land,  because  upon  right  thinking  and  right  acting  in  regard  to  it  de- 
pends tbe  future  prosperity  and  existence  of  the  republic,  with  all  that  means  to  us  and 
humanity. 

The  subject  is,  generally.  Conditions  of  National  Permanence,  and  invoives  a  considera- 
tion of  the  need  oi  a  more  thoiough  an  1  effective  preparation  of  our  people  and  onr  territory 
for  defense  or  offense.  I  am  not  intending  to  give  you  a  technical  essay,  but  shall  deal  mostly 
with  those  great  principles  and  natural  laws  which  underlie  all  human  action  and  liave  de- 
termined the  rise  and  fall  of  naiions  and  peoples. 

I  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  important  to  maintain  our  system  of  government, 
and  that  the  beneflcent  institutions  established  '^y  our  forefathers  and  defended  by  onr  gener- 
ation at  such  coHt  of  blood  and  trea.sure  are  worth  perpetuating  at  any  cost;  that  not  only  is 
our  best  interest,  comfort,  and  development  bound  up  in  their  i>erpetuatiou,  but  the  hope  of 
the  world  for  ultimate  relief  from  the  stupefying  and  degrading  effects  of  Irresponsible  gov- 
ernment, social  caste,  and  bbackled  thought,  lies  in  the  continued  existence  and  oondnued 
influence  of  this  republic. 

What  then  Is  menacing  our  existence,  and  what  conditions  are  necessary  to  assure  its 
future?  One  menace  is  the  growing  lack  of  national  feeling,  a  devotion  to  local  interestitas 
superior  to  national  welfare.  This  localism  has  beeu  ko  strong  among  tbe  people  and  in  the 
national  councils  as  to  prevent  the  proper  proieciion  of  our  coaMs.  because  it  was  an  apparent 
advantage  to  one  locality  which  another  rould  not  proflt  t>v,  and  this  f»*elinK  bascaui^  the 
national  revenues,  which  should  in  part  have  been  devoted  to  measures  necessary  for  deftoae 
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ABd  the  prDmoUon  of  cenenU  prosperltv,  to  be  fVUteKd  ^way  in  anlmportant  looalitin  where 
they  wer«  of  bat  lUtl«  loeal  benefit,  and  wholly  loit  to  the  nation «1  use. 

Tbis  decadence  in  national  ■entiment  is  due,  no  doobt,  to  the  changed  character  of  oar 
political  eodety  itom  the  vast  ImmlKnition  attracted  to  our  country  by  its  nataral  adTautasee, 
mahSnir  a  l>et«rofeneottB  of  a  once,  practlcallv.  homoiseneouii  peopJe.  Momogeneons  peo^es, 
membeiB  of  Mina  one  ffreai  race,  having  the  same  characteristics  and  itympaibleM,  are  nmially 
pairloiie:  that  is,  devoted  to  the  interests  uf  the  whole  people  because  lu  that  lies  the  best  in- 
terast  of  the  indiTidoal,  bat  in  communities  made  up  of  radically  different  races  without 
eommon  anoeetry  or  tradition,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  the  common  bond  of  a  common 
people,  weakens  and  dies  oat  if  not  specially  nurtured  and  cultivated,  and  selfishnets  and 
loeal  Beir-seeklng  beeome  liie  rule  of  public  action,  resalting  iu  a  corret'poiidiug  neglect  of 
oatiooal  lnter«4s,  and  a  lowering  of  patriotic  tone  and  purpose  in  national  sutecraft. 
Stateamauahlp  whleh  does  not  pay  is  scouted  as  an  iridescent  dream,  and  **  practical  politics," 
the  siatcemaiisbip  of  tlw  pockeihook,  becomes  the  rale  of  political  existence.  Monarchical 
goremments,  bvcaose  of  their  perfect  organisation  and  consolidated  power,  may  endure  with- 
oat  mocli  patriotism  amony  th<)  people,  but  republics,  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, aud  their  guTemments,  deriving  whatever  strength  and  coherenoe  they  possess  Irom 
the  anffHigea  aiid  attachment  of  the  people,  must  have  a  prevaUtng  patriotism  or  be  helpleas 
for  good,  powerless  fbr  achievement,  and  uncertain  aii  to  permsueuce.  This  union  of  statce, 
withoat  a  controlling  patriotism  among  the  people,  is  a  *'rope  of  sand."  and  will  fall  to 
pi«eea»  leaving  to  history  only  the  record  of  one  more  flitlle  attempt  at  government  by  the 

^IT,  tnerefore.  we  would  continue  to  exist,  we  mast  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  of 
devotion  to  the  iniereats  of  the  nation  at  large— cultivate  it  in  the  home,  on  the  forum,  ana  in 
the  aohoolbouae ;  ftom  the  primer  to  the  calculus  it  should  t>e  imprehsed  upon  the  yonthfhl 
mind.  It  shoald  be  a  patrioUam  freed  fh>m  the  pettiness  of  locality  and  tne  narrowness  of 
aelf-interei>t ;  a  patriotism  broad  enough,  comprehenftlve  enough  to  take  into  Its  aflbotion.  care, 
and  tiMMighiful  oonsidcmiion  every  interest  within  the  boundaries  uf  the  republic:  to  feel 
through  all  its  being  that  over  and  above  all  other  considerations  Is  the  Nation,  its  life,  its 
prosperity,  iu  dignity,  power,  character,  and  permanence.  8uch  patriotism  is  a  streogthening, 
ennobling,  and  conserving  sentiment;  it  i»  the  unbreakable  power  from  onion  and  cohesion, 
repreaented  in  ^Csop's  &ble  of  the  bundle  of  faguts.  It  is  well  to  be  a  citizen  of  Oregon,  of 
Ohio,  of  New  York,  or  any  other  state,  and  be  proud  of  our  local  surroundings,  but  it  is  better, 
grander,  and  broader  to  be  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  States,  aud  to  feel  that  no  iujurr  can  hap- 

Gn  to  any  member  of  the  body  politic  that  is  not  an  injury  to  all     Put  the  nation  first  In  ail 
itneUon;  "  let  the  youth  ot  all  seetions  growing  up  from  generation  to  generation  be  tatigbt  the 


1  and  imbned  with  the  sentiment  that  this  repabllt;  is  not  a  confederacy  of  independent 
L  or  predominant  localities,  but  a  nation,  with  the  right  aud  power  to  use  the  last  dollar 
tnd  eulisi  the  last  man  to  maintain  the  authority  of  its  constitution  aud  the  supremacy  of  ite 
fiag."  lint  patriotism  of  itself  will  not  save  the  republic;  coupled  with  it  must  be  power. 
Wcakneaa  for  defense  or  offense  is  another  aud  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the  perma> 
nance  of  the  republic.  Among  the  great  military  powers  rank  and  consideration  is  accorded 
a  nation  joat  in  proportion  to  Its  ability  to  defeud  its  territory  or  its  interests,  and  to  lufllct 
Ix^nry  In  these  reapecta  upon  other  nations.  It  doeii  not  need  much  research  in  ancient  or 
modem  historv  to  know  that  weak  peoples  aud  feeble  governments  huve  received  little  cou- 
aldeiatlon  ana  short  shrift  when  their  interests  or  ezlhteuce  rau  couoter  to  those  of  strong 
military  powers.  Current  history  shows  us  that  the  world  is  no  better  In  this  respect  today 
than  in  the  past. 

We  have  the  greatest  country,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  occupied  by  any  nation 
on  the  globe,  and  are  entitled  to,  and  should,  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nations  In  influ- 
ence aud  oonslderetlon,  but  can  only  do  so  by  making  it  apparent  that  neither  our  territory, 
allies,  or  oommeroial  intereata  can  be  attacked  with  impunity. 

Washington,  whoae  aound  judgment  we  all  revere,  and  whose  wisdom  and  statesmanship 
becomea  only  toe  more  pronounced  as  the  ages  roll  on,  said,  lu  his  message  to  congress,  Decem- 
ber third,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  "There  is  a  rank  due  the  United  States  among 
aailons  which  wlli  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  a  repnlatlon  for  weaKuess ;  if  we  de- 
alre  to  avoid  Inaalt.  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  peace,  one  Ot  the  most  powerfhl 
iBatrumenu  in  otir  growing  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  fbr 
war."  Oar  experience  during  theclvil  war  should  teach  us  how  gladly  some  of  the  monarchical 
pivemincuts  of  Europe  woold  welcome  our  dissolution  and  how  quickly  they  would  sieze 
apoo  an  eoeasion  of  weakness  to  plant  their  standards  upon  this  hemisphere  and  should  in- 
duee  oa  aa  a  meaaure  of  ordinary  prudence  to  keep  the  military  strength  of  our  country  in 
aaeb  a  eapditlon  of  effectiveness  that  any  nation,  or  combiuatiou  of  naiionn,  would  think 
twiee  before  traversing  our  policies,  interfering  with  our  boundaries,  or  molesting  our  oom- 
meroe.  Nature's  law  of  persistence  is  the  survival  of  the  strouge-st.  High  civilization  has  a 
lendaney  to  makens  ignore  this  law  and  in  reHning  man  so  to  weaken  his  combative  powers 
■ate  make  him  the  easy  prey  of  brute  force.  History  is  full  oi  these  instances  aud  we  should 
avoid  aooli  reaultao/are  liable  to  meet  the  same  fate.  Human  conventions  and  advanced 
csviluatlon,  which  make  life  more  pleasurable,  are  to  be  cultivated,  but  along  with  them  must 
«e  the  enltivation  of  the  manliness,  the  strength,  the  effectiveness  for  combat,  which  alone  can 
make  the  qnalitica  produced  by  a  high  clvili2atlon  enduring.  The  great  scientists  tell  us  that 
the  aarvival  of  what  we  call  the  **  fittest,"  because  the  moiit  agreeable,  the  kindliest,  the  most 
geoerous  and  onaelflsh.  is  in  oonstant  conflict  with  Nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the  ntrong- 
eat.  We  cannot  fight  Nature's  law,  and  to  perpetuate  tbe  "fittest"  must  take  measures  to 
make  them  alao  the  strongest  The  struggle  tor  existence  is  still  on  and  brute  force  i»  still  as- 
aertlng  Ita  nght  to  rule  the  world  and  must  be  met.  It  Is  aa  yet  the  dominant  power  and  the  na- 
iSoa  or  people  who  fail  to  provide  against  it  will  in  the  end  .succumb  to  it.  That  will  be  the 
■oat  soooeaalbl  and  enduring  people  who,  while  cultivating  the  quHlities  making  them  the 
IMlaattoUve  and  enjoy  the  world,  fall  not  also  to  cultivate  the  characteristics  and  provide  the 
naaas  to  Malta  them  nnoonqoerable.    The  nation  that  would  survive  in  a  world  where  force 
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is  1ft ir  miut  Itself  be  the  most  foreeAi],  and  there  is  do  dlt^lsing  the  feet  that  we  are  danger- 
ously weak  as  compared  with  other  Datlons ;  neither  Is  thc-re  any  doobt  that  the  great  mllitaiy 
powers  wiU  Dot  hesitate  to  take  advanta^  of  any  weakDe»«  <>f  ours  to  hamper  our  pnipretf 
and  de«poU  oar  oommerce  to  their  advantage ;  that,  ateo.  is  a  part  of  the  stninle  fur  ezistenee, 
and  to  hold  our  own  In  the  battle  for  national  life  and  prosperity,  we  nhonUr  at  all  timea.  be 
sufficiently  strong;,  not  duly  to  prevent  encmachmenu  upon  the  Mil  of  American  ooutiuents 
to  our  dissdvaotage,  but  to  promote  and  deieud  measures  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  trade 
relations  with  other  countries.  The  contests  of  the  future  will  be  largely  for  commercial  sn- 
premacy,  and  the  nation  best  prepared  to  protect  and  forward  lu  commercial  intereRta.  will  be 
the  prosperous  and  enduring  nation  of  the  future.  Nations  that  neglect  this  preparation  will 
find  their  trade  and  oommerce  circnmscribed,  their  prosperity  pass  to  other  and  wiser  peoples, 
become  impoverished  and  bankrupt,  and  see  their  national  life  atrophy  to  death.  There  la 
DO  escape  from  this  couclu>>lon.  It  is  Nature's,  and  therefore  God'N  immutable  law.  We  most 
either  be  prepared  to  fight  for  our  rightful  plaoe  in  the  world's  life  or  weakly  siurrender  it  to 
stronger  powers.  We  are  the  one  people  feared  —  from  a  business  point  of  vie w ~ by  European 
nations;  our  commercial  activity,  enterprise,  and  Ingenuity  have  already  seriooaly  cut  into 
their  re  veuues  and  means  of  subsistence*.  Its  continuance  and  Increase  will  mean  their  com- 
mercial decay,  consequently  no  effort  or  struggle  will  be  omitted  by  them  to  limit  that  increaae 
or  reduce  it  to  innocuous  proportions.  Nearly  all  great  European  nations  are  striving  for  the 
trade  fields  essential  to  our  prosperity,  when  ibis  competition  reaches  the  point  that  Involves 
national  prosperity  or  decadence,  arbitration  will  fall  to  compof«esach  diifierenceaaod  the  song 
of  "Universal  Peace"  will  be  hushed  in  the  clash  of  embattled  nations  struggling  for  exist- 
ence. This  is  far  from  being  a  fancied  danger  ;  it  may  not  come  in  the  few  years  remaining 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  but  It  is  a  logical  outcome  of  causes  over  which  we  have  but  litUe 
control  and  is  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  continued  existence  and  the  multiplication  of 
populations.  Already  we  produce  more  than  we  consume,  and  have  more  labor  than  emn  be 
profitably  employed,  and  must  seek  outlets  beyond  our  confines  for  a  rapidlv  increasing  popu- 
lation. That  condition  is  nearly  upon  us  described  by  Macau  lay,  the  eminent  EngUah  his- 
torian, in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  country  over  thirty  years  ago  He  said  "that."  in  his 
opinion,  "your  public  lands  furnish  the  only  escape  from  anarchy.  Your  instttutious  are  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  crowded  populations  and  social  distress."  The  land  is 
now  practically  gone.  Today  there  is  not  a  section  of  arable  soil  unappropriated  on  which 
a  man  without  capital  can  make  a  living  There  are  mil  large  bodies  of  public  land,  but  they 
are  either  worthless  for  agriculture  or  can  only  be  culilviited  or  utilised  by  the  use  of  capital. 
The  ^ubdl  vision  of  large  farms  and  a  limited  acreage  that  can  be  made  available  by  irrigation, 
will  supply  but  a  small  part  of  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  Increase  of  population  thai  will 
come  to  us  in  the  near  future,  and  whether  Macaulay's  prediction  proves  true  or  not  will  de- 
pend upon  the  patriotism  of  our  people,  the  firmne>8  with  which  we  sustain  and  streugthen 
our  government,  and  the  wisdom  Me  exeroise  in  providing  an  outlet  for  congested  manu- 
factures and  labor.  The  conditions  ara  upon  us,  aggravated  by  the  competition  in  breadtttufls 
of  larger  areas  of  cheaper  land  and  cheaper  labor  in  other  countries;  the  human  oaTdron  is 
boiling  to  overflow  and  the  coming  generation  will  have  to  meet  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  hihtory  of  American  inbtitntions. 

The  value  and  sacredness  of  our  government  and  its  institutions,  and  their  paramount 
*clalm  on  the  loyalty  of  all  onr  people,  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools*  taught  to  all  the 
children  of  the  laud  of  either  native  or  foreign  birth.  More  than  this,  to  strengthen  our  gov- 
ernment, make  It  secure  against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  and  give  confidence  and  firm- 
ne&stoour  rulers  in  dealing  with  foreign  govenimentM,  we  should  have  a  nav>*  equal  to  that 
of  the  stronger  of  old  world  powers,  and  should  build  up  our  merchant  marine  ioi%»anU 
beilum  proportions,  provide  a  feufflcient  military  establishment,  and  encourage  and  fbaier  a 
military  spirit  in  the  generations  to  come.  The  history  of  the  decadence  of  every  great  nation 
is  the  history  of  the  decay  of  its  military  sp'Ht.  When  thecitisens  ot  a  country  will  no  longer 
bear  the  burdens  of  military  service  and  preparation  for  war,  but  relegate  this  important  duty 
to  htrelingh,  or  the  meanebt  of  the  population,  as  is  done  in  China,  dry  rot  has  already  set  in, 
and  there  is  no  longer  reason  why  such  a  people  should  cumber  the  ground.  The  youn^  men 
of  our  race  should  be  tausht  to  consider  the  aelense  of  the  government  and  the  mainteiianee 
of  its  iniegritv  a  part  of  their  civic  duty,  and  a  preparation  for  such  defense  a  necessary  oon- 
comitaut  of  American  citizenship  As  a  qualification  for  such  citiseuship  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  milnary  art  should  be  imparted  in  all  our  principal  schools,  and  no  diploma  ever  ^ven 
that  does  not  carry  with  it  some  qualification  in  this  study.  Only  by  some  auch  means  can  w«t 
avoid  maintaining  a  large  regular  army  and  still  hold  our  place  among  world  powers,  or  be 
sure  of  any  considerable  permanence.  A  weak  government,  if  a  republic,  is  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  a  weak  people.  Hope  lor  the  future  lies  in  our  feeling  and  beinp  strong  enoush  to 
say  10  nations  that  would  thwart  our  destiny  or  limit  our  field  of  action,  *'  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther." 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  current  history  it  is  evident  that  events  are  forcing  conditions 
which  make  a  collision  of  great  world  powers  almost  inevitable.  European  statesmen,  aware 
of  this  probability,  are  wisely  preparing  for  it  by  strengthening  their  armamenta,  securing 
large  reserves  of  gold,— the  most  necessary  and  cogent  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,— and  by 
combinations  in  each  others'  interest.  We  alone.  <if  all  great  powers,  seem  to  look  upon  war 
and  humau  convulsion  a»  things  oi  the  past;  or,  should  they  come,  to  be  settled  by  talk.  We 
have  only  a  small  navy:  and  small  as  it  is.  not  enough  sailors  to  man  tlie  ships,  and  none 
whatever  to  renew  war's  waste;  a  pitifully  f^m all  army  of  trained  soldiers,  and  a  financial 
system  that  is  each  year  sinking  us  deeper  in  the  quagmire  of  bankruptcy.  We  have  plenty 
of  men,  and  men  with  plenty  of  fight  in  them,  but  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  as  against 
modern  trained  armies,  numbers  do  not  constitute  strength.  War,  like  all  other  ana.  has 
prQgre^f'ed  rapidly  In  the  era  drawing  to  a  close  with  this  nineteenth  century,  and  will  de- 
mand, more  than  ever  before  for  its  successful  prosecution,  thorough  training  upon  the  part 
of  the  soldier,  complete  equipment  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  nation  — the  work  of 
years  to  atiain.    The  ware  of  the  future  will  come  with  but  little  warning,  and  wilU  i 
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likely,  be '  *  fthort,  Bharp.  and  decisive."  The  very  natnre,  cost,  and  ditatnictiTeneM  of  modem 
war  nuUe  U  necessaiy  to  ibe  attaoklng  party  that  this  should  be  so.  There  will  be  no  time 
Kiven  fbr  preparatioo.  We  are  the  rlcbeRt  and  most  exposed  nation  in  the  world :  the  unpro- 
tected wealth  plhH)  on  our  seaboardM  Is  a  constant  temptation  to  needy  military  powers  to 
combine  und  take  it  The  caaus  belli  will  not  be  hard  to  find  when  once  a  combination  is 
formed  that  promises  succcm;  sentiment  or  Justice  will  have  nothina  to  do  with  the  cause ; 
power,  greed,  self-interest,  are  still  the  dominant  fartora  In  the  world's  destiny,  and  the  only 
Insurance  onr  wealth,  our  prosperity,  onr  very  exi^tence  can  have  W.  the  voar  jHnoer  cf  the 
repimbHc.  Down  the  corridors  of  time;  glaring  at  iis  from  the  pages  of  history;  wailing  up 
from  deslmyed  governments,  rained  civilizations,  and  conquered  peoples,  comes  this  admoni- 
lion:  be  strong,  and  live;  be  weak,  and  perUh  I  It  is  Nature's  law  :  Immutable,  inexorable. 
No  nation  or  people  ever  violated  It  with  Impunity;  no  temporary  expedient  like  arbitration; 
no  hnmaa  longing  for  unbroken  peace,  will  sUy  for  one  instant  its  remoreless  sway.  Abide 
by  lt»  and  live :  r^ect  it,  and  perish  I 

•*Thc  Object  of  the  Pablic  8cht)ol"  was  diecussed  from  various  stand*- 
poiDtSy  and  these  discussions  were  presented  by  D.  Soils  Cohen  from  a 
Doaiiiefls  standpoint;  also  by  Dr.  Cbanee  from  a  physician's  standpoint. 

THE  PKEPARATION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  8CHOOIA  FOR  OOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

By  D.  doiJB  CORKN. 

I  deem  it  a  special  previlege  to  address  those  into  whose  hearts  and  coniciences,  as  we  all 
admit,  so  much  of  the  future  welfare  of  onr  country  is  intrusted.  I  have  always  believed, 
from  my  experience  and  observation,  that  If  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  teachers  are  not 
deeply  Interested  in  the  snbltme  work  with  which  they  are  charged,  its  vslue  is  comparatively 
Blignt,  their  talent  misapplied,  and  their  vocation  misunderstood,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  mental  attainments  or  capacity  for  Imparting  information.  There  are  many  notable  in- 
»tancse8  and  innnmerable  unrecorded  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the  preoeptor  upon  the 
child  has  proved  the  most  potent  factor  In  the  after  life.  work,  and  character  of  the  man  and 
woman.  The  inspiration  drawn  by  the  Impressible,  unfolding  mind  from  school  and  teacher 
it  frequently  more  forceful  for  «ood  or  evil  than  that  which  eminates  f^om  home  and  parent. 
The  many  varying  reasonr  of  this  could  probably  be  segregated  and  classifled  If  necessary,  but 
TOD.  of  cuar»e,  ail  recognise  the  fact.  It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part,  therefore,  to  en- 
large on  the  moral  responsibility  which  rests  upon  a  teacher  under  all  circumstances  to  make 
of  ibe  pupil  a  goo6  man,  a  good  women. 

Oor  pnblie  school  system  Is  the  pride  of  onr  people :  throughout  the  land,  in  every  hamlet, 
tbeschoolhonselsasacred  edlRce.  Upon  no  platform  are  we  more  generally  united  than 
upon  the  broad,  general  principles  of  public  education.  No  tax  Is  more  cheerAilly  provided 
than  that  which  goes  towards  u»  Mipport  If  we  differ  at  all  It  is  upon  minor  points  of  nature 
and  extent:  upon  the  main  theory  we  are  practically  a  unit,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
lyrtem  is  to  make  good  and  Intelligent  dllzens  fbr  the  republic.  We  are  everywhere  realising 
that  a  perfonetory  perfurmanee  noon  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher  of  a  fixed  routine  of  book 
leanting  and  taacbing  is  not  a  fhli  development  of  the  purpose.  Within  the  schoolroom  walls, 
gather  together  the  children  of  all  our  citizens,  the  native  and  the  foreign  born,  of  practically 
all  social  conditions  and  every  religions  afUltatlon.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  lawyer, 
ibe  doctor,  the  minister,  the  teacher,  and  the  merchant:  all  endowed  by  birthright  with 
euual  claims,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  Where,  if  not  here,  can  their  duties  to  each 
oioer  and  to  their  country  be  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  them?  Where,  If  not  here,  can 
they  be  more  dearly  taught  to  know  and  appreciate  what  ciiizenship  means?  From  the 
kindergarten  to  the  most  advanced  instliutlon  supported  by  or  under  the  authority  of  nation, 
sate,  or  city,  the  foundation  and  apex  of  the  curriculum  should  be  patriotism,  without 
ableh,  citiaenship  is  but  an  empty  sound.  Patriotism:  taught  through  heart  and  nerve, 
through  the  magnetism  of  a  common  feeling,  and  a  common  cause. 

But  yon  wish  me  to  speak  as  a  business  man.  They  say  we  are  turning  out  from  our  schools 
too  many  lawyers,  too  many  doctors,  and  ministers.  With  expert  testimony  so  close  at  hand 
1  shall  not  presnme  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  point,  but  I  f>hall  say,  for  the  greatness  of  the 
coontrv,  for  its  influence  among  the  nations,  for  its  democracy,  for  Its  strength  in  time  of 
peril,  for  Ita  comfort  in  time  of  peace,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me.  for  its  common  gcod  sense 
at  ail  times,  you  cannot  turn  out  too  many  good  American  business  men.  Let  them  come 
frei«h  from  yoor  example,  from  your  lesson**  of  ihelr  duty  of  birthright.  Into  the  great  heart  of 
the  nation,  fueling  that  lis  throbbings  depend  upon  each  one  individually ;  that  their  country 
comes  first  in  all  things:  that  with  their  life  its  honor  and  prestige  are  entwined.  Feeling 
that  citizenship  is  not  only  a  rlaht  and  title  In  the  social  system  of  the  government— protec- 
tion to  life  and  property,  eecurlty  In  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  equality  in  all  the  dignities  of 
tnanhood  and  womanhood  — r»ut  also  that  It  Is  accountability.  Let  them  realise  that  solemn 
though  silent  obligation  which  places  individual  talent,  power,  Influence,  and  wealth  st  the 
disporttlon  of  the  common  weal.  Let  them  understand  tnat  life,  which  gives  the  privileges 
of  diiaensblp.  to  debtor  to  Its  obligations,  and  is  sullied  forever  if  it  falls  through  selfish ness, 
cupidity.  iodlfR>rence  or  fear  to  hold  itself  subject  at  all  times  to  the  honor,  safety  and  well 
being  uf  the  commuulty  of  which  it  l.<4  a  ve^u  and  part.  Could  the  value  and  neceKsiiy  for  such 
teacfiffeg.  for  such  an  universal  spirit  in  all  our  institutions  for  the  young.  In  our  homes  and 
in  onr  lehools.  be  more  apparent  than  It  is  today  ?  Our  country  in  not  seeking  war.  The  very 
basis  of  American  citizenship  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be  eulogized  &s  the  glory  of  nur  age 
and  flag.  But  there  are  written  and  unwritten  laws  on  which  the  dignity  uf  the  nation  resth, 
attd  theat  may  not  be  dlstegarded  with  impunity  by  any  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    How 
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Important  is  it  then,  that  oar  butioesa  men,  with  their  Taried  and  wide  ezleadtnc  tnter«rti. 
Hhoold  feel  that  private  concern  is  »f  unall  njoment  when  the  noblest  duty  of  ciUMnshlp  It 
in  que^tlon.  Pertsb  forever  all  oar  foreign  commercial  relations  rather  than  that  the  thoagfat 
of  individual  material  advantage  should  compete  with  the  oountrf'^  claim  upon  its  men  of 
bosioess  aud  affairx  My  standpoint  a«  a  buKinem  man  is  that  this  should  be  made  as  natural 
an  inspiration  to  the  children  of  the  republic  as  the  air  thejr  breathe.  I  believe  it  will  be. 
The  signs  of  the  times  Indicate  it;  and  you.  I  know,  sre  readv  to  do  your  part  We  atand 
unique  among  nations  ancient  and  modern,  making  our  own  history,  guiding  oarselvea  ttom 
our  own  resources  to  stand  or  fall  of  our  own  patriotism,  intelligence  and  ftmternal  spirit.  Oar 
constitution  reoognlzes  no  governing  power  save  that  whichls  eatablished  through  (he  free 
will  of  the  governed.  The  growth  of  the  country,  lu commercial  importance,  iu dicnity  and 
influence  among  the  natiou^  its  pf"  *&onal  honor,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  the  nappineaaof  iu 
families,  its  estimates  and  standan  <^f  virtue  and  Integrity  depend  all  upon  the  nature  of  Ita 
rules  of  government  and  the  roeth'  and  pertonnel  of  their  enforcement.  What  higher  and 
nobler  duty.  then,  can  the  state  undertake  than  u>  train  those  who  are  to  impress  their  char- 
acteristics upon  it.  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  good  and  the  most  promising  ideala.  Yon 
have  under  your  guidance  today  the  boys  who  will  represent  this  great  commonwealth  tn  the 
highest  couunilsof  the  nation  — you  are  training  those  who  will  legislate  for  the  wellkreof 
the  city  in  which  we  are  assembled.  It  matters  not  what  the  degree  of  responsibility  may  be. 
The  same  patriotic  spirit,  the  same  senne  of  the  bonorabie  service  of  clttfen»*hip,  should  ani- 
mate the  councilman  of  Portland  and  the  senator  of  the  United  Stater.  The  power  is  with 
you ;  the  people  will  sustain  vou ;  and  lawyers,  doctors,  minli>tera,  merchants,  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, and  laborers  will  all  fln'd  an  added  glory  and  pleasure  In  supporting  our  public  aohools. 

THE  PREPARATION  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

By  Dr.  Chakcb. 

In  treating  the  mbject  under  discussion,  iVom  the  doctor's  standpoint,  I  shall,  with  your 
permission,  a&^ume  that  the  public  school  is  to  the  state  and  national  lifb  what  the  norsery  Is 
to  the  home  or  family  life,  and  I  shall  further  assume  that  there  is  some  real  or  Imaginary 
sickness  In  the  state  and  nation's  nursery,  or  the  doctor  would  not  be  called  in  for  ootisolta* 
tion. 

I  sm  nnn  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  right  thinking  people  that  the  general  advance  made 
along  all  educational  lines  was  never  so  marked  as  at  ihe  present  time,  more  noticeable  to 
me.  perUap«,  in  the  profer^ion  of  medicine,  and  more  ei^pecially  in  that  branch  of  the  healing 
art  in  which  1  have  the  honor  to  be  engaged. 

Looking  at  the  subject  then,  from  this  advanced  position,  1  think  we  shall  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  fact  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  land  to  show  that  from  some  cauae  or 
causes,  the  methods  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  lor  preparing  and  training  **  Young 
America  "  for  good  citl?  .t.«hlp  are  defective,  and  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  best  thlnkeia, 
fully  accomplish  the  denired  results.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  much  easier  for  one  to  stand  on 
and  criticise  the  acts  of  others  in  their  honest  endeavors  to  do  their  best  under  existing  oit^ 
cumsiances.  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  do  the  work  one's  self.  Nevertheless,  honest  cricleiam 
will  hurl  no  one,  if  not  given  in  a  Pharisaical  spirit,  do.  if  I  shall  criticise  some  of  the  things 
done,  nnd  sume  of  the  things  not  done,  in  our  public  schools,  li  will  be  from  the  standpoint, 
not  only  of  the  doctor,  but  from  that  of  a  parent,  an  American  citiien,  and  an  ardent  aup- 
porter  of  the  public  school,  and  not  as  a  chronic  faultfinder. 

That  we  may  start  right  in  this  discussion,  it  will  be  well  to  define  **good  citlienshlp."  A 
good  citisen.  as  I  understand  the  term,  U  one  who  must,  firft  of  all,  powers  that  prerequisite 
which  we  denominate  a  c<m$eienc<.  He  must  be  endowed  with  ordinary  intelligence:  he 
must  also  poKse*«s  moral  quRlKy.  in  orv.ler  that  his  con»>cience  may  respond  to  hla  acta.  Said 
conscience  being  a  "law  unto  himt^elf"  In  all  matters  relating  to  oisduty.  to  hla  God.  hla 
country,  his  neighbor,  and  himself,  without  dictation  from  either  chnrch.  mosque,  or  syna* 
gogue.  or  false  political  icnchers  :  his  conscience  being  quickened  solely  and  alone  by  a  true 
cmception  of  the  moral  law  wliich  will  enable  him  to  intelligently  render  untoCoaar  the 
things  that  are  Civsur's.  snd  i^iio  God,  the  things  that  are  GodV  Now.  If  this  deflnilioa  be 
correct  it  follows  that  good  ci  iseni^hip  must  of  very  necessity  be  altrnUtie  In  lu  make  ap,  for 
no  man  liveih  unto  bim>«>f,  aud  no  man  dieth  unto  hlmsell.  Especially  is  this  principle  true 
in  a  republic  like  onrst.  Gooil  citizenship  then,  I  infer,  is  the  very  life  blood  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore,  just  in  proportion  that  the  ego  predominates  in  the  individual  citiaen  to  that 
extent  will  the  blood  which  suotains  the  life  i>ecome  contaminated  and  consequently  Ikil  to 
perform  its  phvslological  functions,  and  the  health  of  the  nation  suffer  theceby. 

How  then  shall  this  embryo  citizen,  thif^  undeveloped  triune  being,  be  best  prepared  in  our 
public  schools  for  good  citizenship?  Now.  it  goes  witnout  saying  that  the  teaching  corps  must 
ne  well  up  in  all  the  neceftfary  mental  requirements,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
level  beaded,  warm  hearted,  and  physically  sound,  and  dominated  by  the  one  thought,  how 
best  to  mold  and  fashion  this  plastic  material  into  good  American  citiienship.  And  here,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  true  mii^f^ion  of  the  public  school  teacher  begins  and  enda,  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  private  T>ro(ierty  is  Justlv  taxed  for  public  school  purposea,  not  to  make 
drones  in  society,  educated  dudes,  or  smart  rascals,  but  in  the  vital  Interest  of  thei^*  «te  and 
nation,  to  make  Intelligent,  uprtght,  and  useful  American  citlzena  To  do  more  tht  thia,  I 
believe  to  be  superfluous,  unwarranted,  and  unjust  to  the  taxpayers,  not  In  the  interest  of 
good  morals,  or  toe  nation's  welfare,  and  in  a  vai^t  majority  of  cases.  Injurious  to  the  lndiTld> 
ual  recipient.  In  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  imagine  I  bear  K>me  one  Buying.  **  Wn«ld 
you  do  away  with  the  collefse  and  university  sk  state  or  national  institutions r*  In  reply,  1 
would  simply  say  that  I  have  no  objections  to  the  college  or  uniterslty  as  t*tate  or  national  In- 
stitutions, provided  they  can  be  made  self-supporting  without  a  tax  on  the  public  parse; 
otherwise,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  atndent,  better  fi>r  the  aokooU 
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•od  better  for  ibe  8tate  and  nation  at  large  to  allow  the  college,  tbe  univeraity.  and  the  higher 
branebes  of  education  in  general  to  t>e  under  tbe  charge  and  direction,  subject  to  law.  of 
coarse,  of  private  corporations.  I  take  this  view  of  the  case  flrom  tbe  fact  thai  we  should  be 
juat  to  the  many  rather  than  generous  to  the  few ;  further,  neither  the  state  or  national  gov- 
c-mment  are  eleemosynary  corporations :  nor  are  they  in  theory,  in  that  sense  at  least,  and 
should  not  be  in  practice  paternal  governments,  but  are  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people. 

Now,  while  I  take  this  view  of  the  college  and  the  universitv  as  state  institutions,  I  do 
believe  that  state  aid  should  be  given  to  special  bchools  established  and  placed  under  govern- 
ment control  for  tbe  proper  education  of  those  whose  businetts  in  life  is  to  aj^sist.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  home  training,  m  molding  the  minds  of  ^d  shaping  the  future  American  citizen, 
doming  tbe  teaching  school  as  essential  fhr  the  future  success  of  the  teacher  as  the  law 
Bcbool  us  for  the  lawyer,  the  medical  school  for  the  doctor,  or  the  dental  school  is  for  the  den- 
tist. I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  full  diagnosis  of  the  case  as  there  are  many  acute  compli- 
eatlons,  as  well  as  some  symptoms  of  a  chronic  character,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
aoeordtngly.  1  think,  however,  we  have  learned  enoueh  of  tbe  case  to  commence  treatment, 
bnt  aa  1  h<tve  had  no  experience  whatever  in  special  cases  of  sickness  in  the  nation's  nursery, 
I  ahAll  have  to  rely  largely  upon  the  Judgment  of  the  nnraca  themselves  In  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  remedies.  I  shall,  therefore,  Klve  you  the  medicine  mostly  In  bulk  Hud  allow  you 
to  doM  it  ont  as  required,  giving  you  a  few  general  directions,  that  you  may  not  go  asiray. 

Tbe  first  thing  to  which  1  would  call  your  attention  is  the  nursery  buildingH;  they  should 
be  plain.  light,  aud  airy,  and  the  sanitary  surroundings  hhouid  be  perfect.  This,  of  course,  is 
seir-eyldent.  so  that  you  do  not  need  a  doctor  to  tell  you  that.  The  next  thing  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  is  the  medicine  of  recreation,  which  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  but  at 
freqnent  intervals;  you  will  see  the  need  of  it  if  you  will  watch  ihe  languid  and  tired  lookn 
of  the  patients.  When  tbe  time  is  too  long  between  doses,  a  good  way  of  administering  this 
kind  or  medicine  is  per  gymnasium,  the  efT'eci  being  to  harden  the  muscles  and  make  the 
flesh  solid,  then  to  expaud  tbe  lungs,  and  ha%'e  the  nerves  rei>poud.  Administer  doses  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  Hail  Ck)lumbia,  Star  Spangled  Banner.  My  Couuty  'Tis  of  Thee.  etc.  A  special 
noTbe  should  take  charge  of  and  administer  this  medicine  at  proper  Intervals.  This  I  call  the 
physical  treatment. 

Before  giving  directions  with  regard  to  the  mental  treatment,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
tbe  head  nurse  to  see  that  special  doctors  are  called  in  to  the  nursery  for  tbe  examination  of 
the  patienis'  eyes,  fars.  mouths,  and  last,  but  not  least,  (heir  teeth ;  and  that  where  either  are 
defective,  the  proper  remedies  may  be  applied,  to  the  end  that  the  mental  aud  moral  medi- 
cine may  have  a  more  lastiug  effect.  Special  lectures  should  also  be  given  on  such  subjects  in 
mder  that  the  nurses  may  have  a  better  knowledge  of  their  business.  If  this  were  done,  leas 
mistakes  would  be  made  by  the  nurses  in  attempting  tndiagnobe  the  mental  and  moral  caliber 
ot  tbeir  little  patients,  and  it  would  often  prevent  them  from  administering  tnc  wrong  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  muat  al&o  be  remembered  that  the  public  school,  besides  being  a  nursery,  is  to  some 
extent  a  hospital,  and.  therefore,  great  care  and  discrimination  mu^t  be  used  by  the  nurses  In 
dealing  with  individual  cases,  or  the  nur.^ry  is  litible  to  take  on  the  character  of  an  insane 
asylum. 

Now.  with  regard  to  mental  tonics,  and  the  treatment.  Do  not  forgpt  that  the  aim  of  those 
who  provide  the  nursery  is  to  give  Amrrican  tone  to  Vie  body,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
avoiding  patent  mental  nostrums  of  foreign  importation,  as  such  are  iucompatibles  and  do  not 
and  cannot  assimilate  with  the  American  system.  V\hat  do  I  mean  by  this?  Well,  then,  in 
plain  term?,  I  mean  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  extend  the  curriculum  of  the  iiubllc  school 
beyond  that  of  giving  the  students  a  well  rounded  common  school  education  aaapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This,  in  my  opinion,  should 
include  Latin,  but  no  French,  German,  or  other  foreisu  language  should  be  tauaht.  No  other 
natioi*.  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  includes  in  its  system  of  public  education  tbe  teaching  of  any 
modem  language  other  than  its  own,  and  why  should  we.  Again,  the  public  ochool,  like  tbe 
ftee  medical  dispensary,  should  be  opened  at  all  seasonable  hours  for  the  benefit  of  the  very 
poor.  Tbi^.  in  the  cities,  means  evening  schools,  with  all  the  advantages  of  day  schools  for 
those  who  have  to  labor  during  the  day  in  order  to  assist  in  keeping  the  wolf  of  hunger  from 
tbe  family  door. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  element  in  every  community  after  whom  to  avoid  moral  con- 
tagion we  should  go  into  the  highways  and  bywavs  and  compel  to  come  In.  This,  of  course, 
means  compuUory  education,  and  why  not?  It  is  only  preventive  medicine,  and  far  better  than 
to  wait  for  the  element  referred  to  to  become  juvenile  offenders  and  then  compel  them  to  take 
an  indoor  course  of  heroic  treatment  at  the  reform  school,  and,  in  so  doing,  perhaps  ruin  their 
moral  constitution  in  the  very  treatment  prescribed  for  their  restoration.  Then,  too,  while  I 
am  on  this  line  of  thonght,  let  me  say  that  no  public  school  scholar  should  be  exp<>Iled  from 
his  school  for  mi&conduct.  This  may  sound  strange  to  the  ear  of  the  public  school  teacher, 
and  is  perhaps  not  in  keeping  with  tbe  views  held  by  many  on  this  subject;  however,  if  we 
will  keep  in  mind  that  the  public  school  is  intended  not  merely  to  impart  book  knowledge  to 
iti  studenta,  but.  also,  how  best  to  prepare  the  refractory  as  well  as  the  obedient  for  good  citi- 
zenship, we  shall  the  better  be  able  to  solve  this  part  of  our  problem  and  be  more  apt  to  come 
to  correct  conclusions  in  the  matter. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  expelling  the  refractory  member  from  the  public  school, 
he  should  be  held  onto,  both  for  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  society  at  large.  Let  me  a&k, 
why  not  have  In  connection  with  the  public  school  a  special  department  to  which  refractory 
pupib  could  be  sent  for  discipline  correction,  and  the  department  to  be  in  charge  of  teachers 
selected  for  that  especial  purpose.  This  might  entail  a  slight  additional  expense,  but  this 
would  be  met  by  dropping  the  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  and  would  certainly  in  the  end 
soogbt  be  more  economical  and  much  more  humane  than  to  turn  the  refractory  ones  out  into 
the  world  to  become  reckless  and  worthless,  without  chart  or  compass  to  guide  their  footsteps 
in  life,  thus  making  them  outlaws  in  society,  to  land  at  last  in  our  jails  and  penitentiary  to  be 
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Icept  thereat  public  expense.  This,  then,  Is  a  doctor's  honest  diagnosis  of  the  case  and  the 
treatment  recommended  in  the  "Preparation  of  uar  public  schools  for  good  citiMnsbip."  and 
in  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  as  those  oonnecied  with  ihe  nation's  nursery  will  ofltimeftbe 
at  their  wit's  end  as  to  the  be^^t  oourne  to  pursue  in  any  given  caite  and  that  quackery  may  be 
avoided  ;  in  such  ca><e8  I  wouM  recommend  the  use  and  careful  studv  of  toe  nation's  great 
pharmacopoeia,  a  work  comniled  many  years  ago  by  moral  medical  experts,  and  adopted  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  Birlctly  reliable  fur  use  in  all  moral  maladies.  I  can  therefore  assure  yea 
that  the  work  la  standard  In  every  particular,  and  will  meet  all  reasonable  requiremenu  in 
.-the  treatmentof  moral  delinquencies  and  diseaj^ei^.  if  Its  directions  and  its  general  instmctions 
.are  followed.  The  work.  thouf;h  mui'b  abused,  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  the  application 
of  its  remedies  han  wrought  remarki^ble  cures  in  cases  otherwise  considered  hopeless  and  in- 
curable. There  is  one  prescription  given  in  the  work  to  which  1  would  especially  invite  your 
attention  for  the  peruianeiit  cure  and  thorough  eradication  of  the  complaint  known  as  moral 
dyspepsia.  The  prescription  contains  several  ingredienta  and  is  known  to  the  students  of  the 
work  as  the  prayer  and  thanksgiving  remedy.  Now,  I  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  thatthis 
Mandard  moral  textbook  should  be  iu  all  the  public  schools  of  our  land,  and  put  there  to  stay, 
not  for  unprofitable  con  I  rove  rsy,  but  for  teacher  and  scholar  alike,  that  they  may  have  for 
itheir  use  and  benefit  the  only  moral  foundation  on  which  good  citiienship  can  be  safely  erected. 

Papers  on  various  subjects  were  presented  bv  some  of  our  best  educators 
in  the  various  departments  of  putilic  school  work.  In  giving  these  papers 
this  prominence,  by  thus  liaving  them  insertt'd  iu  the  report,  they  will 
have  a  wider  range  of  influence  than  they  could  have  by  simply  t)eing  read 
in  an  association  of  teachers. 

TENURE  OP  THE  TEACHER'S  OFFICE. 

By  PROK.  C.  11.  Chai'man,  State  University. 

The  profesKion  of  teaching  will  never  attract  men  of  the  highest  ability  until  the  salaries 
^ald  are  equal  to  those  in  other  professions,  and  the  tenure  of  otiice  secure.  Teachers  can 
iiclp  to  improve  things  by  better  preparation  for  their  duties  Teachers'  positions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  too  often  secured  by  impro^K'r  means,  though  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame  for 
it.  I^olitics.  religion,  and  trivial  neighborhood  ouarrels.  often  determine  the  choice  of  a 
teacher,  and  often  deprive  him  of  his  nosition  wlien  his  work  is  excellent.  The  teacher's 
tenure  of  ottice  ought  not  to  de  dependent  on  tooal  prejudices :  when  once  properly  aeleoted, 
his  ()OBition  should  t)e  secure  during  good  behavior. 

C.  W.  Roby,  chairman  of  the  Portland  school  board,  next  supplemented 
the  talk  of  I)r.  Chapman  with  valuable  thoughts,  as  follows: 

r  have  always  claimed,  and  .say  now.  that  of  all  the  professions  or  callings,  that  of  teaching 
i«<  the  grandest,  most  noble,  most  useful,  and  most  beneficial  to  mankind.  I  say  this  l>ecause 
I  believe  it  Then  why  is  it  that  teachers  are  often  looktd  upon  in  derision?  VVhy  are  they 
frequently  referred  to  wiih  a  sneer,  and  why  does  not  their  work  command  as  much  respect 
:is  thai  of  atiy  other  proft  s.«jon  ?  Tlierc  must  be  a  rea.vou  for  this  siate  of  things,  and  I  believe 
it  is  not  hard'  to  find.  The  cause  lies  largely  in  the  temporary  character  of  the  teacher's  work. 
As  a  rule,  women  tench  until  they  get  married,  and  men  teach  until  they  can  better  their  con- 
dition. When  a  teat  her  has  shown  a  thorough  knowedge  of  all  that  is  required  to  be  taught, 
and  hafidemnn<^traled  his  ability  to  manage  a  .school  and  to  teach  successfully,  then  he  should 
receive  his  declaration  of  itidep^ndeiice  iu  tlie  form  ol  a  life  certificate.  The  plan  of  annual 
election  has  its  advantai^es  and  its  disadvauta^jres ;  but  all  first-class  teachers  should  be  re- 
lieved from  all  anxiety  and  worry  concerning  their  retention  by  the  board.  There  is  another 
matter  whicli  must  now  be  meuiiotied  as  atTecting  the  tenure  of  the  teacher's  position.  Do 
you  )(now  that  some  of  the  brightest,  most  culiured.  and  most  capable  teachers  have  lost 
Iheir  positions  because  of  their  religion  ?  Think  of  it !  In  our  boasted  land  of  liberty,  where 
our  constitution  guarantees  perfect  religious  freedom  —in  these  United  States,  where  all  our 
instituions  are  built  upon  the  theory  of  absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  we  see  worthy  teachers 
.<>ufferine  becau^^e  of  their  religious  belief.  There  is  not  a  fair-minded  person  in  this  assembly, 
uor  in  this  country,  who  will  indorse  such  treatment  of  worthy  and  efiicicnt  teachers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  Impudence  to  inquire  into  a  teacher's  religion,  and  the  school  director 
"Who  does  it.  exceeds  the  bounds  of  decency.  I  am  not  a  (Catholic,  nor  a  member  of  the 
A.  P.  A,,  but  I  hope  I  have  fairne>s  enough  never  to  ostracize  my  fellow-man  because  he  may 
differ  trom  me  in  his  religion.  This  scheme  Is  the  result  of  cheap  politics,  and  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  cheap  politicians.  It  is  so  cheap  that  it  will  be  very  short-lived  — like  its  pre- 
decessors—for no  organization  whose  main  principle  is  intolerance  can  survive  in  this 
country.  Whv,  some  of  these  self  constituted  saviors  of  the  common  i^chools  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  Pope  o(  Rome  i^  about  to  come  to  this  republic  and  swallow  it  bodily.  Kow, 
my  friends,  I  am  as  jeahms  of  the  welfare  of  the  public  ^chools  as  any  living  man.  My  an> 
■cestors  were  pioneers  in  public  education  long  before  these  everweening  patriots  were  bom. 
but  I  say  that  I  have  the  right,  and  you  have  the  right,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  any  man  who 
-claims  that  our  institutions  are  in  danger,  because,  forsooth,  a  handfUl  of  teachers,  of  anolher 
religious  faith,  are  employed  in  them. 
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HABIT  IN  EDUCATION.  * 

By  M.  G.  Royal. 

The  law  of  habit  is  written  in  flesh  and  blood,  li  Ik  the  law  of  reflex  acilon.  What  has 
once  LMteu  done  uuder  coudc-iuus  iiiuu({bi  in  eabier  lu  uu  a^aiu  aud  again,  uuiii  liie  aci  becomes 
aiuuiat,  U'  uol  euiirely,  treed  irom  couaciuu&ccieti:aLiuu. 

Tlie  kiuaue»e»  ut  uaiure  loner  cniidreu  in  DeauUluiiy  shown  in  this  beneticent  law.  That 
which  we  ouce  auoomplittbed  by  paiusUik.iUg  ett'ori  we  now  trust  lo  hubii.  babu  uuce  formed 
doe.>  uot  tieceive  or  betray  \i»,  bui  laiibiuli)  boiUs  in  lU  keeping  eveiytniiig  coiuuiiiied  toiui 
care,  it  la  throui^h  habit  ibai  we  may  irce  uuraeiveb  ot  inu  care  over  duiaiia  which  would 
otiierwiae  couauuie  our  aileniiou,  bariug  the  way  to  new  aiiiiinmenis.  The  Uuciriue  of  "uelf- 
aakrtt.uKeiueiit  aud  lus  removal/'  lu  whicu  iiesi  the  whole  puiiuaopny  of  ediicaiiou,  no  leas  than 
t&at  ui  all  oLLaiueBs  aud  nocial  progress,  owes  itM  value  lo  the  faci  that  httbu  holds  conquered 
teriitury,  while  we  preasour  HiiirmiBh  line  laither  across  the  border  of  the  unknown. 

Whttt  we  bay,  ihiulc,  or  do,  lenda  to  cr>Kialize  into  habii.  Ihe  value  ol  a  man  ia  the  snm  of 
his  hii.oit^  W  e  aak  of  a  man  what  are  hiti  pnncipiea,  but  would  we  not  be  wiaer  to  emiL  what 
are  hu»  iiabiu»7  Far  t>etier  a  man  of  gooa  habitit  wnose  principles  are  bad  than  one  wnose 
princip^e^  are  good  and  habile  bad.  True,  the  nabit  is  likely  to  follow  the  aiisociated  prin- 
ciple,   uut  It  is  uvl  ueuessiiaied. 

lu  educaUou,  Liucke  considered  the  principle  of  habit  of  such  value  as  to  say,  *'That  which 
I  cauuut  too  olteu  inculcate  is  that  whatever  the  matter  be  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
wheiner  gruai  or  amali,  the  maiu  (1  hau  almost  said  the  only)  thing  to  l>e  considered  in  every 
aciiuu  ui  a  child  is  what  intiuence  it  will  have  upon  his  miud,  ^hat  habit  it  tends  to,  aud  is 
iikciy  to  MTtUe  in  him."    With  Locke  the  forma iion  ox  haoit  is  liie  great  aim  in  education. 
Tnai  since  auclety  has  laid  down  ceiiain  things  to  be  done,  uieae  things  should  be  taught,  till 
habit,  iu  ttuuiormity  with  social  degree,  i>e  strong  enough  to  carry  the  individual  lUrough 
every  OUtieuliy  ami  over  every  obstacle.     Tnere  is  somcining  mechanical  about  this  notion 
which   nuda  luauy  strenuous  objeclox-s,  the  chief  among  whom  Kousseau  said  :  "  ihe  only 
habit  we  uugbt  to  get  children  lo  form  is  that  of  having  no  habit."    These  objectors,  in  a 
worUiy  revolt  agaiust  slavish  adherents  to  customs  and  protests  against  the  mecuanical  lii 
educatioa,  go  loo  lar  in  emaucipaiiug  the  individual  wnen  they  ignore  the  value  of  well 
laruit^d   habits  of  good.    The  freeaom  of  ihe  individual  must  be  sought  in  the  formiug,of 
liaoiia  uuder  conscious  thought  rather  than  in  bliud  nonie.>iaiance  lo  environment.    V>  hiie  we 
ackuuwledge  the  power  ot  huUlt  over  us,  we  assert  our  |K>vver  over  habit  by  forging  vviin  our 
owu  Uauas  the  links  of  our  willing  bondage.     Ihe  loiiuaiiou  of  no  habit,  if  ii  were  possible, 
fluid  we  doubt  lU  possibiliiy,  thougu  haviug  a  deiighiiul  lluvor  of  freedom  about  it,  is  the  free- 
dom of  uureairaiued  impulse.    Like  shifts  wituoui  rudders  on  a  chopped  and  uucenain  sea, 
-we  dauce  aud  dip  lo  the  motion  of  the  waves,  aud  are  swept  helplesaiy  r>y  the  curreuiuf  event 
to  au  uucvrtaiu  desiiny.    liut  the  lormaiiou  oi  no  habits  is  ati  impoasibiiiiy.     ii  is  man's 
nature  tu  form  habits,  and  he  c«n  no  mure  help  luriiilug  them  than  he  can  help  breathing. 
The  nmn  who  seems  the  freest  irom  habii  is  ihe  oue  whose  habit  of  tickieuess  predominates, 
or  wUose  habit  of  breaking  up  habits  is  ihe  proof  of  lUu  ever-pre^eut  rule. 

ys  hen  the  world  is  slariled  b>  liie  aunouueemeni  uf  a  xieai  crime  committed  by  one  whOJ>o 
repuitttiou  has  never  beiore  beeu  painied,  ne  may  feel  bure  tiiat  ihe  crime  k>  due  to  ine  well 
settled  habit  of  crimiuai  tnought.  Wneu  ihe  world  is  deliguied  by  a  great  discovery  in 
science  or  invention  in  art,  we  snould  nut  forget  ihitt  the  siariiing  aud  spectacular  result  is 
ouni  be<;au.re  of  the  lougenduriug  paiience  ol  one  whose  preauminaiiug  menial  haUii  is  that 
of  crllieal  investigaiiou.  VVhetUer  awaie  uf  it  or  not,  we  aie  ceriuiiily  pnysicu.ly,  morally, 
aud  menially  creatures  of  bubil.  The  quebiiou  that  lOucerus  ihe  educator  is  w.ieiher  or  not 
he  shall  oe  a  former  of  habit,  but  it  is  what  hauiis  mu>i  he  seek  lo  iurm  aud  wiiui  iiiu.'^the 
heek  to  negative.  Amoug  the  many  uesiiuble  habiis  what  ones  are  ul  such  preeuiiueut  Im- 
portance as  to  demaud  especial  aud  Imporlaut  aiteuiiou  uniil  cuulirmed?  Among  the  many 
undesirable  habits  already  lormed,  wuai  ones  are  pieeniiiieuil>  baa  and  demand  uuremiitiug 
Vigilance  to  negative  or  to  prevent?  Then  as  ibe  leuchefMands  lace  tn  lace  with  hin  pupil  lor 
the  hrst  time  there  ^hould  come  to  his  miu<i  the  loiiowing  i^ueiiLiuus.  iu  iheir  order  :— 
J-Ur^  —  >\hai  are  the  characiensiic  habius  oi  this  child  ? 
skCfjnd —  How  may  1  proceed  to  undo  ihe  bad  aud  couhrm  the  good  habits? 
T/urti— What  new  habiis  is  it  desirable  lo  lorm  ? 

Tne  drst  question  is  much  easier  lo  answer  than  the  second,  yet  in  order  to  answer  It  faith- 
fully requires  much  discrimiuaiitig  observttiioii.  Things  ordinarily  cuiisideied  trivial  are 
olten  full  ot  meaning.  Here  is  a  dlthdeni,  self-conscious  lad  whose  lack  lusire  eye  and 
"  nang-dos"  appearances  create  at  once  a  prejudice  against  liim.  His  characteristic  habit  is 
the  habit  of  iudid'erence.  By  visiting  his  home  1  discover  ihat  he  is  the  youngest  of  a  large 
fiunily.  Contrary  to  ihe  usual  rule  oi  peiiliig  ihe  youngest,  here  every  member  of  the  lamily 
has  pursued  a  course  of  ridiculing  and  belittling  evt-ryimng  atiempitrd  by  ihe  child,  uniil  he 
baa  retired  within  the  shell  of  nouegoi.^m,  which  he  may  never  ouigrow,  and  winch  if  he 
should  outgrow,  never  have  self-assertion  enough  to  leave,  pr-lerriiig  the  discomfort  of 
eramped  isolation  to  that  of  ridicUiC  sure  to  be  meied  out  on  any  auempt  to  iree  himself. 
Here  is  a  fatal  habit.  Kaiai,  because  in  an  educaiional  sense  ihe  lad  can  never  grow.  His 
latent  powers  can  never  develop.  The  lirst  eltori  here  should  be  to  undo  the  habit,  hut 
bow?  To  negative  a  habit  we  must  induce  ihe  opposite  habit.  Let  us  give  the  lad  some 
itmple  thing  to  do,  someibing  we  know  he  may  do  well,  aud  ihen  praise  mm  for  lis  accom- 
pliatiment.  Again  and  again  tasks  of  iuirreaslug  difliculiy  followed  up  again  and  agaiu  by 
judicioua  praise  until  the  habit  of  victory  is  himed  with  the  stimulating  inuer  cousclous- 
Dcas  Ol  ftrength  which  always  accompanies  it,  and  the  old  habit  of  indilierence  will  dis- 
Appear. 

Here  Is  another  child :  one  who  is  an  unconscious  falsifier.  He  sees  ghosts,  and  tells  us 
tbej  are  real;  he  dreams,  and  tells  them  for  fact;  he  wishes  many  tuings,  and  tells  them  for 
tbe  truth.    Be  can  never  tell  a  true  and  connected  story  of  any  incident,  but  always  embel- 
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lished  1?  with  imaginative  derails,  sometimes  plansible,  but  oftener  hiftbl^  Improbable.  He  ia 
not  a  liar :  because  bis  misrepresentaiionN  are  uot  knowingly  sucb  ;  but  he  may  become  a  liar 
unless  tbe  habit  unaer  consideration  be  nexatived.  To  him.  the  inner  world  of  fancy  is  iust 
as  real  as  the  outer  world  of  (art.  It  Js  evident  that  his  mental  habit  excludes  discrimiiia- 
tion  between  the  actualities  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  inexperienced  teacher  may  aet  htm 
down  at  once  as  an  outrageous  liar  whom  nothing  but  the  md  may  correct.  The  difficnlty  is 
a  psychological  one,  and  muHt  be  negatived  by  the  introduction  of  exercises  calculated  to 
develop  a  habit  of  discriminating  between  phyt-ical  and  psychical  pictures.  These  exercises 
should  carefully  mark  the  border  line  between  that  which  is  the  actual  and  that  which  la 
Im^nary.  Short  stories  of  fact  and  of  fancy  may  be  given  till  there  is  developed  a  power 
for  instantaneous  detection  of  the  false  and  of  the  true. 

It  is  not  the  object,  however,  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  the  philosophv  of  habit  in  educa- 
tion. Recen  t  pedagogical  works  on  this  subject  are  with  in  euDy  reach  and  they  are  safllciently 
comprehensive.  Nor,  yet.  does  it  seem  desirable  or  proiitable  to  spend  our  time  in  the  study 
of  individual  cases,  but  to  one  who  has  visited  the  schools  of  the  state  to  any  great  extent,  it- 
is  apparent  in  too  many  ca.ses  teachers  are  Ignoring  the  educational  value  of  the  power  of 
habit. 

Why  do  we  hear  m>  little  of  correct  English  even  among  the  so-called  educated  clasaea? 
Why  do  we  rarely  hear  our  mother  tongue  ip  its  purity  among  thof«  who  go  out  ftom  oar 
BchoolH :  not  to  say  anything  of  those  who  compose  tbe  great  toiling  masses  unfamiliar  with 
the  rules  of  syntax  ?  is  it  not  because  we  have  been  so  busy  in  teaching  rule,  note,  and  obser- 
vation that  we  have  not  had  time  to  drill  in  correct  habits  of  speech? 

A  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  schools  was  seated  at  a  table  in  a  large  dining  hall  recently, 
when,  on  seeing  the  lardy  waiter  approaching  with  forgotten  plates,  said.  "  Here's  the  pUtes.'* 
A  college  president  at  a  large  public  gathering  In  recent  years,  said,  "  He  don't  do  sa"  These 
verbal  lapses  do  not  argue  ignorance,  but  lack  of  training.  If  their  teachers  in  grammar  had 
introduced  drill  in  correct  English,  persistently  and  continually,  till  these  youpg  men  had 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  habit,  these  lapses  would  not  haite occurred. 
Then,  let  xiy  lay  down  as  settled  doctrine  in  pedagogy  that  an  attempt  to  form  certain  habita 
should  be  made  in  every  school,  habits  without  which  children  had  better  never  have  been 
sent  to  school.  Indeed,  with  these  lacking,  all  attempts  at  education  in  the  highest  sense  will 
be  in  vain. 

Not  by  way  of  information,  but  by  way  of  reminder,  let  us  name  — 

/Yrsf— The  habit  of  attention.  Not  the  power  of  attention,  but  the  habit  of  attention. 
When  a  habit  is  once  formed  it  is  easier  to  niove  with  it  than  awav  from  it.  By  spasmodic  ap- 
peals and  spectacular  performances  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  attention  and  hold  it  for  a  while. 
Indeed,  he  is  a  poor  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  command  prompt  attention  through  the  ever 
easv  door  of  interest.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  enthusiastic  teacher  surrounded  by 
a  class  of  pupils  highly  interested,  entertained,  and  attentive  while  the  show  lasts.  This  is 
much  better,  it  is  true,  than  the  dead  level  of  a  commonplace,  even  there  be  no  educational 
trend,  no  evolution  of  thought,  lixerciiies  calculated  to  amu&e  are  not  always  instructive, 
and.  alas,  too  many  teachers'  reputations  are  established  on  their  power  to  amura  rather  than 
their  power  to  instruct.  If,  in  actual  life,  there  were  always  dtsinteresting  stimulus  to  atten- 
tion, then  the  highly  entertaining  stor^'teltmg  teacher's  method  would  not  be  far  amiaa,  but 
there  are  many  dull  and  unintere^ting  problems  confronting  us  in  life's  work,  and  he  who  is 
best  fitted  for  these  is  the  one  whose  training  has  been  under  the  influence  of  a  teacher  able  to 
cttltivaie  the  habit  of  attention  without  the  cbeMp  stimuli  too  often  administered. 

Second— The  habit  of  conquering  activity.  Repeated  failures  are  disheartening  to  any  one. 
ehoecially  to  the  young,  who  find  it  dithoult  to  learn  their  limitations.  To  make  an  honest 
effort  and  fail  is  often  disastrous.  The  young  mind  does  not  know  that  defeat  is  sometimes  a 
stepping  stone  to  greatest  victory;  hence,  early  in  school  life  the  true  teacher  will  see  to  it  that 
honest  effort  is  trulv  rewarded.  His  pupils  never  fail,  not  because  the  teacher  had  coddled 
and  petted  the  child,  not  that  the  way  has  been  made  too  easy,  not  that  the  teacher  has 
solved  his  problems  or  answered  his  exauilnatioii  questions  for  him,  but  that  he  has  trained 
the  puiiil  into  the  habit  of  all-conqiierini?  activity.  Every  step  in  the  development  of  the 
child  has  been  within  the  scopu  of  his  ability.  Attainment  conditioned  upon  exertion  has 
become  a  habit.  This  habit  begets  confidence  essential  to  highest  performance.  l>upils  classi- 
fied in  grades  beyond  their  attainments  form  the  habit  of  failure,  which  begets  distrust  of 
their  own  jjowers,  breeds  contempt  for  themselves,  leads  to  self-abasement,  and  consequent 
loss  of  self-respect.  Far  better  stand  at  the  head  of  a  lower  grade  than  at  the  foot  of  a  higher. 
The  former  is  a  place  of  power,  the  latter  of  weakness.  The  occupant  of  the  former  place  is 
the  leader,  that  of  the  latter  is  a  camp  follower.  Man's  place  on  the  earth  is  that  of  aoon- 
queror.  lie  must  subdue.  He  mu.st  overcome  if  he  would  fulfil  his  highest  destiny.  Look 
at  the  columns  of  any  paper  which  records  the  doings  of  the  race,  and  they  are  filled  with 
stories  of  contest,  opposition  of  man  or  nature,  stubborn  resistance  of  seen  or  invisible  forees. 
If  education  be  to  fit  men  for  life,  it  is  a  fitting  for  contest  long  continued  and  persistent;  then 
those  who  go  from  our  schools  must  be  men  accustomed  not  only  to  conflict  but  to  victory,  not 
handicapped  by  year»  of  defeat  and  ignomy  in  student  life. 

7%/rd  — The  habit  of  self-discipline.  In  our  systems  of  discipline,  anxious  to  make  a  great 
show  or  well  drilled  submission  to  stated  authority,  we  have  made  too  much  of  the  external 
authority,  and  have  minified  the  value  and  force  of  allegiance  to  well  coui^tituted  inner 
authority  of  the  individual.  Good  laws  do  not  make  good  citizens;  good  rules,  well  obeyed, 
do  not  make  good  schools.  There  is  external  semblance  of  submission  to  authority  that 
is  secret  and  smoldering  rebellion.  The  loud-mouthed  demagogues  on  the  street  cha£Bng 
under  wholesome  laws  and  berating  those  in  authoritv,  pleading  in  the  name  of  liberty  Ibi 
license,  presents  a  picture  analogous  to  that  of  many  a  school  apparently  well  governed.  He 
submits  to  law  because  he  must,  not  l>ecause  it  is  best.  The  school  of  Must  is  au  empire,  of 
Best  a  democracy.  Must  drives ;  Best  leads.  Must  tortures ;  Best  stimulates.  The  vices  that 
disintegrate  and  demoralize  society  are  boru  in  self-indulgence  and  lack  of  aelf-restraiot. 
Every  device  for  securing  work  and  disorder  in  our  schools  should  strengthen  the  power  pf 
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self  over  lelf.  Inordin*Dt  whipping,  scolding,  keeping  in.  after  school  hours,  and  all  other 
Taiietiee  of  Injudidousi  pimtshmont  are  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  absence  of  this  Sflf- 
strengtheDing  lufiuence  in  oar  methods  of  discipline.  Punishments  are  nece8»>ary  even  under 
ideal  diacipliue.  But  they  are  such  becaoae  they  are  the  natural  sequences  of  the  Infraction 
of  mle.  ADuse  of  companionship  is  best  punished  by  isolation;  abube  of  confidence,  by  with- 
drawal of  confidence.  Stealing,  by  the  surrender  of  value  and  strict  r>iirveillance,  etc.  Thus, 
the  pupil  is  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  acts  according  to  the 
eoorse  of  nature  and  learn  his  lessons  of  self-restraint  that  Ht  him  for  the  after  school  of  life. 
There  is  another  phase  of  our  subject  that  It  might  be  pmfltabie  to  discuss  at  length,  but 
the  limitation  for  time  focbids.  We  have  treated  habit  in  education  so  far  objectively  in  the 
pupila.  but  a  far  more  serious  phase  presents  Itself  when  we  turn  rmr  attention  to  ourselves 
ana  study  subjectively  the  habits  of  our^elvefl  and  their  iulluences  upon  our  worlc.  But  here 
we  df»w  the  curtain  and  retire. 


PRIMARY  READING. 

By  Julia  E.  Capwkli.. 

While  every  qualification  needed  by  teachers  in  hiRher  schools  \s  requisite  for  the  primary 
teacher,  there  are  others  which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  this  branch  of  our  work.  So  the 
li8ten<»r  who  has  put  away  childisli  things  will  find  little  of  interest  in  our  subject  of  "The 
First  Year  Reading,"  while  the  earnest  workers  who  meet  children  at  the  threshold  of  school 
life  are  everywhere  saying  who  is  sufficient  for  the^e  things,  and  first  le^Hons  in  reading  are 
engaging  the  best  professional  thouRht.  If  during  the  tir»i  days  of  f^chool  you  are  willing  to 
read  children,  are  not  annoyed  by  their  shyness  and  slowness,  by  their  simplicity  and  curios- 
ity, if  yoa  are  willing  to  answer  their  tbousHnd  qucMions.  and  find  pleasure  in  so  doing,  if 
you  are  made  happy  by  their  growing  confidence,  and  are  not  disgusted  that  they  do  not  un- 
deretand  your  large  talk,  dim  and  confused  illustrations,  if  you  are  willing  toslnipliiy  again 
and  again,  in  short,  if  you  delight  in  working  with  and  for  children,  you  may  begin  to  think 
of  teacbiuir  them  to  read. 

Bring  to  these  first  le»eon  vivacity,  tact,  great  sympathy,  and  still  greater  patience.  These 
lesBous  are  language  lessons  in  which  you  are  to  guide  the  thought  and  expression,  only  not  give 
it.  Choose  for  sut^ect  matter  the  objects  dearest  the  child's  heart,  and  yon  will  soon  see  how 
readily  comes  the  respon»e  in  spoken  language.  Just  when  he  trusts  himself  to  give  out  this 
much  Is  the  time  for  you  to  talk  with  chalk  to  him.  by  way  of  picture  and  word  illustrations. 
These  lessons,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  at  the  point  of  your  crayon  and  put  upon  the  black- 
bijard  when  all  eyes  are  upon  vou.  The  erasing  of  these  words  and  pictures  by  the  children 
often  giving  them  their  best  impressions  of  form,  and  these  early  lessons  are  language  and 
form  cultun^  from  which  the  child  gleans  the  real  object  of  reading. 

The  discovery  of  delights  on  the  printed  page.  After  a  few  days  the  shrewd  ones  arrive  at 
the  guestdng  period,  and  you  are  taxed  to  put  the  ball  in  the  box,  on  the  chair,  under  the  hat, 
behind  the  tree,  anywhere  to  find  if  it  isuficill  a  ball  to  the  interested  group  about  you.  Again, 
you  must  watch  your  child  leaders  andHearn  the  time  for  you  to  break  the  whole  in  parts. 
showing  new  delights  in  this  small  vocabulary  of  words  in  which  there  is  so  much,  giving  the 
sotmds  in  words  until  the  ready  ear  catches  In  these  sounds  the  names  of  familiar  objects. 
Too  mucb  cannot  be  said  about  the  spirit  with  which  you  lead  them  to  play.  They  are  ugly 
dogs  for  the  r.  tired  ones  for  the  h,  cows  for  the  m,  engines  for  the  ch,  loving  little  brothen 
and  sisters  putting  baby  to  sleep  with  the  sh.  seed-scatterers  with  the  p,  and  careful  little 
children  witn  the  candle,  wh,  or  busy  workers  at  the  saw,  th. 

In  connection  with  these  sounds,  I  would  give  them  their  printed  picture  upon  the  board 
and  at  once  enter  upon  word  study,  each  word  being  the  subject  for  a  story,  placed  in  a  spoken 
sentence  of  the  child's  own  forming,  then  come  the  sounds  in  the  word,  then  the  nam- 
ing of  the  letters,  then  to  the  boxes  for  the  forming  of  the  word  with  alphabet  letters.  At 
this  stage  special  word  study  and  the  reading  of  these  words  in  sentence  should  occupy  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  child's  time.  A  few  moments  of  bright  quick  work  in  stories,  phonics,  and 
letters  will  be  all  you  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  child  in,  while  knotm  words  in  sentences, 
upon  bUtckboard  or  printed  page,  will  interest  him  for  a  much  I  mger  period  and  give  to  him 
the  del  igh  t  of  discovery.  Now,  he  is  ready  for  your  bejtt  ingenuity,  for  the  applying  of  all  your 
theories  upon  ways  and  means;  give  to  him  what  he  craves,  variety  in  reading  matter.  Get  it 
ont  of  picture  books,  journals,  nature ;  study  your  "  first  reader  "  until  you  love  it  as  dearly  as 
the  teacher  of  the  higher  work  does  her  English  literature.  Why,  that  little  first  reader  is 
dtrarer  to  the  child's  heart  than  tne  classics  ever  will  be,  and  when  you  measure  up  to  this 
thought,  lU  pictures  and  little  choppy  sentences  will  open  your  blind  eyes  until  you  begin  to 
see  yon  are  m  the  higher  work  of  the  educational  field. 

The  child  with  vivid  imagination  reads  with  the  greatest  freedom  ;  this  or  that  word  may 
escape  him  but  he  reads.  We  recvll  with  what  delight,  understanding,  and  appreciation  a 
clawi  of  two  years  seized  upon  "Two,  two,  two.  Cats  see  you."  After  sounding  thr  on  the 
•  Four— four  — four— Rats  on  the  floor,"  we  counted  "Five— five  — five."  when  "Bees  in  a 
hive,"  •'  Boys  that  strive,"  "  Flowers  are  alive,"  sounded  from  every  corner  of  the  room.  We 
counted  this  wav  through  ten,  having  the  couplet  completed  in  le^s  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  During  the  last  mouths  of  the  year  the  child  will  enjoy  silent  reading :  in  the  unknown 
text  he  grasps  the  new  words  from  their  relation  in  the  sentence  to  the  known.  From  the 
picture,  from  the  sound,  seldom  from  the  letters.  For  his  help  in  mastering  the  unknown 
words  we  would  give  to  him  examples  of  words  ending  in  "  ay,"  until  he  understood  that  the 
"y  "  was  silent  and  the  "a"  long  when  they  were  found  together;  we  would  teach  that  "e" 
at  the  end  of  the  word  changed  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel  to  the  long.  The  equivalent 
founds,  "on  and  ow,"  "oi  and  oy."  "ee  and  ea."  "ai  and  ay."  **o before  'a,*  and  'a'  before  1." 
These  simple  rules  will  not  be  found  too  hard,  and  if  we  persevere  in  giving  the  child  time  to 
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become  entirely  famfliAr  with  each  sentence  before  attempting  to  read  aloud,  we  will  be  re- 
warded  by  seeing  with  what  delight  he  applies  all  the  known  tests  lor  finding  oat,  unaided, 
what  the  text  bHf;  In  store  for  him. 

We  would  not  be  understood  a^  advocating  this  phonetic  work  to  the  extreme,  aa  Dome  of 
its  adherents  seem  desiring  of  pushing  it.  The  developing  of  words  without  reference  to  their 
meaning  in  Keotences.  The  requiring  of  rules  to  be  leHrned  by  mere  infants,  tech nicali ilea  in 
soundH  puzzling  to  older  heads,  we  thinlc  a  misuse  of  the  method.  We  would  put  ideas  first. 
alwayt  flrift  in  teaching  children  to  read,  and  seeing  through  their  eves  we  will  love  the^te  first 
lessons  as  they  love  ihem.  and  our  reward  will  be  in  the  jov  of  children's  faces  ItOed  to  ua. 
Lodge  in  whatever  the  little  oneV  value,  even  to  a  piece  or  the  baby's  new  nightdress.  It  has 
been  said  "Make  a  child  your  friend  and  you  have  a  friend  forever."  The  true  primary 
teacher  has  many  such  friends.  The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  influence  of  those 
having  it  in  charge.  Then  how  imjiortani  that  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  Froebei  ringing  down 
the  years,  "Come,  let  us  live  for  the  children,  that  we  learn  our  best  les&ons  in  pscbycology 
in  the  children  we  meet  day  by  day."  § 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES:   FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

By  A.  K.   RUTHIRFORD. 

The  connty  superintendent  has  two  clasMes  of  institutes  to  deal  with :  FirH.  the  coanty  in- 
stitute ;  second,  the  local  insiitute.  The  question  with  him  relative  to  the  county  institute  i«: 
'*What  should  it  be?"  Speaising  from  the  stand(>oint  of  my  short  experience  with  the 
teachers  of  Linn  connty,  it  Is  my  belief  that  our  county  institute  should  be  an  institute  of  the 
teachers,  for  the  teachers,  and  by  i he  teachers.  If  this  state  had  one  thoroughly  equipped 
and  licensed  institute  instructor,  we  would  desire  him  to  come  to  us  and  lake  charge  of  our 
county  institute,  but  nothing  in  this  line  will  suit  us  short  of  a  thorougblyv  professional  and 
up-to-dste  instructor.  We  desire  nothing  but  distiurtivcly  professional  work  <*one;  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  to  be  purhued  in  the  schools  is  concerned, 
the  couuty  board  of  examiners  will  attend  to  that  matter,  provided  they  are  given  the  oppor 
tunity  to  do  so  by  the  stale  board  of  examiners.  But  lilie  nearly  ali  or  the  depiirtroenta  of 
the  public  AChool  work  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  laws  governing  this  (particular  departineni 
efiectually  obvtruot  any  wi«e  effort  to  improve  the  county  institute  so  that  the  teachers  may 
receive  the  worth  of  iheir  time  and  money  sfient  In  attending  it. 

There  should  be  a  law  so  framed  that  some  person  should  be  appointed  institute  instructor 
whose  duty  ii  would  be  to  attend  every  county  institute  held  during  the  year  in  ibis  Mate 
and,  m  conjunction  with  the  county  sui>erintendeni.  have  charge  of  the  work  done.  The 
requisite  qnalifirutions  of  sucli  an  instnictor  should  be  .so  high  and  rigid  that  only  persons  of 
exceptionally  high  grade  talents  could  be  selected.  In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  ^^tand- 
ard  of  qualifications  for  an  instructor  in  this  state  should  be  as  high  as  any  m  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  This  law  should  provide  alho,  that  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  in  the  institute  should  have  some  weight  in  deiermiuing  the  grade  of  his  license  to 
teach,  and  provide,  further,  that  the  teacher  should  be  In  attendance  during  the  whole 
session. 

However,  since  the  county  icstiinte  is  not  controlled  by  such  laws,  the  b<%t  that  can  be 
done,  should  be  done.  Without  doubt,  there  arc  ►ome  teachers  in  every  county  who  are  so 
far  advanced  in  their  professional  skill  that  the  work  of  the  iu.*>titnte  can  do  them  but  little 
good,  inasmuch  a>  it  must  be  arranged  to  reach  the  greatest  number  possible.  Yet  that  is  no 
reason  whv  such  teachers,  skilful  though  they  be,  should  stay  away;  if  they  cannot  be 
taufirht  in  the  in.stltute.  they  can  teach.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  even  under  exi$.ting  circum- 
stances, all  teachers:  iho^e  who  are  skilled,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  skilled,  should  give 
the  county  institute  their  hearty  sup|H>rt;  and,  if  it  is  dull,  stuoid,  and  unprofitable,  make  it, 
by  their  interested  participation,  a  live  and  progressive  meeting.  The  success  or  failure  of  a 
county  Institute  dep<:nds.  in  my  Judgment,  upon  the  spirit  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
teachers  in  their  management  of  its  aflTairs.  If  it  is  held  simply  because  the  law  requires  it, 
and  teachers  attend  for  the  same  reason,  then  its  failure  is  practically  assured.  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  county  superintendent  has  a  definite  aim.  and  the  teachers  have  each  a  definite 
aim,  its  .<iuccess  is  almost  sure  to  be  inevitable. 

As  ihingM  now  stand  the  local  institute  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  potent  weapon  which 
the  teaching  force  has  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  campaign  of  stirring  up  and  creating 
a  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  county  for  better  school  work.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
correct  wrong  impressions  which  exi.st  in  so  many  communities  about  the  objectx  and  aims  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  patrons,  pupils,  and  teachers.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  how  few  people  realise  that  the  public  school  system  is  a  »k6^  institution 
and  not  a  private  one.  And  then  so  mauv  think  that  the  little  knowledge  found  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  furnished  by  the  textbooks  is  all  that  the  pupils  need  to  get  from  the  school.  They 
do  not  see  that  mind  power  connected  with  right  character  is  the  leifiti mate  result  of  school 
work.  All  this  tfie  local  institute  helps  to  set  right.  It  helps  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the 
patrons  and  citizens  the  conviction  that  the  honest  teacher  works.  It  helps  to  furnish  the 
people  with  a  sundard  by  which  they  chu  Judge  intelligenily  the  work  done  by  the  teacher. 
The  majority  of  patrons  measure  a  teacher's  ability  by  the  number  of  pages  in  the  textbook 
over  which  he  pushes  his  pupils  during  the  term.  Thcv  do  not  know  that  the  best  and  most 
successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  creates  in  his  pupils  the  strongest  appetites  and  det'pest  de- 
sires for  learning,  who  effectually  convince  them  that  they  should  be  Independent  thinkers, 
and  that  underlying  it  all  must  be  the  baste  principles  of  n  spotless  character  When  there  ia 
created  in  the  community  these  hlKher  ideals  of  a  teacher's  work  and  possibilities,  the  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mediocre  teacher.    The  best  will  be  none  too  good.    And  thus  the 
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local  InstftQte  by  tbese  means  creates  a  demand  for  the  best  teachers ;  and  so  sure  as  a  demand 
is  made  a  supplv  will  be  found  The  inevitable  reHUlt  then  of  a  campaign  by  local  instituies 
ij  an  uplift  for  the  public  schools. 

The  efficiency  or  the  local  institute  docs  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  county 
■operintendent,  but  the  hearty  and  aggressive  cooperation  of  the  teachers  is  very  essential  lo- 
fact,  the  teacher  must  not  whU  for  the  connty  sn|:>erintendent  to  move ;  they  themselves  must 
move  and  endeavor  to  get  their  patrons  to  move  also,  for  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  patrons  be 
preaenu 

In  vieir  of  the  fact  that  the  school  district  is  practically  independent ;  that  boards  of  dircc- 
tora  are  absolute  in  their  authorltv :  that  their  power  in  the  employment  of  teachers  is  unlim- 
ited ;  that  they  atone  have  control  of  (he  professional  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  that  many 
of  the  men  who  are  elected  directors  can  do  but  little  more  than  write  their  own  names,  it  i» 
nnqQe^tionabl▼  true  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teachers.  And  I  say  again  that 
I  believe  the  local  institute  to  be  the  most  powerful  Instrument  which  ha.s  been  given  the 
county  superintendent  and  teachers  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  public  school  system 
m  this  state. 

WESTON    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  Miss  Agnes  Stowell,  Principal  of  the  Training  Department. 

Whither  are  we  dj-ifling?  Years  ago  in  our  common  schools  arithmetic  was  the  object  of 
blind  adoration,  the  criterion  in  classification,  when  class! Hcation  was  attempted ;  in  fact,  the 
Mtmmum  bonum  of  the  inlellcctual  education.  Now,  in  this  questioning,  doubting  end  of  the- 
century.  we  read  in  the  reportof  the  committee  often  that  two  much  time  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject in  proportion  to  the  results  secured;  and  one  of  our  f^ducaMoual  experts  speaks  of  it  as 
the  most  useless  of  all  subjects  taught.  Is  it  unnatural  that,  when  we  compare  the  results  of 
the  time  we  give  to  numbers  with  the  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  other  subjects  of  our 
cnnicalum.  that  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  times  should  prompt  the  cry.  "Down  with  it  — 
KhoT^e  it  into  the  background  of  oblivion  — dampen  it  with  the  dews  of  ne^ienthe— lei  arith- 
metic be  coequal  with  morals,  manners  and  music."  "But,"  i^ays  Dewey,  "are  we  to  t-ee 
another  aimless  swing  of  the  traditional  .scholastic  pendulum,  sure  to  be  followed  by  an 
equally  unreasonable  swing  to  the  other  extreme?"  Wliither  arc  we  drifting?  Aie  we  like 
the  vivacious  liitle  puppy  which  was  put  on  the  cars  at  Bui^Um?  In  a  moment  of  iniellectuiil 
enthnsla.«'m  he  chewed  up  his  tag.  so  that  the  railroad  employes  were  iroubled  to  determine 
his  d**siiuation.  and  the  puppy  couldn't  tell. 

What  is  our  purpose  In  teaching  number  work  ?    What  is  its  educational  value? 

In  most  ot  toe  other  bubjects  in  our  curriculum  our  aims  seem  to  be  quite  definite.  Tlio 
modern  teacher  in  reading  keeps  ever  in  view  that  the  aim  of  learning  to  read  is  to  be  able  to 
read  good  books.  She  does  not  regard  her  work  as  complete  if  it  dues  not  incite  her  pupils  to 
make  heiculean  efl'orts  that  they  may  have  the  joy  of  being  able  to  take  from  the  printed 
pflge  thoughts  which  the  busy  world  has  paused  to  listen.  Ihe  language  teacher,  holding  iu 
mind  that  words  were  given  us  to  express  our  thoughts,  is  careful  to  stimulate  thought  by 
that  which  is  of  most  interest  to  the  child  before  calling  for  expression.  Thus,  in  our  best 
school*,  there  is  always  a  vital  connection  established  bntween  langunge.  science,  literature, 
and  reading.  Each  is  .strengthened  by  the  correlation,  each  by  this  means  is  made  a  more 
effiectual  instrument  of  education. 

But  as  to  number  work,  wliat  is  its  educational  value  and  what  are  its  aims?  From  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  fifteen  we  quote  :  "As  furni^lliug  the  kev  to  the  outer  w<»rld  in  so  far 
aa  objects  of  the  latter  are  a  matter  of  direct  enumeration,  capable  of  being  counted,  it  is  the 
first  great  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  It  is  the  first  tool  of  thought  that  man  invents  in 
the  work  of  emancipating  himself  from  thraldom  to  external  forces.  For  by  the  command  of 
number  he  learns  to  divide  and  conquer.  lie  can  proportion  one  force  to  another,  and  con- 
centrate a£aiust  an  obstacle  precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome  it.  Numbers  also  makea 
possible  all  the  other  sciences  of  nature  which  depend  on  exact  measurement  and  exact 
record  of  phenomena  as  to  the  following  items :  Order  of  successum,  date,  duration,  locality, 
environment,  extent  of  sphere  of  iniluence,  number  of  nianifest>ai<)ns.  number  of  cases  of 
iDtermfttence.  All  these  can  be  defined  accurately  only  by  means  of  number.  The  etluca- 
tlonal  value  of  a  branch  of  study  that  furnishes  the  indl.speuK»»ble  iir»t  step  toward  all  science 
of  nature  is  obvious."  In  brief,  the  practical  objective  use  of  arithmetic  Is  to  correlate  man 
with  the  world  of  nature. 

But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  necessity  of  so  carefully  determining  our 
aims  in  teaching  any  f^iven  subject.  When  the  aim  of  the  teacher  of  reading  does  exteiul  be- 
yond mere  "word  calling,"  whfu  instead  oi  expecting  of  the  priuted  page  that  it  will  furnish 
for  the  pupil  the  excitation  for  the  production  of  vivid  menial  concept,  theteacherexpects  the 
child  to  read  only  "  words,  words,  words."  then  we  may  see  the  teacher  use  conscientiously  a 
method  of  teaching  reading  whose  purpose  is  simply  lo  give  the  pupils  facility  to  call  words. 
rapidly  aud  distinctly.  She  will  feel  that  she  has  not  dealt  wrotigly  with  the  child  In  permit- 
ting him  to  spend  his  time  In  calling  over  lists  of  words— rat,  mat,  cat,  hat,  fat.  pat,  sat ;  run,. 
fan,  buo.  nun,  gun,— if  she  knows  that  by  so  doing  the  pupil  is  taking  a  logical  step  forward 
iu  hi»  education.  80  if  our  aim  In  number  work  is  to  correlate  man  with  his  environment,. 
to  shape  for  him  his  first  tool  of  thought  that  man  Invents  in  the  work  of  emancipating  him- 
self from  thraldom  to  external  forces,  what  will  be  our  methods?  If  we  are  not  followers  of 
the  well  known  Procnistep,  whose  gentle  influence  is  sstill  otiaervahle  in  even  some  of  our  so- 
called  "improved  methods,"  the  child  taught  forms  no  unimiortant  factor  In  our  considera- 
tioDK  Children  seem  to  have  little  interest  in  definite  quantity.  Even  the  most  inquisitive 
child,  the  one  who  asks  questions  concerning  almost  every  subject  known  to  our  human  in- 
telllftence.  will  abk  few  questions  Involving  definite  numr>er.  He  is  little  interc'^ted  in  exact 
dates.  "Once  upon  a  lime"  serves  equally  well  to  introiluce  stories  from  the  Bible,  mythol- 
ogy, fairy  tales,  or  history.    He  cares  as  little  to  know  just  when  George  Washington  lived  aa 
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he  docs  to  asoertoin  whether  the  color  of  the  feather  on  hia  sister's  new  bat  is  eIeph«DC'i 
breath  or  London  unoke.  But  let  the  number  idea  come  in  touch  with  anj  of  his  personal 
comforu  or  have  relation  with  anything  he  wants  to  do,  and  his  feeliuK  in  retputl  to  definite 
number  is  capable  of  awakening  at  the  touch  of  interest  a  Ailly  armed  Barbazossa.  ** Inter- 
est," says  DeGarmo,  "  is  the  charmed  wurd  which  alone  gives  power  to  iustruction  to  call  the 
spirit  or  youth  and  to  make  it  serve  the  aim  of  the  matiter.  It  is  the  lever  of  education  which 
lightly  and  ioyAilly  moved  by  the  teacher,  can  alone  bring  the  youthful  will  into  the  desired 
activity  and  direction.''  But  can  we  expect  rational  beings  to  be  interested  iudiscoverinsibe 
fascinating  truth  that  four  shoe  pegs  and  four  shoe  pegs  make  eight  shoe  pegs,  or  four  beans 
and  four  beans  make  eight  beaus,  or  If  four  birds  were  sitting  on  a  branch  and  four  more 
came  (and  the  occupants  of  the  branch  didn't  fly  away )  there  would  be  eight  birds? 

True,  the  child,  when  he  gets  to  eight  in  his  number  work,  ought  to  be  interested  in  know- 
ing how  nearly  he  has  completed  the  first  year  of  his  servitude  in  the  thraldom  of  number^ 
he  has  almont  reached  that  mystical  number  ten.  Now  he  can  look  k)ackward  and  see  thtotigh 
what  bewildering  mazes  of  gunwads,  blocks,  soul-animating  shoe  pegs,  and  inspiring  splints 
he  has  wearily  worked  his  way.  aud  he  can  rejoice  that  he  is  where  he  is.  He  can  remember 
those  first  lessons  wheo  he  really  wondered  if  the  teacher  was  In  earnest  or  "  jist  a  foolln'.'* 
What  questions  she  asked !  How  many  mouths  he  had,  how  many  heads  he  had ;  he  discov- 
ered so  many  things  about  one  it  seems  to  him  now  like  a  nightmare.  Then  the  agony  of 
two !  He  can  remember  it  well,  how  day  after  day  and  day  after  day  thev  all  discovered  things 
about  two.  One  block  and  one  block  make  two  blocks,  one  apple  and  one  apple  make  two 
apples,  one  square  and  one  square  make  two  Kouares,  and  on  and  on.  Way  in  the  beginning 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  "give  in"  to  tne  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two.  but  that 
indefatigable  little  teacher  kept  on  day  after  day.  Didn't  she  know  he  could  do  much  of  his 
mother's  buying  lor  her.  and  had  done  her  errands  for  (he  past  year?  He  knew  how  much 
change  he  ought  to  get  when  he  had  spent  fifteen  cents  out  of  a  dollar.  Buu  as  it  seemed  to 
please  her  to  hear  over  aud  over  ai^ain  number  stories  about  two,  aud  as  there  was  nothing 
mean  about  him.  he  told  her  stories  about  two,  he  arranged  his  beans  iu  twos,  he  placed  his 
blocks  in  twos,  his  shoe  pegs  and  his  splints,  were  likewise  disposed  of;  he  nodded  his  head 
twice,  stamped  his  loot  twice,  and  then,  the  teacher  having  exhausted  her  resources  and  worn 
out  her  pupils,  went  on  to  three.  But  how  are  we  to  leach  numbeis  if  not  with  blocks  and 
shoe  pegs?  Are  we  to  do  without  any  objects  in  counting?  1(  not  shoe  pegs,  what  objects  are 
of  interest  to  children?  Says  Alexander  K.  Frye:  "Why  should  not  a  child  learn  that  two 
fours  are  eight ;  four  twos  are  eight ;  one  half  of  eight  in  four;  one  fourth  of  eight  is  two,  by 
studying  the  arrangement  of  a  spider's  legs?  Why  should  lie  be  held  to  meauingle^s  blocks 
for  his  lesson,  when  a  natural  object  will  arouse  the  interest  needed  to  rivet  his  attention,  and 
fix  the  knowledge. 

Thus,  we  may  teach  all  the  elementary  arithmetic  quite  incidentally,  and  In  much  leaa 
time,  because  we  have  the  earnest  attention  of  the  learner.  But  objects  in  nature  have  this 
advantage.  The  means  by  which  the  minds  grow  are  alterwards  the  best  suited  to  restlmulata 
mental  activity.  If  the  growth  is  associated  with  nature,  then  ever  after  will  the  beauttftd 
objects  quickeu  the  minds  to  live  and  relive  the  early  le^son8.  Thus  is  memory  kept  ever 
alert.  How  full  of  number  is  nature?  Look  about  you.  How  many  twos  of  objects  present 
themselvea  Two  eyes,  wings,  legs.  Why,  the  world  of  symmetry  is  a  world  of  pairs.  Three? 
The  entire  class  uf  endogens  in  the  flower  kingdom  produces  its  parts  almost  always  in  threea. 
However,  insects  with  three  pairs  of  legs  swarm  in  every  nook  and  corner.  Four?  How  thia 
number  opens  up  the  study  of  the  srrangement  of  wings!  What  marvelous  beauty  flutters 
over  our  fields  on  four  fold  wings !  Five?  Nearly  all  of  our  common  trees  bloom  and  grow  In 
parts  of  five.  The  world  of  exogens,  with  netted-veiued  leaves,  speak  in  this  number.  Six ! 
Seven  1  etc    Nature  abounds  in  each  group. 

Says  Wilbur  8.  Jackman:  "The  lung  isolation  of  number  work  from  everything  else  has 
not  only  been  hurtful  to  ail  other  subjects  thus  deprived  of  its  assistance ;  it  has  proved  to  be 
terribly  selfdesiructive.  In  trying  to  preserve  itself  on  its  pedestal  of  self-conceit  and  aelf- 
sufliciency  it  has  been  driven  to  most  abfeurd  lengths  to  obtain  materials  for  subject  matter, 
and  it  has  pressed  uiM)n  teachers  methods  of  instruction  that  in  many  cases  are  simply  sense- 
less. It  requires  but  a  pas.«<ing  gisnce  at  any  arithmetic  that  one  may  pick  up  to  see  that  the 
subject  matter  m  arithmetic  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  than  it  ever  was  in  the  case  of  read- 
ing, drawing,  or  writing.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  ssy  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
the  exerciM!!«  given  in  an  average  arithmetic  fall  Into  one  or  the  other  of  two  clasaes :  Fhrtt, 
those  which  deal  wholly  with  abstract  operations;  and,  secfm<i,  those  which  deal  with  ma- 
terial absolutely  outride  the  experience  of  the  punll."  Jackman,  however,  in  his  book. 
"  Number  Work  in  Nature,"  shows  most  satisfinctorily  the  possibilities  of  systematic  work  in 
number  in  connection  with  nature  study.  For  examples  I  quote  from  a  study  in  meteorology: 
1.  How  many  davHi  nth  l.s  month  have  been  rainy?  2.  What  part  of  the  entire  month  hat 
been  rainy  ?  3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  dry  days  to  wet  ones  during  the  mouth  ?  4.  The  numtier 
of  wet  days  during  the  month  i»  what  part  of  the  entire  number? 

You  will  notice  that  Jackman  demand.^  two  things  of  the  pupils:  First,  the  collection  of 
accurate  data;  and,  neeond,  coIuparl^ons  necessary  in  making  general! zationa  The  collee- 
.  tion  of  accurate  data  would  in  itself  give  a  mathematical  precision  not  obtainable  from  many 
of  the  slipshod  methods  one  sees  in  other  schools.  So  far  we  have  turned  our  attention  only 
to  the  po-sibiliticb  of  developing  In  the  child  a  genuine  interest  in  number  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  better  understand  hn*  environment.  But  there  are  some  little  steps  we  primary 
teachers  can  put  In  which  will  serve  to  help  turn  over  some  of  the  so-called  difficulties  of  hu 
more  advanced  work.  You  remember  in  the  old  days  the  repugnance  that  was  felt  by  the 
youth  of  the  land  toward  composition  writing.  Now,  thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  primary 
teachers,  that  repugnance  born  of  poor  methods  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whenever  any  snfa^eot 
Is  uniformly  considered  either  by  teachers  or  pupils  a  bugbear,  it  means  either  the  subject  is 
unfit  for  tiH  pleasant  place  in  the  school  course,  or  that  wrong  methods  of  teaching  have  pre- 
vailed. Why  should  fractions,  common  or  decimal,  present  any  unusual  difficulties?  Why 
should  our  system  of  notation  demand  that  so  many  elaborate  devices  be  used  when  we  teach 
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ihe  poplla  in  our  addition  cIrm  to  carry  one?  Dewey,  in  "The  Psychology  of  Xomber." 
answers  these  viul  qneKiiou».  1  ftball  uoi  aitenipt  to  reproduce  any  T)ortion  of  his  discussions 
on  the  fixed  one  oi  the  Grube  ej-su'm.  or  the  unit  ana  uuiiy.  bui  let  us  glance  at  thepoMti- 
biliiies  of  leading  up  to  a  correct  conception  of  the  decimal  Idea  by  (in  our  first  work  in  nnm- 
berS  making  the  child  UniiliHr  with  oneH  which,  while  complete  in  themselves,  yet  were 
maae  np  of  other  ooe>.  and  they  in  turn  made  a  part  of  some  other  one.  For  example,  the 
fooC  mace  up  of  twelve  onen,  each  one  iuuh.  and  this  friot  making  a  third  of  a  yard.  To  the 
child  who  was  at  home  with  the  thought  of  a  foot  made  up  of  twelve  equal  ones,  would  the 
idea  of  a  fraction  present  anything  (lerplexing?  Would  it  seem  unnatural  to  that  child  that 
a  fraction  of  your  money  might  be  more  than  a  whole  dollar? 

This  thought  of  breaking  away  from  the  "  fixed  uuii"  idea  is  but  one  of  the  many  import- 
ant soggesitlons  that  Dewey  hais  ma«le.  but  it  isone  which,  if  carried  out  intelligently,  will  i»erve 
to  make  the  work  of  our  first  number  iessonsi  a  more  thonKhtful  process.  In  leaving  the  sym- 
bolic work  of  arithmetic  till  the  latter  part  of  ray  paper.  J  am  lUu^trailng  what  1  would  do  ia 
practice.  As  thought  precedes  expreHsiou.  as  the  child's  ability  to  expresM  himself  orally  is  in 
advance  of  bb  ability  to  use  the  written  fortn^  of  expreMii«m,  ho  In  number  work  should  the 
abiUty  to  think  numbers  and  to  use  numl>er8  be  in  advance  of  his  ability  to  use  number  sym- 
bols. But  there  comes  the  time  in  the  work  when  the  ability  to  use  figures  is  of  importance, 
when  the  figure  with  the  operation  t>iKn  should  automaticaUy  suggest  the  answer.  If  the  pre- 
'     1  work  has  been  of  a  bright,  inspiring  nat'ire.  this  mechanical  activity  is  easily  gained  ; 


and  the  drill,  necessary  for  facility  iu  the  lute  of  figures,  will  always  be  welcomed  by  the  pu- 
pila  In  these  exercises  slow  faltering  work  must  nt>t  be  tolerated,  ijut  them  be  brief,  but 
during  their  progress  the  children  must  be  kept  at  the  utp  of  effort.  Says  Harris,  "  The  me- 
chanical side  of  training  mubt  be  joined  to  the  intellectual  iu  such  a  form  a»  iu  prevent  the 
fixing  of  the  mind  in  thoughtless  habits.  While  the  mere  processes  become  mechanical,  the 
mind  should  by  ever  deepening  insight  eonlinuallr  increase  its  ^lower  to  grasp  details  in  more 
extensive  combinations."  "  Truth,"  says  the  old  legend.  "  was  once  Mfnt  to  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  crystal  vase.  It  was  carvlesbly  dropped  by  the  winged  messenger  and  the  glit- 
tering fragments  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  shining  shower."  Since  then  when  some  happy  mortal 
finds  one  of  these  fragments  he  feels  impelled  to  cry,  "Lo,  I  have  truth!"  only  1  bear  some 
other  fortunate  pcasessor  of  one  of  these  frsgments  assert  "Lo.  1  have  truth!"  "  But."  con- 
tinaes  the  legend,  "Truth  will  be  found  only  when  each  one  who  has  a  fragment  unselfishly 
places  his  treasure  beside  thut  of  his  neighbor."  Ko  may  we  not  trust  that  in  the  discussion 
which  Is  to  follow,  enough  will  be  added  to  this  fragment  to  make  possible  better  methods  in 
this  Uttle  honored  and  poorly  taught  subject? 

An  association  was  held  at  Newport,  Oregon,  August  eighteentb,  nine- 
teenth, twentieth  and  twenty-first,  and  was  well  attended,  many  promi- 
nent persons  of  the  state  taking  interest  therein,  among  whom  were 
Representative  Ellis,  of  the  second  congressional  district,  and  his  excel- 
lency, Governor  W.  P.  Lord,  who  gave  us  a  very  iuteresting  and  inspiring 
address.  It  is  k>elieved  when  we  can  interest  the  leading  men  and  the  state 
ofHcials  in  these  associations  much  attention  will  be  directed  toward  them. 

JUDICIAL  DISTKICT   INSTITUES. 

Daring  the  biennial  term,  as  far  as  practical,  institutes  have  been  held 
in  the  various  Judicial  districts.  The  number  of  districts  have  been  so 
increased  that  it  makes  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
the  law.  One  trouble  attending  these  Judicial  institutes  is  that  the  law 
leaves  it,  by  implication,  optional  with  the  teacher  to  attend,  and,  there- 
fore, they  take  advantage  of  excuses,  and  many  do  not  attend.  They  claim 
it  is  expensive ;  they  are  not  allowed  the  time  from  their  school  work,  etc. 
If  the  law  was  a  little  more  specific  these  institutes  would  be  made  much 
more  effectual  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Annual  county  institutes 
can  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  the  superintendent  deems  l)est, 
and  he  knows  he  will  have  a  good  attendance,  because  the  law  gives  him  a 
limited  compulsory  jwwer  in  county  institutes  without  any  loss  of  time. 
Many  teachers  feel  that  the  institute  is  now  a  formality,  and  do  not  take 
interest  in  them.  They  go  and  have  their  names  enrolled,  and  possibly 
that  is  the  only  time  they  enter  the  institute  room.  I  have  endeavored  to 
get  the  county  superintendents  to  see  that  this  mere  enrollment  does  not 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  teachers  must  attend  the  sessions,  and,  when 
requested  by  the  leader,  must  take  part  in  the  exercises.  These  institutes 
have  made  great  progress  during  tlie  past  year.  Interest  is  growing. 
Teachers  are  seeing  that  they  are  held  for  their  good,  and  in  attending  dili- 
gently thereto  they  obtain  much  help.  All  good  teucliers  realize  and  make 
Qse  of  the  benefits,  while  poor  and  negligent  ones  are  seeing  themselves 
dropping  out  of  the  school  work.    Some  of  the  county  institutes  are  t)eing 
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prolonged  intx)  normal  institutes,  some  lasting  as  long  as  four  weeks.  Tbii^ 
spirit  is  growing,  and  it  is  quite  probable  tliat  soon  each  county  will  have 
an  institute,  not  only  of  three  days,  but  of  three  weeks'  duratiou. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Most  of  the  private  and  denominational  schools  in  the  state  have  had 
two  years  of  reasonable  prosperity.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances, 
brought  about  by  the  tinanciul* condition  of  the  country,  they  have  had 
increased  attendance.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  strengthened  and 
there  is  manifested  a  special  desire  on  the  part  of  the  several  faculties  that 
these  schools  shall  be  placed  on  a  higher  standing.  £ach  school  is  realizing 
that  those  who  go  out  from  these  halls  are  living  evidences  of  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

OEXEllAL   INTEIII":ST. 

The  interest  manifested  throughout  the  state  indicates  tlie  progressive 
spirit  that  \a  prevailing.  The  people  in  general  are  awakening  to  a-greater 
effort,  and  by  this  general  growth  of  the  educational  spirit  we  are  hoping 
to  make  our  public  schools  more  efficient.  Teachers  may  tie  ever  so  good, 
and  work  ever  so  diligently,  yet  it  is  needed  that  they  be  supported  by  a 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  people.  It  is  necessary  that  the  great  aim  of 
tbe  public  school  should  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  achi>ol 
is  the  builder  of  good  citizenship.  This  is  the  great  aim  of  t  he  government 
■  in  all  it  does  to  maintain  our  public  schools.  Loyalty  and  patriotism  are 
the  great  desire,  and  are  necessary  to  the  life,  prosperity,  and  happinees  of 
our  government.  While  the  pupil  is  obtaining  an  individual  and  personal 
benefit  in  all  well  conducted  schools,  the  state  is  gaining  a  greatly  needed 
benetlt.  That  our  public  schools  should  be  fruitful  of  this  great  good  is  ap- 
parent to  every  American  citizen.  To  the  accomplishing  of  this  end  school 
boards  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
interested  i)ersons  in  the  community.  Much  depends  upon  the  school 
board:  the  teacher  employed,  the  work  done,  and  the  necessary  conditions 
for  successful  doing  the  work,  come  under  their  care  and  supervision. 
Economy  is  sometimes  extravagance:  better  wages  to  a  good  teacher  is 
cheaper  than  small  wages  to  a  poor  one.  The  quality  of  teaching  should 
be  carefully  supervised,  and  the  intelligence,  capal)ility,  and  character  of 
the  teacher  should  be  matters  of  careful  inquiry.  At  this  time  when  there 
are  so  many  teachers  desiring  employment,  selection  becomes  the  duty  of 
school  boards.  If  such  careful  selection  l)ecomes  the  rule  and  merit  is  duly 
rewarded,  the  ability  of  the  teaching  force  will  be  greatly  elevated.  If  a 
teacher  knows  he  must  be  succos^sful  in  order  to  be  employed,  he  will  strive 
for  greater  eflicieney. 
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COOS  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT.  J.  H.  BARKLOM. 

GomUy  insHtutes.--  During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  held  in 
this  ooanty  two  institutes  of  three  days  each.  Excellent  institote  instruo- 
lors  from  other  parts  of  the  state  assisted  in  the  management  of  these  in- 
stitoteSy  which  were  well  attended  bv  the  teachers  of  this  county.  While 
without  a  doubt  these  institutes  of  three  days  have  been  beneficial  to  our 
teachers,  I  see  the  need  of  a  normal  institute  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
cspecbdly  for  the  benefit  of  young  teachers. 

Local  tMtUutes.—There  never  have  l)een  any  local  institutes  held  in  this 
eounty. 

Teachers'  examinationa.— It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  examining  board  of 
this  county  to  send  out  none  but  qualified  teachers.  It  frequently  occurs, 
however,  that  persons  will  sometimes  reach  the  required  average  to  entitle 
them  to  a  oertincate,  who,  on  account  of  immature  age,  or  inability  to  im- 
part knowledge,  are  unfit  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school.  I  think  that 
the  law  should  be  so  constructed  that  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  could  receive  a  certificate  to  teach. 

Teachers'  qualifications, —  The  teachers  of  this  county,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  laboring  to  raise  their  standing,  and  are  well  qualified  to  take  charge  or 
the  schools. 

Tecushers^  reports. — Teachers  are  usually  prompt  iu  sending  in  their  re- 
porto,  which  are  minutely  correct. 

(Xerks*  rcporte.— While  the  reports  flrom  clerks  are  very  good,  many  of 
them  have  the  appearance  of  being  hastily  prepared,  and  sent  in  without 
being  carefully  inspected,  as  they  should  be,  at  the  annual  school  meeting. 
The  financial  statements  are  sometimes  a  little  obscure,  which,  in  order  to 
secure  correct  statements,  necessitates  a  return  of  the  report  to  the  district 
clerk.  I  think  that  clerks  should  be  elected  for  a  longer  term  than  one 
year,  and  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  their  services. 

Progress  and  discipline  in  the  schools. — The  work  done  by  the  schools  of 
this  county  is  giving  quite  satisfactory  results,  and  the  discipline  main- 
tained is  very  good. 

Attendance, — The  average  attendance  has  not  been  quite  so  good  as  de- 
sired; this,  I  think,  is  owing  more  to  the  great  distance  at  which  some 
Amities  live  from  the  schoolhouse  than  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  school. 

Official  visits,--  During  the  past  two  years  I  have  visited  every  school  in 
the  county,  except  some  remote  schools  which  were  not  in  session  at  the 
time  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Visiting  the  schools  of  this  county 
is  a  very  arduous  task,  as  many  of  them  are  inaccessible  by  any  means  of 
conveyance. 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. —  The  schoolhouses  of  this  county  are 
now  much  better  supplied  with  furniture  and  apparatus  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Fully  one  half  the  houses  are  equipped  with  the  best  patent 
desks  and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

Schoolhcuses. — The  schoolhouses  in  this  county,  except  in  a  few  rural 
districts,  are  very  good.  The  public  school  buildings  of  Marshfield,  Ban- 
don,  and  Myrtle  Point,  constructed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are 
a  credit  to  the  state. 
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Educational  outlook, —  The  educational  outlook  for  this  oouaty  Ib  very 
bright  There  is  a  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  schools  than  that 
maintained  by  the  public  funds.  Private  schools  are  maintained  in  m&ny 
of  the  districts  after  the  public  funds  for  the  year  have  been  exhausted. 

CURRY  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  WILUAM  S.  GUERIN. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  bearing  upon  our  present  grades  of  oer- 
tificates.  It  is  apparent  to  my  mind  that  some  more  stringent  measures 
should  be  adopted,  especially  in  connection  with  orthography.  It  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  an  applicant  to  miss  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
words  in  spelling,  and  yet  make  a  per  cent,  sufficient  to  entitle  him  or  her 
to  a  certificate.  My  inference  is  that  if  the  fifty  words  are  spelled  accu- 
rately, they  are  entitled  to  fifty  credits,  and  each  word  missed  decreases  the 
average  one  per  cent,  on  that  branch.  I  believe  that  an  applicant  for  a 
third-Krade  certificate  should  be  required  to  make  seventy  per  centt  and 
not  fall  below  sixtv  per  cent,  in  other  branches;  for  a  secona  grade,  eig^hty 
per  cent.,  and  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent  in  other  branches;  for  a  first 
.grade,  ninety  per  cent,  in  orthography,  and  not  fall  below  eighty  per  cent 
in  other  branches.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  aspirants 
for  certificates  will  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  more  accurate 
and  proficient,  especially  in  orthography,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ia  the 
most  important  feature  of  our  school  curriculum.  There  are  today  too 
many  young  teachers  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schoolroom  as  scholars, 
instead  of  superficial  instructors  of  the  young,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
that  class  can  be  eliminated,  and  the  standard  of  our  schools  elevated,  is 
by  making  the  examinations  more  rigid. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  J.  A,  UNDERWOOD. 

iVojorre^ts.— Excellent  work  seems  to  have  been  done  the  past  year,  and 
more  interest  taken  in  the  schools  than  ever  before  both  by  parents  and 
teachers.  The  directors  are  visiting  the  schools  more;  this  has  a  good  efiTect 
in  encouraging  t>oth  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work.  The  attendance 
might  be  improved  a  great  deal,  yet  it  is  good  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. The  geography  of  the  county  has  something  to  do  with  the 
attendance.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  a  small  valley  is  settled  by  two 
or  three  families  who  have  children  of  school  age,  yet  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  not  sulTiclent  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  new  school  district  As 
tlie  settlements  grow,  and  as  soon  as  school  can  be  maintained  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  during  the  year,  school  districts  are  organized  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  children.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  schools  of  this 
county  are  well  attended,  and  the  progress  is  good. 

Condition,—  During  the  past  year  the  grade  of  teachers  has  been  consider- 
ably raised  owing  to  tne  questions  furnished  for  the  quarterly  examinations. 
Indirectly  this  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  schools.  There  seems  to 
be  much  more  care  exercised  by  the  directors  in  employing  teachers  tlian 
formerly.  Teachers  who  have  had  experience  are  always  given  the  prefer- 
ence and  better  salaries  than  a  teacher  who  could  be  secured  without  experi- 
ence. If  the  school  law  could  be  amended  so  that  first  and  second  grade 
certificates  only  could  be  issued  by  the  county  t>oard,  and  to  no  applicant 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  seems  to  me  the  result  would  be  a  change 
for  the  better  for  all  concerned,  giving  the  children  more  mature  teachers, 
the  teachers  better  salaries,  and  the  best  possible  use  of  our  public  sch<x>l 
funds  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The  teachers  are  earnest,  energetic,  and 
doing  excellent  work.  While  a  few  miner  faults  need  correcting  the 
schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  good  condition. 

Special  needs,— -In  this  county  one  hundred  and  nineteen  schools  were 
reported  as  having  been  taught  in  as  many  districts.  With  two  exceptions 
the  districts  are  supplied  with  schoolhouses,  many  of  which  are  substantial 
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buildings,  well  seated  and  furnished.  In  other  districts  new  schoolbouses 
are  being  built  as  they  are  needed.  While  a  great  deal  Is  being  done  in  this 
line  much  more  is  needed;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  more  new  school 
buildings  with  letter  seats  and  desks,  with  practical  apparatus,  is  the  great- 
est need  of  the  schools  here.  The  directors  are  often  pursuaded  into  buying 
useless  and  expensive  apparatus  when  a  blackboard  is  needed,  or  an  exfien- 
sive  map  when  a  stove  would  be  of  more  advantage.  Experience  has 
proven  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and  more  attention  is  now  given  to  what  is 
actually  needed,  and  of  practical  use.  The  outlook  for  the  schools  of  the 
county  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  financial  depres- 
sion baa  interfered  more  or  less  with  the  school  funa,  both  county  and  state. 

HARNEY  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  CHARLES  NEWELL. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are,  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  More  interest  in  educational  matters  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
people  of  this  county  in  the  past  two  years  than  ever  before.  It  will  Y>e  seen 
from  the  report  that  the  average  number  of  months  of  school  taught  in  this 
coanty  during  the  year  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  that  the 
average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  county  has  not  decreased.  The  tendency 
is  to  improve  upon  our  present  status,  and  to  earn  a  position  in  the  front 
ranks  of  educational  workers.  The  sparse  settlements  and  the  long  way 
that  many  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel  to  reach  school  in  the  rural  districts, 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  comparatively  moderate  average  of  at- 
tendance shown  in  reports  from  this  county.  Fewer  complaints  from 
school  officers  and  patrons  about  this,  that,  or  the  other,  have  reached  me 
this  past  year  than  during  any  year  previous.  I  have  no  special  suggestions 
to  offer  concerning  schools.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  county  superintendents 
will  strive  to  secure  harmony  among  school  patrons  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  will  work  energetically  and  interestedly  in  the  interests  of  their 
schools,  not  much  will  remain  for  us  to  complain  about. 

KLAMATH  COUNTY:   SUPERINTENDENT,   MRS.  C.  N.  GORDON. 

There  are  two  more  districts  now  than  two  years  ago.  The  attendance  is 
better  and  the  districts  are  making  efforL«4  to  have  longer  terms.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  wages  are  comirg  down  considerable.  This  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  directors.  Some  think  it  nonsense  to  pay  a  teacher  much,  but  it  is 
more  the  fault  of  young  inexperienced  teachers.  Most  of  the  schfK)!  build- 
ings in  this  county  are  poor,  some  are  not  tit  to  teach  in  at  all.  These  same 
buildings  are  p4X>rly  furnished.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  tht^y  need,  as  some 
need  everything.  However,  we  have  some  schoolbouses  that  are  good, 
comfortable,  and  very  well  furnished.  Some  of  the  districts  are  seventy 
miles  from  here,  situated  in  the  mountains,  so  it  is  quite  a  task  to  get 
around,  even  once  a  year  to  visit  them,  as  some  begin  school  early,  and 
others  not  until  late. 

LAKE  COUNTY:  SUPEIilNTENDENT,  J.  J.  MONROE. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
teachers  generallv  are  putting  forth  their  l)est  efforts  to  do  good  work. 
Many  of  the  teacners,  especiaity  the  younger  ones,  are  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  Improve  their  educational  qualifications.  During  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  summer  school  for  teachers  held  in  this 
county  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  educa- 
tional work  indicates  that  some  of  the  teachers  attending  were  much  bene- 
fited. It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  in  this  section  of  the  state 
much  educational  t)eneflt  was  derived  from  the  five-thousand-dollar  appro- 
priation of  the  Oregon  legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  for 
the  teaching  of  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  in  Lake  county. 
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The  lack  of  the  legislature  to  continue  appropriating  an  eqilal  amount  at 
eacb  biennial  meeting  has  materially  affected  our  school  facilities.  The  re- 
sources of  this  section  of  the  state  are  rapidly  being  developed,  and  within 
a  very  few  years  all  of  the  valuable  government  land  will  be  converted  into 
forms  by  settlers.  In  this  county  of  magnificent  distances,  alow  and  ex- 
pensive modcM  of  traveling,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  our  teachers  and 
those  preparing  theniiieives  for  teachers  to  taice  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  educational  institutes  in  some  parts  ot  this  state.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  justice,  but  as  a  matter  of  economy 
in  furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  of  its  instructors,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  state  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  this  vicinity  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  teachers. 

LINN  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT.  A.  R.  RUTHERFORD. 

During  the  past  two  years  ending  July  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  three  policies  or  lines  of  work  have  been  pursued  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  oflfiee:  Firsts  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  uniform  course  or 
plan  of  study  for  all  the  schools  of  the  county;  second^  close  and  careful 
grading  of  all  manuscripts  of  applicants  for  teachers'  county  certificates; 
thirdf  the  creation  and  development  of  public  sentiment  favorable  to  a 
better  system  of  public  schools  by  which  there  will  be  a  better  and  more 
careful  application  of  public  funds,  and  an  intelligent  demand  for  scientific 
teaching.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  plans,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  county  superintendent  had  not  only  little  support  from  the  people,  but 
was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  laws  governing  his  actions,  which  laws  so 
limited  his  powers  as  to  make  his  efforts  all  but  vain,  so  that,  although  as  a 
county  officer  he  is  designated  school  superintendent,  his  powers  as  a  super-; 
vising  ofUcer  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Another  oiistacle  in  the  way  of  the 
first  two  lines  of  work  was  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  county.  There  was,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  hearty  and  earnest  indorse- 
ment of  them  by  the  best  teachers;  but,  that  there  was  great  opposition, 
was  manifested,  in  the  case  of  the  course  of  study,  by  a  silent  neglect  to 
make  any  use  of  the  plan  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and,  in  the  case 
of  licensing  teachers,  by  the  open  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  county 
board  in  its  official  actions.  The  objects  sought  in  the  adoption  of  the 
course  or  plan  of  study  which  we  have  taken  up  are,  to  place  before  teachers 
and  pupils  a  definite  idea  of  the  work  required  in  each  branch;  to  unify  the 
work  in  the  common  schools,  thus  forming  a  basis  for  closer  and  more  effect- 
ive supervision;  to  teach  subjects  rather  than  textbooks,  thereby  giving 
f matrons  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  work  done.  The  work  of  introduc- 
ng  this  course  of  study  has  been  only  partially  successful,  but  enough  has 
been  accomplished  to  convince  me  that  the  uniform  use  of  this  plan  of  work 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  an  effective  public  school  system.  I  b^  leave  to 
suggest  here  that  the  law  be  changed  so  lis  to  give  the  superintendent  power 
to  enforce  the  use  of  a  course  of  study  by  the  teachers.  Relative  to  our 
policy  in  county  examinations,  it  will  be  apparent  when  I  say  that  at  the 
close  of  the  May  examination  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  there  are 
ninety-six  teacliers  holding  county  certificates  as  compared  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  holding  county  certificates  at  the  close  of  the  May  ex- 
amination of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  It  has  l>een  our  aim  to 
raise  the  standard  as  much  as  lay  within  our  power.  In  our  experience 
with  the  large  number  of  persons  in  this  county  who  hold  state  papers  of 
one  kind  or  another,  the  conviction  lias  been  forced  upon  me  that  the  laws 
granting  so  many  incxi)erienced  persons  state  papers  are,  to  say  the  least, 
unwise.  In  the  work  of  creating  a  public  school  sentiment,  the  local  insti- 
tute has  proven  most  efiTectlve.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  work  of  introducing 
a  course  of  study,  the  county  superintendent  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  moods 
of  his  teachers.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  s^ame  business  principles  should 
control  the  public  scho<jl  work  that  c<mtroI  another  large  business  in  which 
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a  superintendent  is  needed,  and,  therefore,  the  county  superintendent 
should  be  given  the  same  power  and  authority  over  his  teachers  that  are 
given  to  the  superintendent  of  a  woolen  mill  or  a  railroad.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  superintendent  at  all,  let  him  be  what  his  title  implies.  One  other  matter 
remains  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude,  namely »  the  employment  of 
teachers.  From  the  weakest  district  to  the  strongest  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  allow  other  influences,  aside  from  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the 
desire  to  employ  the  best  of  teachers,  to  control  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Oregon  in  the  future  will  adopt  nome  plan 
whereby  these  *' influences'^  so  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  schools  and 
people  will  be  entirely  obviated,  or  at  least  greatly  lessened.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  these  hinderauces,  we  believe  that  Linn 
county  posses-ses  some  schools  which  rank  second  to  none  in  the  state,  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  high  grade  of  work  done  by  them. 

MALHEUR  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  SUSAN  W.  MOORE. 

The  progress  of  educational  work  in  Malheur  county  is  indicated  by  the 
interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  of 
^hoolhouses.  During  the  last  two  years  at  least  flfty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
trictis  have  either  improved  their  school  property  or  are  doing  so  now  pre- 
paratory to  the  fall  and  winter  term.  Ontario  has  completed  a  four-room 
brick  building;  Vale  has  a  two-story  stone  structure  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  Malheur  built  and  furnished  a  large  frume  schoolhouse  last  year. 
Several  other  districts  also  have  new  schoolhouses.  Many  of  the  districts 
cannot  have  more  than  Ave  or  six  months'  school,  and  in  these  better  and 
more  satisfactory  work  is  accomplished  by  having  the  term  continuous,  than 
by  having  the  time  divided  into  two  terms  with  an  intervening  vacation. 
The  law  requiring  the  school  fund  to  be  expended  within  and  during  the 
year  for  which  it  has  k>een  apportioned,  or  forfeited  to  the  general  fund,  has 
occasioned  trouble  in  these  districts.  It  is  often  better  to  have  the  school 
commence  late  in  the  fall  and  continue  through  the  spring,  since  some  of 
the  districts  are  so  large  that  parents  are  obliged  to  ctiange  their  residence 
that  their  children  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  8ch(x>l.  One  district  paid 
its  teacher  at  the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  month,  that  the  funds  might  all 
be  appropriated  by  the  first  Monday  in  March.  1  he  teacher  continued  the 
school  two  months  without  any  salary.  Tlie  school  was  re:)orted  as  six 
months,  at  eighty  dollars  per  month,  when,  in  truth,  it  was  eight  months 
at  sixty  dollars  per  month.  8ome  provision  should  be  made  in  this  law 
whereby  boards  of  directors  would  be  assured  that  the  funds  on  hand  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  school  year  would 
not  be  forfeited  to  the  general  fund.  A  law  reciuiring  the  clerk  to  report  to 
the  superintendent  when  a  teacher  is  engaged,  the  teacher  reporting  upon 
commencing  a  school,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  superintend- 
ent. As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,  is  a  truth  much  more  apparent  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city  school,  wliero  the  influence  of  the  teacher  may 
be  felt  throughout  the  entire  community,  permeating  every  home  with  a 
desire  for  better  and  increased  educational  advantages  for  its  inmates.  The 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  various  schools  of  the  county  last  year  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  active,  enthusiastic,  and  progressive,  and  1  trust  that  the 
children  of  this  part  of  the  state  will  in  a  few  years  have  many  educa- 
tional privileges  which  they  do  not  now  possess. 

MORROW  COUNTY:   SUPERINTENDENT,  ANNA  J.   BALSIGER. 

At  the  close  of  my  first  year's  work  I  felt  impressed  with  the  need  of 

more  uniformity  of  work,  the  arousing  of  enthusiasm  and  general  interest 

among  the  teachers,  and  the  placing  of  the  responsibility  of  thorough  work 

upon  each  individual  teacher.    At  an  annual  teachers'  institute,  last  Sep- 

14 
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tember.  we  adopted  a  course  of  study  for  our  county,  which  was  taken  as 
the  basis  of  our  work  at  the  institute.  During  the  year  we  held  monthly 
examinations  in  the  district  sctiools,  the  questions  being  sent  out  from  my 
oflQoe,  and  each  teacher  was  requested  to  nle  with  the  clerk  a  report  stating 
how  much  work  in  each  study  had  l)ei'u  completed  during  the  term.  This 
report  was  to  be  handed  to  tlie  next  teacher,  by  which  plan  I  hoped  to  save 
time  for  the  pupil,  and  also  hold  the  teachers  responsible  for  work  com- 
pleted. We  could  not  hold  the  older  pupils  to  the  grades,  but  the  younger 
pupils  were  graded,  and  thus  we  succeeded  In  having  them  advanced  uni- 
formly in  all  their  studies.  Each  school  was  visited  once  each  year  by  the 
superintendent,  and  oftener,  if  I  liad  special  calls  or  felt  that  It  -vas  neces- 
sary. We  held  four  local  institutes  in  order  to  draw  out  the  young  teacii- 
ers  to  discuss  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  in  general  work.  The  last  one,  held  May  ninth,  was  the  best 
attenoed,  and  a  success.  Our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the 
majority  of  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  progress  in  their  work. 
The  patrons  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  their  schools  than  the  previous 
year.  The  greatest  need  of  our  county  now  is  a  good,  long  session  for  the 
teachers  this  summer,  and  a  course  of  study  prepared  by  our  state  and  for 
our  state. 

POLK  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  T.  O.  HUTCHINSON. 

That  the  school  law  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  school  year  begin  July 
flrst,  the  school  meetings  being  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  June.  This 
would  make  the  actual  and  legal  school  year  agree,  and  permit  schools  to 
be  completed  and  teachers  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This 
would  save  much  needless  labor  and  confusion,  and  secure  greater  accuracy 
in  reports,  besides  several  other  advantages.  That  superintendents  be  fur- 
nished pocketbooks  for  record  of  school  visits,  simpler  and  with  fewer  items 
than  the  one  formerly  furnished.  That  the  school  tax  law  be  amended 
as  to  avoid  the  inJuHtice  done  at  present  in  collecting  taxes  from  some 
persons  twice,  beciiuse  others,  who  have  not  paid,  can  show  a  receipt  in 
full  of  county,  state,  and  school  taxes.  I  believe  the  clerk  should  collect 
the  taxcH,  but  on  the  assessment  made  by  the  county  assessor.  That  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  send  a  letter  to  the  county  super- 
intendents, advising  them  to  hold  school  officers'  institutes.  I  believe  toey 
are  doing  much  good  in  this  county. 

UMATILLA.  COUNTY:   SUPERINTENDENT.  HA.RRIETTE  C.  WOODRUFF, 

It  would  be  well  if  the  county  superintendents  of  the  state,  together  with 
the  state  sui^erintcndent  of  instruction's  assistance,  could  come  to  some 
agreement  upon  what  conditions  permits  should  be  granted.  Granting 
permits  is  a  nuisance  and  an  evil.  The  grade  of  teachers  might  be  much 
improved  if,  instead  of  the  method  now  employed  in  allowing  candidates 
to  enter  the  teachers'  examination,  applicants  were  required  to  give  pre- 
vious notice  of  their  intention  to  enter.  I  also  think  applicants  sooula  t>e 
required  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  for  these  examinations.  The  examinations 
benefit  the  applicant  directly.  The  benefit  to  the  county  is  very  indirect 
When  applicants  wish  to  know  if  they  possess  the  required  knowledge  to 
teach  in  the  county  they  should  bear  the  expense  of  gaining  such  infor- 
mation. All  fees  received  for  certificates  should  go  into  the  general  county 
fund;  then  the  institute  fund  should  be  a  fund  set  aside  by  the  county 
court  for  institute  purposes,  the  amount  to  be  based  upon  tne  number  of 
licensed  teachers  in  the  county. 

YAMHILL  COUNTY:  SUPERINTENDENT,  J.  B.  STILLWELL. 

That  the  right  to  grant  state  diplomas  to  college  graduates,  who  have  not 
passed  the  pubhc  examination,  reaching  a  flrst  grade  standing  in  the  com- 
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moD  school  branches,  and  who  have  not  had  the  necessary  experience  in 
teach  iDK  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  which  entitles  the  practical 
teacher  to  eligibility  to  the  same,  shall  be  taken  from  all  nofmal  and  other 
chartered  institutions  of  learning.  That  the  third  grade  certificate  he  abol- 
ishea,  and  that  the  age  at  which  any  certificate  can  be  granted  shall  not 
t)e  leas  than  eighteen.  That  school  districts  neglecting  to  enforce  the  law 
in  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age  at  the  public  schools, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  school  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  such  district 
received  for  the  enumeration  of  said  children,  and  that  the  school  super- 
intendent be  required  to  deduct  said  amount  from  the  funds  due  said  dis- 
trict at  the  April  apportionment  the  following  year.  That  the  county  super- 
intendent shall  be  required  to  suspend  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  in  his 
county,  who  shall  fail  to  report  to  him,  at  the  close  of  the  term  or  year  of 
school,  until  such  report  shall  have  been  filed  in  his  office. 
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REPORT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Salem,  December  31,  1898. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school  law  of  Oregon,  set  forth  in  section  thirteen,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  thirteenth  biennial  report  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  embracing  statistics  and 
statistical  summaries  indicating  the  general  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  state  for  the  term  ending  March  7, 1898. 
The  statistics  concerning  colleges,  universities,  normal  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  close  with  the  term  ending 
July  1,  1898. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  M.  IRWIN, 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  the  following  outline  indicated  in  sec- 
tion thirteen  of  the  school  law :  — 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
and  the  sources  whence  such  moneys  are  raised. 

3.^  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the  amounts  paid 
for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furnitnre,  etc. 

4.   The  series  of  textbooks  authorized  by  the  school  law. 

0.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  board  of  education  for 
the  government  or  the  public  schools. 

6.  Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county. 

7.  Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  num- 
ber attending  public  schools ;  number  attending  private  schools ;  number 
not  attending  any  school. 

8    Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institutions,  and  institu- 
tloi)8  under  the  patrona^^e  of  the  state. 
9.   Qeneral  eaucational  information. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


1897,  1898 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARIES. 

For  yean  1B97  and  1896. 

Whole  number  of  organixed  dlsulcto  In  the  itate,  1897 2, 123 

Whole  nomber  of  organUed  dletiieti  in  the  state,  1896 2»048 

Number  of  dUtrlota  reporting.  1897 2,001 

Nomber  of  diitricts  reporting.  1898 2.0U 

Nomber  of  persona  OTor  four  and  under  twenty  yean  of  age,  1897 129, 966 

Nomber  of  penons  over  four  and  under  twenty  yean  of  age.  1886 180, 750 

Whole  number  of  penons  enrolled  during  the  year,  1897 85,052 

Whole  nnmber  of  persons  enrolled  during  the  year,  1896 85.280 

ATersge  daily  attendance  at  public  schools,  1807 57, 145 

Avenge  dally  attendance  at  public  schools,  1896 62, 799 

Namber  teacnen  employed  in  public  schools,  1897 8,568 

Nomber  (eachen  employed  in  public  schools,  1896 8,696 

Avenge  number  days  taught  per  district,  1897 189 

Avenge  number  days  taught  per  district.  1896 191 

Number  of  school  houses,  1897 1,988 

Nnmber  of  school  houses.  1898 2,018 

Total  Tsiue  of  school  property,  1897 I  8,056,526  68 

Total  value  of  school  properly.  1898 •  3,748,164  10 

Aversge  salary  paid  male  teachen.  1897 •  41  75 

Average  salary  paid  male  teachen.  1898 $  42  02 

Average  salary  paid  female  teachen,  1897 $  88  97 

Aversge  salary  paid  female  teachers,  1896 $  88  75 

Number  mouths  of  private  school  taught,  1897 247. 5 

Namber  mouths  of  private  school  taught,  1896 428. 5 

Nnmber  of  private  schools  taught,  1897 216 

Nnmber  of  private  schools  taught,  1898 178 

Nomber  males  enrolled  in  private  schools,  1897 2, 212 

Namber  males  enrolled  in  priyate  schools,  1898 2,573 

Nnmber  females  enrolled  in  private  schools.  1897 2, 569 

Nnmber  females  enrolled  in  private  schools,  1898 3, 182 

Namber  teacnen  employed  in  private  schools,  1897 818 

Namber  teachen  employed  in  private  schools.  1896 333 

Nnmber  months  public  school  taught,  1897 178.2  • 

Number  montha  public  achool  Uught.  1898 064. 7 

Namber  graded  schools  in  state,  18^7 204 

Namber  graded  schools  in  state,  1898 . 245 

Namber  colleges  and  unlvenltiee,  1897 89 

Number  colleges  and  universities,  1896 42 

Coanty  institutes  held  during  the  year.  1897 82 

CooniT  Institutes  held  during  the  year.  1898 84 

Number  teachen  employed  holding  flnt  grade  certificates,  1897 1, 497 

Number  teachen  employed  holding  flnt  grade  certificates,  1898 1, 567 

Number  teachen  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates,  1897 781 

Nnmber  teachers  employed  holding  second  grade  certificates.  1898 728 

Number  teachen  employed  holding  third  grade  certificates.  1897 622 

Number  teachen  employed  holding  third  grade  certificates,  1898 453 

Value  school  house  sites,  1897 $  2,634.576  46 

Vslne  school  house  sites.  1898 6  3,374.285  85 

Value  school  furniture,  1897 r^ 9  809,160  60 

Value  school  furniture.  1898  260.649  79 

Value  of  school  apparatus,  1897 6  112.799  73 

Value  of  school  apparatus.  1896 113, 368  96 

Arsnge  salary  of  county  superintendenta  for  1897 9  662  46 

Arersge  salary  of  county  superintendenta  for  1898 514  28 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  of  ftinda  in  hands  of  district  clerks  beginning  year  1897 $  78, 995  76 

Amount  of  ftinds  in  hands  of  district  clerks  begin ulng  year  1898 38, 606  50 

Amount  nised  by  district  tax,  1897 208,887  92 

Amount  nised  by  district  tax,  1898 224, 615  48 
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Amount  raised  by  fl?e-mlU  ooanty  tax,  1897 651,437  {y 

Amount  raised  b/  five-mill  county  tax.  1898 : 660.863  1] 

Amount  receiTed  from  state  school  ftind,  1897 1S7.808  « 

Amount  received  from  state  school  fund,  1898 133,662  0- 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills,  1897 4, 138  s: 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills.  1888 7,561  4! 

Amount  raised  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year,  1897 111,216  b- 

Amount  raised  from  all  other  sources  during  the  year,  1898 211, 676  U 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  1897 $  782,183  » 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  1898 795,053  2 

Amount  paid  for  repairs,  1897 86.742  8 

Amount  paid  lor  repairs.  1888 26, 160  4 

Amount  paid  for  school  f^imiture,  1897 19,090  & 

Amount  paid  for  school  ftirniture,  1898 16.018  « 

Amount  paid  for  Incidentals,  1897 51.462  8 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals,  1898 41,201  0 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  1897 17.815  7 

Amount  paid  for  school  apparatus,  1898 16,678  8 

Amount  paid  for  school  house  sites,  1897 6,564  0 

Amount  paid  for  school  house  sites.  1896 10,864  9 

Amount  paid  for  school  houses,  18»7 26.578  4 

Amount  paid  for  school  houses,  1898 40,189  9 
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CHARTERED  INSTITUTIONS 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  list  presents  the  names  and  locations  of  all  charte 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  state,  who  have  authority  to  grant  to  U 
graduates  state  diplomas  of  this  state  :— 

Albany  College Albany,  Oregoi 

Ashland  Normal  School ..Aahland,  Oregoi 

Drain  Normal  School Drain,  Oregoi 

La  Fayette  Seminary _ La  Fayette,  Oregoi 

McMlnnville  College — McMinnTlUe,  Oregoi 

Mineral  Springs  College  — _ SodaviUe,  Oregoi 

ML  Angel  Seminary  and  College Mt.  Angel«  Oregoi 

Mt.  Angel  Academy Mt.  Angel,  Oregoi 

Pacific  College _ Newberg,  Oregoi 

Philomath  College _ Philomath,  Oregoi 

Portland  Uniyersity — University  Park,  Oregoi 

Radical  College  of  Philomath _ Philomath,  Oregoi 

Santiam  Academy _ Lebanon,  Oregoi 

St.  Francis*  College Baker  City.  Oregoi 

St.  Mary's  Academy _ Portland,  Oregoi 

State  Agricnitnral  College Corrallli,  Oregoi 

State  Normal  School Monmontb,  Oregoi 

SUte  Normal  School Weston,  Orego 

University  of  Oregon Engene,  Orego 

WiUamette  University Salem,  Orego 


CHARTERED   INSTITUTIONS. 


ALBANY  COLLEGE. 

ALBANY,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

WALLACE  HOWE  LEE,  A.  M.,  Presidbnt, 

Mental  and  Moral  Seltnee,  BridenctM  of  ChrUtlomitp. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  BCOTT,  A.  M., 

LtUtnamd  Greek. 

DAVID  TORBET,  A.  ^l., 

MtUh€matie$  and  Natural  Selene*. 

REV.  HARRY  LATHROP  REED, 

BiftU. 

ISAAC  MYERS  WALKER,  M.  ACCTS., 

Oommtreial  Department. 

ALFRED  C.  8CHMITT,  A.  M., 

Htttorjf.  Seonomie*,  German. 

ALICE  CLARA  MOSES. 

MioeutioH  and  KngUnh. 

ORPHA  JOSEPHINE  FLINN,  A.  B., 

Rlutone  and  Uteraturc. 

CLARA  LAVINA  GARD, 

Stih-  PrrparatoTf. 

ALICE  AZELIA  PORTER. 

3h»rthttHd  and  Tjfptmriting. 

MRS.  HELEN  GODWIN  SMICK, 

Art  Department. 

ELMER  GRANT  LANTZ, 


NORMAL  STUDENTS, 

AMlttant  TtacMart. 

CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC. 

ZIMRI  M.  PARVIN,  Mus.  D.,  Director, 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice  OttUure  and  Harmont, 
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MARGUERITE  ALDERSOX,  Mas.  B., 

Pinno  and  Voier, 

MRS.  J08EPHINE  SHARP, 

Piano,  Yoict  and  Harmony. 

A.  C.  8CHMITT, 

S^crttarjf  of  the  PacHltp. 

Albany  College  owes  its  origiD  first  of  all  to  the  generosity  of  Meflsrs. 
Walter  and  Thomas  Monteith.  The  Monteith  brothers  came  from  Albany, 
New  York,  and  settled  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Albany,  Oregon, 
Ltking  it  as  a  donation  land  claim. 

Determining  to  lay  out  a  townsite,  they  reserved  four  city  blocks,  with 
t  tie  streets  between,  all  in  one,  making  an  enclosure  of  seven  acres.  This 
f  fiey  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  school.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in 
1866  at  a  cost  of  $8000.  It  was  a  plain  frame  building,  50x66  feet,  two 
i*tories  and  surmounted  by  a  tower.  This  served  its  purpose  until  1892. 
The  college  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  Rev.  William  J.  Monteith, 
brother  of  the  donors  of  the  land,  was  invited  to  become  its  first  nresident 
The  college  moved  on  uninterruptedly  in  the  old  building  until  1892,  when 
the  attendance  became  so  great  that  the  trustees  were  compelled  to  adopt 
i^ome  plan  of  enlargement.  Accordingly  in  the  summer  of  1892,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $17,000,  the  first  building  was  enlarged  and  repaired.  It  may  be 
truthful ly  said  that  nowhere  in  the  state  is  there  a  school  building  better 
juiapted  to  its  special  purpose  than  the  present  one.  In  ventilation,  light 
and  heating  it  is  unexcelled.  Tbe^e  items  are  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  attaining  of  an  educaton.  With  the  eyesight  weakened,  the  vitality 
consumed  and  the  health  gone,  an  education  is  of  little  value. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN  CULTURK 

[n  order  to  be  a  successful  Christian  institution,  a  college  must  needs  be 
related  definitely  to  some  special  denomination.  Such  relation  always 
jitrengthens,  because  it  insures  careful  oversight,  and  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  same  in  trustworthy  hands. 

Albany  College  is  related  definitely  and  vitally  to  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  relation,  while  expressed  in  many  ways,  is  especially  prom- 
inent in 

SYNODICAL  OVERSIGHT. 

The  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  synod  of  Oregon.  Every  year,  at  its 
iirinual  session,  the  synod  calls  upon  the  president  of  the  college  to  make 
bi^  annual  report.  At  that  time  also  a  committee  of  visitation  reports  the 
progress  of  the  college,  and  a  mw  committee  is  appointed  for  the  next 
yvBX.    Beside  this  oversight,  the  synod  recommends  tne  college  to  the 

BOARD  OF  AID  FOR  COLLEGES 

and  academies  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  located  at  Chicago,  for  finan- 
cial help,  and  this  board,  in  giving  this  help  each  year,  exercises  a  wise 
^superintendence  over  the  college,  to  keep  it  in  financial  repute,  and  to  re- 
quire of  it  certain  general  religious  instruction. 

The  appointment  of  the  trustees  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  it  is  specially  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
lioration  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  president  of 
the  college  must  both  be  Presbyterians. 

Thus,  while  no  sectarian  spirit  is  for  an  instant  tolerated,  care  Is  taken  to 
nuke  the  tone  of  the  college  distinctively  Christian. 
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LOCATION. 

In  point  of  location,  the  oollege  Is  weli  favored.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Willamette  valley,  and  reached  by  water  or  rail. 

Boats  ply  the  waters  of  the  Willamette  during  the  entire  school  year, 
and  the  city  is  situated  on  the  Oregon  Central  and  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroads,  thus  being  in  direct  communicution  with  all  points  of  the 
oomDass. 

Albany  has  a  population  of  6000,  and  is  a  city  of  energy  and  business 
enterprise.  It  is  thoroughly  alive  on  the  subject  of  education,  having  two 
large  public  school  buildings  of  newest  designs,  well  equipped,  and  cary- 
ing  the  students  through  two  years  of  a  high  school  course.  The  citizens 
of  Albany  take  a  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  college,  and  always  evince 
sympathy  and  render  material  assistance  to  it  when  called  upon.  Not  too 
mucn  can  l)e  said  about  the  city  itself.  It  is  known  throughout  the  state 
as  a  city  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  moral  surroundings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  such  as  to  second  very  materially  the  work  of  the  college. 
Church  and  social  privileges  abound,  and  are  of  the  best. 
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PHILOMATH  COLLEGE. 

PHILOMATH,  OREGON. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORa 

J.  M.  C.  MILLER,  M.  8.,  President, 

Philotofkp  and  MtUheWMtiCM. 

B.  B.  EMEBICK,  A.  B., 

Greek  and  LoHm. 

H.  6HEAK,  M.  8., 

yatwral  Scitntt*. 

E.  V.  MILLER, 

Training  Departmunt. 

HELENA  8CHWEIZER, 

German. 

EPHEL  BRADFORD, 

Piano  and  Organ. 

HENRY  SHEAK, 

Commercial  Science  and  Stenographif. 

JESSIE  ALLEN, 

Painting  and  Drawing. 

DON    WOODWARD, 

Guitar. 

J.  R.  PARKER, 

Taxidermy. 

PROF.  J.  B.  HORNER,  A.  M.  Lit.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Literature. 

BISHOP  J.  8.  MILLS,  D.  D..  Ph.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Sociologg. 

P.  O.  BONEBRAKE,  A.  M. 

Lecturer  on  Chriatian  Evidence: 

B.  E.  EMERICK,  A.  B., 

Lecturer  on  Pegckologg. 

REV.  J.  R.  PARKER, 

[.ecturer  on  Applied  Chrlatianitg, 

FOUR  STANDARD  COURSES. 

Leading  to  the  usual  degrees,  are  offered  by  the  ooU^e. "  The  claaeical 
and  scientific  are  the  same  as  in  .other  literary  colleges.  These  oouraeB  give 
the  student  a  thorough  mental  arili  and  a  broad  foundation  for  life's  great 
work. 
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The  normal  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and  its  aim  is  to 
thoroughly  prepare  teachers  for  public  school  work,  and  to  give  those  not 
desiring  to  teach,  or  study  the  classics,  a  good  English  education.  The 
vouDff  teacher  is  drilled  in  actual  teaching,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make 
him  Uioroaghly  efficient  in  his  work. 

Since  the  State  University  and  Agricultural  College  have  abolished  their 
preparatory  departments,  we  have  made  special  arrangements  to  prepare 
students  for  those  schools. 

BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

Educctte  far  Business,— To  be  able  to  write  a  neat,  rapid  business  hand, 
to  prepare  any  form  of  commercial  paper,  to  make  accurate  and  rapid  cal- 
culations to  understand  the  laws  of  ousiness,  should  be  the  valuable  posses- 
sion of  every  man  and  woman.  The  business  institute  aflfords  every  facility  ^ 
for  imparting  a  thorough,  practical  business  education.  Up-to-date  text- 
books and  methods  are  used.  The  students  enjoy  the  benefit  of  daily 
recitations. 

The  best  system  of  stenography  as  well  as  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
are  emploved.  The  accomplished  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon 
and  the  former  stenograpner  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  are  graduates  of  our  institute.  The  superintendent  of  the 
business  and  stenographic  institute  was  at  different  times  chief  clerk  in  the 
inspector-general's  office,  paymaster's  department,  and  adjutant-general's 
office  of  the  United  States  army,  was  eighteen  months  official  law  reporter 
in  the  eighth  judicial  district  of  Iowa,  and  a  teacher  of  stenography  for 
many  years. 

OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Our  music  and  art  departments  offer  excellent  advantages  to  all  inter- 
ested in  these  lines.  Lessons  in  German,  taxidermy,  and  on  the  guitar  are 
given  at  reasonable  rates. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Greek  and  Latin,-^!!!  this  department  careful  attention  is  given  to  gram- 
matical construction,  so  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  ftilly  understand 
the  basic  principles  of  these  classic  languages.  After  thoroughly  mastering 
the  first  principles,  a  critical  reading  of  the  following  texts  is  reonired :  In 
Greek— Anabasis,  Herodotus,  Homer's  Iliad.  Plato,  Memorabilia,  Demos- 
thenes de  Corona,  and  Greek  Testament ;  in  Latim— Csesar,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, Virgil,  Livy,  Horace,  Cicero  de  Senectute,  Quintilian,  Cicero  de 
Officds,  and  Tacitus. 

Philasoph^.-^In  this  department  we  study  the  philosophy  of  government 
as  applied  to  the  individual,  the  family  and  the  state.  We  consider  the 
philosophy  of  thought  as  brought  out  in  logic  and  psvchology,  together 
with  a  complete  review  and  thorough  discussion  of  all  philosophic  systems, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

M€Uhematic8.—B£a}\z\ug  that  of  all  practical  knowledge,  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  mathematics  stand  first,  and  that  in  no  other  department  is 
personal  assistance  so  necessary,  we  have  arranged  to  give  special  attention 
to  each  student  in  this  department  from  mental  arithmetic  to  mechanics. 
It  is  our  great  aim  to  so  direct  the  mind  of  the  student,  that  each  recitation 
will  tend  to  develop  the  seasoning  powers  that  he  may  be  able  to  grasp  the 
existing  relations  of  quantities  at  sight.  The  key  to  our  method  in  this 
derartment  is  why. 

English, — In  this  department  we  give  special  attention  to  the  first  princi- 
ples, growth,  construction  and  every-day-use  of  the  English  langua^.  In 
grammar,  practical  application  \b  made  from  the  beginning,  rendering  the 
subject  simple  and  interesting.  In  rhetoric,  rhetorical  analysis  occupies 
one  entire  term.  During  tiie  second  term,  particular  attention  is  given  to 
figures  of  speech,  t(»geilier  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween essays,  lectures,  $<ermons,  addresses  and  orations,  spplied  in  a  practical 
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wHy  in  original  compoeition.  History  and  literature  are  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  Ix^fore  the  mind  of  the  student  the  philosophy  more  than 
mere  facts  and  dates. 

Chemistry, — This  course  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  elements^ 
their  occurrence,  properties,  reactions,  uses ;  inorganic  compounds ;  theoi^ 
etical  and  applied  chemistry. 

Mechanics  includes  the  laws  of  motion  and  force,  gravitation,  the  pen- 
dulum, simple  machines,  hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics. 

Physics. — This  course  covers  the  laws  of  acoustics,  optics,  heat  and  radiant 
energy. 

Efectricity  and  Magnetism, — Under  this  caption  is  studied  the  correlation 
of  these  two  forces,  the  various  methods  of  electrical  generation  and  its 
tvonomic  applications. 

Astronomy, — The  course  in  astronomy  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system  and  the  stellar  universe,  descriptive  and  mafhematical.  Tracing 
constellations  is  a  popular  recreation. 

Geology. — This  course  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  embracing  dynamical  or  the  agencies  of  evolution  ; 
physiographic  and  structural  or  the  features  and  the  anatomy  of  the  earth, 
and  petrology  ;  historical,  embracing  the  age  without  life,  the  age  of  inverte- 
brates, age  of  fishes,  of  coal  plants,  of  reptiles,  of  mammals  and  the  psy- 
ch ozoic  age. 

^lo^o^y. —Under  this  science  we  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  found  along  the  l>orders  of  those  two  kingdoms.  Their 
Ttrs'sterlous  structure  is  studied  by  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope. 
Zfiotomy  and  comparative  anatomy  are  very  interesting  and  important 
filatures  of  biological  science.  Human  physiology  includes  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  organs  of  the  human  body  and  their  functions,  their  normal  condition, 
pathology  and  hygiene.  Special  attention  is  given  to  stimulants,  narcotics 
and  poisons.  Botany  covers  the  knowledge  of  the  forms,  organs,  structure, 
growth  and  uses  of  plants  under  the  caption  of  morphology,  histology, 
physiology,  systematic  and  descriptive. 
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LA  FAYETTE  SEMINARY. 

LA  FAYETTE,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

REV.  C.  C.  POLING,  Ph.  B.,  President, 
1).  M.  METZGER,  M.  8.,  Vice  President, 

Seitnee*  and  Language: 

F.  E.  BILLINGTON,  Ph.  B., 

BnglUk  and  Ptjfthoiogjf. 

a  E.  LAUNER,  (State  Life  Diploma,) 

Hittorjf  and  Common  Branehrt. 

REV.  M.  J.  BALLANTYNE, 

Xthte*  and  Politicai  Keonomg. 

MISS  MAMIE  ROSS, 

Bookkf-tping  and  Pcamanahip. 

MRS.  M.  p:.  weaver, 

fine    ArU. 

MRS.  M.  L.  BARDEN, 

Inttrumental  Mutic. 

MRS.  D.  M.  METZGER, 

Pfeeptrw, 

A  collegiate  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  Conference  of 
the  United  Evangelical  Church,  is  located  at  La  Fayette,  Yamhill  county, 
Oregon.  The  seminary  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  young 
men  and  women  a  Christian  education.  The  aim  is  to  huild  up  a  strong 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  The  school,  therefore,  is  open  to  persons 
of  good  moral  character  who  are  willing  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

LOCATION. 

La  Fayette  Is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and, 
oombined  with  its  site,  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness.  La  Fayette  has  di- 
rect railroad  communication  with  Portland  and  with  all  points  south  by 
means  of  the  Yamhill  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  while  St. 
Joe,  a  station  of  the  west  side  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  but  a 
mile  and  one  half  distant.  The  seminary  property  lies  near  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  main  building  is  commodious  and  well  adapted  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  combines  mildness  and  firmness.  Prompt 
obedience  will  be  required  in  all  cases.  It  is  expected  that  all  students  con- 
nected with  the  seminary  will  conform  to  the  courtesies  and  proprieties  of 
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good  Bociety.    The  utmost  care  will  be  observed  in  promoting  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  students  connected  with  the  seminary. 

RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCE. 

All  atudents  are  required  to  attend  public  services  at  some  church  at  least 
once  each  Bunday ;  and  such  attendance  is  to  be  reported  to  the  president. 
Chapel  fit^rvices  are  to  be  held  each  day  in  the  seminary  chapel,  which  all 
the  students  are  expected  to  attend.  While  every  appearance  of  sectar- 
ianiMiu  is  avoided,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  encourage  habits  conducive  to 
the  development  of  a  moral,  upright,  and  Christian  life. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  graduates  in  courses  in  which  degrees  are  conferred  are  entitled  to 
enter  into  examination  for  state  diplomas,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
piissed  by  the  legislature  in  1891.  According  to  this  provision  graduates 
will  be  examined  immediately  after  graduating  in  the  president's  room,  in 
the  following  branches:  Book-keeping,  physical  geography,  English  litera- 
ture, f^eneral  history,  composition,  algel^ra,  Oregon  school  law,  and  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  This  examination  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
president.  Successful  candidates  for  this  diploma  will,  after  six  years  of 
fiuccef^>irul  teaching,  be  entitled  to  a  state  life  diploma,  as  per  present  law 
pertajtuug  to  the  same.  Those  persons  having  the  professional  work  of 
teaeliing  In  view  can  do  no  better  than  prepare  themselves  at  La  Fayette 
6em]n!iry,  where  experienced  teachers  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
did  ae- tics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  seminary  has  l:>een  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Professor 
ClifTonl  W.  Kantner  for  the  department  of  music  Professor  Kantner  i<4 
com  piloting  his  musical  education  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chatta- 
noo|y^a,  Tennessee,  and  is  eminently  qualified  for  his  work  as  teacher  of 
ini^traTtiental  music  and  vocal  culture.  Any  person  desiring  work  along 
thiii  line  can  do  no  better  than  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  provided  in 
this  department  of  our  work. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  art  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Wt  tiver,  who  has  Kpent  a  number  of  years  in  the  study  of  drawing, 
paiHtitjg,  and  embroidery,  and  has  proven  by  the  work  of  the  past  a  most 
effl*'ieiU  instructor  in  her  department.  The  services  of  Mrs.  Weaver  have 
been  ^etiured  for  another  year. 

DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

The  seminary  will  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas  to  students  who 
complete  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  on  the  following  conditions: 

1  Tlie  candidate  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  course. 

2.    His  graduating  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

ii.  He  must  have  paid  all  dues  to  the  seminary,  including  a  graduating 
fee  of  -i^o. 

4.    Tbe  candidate  must  bear  a  good  moral  character. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  (B.A.)  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who 
complete  the  classical  course. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  (Ph.B.)  will  be  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents completing  the  philosophical  course. 

Graduates  of  the  scientific  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.     (B.B.) 

Gradiintes  of  the  literary  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  liter- 
ature.   (B.L.) 

LABORATORY. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  added  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  work  in  science  by  the  additions  made  to  the  supply  of  chemical  and 
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physical  apparatus.    This  greatly  enhances  the  interest  and  profit  of  these 
stadies. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Pb!  Phi  Literary  Society,  which  meets  every  Friday  evening,  is  prov- 
ing itself  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  true  literary  excellence. 
The  exercises  usually  consist  of  readings,  essays,  orations,  debates,  music, 
etc.  The  value  of  such  practical  work  t>efore  an  audience  can  by  no  means 
be  overestimated,  and  all  students  are  expected  to  Join  this  society  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  exercises,  or  perform  similar  work  as  arranged  by  the  faculty. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  organization  of  the  library  association  has  proven  efTpctual  in  extend- 
ing the  seminary  library.  During  the  past  year  its  number  of  volumes  has 
been  doubled  and  its  efficiency  quadrupled.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  good  work  will  continue. 

A  reading  room  has  been  maintained  for  several  years.  It  is  open  during 
the  intervals  between  study  hours  for  the  use  of  students.  The  leading 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  are  found  upon  the  tables. 
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M^MINNVILLE  COLLEGE. 

McMINNVILLE,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

H.  L.  BOARDMAN,  A.M.,  President, 

prof— or  of  PhUooophg  and  BMieml  LUeratmro. 

EMANUEL  NORTHUP,  A.B.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

Pro/€S0or  of  MmthemuUio4  mnd  Orttk. 

A.  M.  BRUMBACK,  A.B., 

Profuaor  of  Smturml  Sdeneea  and  Prmeh. 

BURT  B.  BARKEa  A.B., 

l*roffor  of  Higher  SngliMh  and  PkiloMpkg. 

ALICE  DORR  18,  A.B., 

Profestor  of  Modern  LanguagtM  and  Itiatorf. 

LOUIS  BARZEE,  B.8., 

PrvfMtor  of  Brtglish,  History,  Pedagogic*,  and  German. 

CHARLES  W.  CONVERSE.  B.L.. 

A»»ociat«  ProfMor  of  MathematicM  and  HMorg. 

ISABEL   M.  GROVER,  A.B., 

AuoeiaU  Prof—ttor  of  Latin  and  Oretk. 

KATHARINE  A.  GLEN,  B.M., 

Principal  of  tks  Department  of  Mueic. 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  WATSON,  (Paris), 

Principal  of  the  Department  of  Art  and  Elocution. 

EMANUEL  NORTHUP,  A.B.,  Librarian. 
ALICE  CARY,  B.8.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

SPECIAL  LECTUREEIS-DEPARTMENT  OF  MINISTERIAL  STUDY 
EMANUEL  NORTHUP,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Sgetematlc   Tkeologg. 

REV.  R.  W.  KING, 

Lecturer  on  Homiletiee. 

C.  A.  WOODDY,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Development  of  New  Teetament  Doctrine. 

REV.  HOLMAN   B.  TURNER, 

lecturer  on  Church  Politg. 

RONALD  McKILLOP,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Paetoral  Theologjf. 
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H.  L.  BOARDMAN,  A.M., 

Lhetvtrtr  on  HvmiUtitM. 

REV.  HOLMAN  B.  TURNER, 

L€Ctwr  on  "  Th*  MinUtort  U/t." 

RONALD  McKILLOP,  A.B., 

Loetyrtr  en  "  Tho  Hiotory  of  tho  Otigin  of  Donomin^Uon:" 

REV.  M.  L.  RUGG, 

Lteturer  on  "  Phtuea  of  BtblietU  Critieiam." 

C.  A.  WOODDY,  A.M., 

Locturer  on  "  Th«  Orifin  of  th4  Grtat  Cretda." 

REV.  RAY  PALMER, 

Utimrrr  on  "  Tko  Pacific  Norikvtat  a»  a  Field  for  MlnUtorial  Efort.' 

ROBERT  LESLIE,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Loeturer  on  "  Tko  ApoHoUc  Ckureh." 

REV.  C.  H.  MATtOON, 

Loetmror  on  "  £«r(y  Bittorg  of  the  BaptitU  in  the  Pacific  Northmfat." 

HISTORY. 

McMinnviUe  ooUeii^e  is  one  of  the  oldest  collegiate  institutions  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  oldest  Baptist  college  in  the  far  west.  The  school 
was  incorporated  in  1868.  The  forty  years  of  its  history  have  witnessed 
moch  of  struggle  and  difficulty.  For  many  years  the  college  had  no 
endowment,  and  the  prosecution  of  its  work  was  attended  with  great 
financial  ancertalnty.  In  these  respects  the  history  of  other  and  greater 
collies  has  been  repeated  here.  With  all  its  struggle  and  difficulty,  how- 
ever, the  college  performed  a  most  excellent  and  far-reaching  work  in  those 
early  years  of  its  history.  Large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
reedyed  the  training  at  McMinnviUe  which  enabled  them  to  fill  the  places 
of  importance  afterward  occupied  by  them  in  all  the  northwest. 

In  1882  the  old  campus  and  building  in  the  center  of  the  town 
of  McMinnviUe  were  exchanged  for  the  new  campus  and  building  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  old  site,  in  the  borders  of  the  town.  With  the  change  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  came.  This  has  continued,  with  vaiying  fortunes, 
to  the  present  During  the  more  recent  years  of  the  college's  history 
healthy  growth  in  many  ways  has  characterized  it.  New  buildings  have 
been  built  on  the  campus,  the  grounds  have  been  improved,  the  library 
peatly  enlarged,  the  telescope  mounted,  the  chemical  laOboratory  equipped, 
the  musical  department  furnished  with  two  fine  pianos,  water  put  in  the 
main  building  and  other  material  improvements  made,  placing  the  college 
in  the  front  rank  of  similiar  institutions  in  the  northwest  in  point  of 
material  equipment.  The  productive  endowment  has  alsb  been  greatly 
aonnented.  The  present  is  the  resultant  of  forces  long  ago  in  operation. 
'* Other  men  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.'' 

Rev.  Georffe  0.  Chandler,  D.D.,  was  the  college's  first  president.  He 
was  universally  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  scholarship  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  struggling  course  of  Christian  education  in  the  west.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Johnson,  now  of  the  chair  of  Latin,  University  of  Oregon,  was 
president  of  the  college  during  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  of  its 
early  histoiy.  Mark  Bailey,  Hr.,  Ph.  D.,  afterward  professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Oregon  for  nearly  twenty  years,  was  one  of 
McMlnnvill's  most  faithful  and  honored  presidents.  Following  Professor 
Bailey'e  term.  Prof.  J.  E.  Magers,  late  county  judge  of  Yamhill  county, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  college  for  some  two  years  or  more.  His  term  of 
service  was  marked  by  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  of  work  on  the  part 
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of  the  larice  body  of  students.  Rev.  Q.  J.  Burchett  became  president  in 
1S78.  Under  his  administration  the  effort  for  a  new  building  took  shape, 
and  Ihe  money  for  the  same  was  largely  subscribed.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  a  large  revival  of  denominational  interest  in  the  college. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  followed  him.  The  new  building  was  occu- 
pied during  his  term  of  six  years,  and  hopeful  advances  were  made.  The 
late  premdent,  Rev.  T.  Q.  Brownson,  D.D.,  entered  upon  the  administrsr 
tioii  of  the  college's  affairs  in  1887.  His  term  of  nine  years'  duration  was 
by  far  the  most  eventful  in  the  college's  history,  the  improvements  and 
advaaee»  in  equipment  previously  noted  having  taking  place  during  this 
term. 

The  names  of  the  college's  various  presidents  have  been  given.  It£ 
history  has  l)een  vitally  related  to  their  lives  and  endeavors.  A  long  roll 
mifcht  ba  called,  however,  of  the  names  of  faithful  ministers  and  laymen 
who,  during  the  long  and  trying  years  of  the  college's  history,  have  b:>rnc 
the  burdens  of  its  management  and  support,  and  have  contributed,  in  time 
and  sympathy  and  means,  to  its  upbuilding  and  its  ultimate  success.  In  a 
true  eonse  the  history  of  the  denomination  in  Oregon  is  written  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  McMlnnville  College. 


to 
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MINERAL  SPRINGS  COLLEGE/ 

BODAVILLE.  OREGON. 

PACOLTY. 

J.  R.  GEDDE8,  A.M.,  President, 
F.  E.  MORTON,  A.E., 
REV.  W.  R.  BISHOP, 

XMea. 

H.  L.  MACK,  B.E.L., 


MISS  EMMA  R.  HART, 

Sloeutitn,  Yoie*  Training. 

I.  G.  McCULLY,  M.A., 

Piimetpal «/  Mu*ine»a  Dtpmrtintni, 

(TO  BE  SUPPLIED,) 

AMtttmU  <i»  BuHn»$»  DtpmtmmU. 

MISS  LOUISE  NEWLAND,  B.A., 
MRS.  EMMA  WALKER, 

ToctA  and  Inttrmnuntal  MuHc. 

Miss  ETHEL  STARR,  B.E.L., 

Drawing,  Ormmwtar. 

J.  E.  HOUSER,  B.L., 

Bnglith  Brane/u*. 

MRS.  J.  R.  GEDDES, 

Prinelpml  of  ik%  Nomud  and  BnMin^t  Pr^Muratorg  Dtfortnunt. 

MISS  LUCY  NEWLAND. 

Primtarg  Dtpartm*nt. 

J.  H.  BOND, 

MUeettansoiu  Work, 

REV.  L.  D.  BECK, 

PintmeM  Agont. 
LOCATION. 

Mineral  Bprings  College  is  located  in  Linn  county,  Oregon,  in  a  beautiful 
uid  most  healthftil  part  of  the  state.  No  saloons.  Many  students  have 
been  benefitted  by  using  the  mineral  water.    Sodaville  is  an  incorporated 
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ctty .    Public  sentiment  is  positively  opposed  to  all  things  not  of  good  men 

report. 

ORIGIN. 

mineral  Springs  College  wsQs  founded  in  1892  as  a  seminary  and  busines 
college.    It  was  incorporated  in  1896  as  a  college. 

COURSES. 

Literary,  scientific,  classical,  music,  normal^  and  business  courses.  Tb 
first  three  courses  named  reouire  four  years^  work  after  completing  the  thre 
yeara'  academic  work.  A  theological  department  is  now  open  with  thre 
stu(tejUs  enrolled.  Mineral  Springs  College  is  under  the  auspices  of  th 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  America.  It  is  the  only  school  tb 
above-named  church  has  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  fnends  are  d< 
tennitjed  to  establish  a  literary  and  theological  school  second  to  none  oi 
the  Pacific  coast.    It  has  a  work  to  do  of  no  little  importance. 

BOClETIEa 

The  students  sustain  four  societies,  viz.:  Christian  Endeavor,  Philomatb 

Utopian,  8.  8.  L. 
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MOUNT  ANGEL  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY. 

MOUNT  ANGEL,  OREGON. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

MOST  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  GBOBB,  D,D.,  CSaR., 

Arekb{»k«p  of  Oregon. 

VERY  REV.  BENEDICT  GOTTWALD,  O.8.B. 

REV.  PLACIDUS  FUER8T,  O.8.B. 
REV.  THOMAS  AQU.  MEIENHOFER,  O.8.B. 

FACULTY. 

REV.  PLACIDUS  FUER8T,  O.8.B..  Director  of  Coiii.EGE, 

Pro/tMor  0/  Phytic*,  gnglUh,  Arithmttic,  and  JVu«ic. 

REV.  MAURUS  SNYDER,  O.S.B.,  Superintendent  of  Commercial 

Department, 

Pr«f««»or  of  Hotg  SertptnTB  and  Tiolin. 

REV.  BARNABAS  HELD,  O.S.B., 

Pro/uaor  «/  AHthtnttie  and  Muaic. 

REV.  DR.  URBAN  FISHER,  O.S.B., 

fffittgr  «/  PhftMon,  ChtmUtiy,  Btologjf,  Attronomy.  Hthrew,  Shorthand,  Tifpnnriting,  Penmanship,  Xdotogy,  and 

Botany. 

REV.  THOMAS  AQU.  MEIENHOFER,  O.8.B.,  Director  of  Semi- 
nary. 

Prof—ar  of  Mnflith  LUoratiire  and  Rhttoric.  Logic,  Latin,  SvidcnctM  of  Boligion,  Elocution. 

REV.  DOMINIC  WAEDENSWYLER,  O.S.B.. 

Prof«»$or  of  Moral  Theology,  Catechiom,  Church  HUtory,  Latin,  Modem  Hittory,  and  Mutic. 

REV.  BERCHTOLD  DURRER.  O.S.B., 

Pnfmm'  of  (^kartk  Bi^ory  in  Thoologieal  D^arfmenl,  Alg^ra,  Ceometry,  Ortck,  Catechiam,  AndaU  mnd  Church 

Hittory. 

REV.  J.  J.  RIORDAN, 

Proftttor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  Mnglith  Ultraturt  and  Shttorie,  Poetry. 

FR.  GREGORY  ROBL,  O.S.B., 

Proftttor  of  Latin  and  (forman. 

FR.  LOUIS  BONALY,  O.S.B., 

Proftttor  of  French: 

FR.  CHARLES  MOSER,  O.S.B., 

Proftttor  of  Orttk  and  Otrman. 

FR.  GALL  EUGSTER,  O.S.B., 

Proftttor  of  Chrittian  Doctrine. 


i 
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BRO.  THOMAS  DUNN,  O.8.B., 

Prof9Mor  of  Algebra,  Gtomttrif,  SnglUh,  Book-ketpUig,  JPtnmmntkt^,  TtUfr^hg. 

BRO.  AN8ELM  WEI88ENBORN,  O.8.B., 

Proft—nr  of  Drmeing  mnd  PaitUtng. 

MR.  WM.  MARKHAM, 

Professor  of  Arttkmttie,  KnglUk,  PtnwmnMkip,  Cnited  SUt—  HUUfrg,  G«ogrmf\g,  PkgtitUgg,  Algthrm. 

HISTORICAL. 

Mount  Angel  College,  conducted  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  was  founded 
In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Adelhelm  Odermatt,  O.8.B..  with  the 
approbation  of  his  grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  William  H.  Gross,  D  D. 
By  act  of  legislature  the  institution  was  granted  a  charter,  with  the  powei 
of  conferring  the  usual  academic  honors.  Rev.  Father  Barnabas  Hied, 
O.S.B.,  was  appointed  the  director  of  the  school,  and  the  rapid  increase  ol 
students  soon  necessitated  the  erection  of  the  present  college  ouilding. 

The  seminary  was  erected  in  the  following  year  and  placed  in  charge  ol 
R^v.  Father  Dominic,  O.S.B. 

On  May  3,  1892,  the  monastery,  the  old  college  and  seminary  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Although  a  heavy  loss,  this  misfortune  by  no 
means  arrested  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  no  expense  was  spared  foi 
I  he  comfort  of  the  students  in  the  new  college  building. 

The  college  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Angei,  a  beautiful,  gently 
sloping  hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  300  feet  above  the  surrounding 
ftTiile  plain,  which  is  diversified  by  fields,  meadows,  groves  and  orchards. 
^[o^nt  Angel  is  forty  miles  south  of  Portland  and  fourteen  miles  northeast 
I  if  Balem,  aflTording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Willamette  valley,  the  snow- 
cupped  mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington  on  the  north,  the  long  chain 
of  the  Cascade  rancre  on  the  east,  the  Coast  range  on  the  west,  and  tbc 
Waldo  hills  with  Saint  Mary's  peak  to  the  south. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

The  Springfield  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through 
the  town  of  Mount  Angel,  the  station  being  a  little  over  half  a  mile  from 
the  college.  Those  coming  from  Portland  can  get  their  tickets  direct  to 
Mount  Angel  ( cost  about  $1.75  ),  but  will  have  to  change  cars  at  Wood  burn, 
atiout  eight  miles  distant.  Those  coming  from  the  south  ntiav  change  cars 
ai  Albany,  or  go  to  Woodburn,  as  they  may  choose.  There  is  a  large  and 
neat  hotel  at  Mount  Angel  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  and  strangers. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Thev  are  in  every  respect  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  college  is  160  x5C 
feet,  three  stories  high,  with  a  garret  and  basement,  and  has  oeen  put  up 
with  due  regard  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the  students.  Beaidec 
(ill  necessary  apartments,  there  is  a  museum,  library,  physical  cabinet, 
efiemical  laboratory,  gymnasium,  large  exhibition  and  play-hall  with  a 
i)eautiful  stage,  etc.,  all  the  rooms  being  high,  well  ventilated,  and  properly; 
heated  in  wmter.  The  house  is  well  supplied  with  the  very  best  spring 
water,  which  circulates  through  a  system  of  pipes  through  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  underground  drainage  system  is  very  complete,  thus  removing 
all  danger  from  infected  water,  aefective  drainage,  etc.  The  plugs  and  hose 
are  attached  at  convenient  places  throughout  the  house,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  staircases  are  at  both  ends  of  the  building,  warrants 
tiie  safety  of  the  students  in  case  of  fire. 

MENTAL  TRAINING. 

The  institution  has  two  libraries,  one  of  which  is  next  to  the  study  hall 
and  for  the  special  use  of  the  students.  The  works  of  this  library  covei 
nearly  every  department  of  science  and  literature.    Besides  the  standard 
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works  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  there  may  be  found  the  Britaiinica, 
American  and  Chamber's  Encylopoedias. 

The  current  news  and  literature  of  the  day  are  .supplied  by  papers  and 
magazines.  The  teachers'  library  proper  is  more  especially  for  the  profeHsors, 
and  at  present  contains  more  than  six  thousand  volumes,  a  great  many  of 
them  of  rare  value.    This  library  is  kept  in  a  separate  building. 

The  collei;e  also  possesses  a  museum  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  and 
well  preserved  and  classified  herbaries  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  the  college  very  recently  came  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  herbaries  of  Oregon. 

To  the  physical  cabinet  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  added  a  large 
number  of  very  valuable  instruments,  such  as  dynamos,  motors,  coils, 
X-ray  apparatus,  models  of  engines,  microscopes,  phonograph,  air  pumps, 
etc.,  all  of  which  serve  to  practically  illustrate  the  principles  of  physics  and 
mechanics. 

THE  EXHIBITION   HALL. 

This  hall  is  used  as  a  play  hall  in  winter,  also  for  the  meetings  of  the  dif> 
ferent  societies  and  clubs,  and  for  all  entertainments.  It  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  nine  hundred  people,  having  a  gallery  at  one  end  and  a 
splendid  stage  at  the  other,  with  ten  sets  of  l)eautiful  scenery,  painted  by  a 
renowned  artist  from  Munich,  Kaulbach.  The  drop  curtain  represents 
Engelberg,  in  ISwitzerland,  a  great  Alpine  summer  and  health  resort. 

MUSIC. 

The  facilities  and  opportunities,  which  Mt.  Angel  College  offers  to  its 
pupils  for  the  cultivation  of  music,  are  not  equalled  by  any  institution  in 
the  West.  The  college  is  fully  equipped  with  a  number  of  pianos,  organs, 
and  in  fact  all  modern  instruments,  and  the  musical  library  contains  the 
works  of  most  of  the  great  masters  of  the  classic  and  modern  era.  Nothing 
is  left  undone  to  inspire  the  students  with  a  taste  for  this  beautiful  art,  and 
the  excellent  and  well  trained  band,  orchestra,  glee  club,  singing  choir,  etc., 
are  the  best  evidences  of  the  efficiency  and  qualifications  of  the  professors 
of  mu«<ic. 

AIDS  TO  MORAL  TRAINING. 

The  students  are  at  all  times  and  places  in  the  company  and  care  of  tlieir 
tatora  and  prefects. 

The  offices  of  the  directors  are  open  daily,  where  the  student'^  may  call 
upon  them  and  receive  such  private  instructions  and  advice  as  they  desire, 
and  as  may  be  conducive  to  their  individual  improvement. 

The  religion  of  the  institution  is  Roman  Catholic,  although  we  admit 
sludents  professing  a  different  belief,  provided  they  are  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  order  and  uniformity,  to  be  present  at  the  common  religious  exercises  of 
tlie  students  and  behave  as  gentlemen.  We  do  not  need  to  mention  that 
such  students  are  in  no  wise  influenced  in  regard  to  religious  tenets. 

The  college  chapel  is  well  lighted  by  two  rows  of  large  windows,  and  is 
tastefully  decorated.  Here  the  students  have  morning  and  evening  prayei  s, 
as  well  as  mass  on  weel^-days.  On  Sunday  forenoon  all  the  students  attend 
high  mass  and  sermon;  and  benediction  in  the  evening. 

The  Catholic  boys  are  tibliged  to  go  to  confession  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  those  who  have  attained  the  proper  age,  receive  also  the  sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  once  within  the  same  period.  The  day  of  general  com- 
munion is  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  to  instill  into  their  lives  devoti(»n 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  junior  boys  are  carefully  instructed  and  prepareri 
for  first  holy  communion  and  the  sacrament  of  confirmation. 
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MOUNT  ANGEL  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE. 


This  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  in  charge  of  th 
Benedictine  (Sisters,  is  situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mount  Anee 
depot  and  one  mile  west  of  Mount  Angel  college  and  seminary,  in  a  health; 
And  picturesque  part  of  Oregon.  The  quiet  seclusion  of  the  locality  is  ai 
itioentive  to  reflection  and  study. 

The  academy  huildingof  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  is  spacious,  con 
fortable,  and  adapted,  in  every  respect,  to  its  object  Extensive  plaj 
grounds,  groves  and  orchards  afford  ample  advantages  for  healthfc 
exercises.    Pupils  admitted  from  five  years  upward. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Primary  course  for  beginners.  Preparatory  course  for  those  not  y( 
capable  of  entering  a  regular  course  Stolen ti6c,  literary  and  commercit 
courses  for  more  advanced  pupils.  The  original  charter  of  the  institutio 
bus  been  extended,  raising  Mount  Angel  academy  to  the  rank  of  college 
It  is,  therefor**,  empowered  to  confer  scientific,  literary  and  commerce 
degrees;  those  completing  the  n quired  course  in  the  institution  are  ei 
titled  to  the  stale  examination  privilege  by  which,  if  successful,  they  r 
ceive  a  state  diploma,  permitting  them  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  it 
niate  of  Oregon  for  six  years  without  further  examination. 

MUSIC. 

Thorough  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  harmony,  an 
thorough  base. 

The  attendance  of  Mount  Angel  academy  and  parochial  school  for  tl 
year  1897-98,  was  159  pupils. 
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PACIFIC  COLLEGE. 

NEWBERG,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS  NEWJLIN,  A.M., 

PrtHdent  and  Fro/etuor  of  Fkilotoph^f  and  Seonomie*. 

EDWIN  MORRISON,   M.S., 

Prafettor  of  Saturai  Science. 

JULIA  8.   WHITE,  B.S., 

Pro/tnor  o/  Mathtmatiea. 

MABEL  H.   DOUGLAS,  A.B., 

Pro/tMMor  of  German  and  Greek. 

FRANCIS  K.  JONES.  B.S., 

Pro/eeeor  of  Hietorf  and  Aeeietant  in  Latin. 

ELLA  F.   MACY,  A.B., 

InatrHctor  in  Snglieh. 

GEORGE  T.  T0L80N,  A.B., 

A»»Uttant  in  Greek. 

DORA   C.   ALTERMATT, 

Inetructo^  in  Vocal  atid  Tnetrumental  Music. 

MARY  C.   08B0RN, 

JtcUron. 

GERTRUDE  LAMB, 

Librartan. 

EVANGELINE  MARTIN, 

Financial  Agent. 

HISTORY. 

Pacific  Academy  was  founded  in  1885  by  the  Friends  Church  of  Oregon. 
This  was  found  insufflcient.for  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  the  course  of 
study  was  increased  and  the  institution  was  equipped  for  college  work  and 
opened  to  students  September  9,  1891.  Pacific  College  is  the  child  of  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  and  its  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  enterprise  and  generosity  of 
its  friends  who  have  faithfully  stood  by  it  from  the  first.  No  institution 
can  have  a  stronger  guarantee  of  permanence  than  the  united  devotion  of 
its  friends. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  located  at  Newberg,  Oregon,  a  beautiful  and  growing  town 
of  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Willamette  river.  Easy  connection 
may  be  made  each  way  by  daily  trains  and  boats. 
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The  college  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  building  up  the  town.  The  town 
iB  8ituate<i  in  the  great  fruit-producing  Chehalem  valley.  It  is  a  temperance 
towQ  and  no  drinking  saloon  has  ever  been  permitted  in  its  limits.  Its 
beautiful  location  and  widely-known  reputation  for  good  order,  make  this 
a  desirable  place  as  a  home  for  students;  and  we  feel  confident  tnat  parents 
anil  guardians  who  desire  a  safe  place  to  educate  their  children  will  find  it 
at  Newberg. 

BUILDING8. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  near  the  center  of  an  ample  campus  of 
twenly-three  acres,  covered  in  part  with  a  native  growth  of  oaks  and  firs, 
the  whole  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

College  Building  — This  is  a  plain,  substantial  building  two  stories  with 
basement,  heated  by  furnaces.  It  contains  the  chapel,  six  large  recitation 
rootHH,  the  president's  office,  library,  and  museum,  with  the  necessary  halls 
and  cloak  rooms. 

Boarding  Hall — This  is  a  two  story  and  basement  frame  building,  con- 
veniently arranged  with  accommodations  for  thirty-six  students,  and  affords 
table  board  for  those  who  live  in  the  hall,  and  others.  The  particulars  about 
the  hall  are  explained  later. 

Gymnasium— This  is  an  ample  building  thirty-six  by  forty-eight  feet, 
conveniently  located  and  well  arranged  for  systematic  physical  culture  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

APPARATUS  AND  COLLKCTIONa 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  sufficient 
apimratus  for  practical  work,  and  the  equipment  is  continually  increasing. 
De^k»,  tables,  and  apparatus  for  original  investigation  are  furnished.  In  the 
biological  department  microscopes  are  furnished,  and  the  mathematical  de- 
partnient  is  supplied  with  transit  instrument  and  telescope.  Additions  are 
constantly  made. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  now  has  a  room  of  its  own.  The  museum  consists  of  a  fine 
coUeetion  for  the  use  of  classes  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
This  is  of  much  more  than  local  interest. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE  STATION. 

A  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  located  on  the  college 
campus,  equipped  with  the  instruments  of  the  government  signal  service. 
Diiily  readings  of  the  various  instruments  are  taken  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty  and  a  complete  record  kept. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  college  library  and  reading  room  offers  excellent  facilities  for  reference 
and  special  study.  The  librarv  is  growing  each  year.  Donations  of  books 
iuitjible  for  our  use  are  soliciteti.  The  library  now  is  the  brightest  room  in 
the  building.  It  is  open  to  students  daily,  aiid  has  t)een  much  more  useful 
the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The  library  is  well  supplied  with  encyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries.  Several  volumes  have  been  added  the  past  year  by 
donation  and  purchase. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading  current  literature, 
tim\  is  free  for  the  use  of  students  and  others  at  such  hours  as  are  arranged 
bv  the  librarian. 

LECTURES. 

Lei'tures  are  frequently  given  upon  educational,  literary  and  economic 
subjects,  both  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  prominent"  speakers  of  the 
Btate.     It  is  the  intention  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  leading  ques- 
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tions  of  the  day  by  hearing  them  discaased  by  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
the  college  life.  The  chapel  exercises  give  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
corrent  topics,  and  for  giving  suggestions  and  directions  on  general  habits 
and  methods  of  study  and  other  important  sublects.  A  course  of  seven 
lectures  was  given  the  past  winter  by  President  Thomas  Newlin  on  **The 
■Social  and  Economic  Evolution  of  the  Past  Quarter  of  a  Century.''  These 
were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  few  other  lectures 
•have  been  given. 

LITERARY    WORK. 

Besides  the  rhetorical  and  elocutionary  exercises  which  are  held  at  stated 
times  during  the  year,  the  students  sustain  the  Crescent  Literary  Society. 
Much  good  comes  to  the  students  in  this  way,  in  learning  parliamentary 
usages,  public  reading,  speaking  and  debating.  Twice  a  year  this  societv 
holds  a  public  exhibition.  It  is  expected  that  each  college  student  will 
appear  before  the  public  at  least  once  each  year  with  an  original  literarv 
production  which  shall  be  delivered  as  an  oration,  and  at  other  times  witn 
the  various  kinds  of  literary  exercises  as  the  faculty  or  society  may  direct. 
In  this  work,  as  elsewhere,  the  student  is  taught  to  do  by  knowing  and  doing, 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

Pacific  College  believes  that  physical  culture  is  an  important  part  of  a 
college  edu(»tion.  Much  enthusiasm  in  athletics  has  been  shown  the  past 
year.  Systematic  work  is  carried  on  by  both  the  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  they  both  maintain  strong  associations.  In  suitable  weather 
out-door  exercises  are  entered  into  with  much  zeal.  A  spacious  campus 
affords  opportunity  for  base-ball,  foot-ball,  tenis  and  track  athletics  as  well 
as  various  other  sports — all  of  which  are  entered  into  by  the  students. 
Field  day,  observed  toward  the  end  of  the  college  year,  is  an  occasion  of 
mu^h  importance  to  the  college.  The  students  enter  into  the  inter- 
collegiate sports,  and  enter  the  contests  at  the  state  inter-collegiate  field  day. 

CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Strong  and  active  organizations  are  maintained  by  the  Christian  asso- 
ciations. They  hold  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  both  the  young  men  and 
young  women  hold  a  meeting  at  4  o'clock,  Sabbath  afternoon.    They  have 

J)rov^  very  helpful.  They  are  controlled  by  the  students  and  aided  by  the 
acuity  in  every  way  possible.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  association 
permates  the  entire  college.  New  students  are  welcomed  by  the  members. 
The  Christian  welfare  of  students  is  as  carefully  guarded  as  their  intellec- 
tual advancement.  Frequent  receptions  and  special  meetings  are  held 
under  their  auspices.  The  college  receives  frequent  visits  from  state  and 
international  secretaries. 

THE   ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Oratorical  association  is  an  organization  formed  by  students  from  the 
college  classes.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in  this  work  and  meml>ers 
from  each  of  the  college  classes  compete  in  the  primary  contest  held  at  the 
college  on  the  first  Friday  in  February.  The  student  who  is  awarded  the 
first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  at  the  state  oratorical  con- 
test held  on  the  first  Friday  in  March. 

THE  CRESCENT. 

The  Crescent  Literary  Society  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  during  the 
school  year,  known  as  The  Crescent.  The  paper  is  managed  by  an  editorial 
staff  composed  of  seven  members  and  a  financial  manager.  The  magazine 
consists  of  twenty  pasres  and  cover,  and  is  devoted  to  literary  and  college 
matters.  The  paper  ranks  among  tbe  best  college  journals  on  the  coast,  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  college. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  purp«ee  of  the  oollese  is  to  offer  to  young  men  and  yoang  women 
the  benefits  of  a  liberal  Christian  education.  Its  courses  of  study  are 
arranged  to  give  that  broad  culture  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
i  ntelligent  man  and  woman.  The  founders  recognized  the  great  importance 
of  religious  training,  and  the  work  of  the  class-room  is  not  merely  oonsist- 
e'lit  with  Christianity,  but  decidedly  Christian  in  its  tendencies,  It  is  the 
fond  hope  of  the  management  that  Pacific  College  shall  send  forth  many 
Christian  teachers,  ministers,  and  missionaries,  and  that  it  shall  be  a  strong 
support  not  only  to  the  Friends  church,  but  to  Christianity  wherever  its 
influence  may  be  felt. 
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PORTLAND  UNIYERSITY. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

C.  R  THOBURN,  Chancellob. 
REV.  J.  POMEROY, 

Dtan  of  Libtral  Aria.  . 

ARTHUR  E.  BREECE, 


HENRY  TILLMAN, 
H.  J.  CLEMENTS, 

BUttop]/  and  Gtologg. 

B.  J.  HOADLEY, 

Chemittrp  €tnd  Mineralogy. 

LOUIS  BACH, 

French  and  Gerwuin. 

MISS  HARRIET  CAUGHRAN, 

Preeeptren* ;  gloetttion.  , 

THEOPHIL  BRUGGER, 

Pedagoffif. 

F.  S.  MEXDENHALL, 

Greek. 

The  city  of  Portland  ofibrs  many  advantages  as  the  seat  of  an  institution 
of  learning  above  any  other  place  in  the  northwest.  It  is  the  literary, 
social,  commercial  and  political  metropolis  of  the  coast  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Itfl  society  is  caltlvated  and  renned.  Its  churches  represent  all  the 
leading  denominations,  and  their  pulpits  are  supplied  by  a  ^ministry  of 
Ikcilities  for  religious  and  intellectual  culture  and  Christian  work. 

The  site  of  the  university  buildings  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  on  a 
high  plateau  that  extends  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Willamette  river,  and 
commands  a  most  extensive,  magnificent  and  unrivaled  view  of  scenic 
beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

The  location  is  especially  and  peculiarly  healthfuL  During  the  heated 
season  of  the  year  the  prevailing  ocean  breezes  from  the  west  and  north 
blow  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  city  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  university. 

The  saloon  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  have  been 
prohibited  by  law  within  a  mile  of  the  university  grounds.  This  provision 
of  the  law  is  attracting  to  University  Park  a  large  number  of  the  best  peo- 
ple, of  highly  intelligent,  moral  and  religious  character,  who  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  a  place  free  from  the  haunts  of  vice. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Dormitories  and  boarding.  2.  Academy.  3.  Normal  school.  4.  Com- 
mercial department  5.  College  of  liberal  arts.  6.  School  of  art.  7.  School 
of  music.  8.  School  of  theology.  9.  Post  graduate  courses.  10.  Instruc- 
tion.   11.  Government.    12.  Miscellany. 
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SANTIAM  ACADEMY. 


LEBANON.  OREGON. 

TRUSTEES. 

M.  A.  Miller President 

D.  Andrews Secretary 

H.   Baker Treasurer 

FACULTY. 
8.    A.   HANDLE,   A.M., 

Principal,  and  Pro/eM*or  o/  Science  and  Languagt. 

GEORGE  H.    HANDLE,   B.8.D., 

Prineipat  of  Bwnnett  Itejtnrtment  and  fttstntetor  in  Math^maliet. 

NELLIE  O.    RANDLE,  B.S.D., 

Oritir  Teacher  Sormal  Department  and  Instructor  in  Liter %iure  and  HUlorg. 

BE8SIE   B.   BUTLER, 

,  DireettH-  of  Munical  Departmnit, 

MRS.    B.   E.   HYMAN. 

Intitrueli>r  in  Art. 

POST  GRADUATE  STUDENTS, 

Aati»tant   Teacher*  in  Acadeviic  Grade*. 

SECOND  YEAR  NORMAL   STUDENTS, 

Aanittant  Teacher*  in  Elementary  O'radet. 

REGULATIONS. 

All  students  coming  to  the  academy  are  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
cotitrolliug  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  opportunites,  and 
will  render  cheerful  compliance  with  such  regulations  as  the  faculty  may, 
from  time  to  time,  deem  proper.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any 
student  is  controlled  by  a  lower  or  unworthy  purpose,  and  his  example 
becomes  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  students  or  of  the 
academy,  he  will  be  expected  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  institation. 

Students  are  required  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  school  and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  study  hours. 

ADMISSION. 

It  is  desired  to  unite  the  academy  more  closely  in  interests  and  aims  with 
the  public  schools,  both  graded  and  ungraded,  within  her  patronizing  terri- 
tory. To  further  this  purpose  the  following  rules  for  admitting  students  to 
the  first  year  have  been  adopted  : 

1,  All  grades  from  reputable  schools  where  the  course  of  instruction  is 
equivalent  to  the  tenth  grade  branches  taught  in  our  elementary  course  are 
admitted  without  examination. 
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2.  Persons  holding  teachers*  certiflcates  or  certlflcateH  from  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  the  academy  are  admitted  without  examintion. 

3.  All  other  applicants  must  pass  an  examination  covering  the  topics 
laid  down  in  our  elementary  course. 

It  will  be  well  for  all  students  coming  from  any  school  to  bring  certifi- 
cates from  their  teachers  of  work  done,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  matter  of 
examination  and  grading. 

LEBANON 

Is  a  city  in  Linn  county,  near  the  center  of  the  far-famed  Willamette  valley, 
and  surrounded  by  delightfully  varied  scenery.  Within  two  miles  of  the 
city  hall  are  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  several  industrial  establish- 
ments employing  quite  a  number  of  wage-earners,  whose  aggregate  wages 
reach  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  A  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  several  stage  lines  afford  transportation  facil- 
ities^ The  town  is  blessed  with  good  churches  and  very  efficient  public 
schools,  grading  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  work. 

LINN  COUNTY 

Has  a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  and  is  a  region  of  rich  farms, 
busy  industries,  and  handsome  homes.  The  people  are  usually  well  edu- 
cated and  prosperous,  and  the  county  is  dotted  with  thrifty  towns. 

SANTIAM   ACADEMY 

Is  the  only  school  distinctively  preparatory  and  academic  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  this  line  of  work  we  claim  special  advantages  over  the  so-called 
preparatory  departments  in  the  college  and  university.  We  have  the  teach- 
ers, the  time,  and  the  patience,  to  thoroughly  drill  the  mind  and  establish 
the  character  of  each  individual  student  for  a  rapid  and  most  successful 
cour^  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  This  fact  Is  frankly  admitted  by 
the  presidents  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  our  state. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  taking  pupils  whose  early  schooling  has  been 
neglected.  To  such  we  guarantee  rapid  advancement  in  any  particular 
study  or  studies.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  every  young  man 
and  woman  who  wants  to  Y}e  true  to  the  community,  to  himself,  and  to  his 
God,  to  make  the  most  of  the  talents  given  him.  To  do  this,  he  must  have 
confidence  in  himself. 

"  So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whispers  low,  *Thou  must,' 

The  soul  replies,  *  I  can.'  " 

In  addition  to  a  complete  English  course,  we  give  three  years  of  Latin, 
and  two  of  Greek,  German,  and  French.  We  teach  music,  painting,  and 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting,  by  the  latest  and  best 
methods. 

Pupils  are  especially  prepared  for  business  careers. 

Some  of  the  best  families  in  the  state  send  their  children  to  our  academy. 
The  young  people  are  sure  not  only  of  becoming  proficient  in  studies,  but 
also  of  enjoying  good  health  in  our  pure  and  invigorating  air;  and.  above 
all,  of  being  surrounded  by  excellent  associations,  moral,  and  religiouH,  in 
the  town  and  in  the  school. 
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RADICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHILOMATH, 

FACULTY. 

W.  H.  DAVIS, 

Language  and  PkUo*ophg. 

MRS.  M.  J.  DAVI8, 

Mathematict. 
HISTORY. 

The  College  of  Philomath  was  the  outgrowth  of  neoeeslty. 

On  the  division  of  our  church,  and  the  old  college  passing  oat  of  our 
hands  to  the  Liberals,  we  had  to  build  anew.  We  built  cheaply  and  eeo- 
uomically  and  have  ever  since  earnestly  and  successfully  continued  the 
college. 

We  have  been  able  to  graduate  classes  for  several  years.  A  class  of  twelve 
receiving  diplomas  last  commencement. 

History  is  of  little  importance  except  as  prophetic  of  the  future.  The 
pra^ent  of  the  college  is  auspicious  and  favorable.  What  the  future  will  be 
we  oannot  say,  since  it  depends  on  the  voluntary  action  of  human  agency. 
Tlie  Lord  will  help  indeed,  but  He  helps  more  likterally  those  that  help 
themselves  and  cooperate  with  Him  in  the  work  of  the  church. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  classical  course  embraces  four  years'  of  study,  and  is  preceded  by  two 
years'  of  preparatory  work,  which  is  also  preceded  by  a  years'  general  pre- 
puratory  course,  making  in  all  a  seven  years'  course  of  study. 

A  scientific  course  will  also  be  provided. 

The  normal  course  is  three  years'  in  extent,  and  is  substantially  that  of 
tlie  state  normal  schools. 

MUSIC. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  furnish  the  best  advantages  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

DEGREES. 

The  normal  degrees  are  awarded  all  completing  the  classical  scientific  and 
tiorrnal  courses.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  ana  M.  8.  are  conferred  on  classical 
aud  scientific  graduates  completing  a  specified  post  graduate  course.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  may  be  granted  to  worthy  and  scholarly  divines. 

SUMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 

Bdentlfic 1 

Normal  — . 10 

Business _  I 

Classical 3 

>'ormal 3 

Senior 4 

Junior 8 

tieneral  preparatory _  34 

Music  students  not  otherwise  counted 7 

Total 71 
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ST.  FEANCIS'  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE,  OF  BAKEE 
CITY,  OREGON. 

LOCATION. 

This  institatioD,  incorporated  and  empowered  to  confer  collegiate  privi- 
legeBf  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  commands  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  that  can  be  imagined. 

North  and  east  we  have  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  valley  and  low 
hills,  with  the  grand  old  Blue  mountains  towering  to  the  clouds  for  a  back- 
ground. Southward  lie  the  cottages,  residences,  and  numerous  buildings 
of  the  city,  while  to  the  west  we  are  inspired  by  the  sublime  scenery  that  is 
presented  by  the  ever  beautiful  and  never-tiring  Pocahontas  Hills. 

THE  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  building  is  admirably  adapted  for  school  purposes,  the  rooms  are 
sunny  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  grounds  afford  ample  space  for  exer- 
dse  and  amusement. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  examined  and  ranked  according  to  their 
proficiency. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

DifTerence  of  religion  is  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  pupils,  provided 
they  conform  to  what  the  discipline  of  the  school  requires.  All  interfer- 
ence with  the  convictions  of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Gate-  . 
chism,  bible  history,  and  church  history  are  taught  in  regular,  graded 
clasaes  to  Catholic  pupils,  and  every  Catholic  pupil  is  required  to  attend 
regularly  to  her  religious  duties. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

This  course  extends  through  four  years'  ofjstudy,  and  is  similar  to  that 
•f  other  institutions  of  equalTv  high  grade, 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

This  course  difibrs  from  the  preceding  in  giving  special  attention  to  the 
French  or  German  language  instead  of  the  Greek,  and  in  giving  a  wider 
range  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Htudents 
oompleting  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

LITERARY  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  study  music  or  art,  and 
substitute  the  work  done  in  either  of  these  branches  for  some  of  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  languages  and  mathematics.  Those  who  complete  this 
coarse  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

This  course  has  a  two-fold  object :  To  make  the  most  thorough  scholars, 
and  to  give  them  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  in  addition  to  a  complete  mastery  of  methods. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


The  commercial  course  embraces  all  the  requirements  of  a  bustnes^  educa- 
tion. It  includes  book-keeping,  penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic^  En- 
glish grammar  and  composition,  commercial  law,  business  correspondence, 

shorthand  and  typewriting. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

AH  graduates  in  courses  in  which  degrees  are  conferred  are  entitled  tG 
etiirance  into  examinations  for  state  diplomas,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
piitE^'d  by  the  legislature  in  1891.*  According  to  this  provision  graduates 
^  ni  be  examined,  immediately  after  graduation,  in  the  coll^ro  rooms,  in 
the  following  branches :  Book-keeping,  physical  geography,  English  liter- 
atiii  (%  general  history,  composition,  algebra,  Oregon  school  laws,  theory  and 
praL'tice  of  teaching. 

Hii^N^essful  candidates  for  this  diploma,  will  after  six  years'  successful 
teaching  ( in  the  state  of  Oregon )  be  entitled  to  a  state  life  diploma. 

DISCIPLINARY   RULES. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution  are  established  to  promote  the  well 
beiiiK  and  progress  of  the  students,  who  will  be  required  to  observe  them 
faitli  fully.  No  effort  is  spared  to  cultivate  refinement  of  manners,  proper 
self  control  and  a  modest  self  reliance. 

A 1  ]  letters  written  and  received  by  the  pupils  are  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  directress. 

Dijiy  pupile  are  strictly  forbidden  to  bring  or  take  out  letters,  or  perform 
any  other  errands  for  the  boarders. 

Herious  violations  of  the  regulations,  such  as  are  detrimental  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  institution,  or  obstructive  to  the  good  of  the  pupils,  are 
grounds  for  expulsion. 

Visitors  formally  authorized  by  parents  or  guardians  are  admitted  to  visit 
the  frnpils  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  from  three  to  five  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  boarders  are  permitted  to  spend  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  with 
tbpir  parents  or  guardians,  provided  they  conform  to  the  regulation  of  re- 
turning at  the  hour  appointed. 

Tiiof^e  who  overstay  the  time  specified  will  forfeit  the  privilege  of  the 
next  recess. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  SiBters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  from  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, at  the  solicitation  of  the  Most  Reverend  F.  N.  Blanchet,  first  arch- 
bishop of  OrefFon,  on  October  21,  1859,  laid  the  foundation  of  6t  Mary's 
Academy,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  an  institution  which,  during  the  space  of 
thirty-eight  years,  has  most  faithfully  responded  to  the  views  of  its  worthy 
deceased  founder,  by  the  active  share  it  has  contributed  to  the  noble  work 
of  the  Christian  education  of  young  ladies. 

THE   LOCATION. 

The  location  of  St.  Mary's  is  most  admirably  chosen.  Situated  on  a 
gently  rising  eminence,  it  commands  a  view  of  extensive  and  varied 
scenery,  among  which  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Bt.  Helens,  and 
Mt  Adams,  stand  out  in  all  their  grandeur. 

THE  ACADEMY  BUILDING. 

Old  St  Mary's,  occupied  by  the  sisters  for  thirty  years,  receiving  addi- 
tions from  time  to  time,  stood,  at  the  period  of  its  foundation,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city;  but  so  rapid  has  been  Portland's  growth  that  St.  Mary's 
of  to-day  occupies  almost  a  central  position.  The  present  large  and  haud- 
aome  structure  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  combines  solidity  with  ele- 
gance of  architecture. 

The  building  throughout  is  heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  with  gas,  and 

Provided  with  a* series  of  electric  bells,  acting,  when  needed,  as  a  fire  alarm, 
n  the  construction  of  St.  Mary's,  sanitary  principles  received  careful  at- 
tention; thorough  ventilation,  high  ceilings,  spacious  apartments,  were 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

CORVALLIS.   OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS  M.  GATCH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  (President.) 

Mentdl  and  Moral  5ei«iie«. 

F.  BERCHTOLD,  A.M.,  (Dean  of  College.) 

BUtorg  and  Modtm  Language*. 

GRANT  A.  COVELL,  M.E.,  (Profeasor.) 

E.  C.  HAYWARD,  E.E.,  (Assistant) 

D.  W.  PRICHARD,  (Assistant  in  Woodwork.) 

M.  CLYDE  PHILLIPS,  B.M.E.,  (Assistant  in  Blacksmithing.) 

Mechanic*,  Phptie;  and  Mtckanieal  Enginetrimg. 

MISS  MARGARET  8NELL,  M.D.,  (Professor.) 

MISS  CARRIE  A.  LYFORD,  B.L.,  (Assistant.) 

MRS.  MARY  AVERY,  (Assistant  in  Sewing  Department.) 

Houtehold  Sconomy  and  Hj/gltnt. 

H.  T.  FRENCH,  M.S.,  (Professor.) 

F.  L.  KENT,  B.AQR.,  (Assistant  in  Dairying.) 

S.  P.  SMITH,  B.S.A.,  (Foreman  of  Farm.) 

Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

G.  W.  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  (Professor.) 

JOHN  F.  FULTON,  B.S.,  (Assistant  Professor.) 

E.  E.  EDWARDS,  B.M.E.,  (Instructor.) 

Ch*mi*try. 

J.  B.  HORNER,  A.M.,  (Professor.) 
MRS.  IDA  B.  CALLAHAN,  B.S.,  (Assistant.) 

SngliMh  Language  and  Htwature. 

LIEUTENANT  W.  GEARY,  U.S.A. 

Military  Science  and  TacticM. 

GORDON  V.  8KELTON,  C.E.,  (Professor.) 
CHARLES  L.  JOHSON,  (As&istant) 

Mathematice  and  Civil  Engineering. 

A.  B.  CORDLEY,  B.S.,  (Professor.) 
S.  C.  BROWN,  B.S.A.,  (Assistant.) 

Zoology  and  Entomology. 

MOSES  CRAIG,  M.S. 

Botany  and  Theoretical  Horticulture. 
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GEORGE  COOTE, 

Fraettcal  HortieuUvre  and  Landteapt  Oiurdening. 

E.  F.  PERNOT,  (Profe88or.) 
HI88  DOROTHEA  NASH,  B.H.E..  (Assistant  in  Freehand  Drawing.) 

FrMhand  Drawing  and  Photography. 

MISS  HELEN  V.  CRAWFORD. 

Elocution. 

MISS  DOROTHEA  NASH,  B.H.E. 

MuHc. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES   OF   BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.— B.  Killin,  William  M.  Hilleary. 
Horticulture  and  Entomoloffy. — Samuel  Hughes,  J.  K.^Weatherford. 
Mechanics   and    Household   £conomy.~J.    K.    Weatherford,    Samuel 
Hughes,  Wallis  Nash. 
Literary  Department  and  Library.— Wallis  Nash,  T.  W."  Davenport. 
Advertising  and  Printing.— W.  P.  Ready,  W.  E.  Yates. 
Buildings  and  Grounds.- W.  E.  Yates,  J.  M.  Church. 
Farmers'  Institutes.— J.  K.  Weatherford,  W.  E.  Yales. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

Hon.  Benton  Killin,  Hon.  William  M.  Hilleary,  Hon.  J.  M.  Church. 

The  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  the  outgrowth  of  an 
act  approved  July  2,  1892,  entitled  "an  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  states  and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.'' 

Every  state  has  availed  itself  of  the  privileges  granted  under  this  act,  by 
providing  a  school  under  one  of  the  various  titles,  viz:  **  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  or  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  Mechanic  Arts''  connected  with  a  university. 

By  the  act  of  1862,  Oregon  received  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land,  donated 
by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  land  were,  by  the  act  granting  it,  made  a  perpetual 
endownment,  and  the  interest  arising  from  this  endownment  was  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  sustain  a  **  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts." 

On  August  30,  1890,  '*  An  Act"  was  passed  ''to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endownment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  ror  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862." 

This  act  provided  that  in  1890,  $15,000  should  be  paid  to  these  land  grant 
oollegee  and  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  should  be  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $1,000  annually  for  ten  years,  and  that  thereafter  the  amount  an- 
nually appropriated  should  continue  to  be  $25,000. 

It  is  provided  in  this  act  that  this  money  shall  be  '*  applied,  only  to 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  sciences 
with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to 
the  facilities  for  such  instruction."  But  it  is  provided  that  *'  no  portion  of 
said  moneys  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building 
or  buildings." 

The  scope  of  the  institution,  as  now  organized,  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  in  the  comprehensive  words  of  the  act  of  congress  defining  the  duty 
of  this  and  similar  colleges  : 
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*'  The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
claaaical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechaic  arts,  in  sucli  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life.'' 

Based  upon  this  broadened  foundation,  the  special  work  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  is  tbe  training  of  youth  in  those  branches  of  learning 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  modern  industrial  pursuits.  Jn  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  its  founders,  and  the  terms  of  its  original  charter,  it 
aims  to  give  special  and  prominent  attention  to  agriculture,  both  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental;  but  it  also  provides  **a  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion/' in  the  leading  branches  of  mathematical,  naturaK  and  physical 
sciences,  in  order  to  prepare  youth  **for  the  several  purbuits  and  professions 
in  life."  It  has  increased  its  subjects  and  courses  of  study,  and  its  teaching 
and  illustrative  ec^ipment,  to  such  an  extent  that  now)  **without  exclud- 
ing classical  studies,"  its  leading  obiect  is  to  teach  the  various  sciences  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sliow  their  appficatious  in  the  more  important  indus- 
tries, to  combine  with  every  branch  of  instruction  such  an  amount  of  actual 
practice  in  the  shop,  the  Held,  and  the  laboratory  as  will  serve  to  illustrate 
and  apply  the  theory,  but  without  subordinating  it.  The  course  of  study, 
as  now  arranged,  conforms  very  closely  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Asho- 
elation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  The 
range  of  its  work  in  this  direction  is  shown,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  space  will 
allow,  in  the  following  descriptive  statements  and  schedule.  It  is  confi- 
dently l^elieved  that  few  institutions  in  the  country  furnish  opportunities 
for  obtaining  advanced  scientific  education  to  an  equal  extent  and  thor- 
oughness at  so  moderate  a  cost  and  with  so  many  incidental  advantages. 

LOCATION. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  located  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  near  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Willamette  river.  The  city,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  in  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  valley.  To  the  east,  in  the  distant 
horizon,  may  be  seen  the  Cascades,  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  while  to 
the  west,  and  near  at  hand,  is  the  Coast  Range.  Mary's  Peak,  the  tallest  in 
the  range,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  is  covered  with  snow,  and,  though 
twenty  niiles  away,  adds  beauty  to  the  scene. 

Corvallis  is  located  on  high  ground,  is  healthful,  and  has  not  been  \  isited 
by  any  dangerous,  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  accessible  by  rail  from  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south. 

POSTOFFICE,  EXPRESS  AND  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  postoffloe  address  is  Corvallis,  Benton  county,  Oregon.  The  Patlric 
Postal  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companies,  and  Wells,  P'argo  and 
Company's  Express  have  offices  in  Corvallis. 

CAMPUS   AND  FARM. 

The  college  grounds  comprise  198.91  acres.  Of  this  a  tract  of  35  acrcH  iu 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  buildings  constitutes  the  campus.  'TU\^ 
is  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  treew,  shrubbery,  flower  garden^. 
walks,  and  drives,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  all  of  the  native  trees  and 
shrubbery  of  the  state  beautifying  these  grounds.  On  tlie  campus  are  tlu- 
grounds  for  the  military  drill,  baseball,  football,  lawn  tennis,  bicycle  track, 
and  general  athletics.  Tiie  college  farm  consists  of  about  one  hundred  aiiti 
fifty  five  acres,  and  is  near  the  main  college  building.  Tlie  farm  is  providid 
with  barns,  silos,  piggery,  tool  house,  implements,  and  stock,  sufiieient  U> 
give  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm 
are  devoted  to  a  variety  of  farm  crops,  grass  plats,  orchards,  berry,  an<i  w^r- 
etable  plats,  illustrative  of  the  studies  and  experiments  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 
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MAIN  BUILDING. 

The  main  college  building  stands  on  a  pleasant  elevation  at  the  western 
side  of  Corvallls,  and  is  a  large  substantial  brick  structure.  This  building 
contains  many  class  rooms,  chemical,  botanical,  and  entomological  labora> 
tones,  library,  chapel,  museum,  and  offices  for  president,  dean,  and  clerk  of 
the  college. 

CHEMISTRY  BUILDING. 

This  very  neat  building  is  located  to  the  south  of,  and  quite  near,  the 
main  college  building,  and  contains  the  station  chemical  Iabf)ratory,  stu- 
dents' laboratory,  and  office  of  the  station  and  college  chemist.  The  e<iuip- 
ment  of  the  department  of  chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  complete  on  the 
coast, 

NEW  GYMNASIUM  AND  ARMORY. 

South  of  the  chemical  laborator3'  may  be  seen  the  very  substantial  struc- 
ture of  the  g.vmimsium  and  armory,  a  building  seventy  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  i)uilt  of  w<K)d  and  stone.  The  main  hall  is  u«cd  for  com- 
mencement purposes.  The  basement,  twelve  feet  high  in  the  cKar,  contains 
the  bowling  alley,  physical  culture  rooms  for  men  and  women,  command- 
ant's quarters,  etc.  The  gymnasium,  which  is  twenty  feet  to  the  under  side 
of  the  trusses,  has  an  unotistructed  Hoor  area  of  eight  thousand  scjuarc  feet. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  suspended  gallery  six  feet  wide.  A  stage,  with  dr^'<sjng 
room  for  men  and  women,  occupifs  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  This  building 
U  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  fall. 

HORTICULTL'RAL  HALL   AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY. 

This  building  stands  north  of  the  main  buildin*;,  and  contaitis  a  class- 
room and  laboratory  for  the  department  of  horticulture,  and  the  ofllci'  and 
operating  rooms  ofthe  photo-micmgrapher  of  the  station,  'ibis  building 
is  surrounded  by  the  greenhouses,  where  tioriculture  is  taught  and  practiced. 

MECHANICAL   HALL. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  building  is  located  mechanical  hall,  a  large  three- 
story  structure.  Within  the  walls  of  this  building  are  to  be  found  the  col- 
lege and  station  printing  offlce,  the  physical  lalmratory,  classrooms  for 
mechanical  drawing  and  theory  of  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  blacksmithing, 
woodworking,  and  machine  shops.  The  electric  light  works  and  pumping 
station  for  the  entire  institution  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  michanical 
building  and  are  operated  by  students  under  pay. 

DAIRY. 

The  dairy  building  is  located  still  further  to  the  west,  and  contains  a  com- 
plete systtMU  of  apparatus  for  giving  practical  instruction  in  its  line  of  work. 
It  also  contains  the  office  of  the  dairy  instructor. 

BOARDING   HALLS,    AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  women's  hall,  under  the  control  of  Professor  Margaret  C.  Snell,  M.  D., 
of  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Hygiene,  is  a  cheerful  and 
delightful  home  for  the  young  women  students.  The  building  is  provided 
with  the  necessary  furniture,  water,  and  electric  lights,  and  contains  accom- 
modations sufficient  for  about  thirty  young  ladies. 

CAl'THORN   HALL,   OR  YOUNG   MEN'S  HALL. 

This  is  a  large  and  comfortable  i)Uilding,  four  stories  high,  well  provided 
with  water,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights.    The  dining-room,  kitcnen,  and 
clabnwms  of  this  building  are  commodious,  pleasant,  and  well  furnished. 
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The  sleeping  rooms  are  sufSclent  to  accommodate  over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  various  literary  societies  of  the  college  give  socials  during  each  term, 
to  which  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  are  invited.  Class  parties 
aic  also  given  at  various  times  during  the  year.  These  evenings  are  enliv* 
en<*d  by  music  and  literary  exercises  and  form  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
student's  social  life.  These  social  affairs,  although  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  are  managed  by  the  students,  who  thereby  acquire 
a  training  in  social  ways  and  life  that  is  always  of  great  value  to  them. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  offered  at  the  college  are  arranged  under  three  general  heads 
—  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  household  science.  All  of  these  courses 
require  a  general  training  in  mathematics,  history,  English,  elocution,  and 
drawing.  Graduation  requires  four  years  of  college  work.  The  studies  for 
the  first  three  years  are  compulsory ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  senior  year 
work  is  elective.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  arranged  in  this  manner  in 
order  that  the  student  may  be  allowed  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  last 
year's  work  to  intensify  in  some  special  line. 

In  the  agricultural  course  the  student  may  select  his  last  year's  work  in 
horticulture,  dairy  work,  or  general  agriculture. 

In  the  household  science  course  the  young  ladies  may  select  dress  making, 
cooking,  economy  and  chemistry  of  foods,  or  floriculture. 

The  mechanical  course  offers  elective  mechanical  drawing,  woodwork, 
ironwork,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

Opportunity  is  offered  to  students  to  continue  their  work  after  gradua- 
tion, a  course  for  advanced  degrees  having  been  established  by  the  bK>ard  of 
regents.  The  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  course  are  set  forth  on 
page  —  of  this  report. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

This  station  with  all  of  its  scientific  equipments  is  located  at  the  college, 
and  the  professors  of  the  college  are  members  of  the  station  staff.  The 
students  at  the  college  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experiments  carried  on 
at  the  station  as  well  as  of  all  the  literature  of  scientific  work  in  the  station 
library. 

PHARMACY. 

It  is  now  demanded,  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion,  that  every  per- 
son practicing  pharmacy  shall  have  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  that  before  allowed  to  dispense  arugs  as  a  pharmacist  he  must 
give  proof  of  having  acquired  such  knowledge  and  skill.  It  has  been 
thought  best,  therefore,  to  establish  a  course  of  pharmacy  in  addition  to  the 
other  courses  offered  at  the  state  agricultural  college,  the  industrial  and 
scientific  school  of  Oregon,  and  to  make  the  requirements  of  this  course 
«qual  to  the  best  offered  in  this  subject  in  other  institutions.  The  course 
aims  to  teach  students  facts  and  principles  of  immediate  use  in  the  drug 
«tore,  adapting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  practical  pharmacistand  manu- 
facturing chemist.  It  is,  however,  further  recognized  that  a  thorough 
foundation  must  be  laid  for  this  work,  and  in  view  of  this,  two  years  of 
preparatory  \^ork  are  required  in  the  college,  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  school. 

The  training  in  the  pharmaceutical  course  will  be  largely  conducted  in 
the  laboratory  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  student  can  form  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  material  and  the  best  methods  of 
manipulation.  Thus  it  is  that  he  receives  systematic  practice  in  dispensing, 
in  the  exammation  of  drugs  as  to  identity,  purity,  and  strength,  and  in  the 
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manufacturlDg  of  various  preparations  from  crude  drugs.  The  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  I'barmacopoeia  are  always  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
fltudent  is  always  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  purity  of  his  preparations 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

THE    LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratories  of  the  chemical  department  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped.  There  are  in  all  seven  rooms  fitted  as  laboratories,  lecture-room, 
and  Ixalanoe-rooms.  The  rooms  for  general  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analysis  are  in  a  separate  building  and  contain  desks  for  twenty-eight 
students  working  at  the  same  time.  The  desks  are  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary drawers,  apparatus,  water,  gas,  etc.  The  lecture-room,  quantitative 
laboratory  and  students'  balance-room  are  in  the  main  college  building. 
These  are  supplied  with  a  fUU  equipment  of  lecture  apparatus,  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  conducting  the  work  prescribed,  including  chemi- 
cals, general  apparatus,  delicate  balances,  microscopes,  spectroscopes, 
polariscope,  barometer,  saccharometer,  crucibles,  dishes,  retorts,  etc.  While 
the  pharmaceutical  students  have  the  use  of  this  very  complete  equipment 
of  chemical  apparatus,  there  are  also  provided  apparatus  and  specimens 
for  special  work  in  pharmacy. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  important  subjects  of  heat  and  electricity.  The  botani- 
cal, biological  and  physiological  laboratories  are  fully  equipped  with  charts, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  for  illustrating  these  subjects  and  are  provided 
with  working  tables,  compound  microscopes,  dissecting  Instruments,  etc., 
for  Indlvldusu  laboratory  Instruction. 

THE   COURSE   OP    INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  In  pharmacy  offered  In  this  Institution  covers  a  period  of  four 
years'  study.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for 
other  courses.  The  first  two  years  of  this  time,  however,  are  mostly  pre- 
paratory and  are  intended  to  give  the  student  that  mental  training  which 
will  enable  him  to  more  thoroughly  master  the  subjects  connected  with 
pharmacy  proper.  During  these  two  years  students  enter  such  of  the 
regular  college  classes  as  the  required  work  may  specify.  The  subjects 
covered  during  this  preparatory  training  include  English,  mathematics, 
history,  and  Latin,  besides  elementary  biologv,  structural  and  systematic 
botany,  and  general  chemistry,  which  stuaies  are  prerequisite  to  the 
regular  work  in  pharmacy.  A  fair  knowledge  of  English  and  mathe- 
matics, and  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and  the  fundamental 
natural  sciences  must  be  acquired  before  their  application  to  pharmacy  can 
be  rationally  considered.  The  first  two  years,  then,  is  used  to  build  this 
foundation  for  such  students  as  have  not  previously  accomplished  a  like 
amount  of  study.  Btudents  who  have  had  equivalent  work  elsewhere  can 
complete  the  course  in  pharmacy  in  two  years.  In  all  departments  It  is  the 
policy  to  require  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  practice  and  this  same  prin- 
ciple will  be  carried  into  the  course  in  operative  pharmacy.  General  chem- 
istry is  followed  by  qualitative  analysis,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and 
applied  analysis ;  elementary  botany  by  plant,  physiology  and  medical  bot- 
any;  and  physics  by  pharmaceutical  technique,  thus  gradually  specializing 
the  subject.    The  arrangement  of  subjects  for  this  course  is  as  follows : 

PHARMACY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

A  student  begins  with  the  first  principles  of  pharmacy  and  gradually  ad- 
vances to  the  more  difficult  topics.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  correct  methods  of  compounding  both 
simple  and  complex  prescriptions  and  preparing  the  ordinary  galenical 
preparations.  The  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  given  much 
attention,  being  studiea  and  thoroughly  discussed  one  by  one. 
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Pharmacy  A — General  Processes. —  This  will  be  a  preliminary  course 
considering  the  history  and  development  of  pharmacy:  specific  gravity  and 
general  operative  methods;  comminution,  solution,  titration,  precipitation, 
crystalizaiion,  decantation,  clariti cation,  decoloration,  granulation,  elutria- 
tion,  lixiviution,  dialysis,  percolation,  evaporation,  distillation,  sublimation, 
dehydration,  calcination,  torrefaction,  etc. 

Pharmacy  B, —  This  is  a  course  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  covering 
three  hours  per  week  for  two  terms.  The  principles  of  chemistry  acquired 
in  the  other  courses  are  here  applied  directly  to  pharmacy. 

Pharmacy  C—  Pharmacognosy, — The  study  of  this  subject  extends 
throughout  the  senior  year,  live  hours  per  week.  The  subject  is  amply 
illustruted  with  crude  drugs.  In  this  course  are  considered  the  gross  and 
minute  structure  and  properties  of  the  crude  drugs,  as  roots,  rhizomes, 
tubers  and  bulbs,  woods,  barks,  herbs  and  llowers,  leaves,  fruits,  seeds,  etc. 

Pharmacy  I). — This  is  a  course  in  operative  pharmacy  extending  through 
the  senior  year  for  ten  hours  per  week.  In  this  course  are  put  into  practice 
the  various  operations  required  in  actual  pharmaceutical  work,  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  preparations  of  the  PharmacopoMa,  as  infusions, 
decoctions,  medicated  waters,  elixire,  glycerites,  syrups,  ointments,  spirits, 
tinctures,  also  tlie  making  of  mixtures,  masses,  pills,  plasters,  extracts, 
suppositories,  collodions,  oleates,  etc.  The  prescription  will  be  given  great 
care  and  attention  by  such  careful  drills  in  reading,  transposing,  calculating 
doses  and  compounding  as  to  render  the  student  thoroughly  competent  in 
this  line  of  work. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  prescribed  chemistry  of  the  other  courses,  the 
student  in  pharmacy  is  required  to  pursue  a  very  thorough  course  in  ad- 
vanced chemistry. 

Chemistry  E  and  I  extend  through  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the 
junior  year  and  consist  of  quantitive  analysis,  beginning  with  the  simple 
gravimetric  determination  of  certain  acids  and  metals,  and  ft»llowed  by  the 
complete  analysis  of  compounds,  iioth  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods 
are  employed. 

Cheminfry  2. —  This  consists  of  a  course  in  the  preparations  of  pure  salts 
and  compounds.  In  this  course  Vulte's  and  Orndorff^s  manuals  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  work. 

SPECIAL   rECTlKKS. 

It  is  planned  to  present  a  number  of  special  lectures  at  various  times  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  those  pursuing  this  course,  covering  such  subjects  as 
pharmacy  laws,  hygiene,  euiergtncies,  etc. 

DKGltEKS   ANT)   FEES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  will  be  conferred  ou 
graduates  from  this  course.  No  tuition  is  charged,  but  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material  used  in  the  laboratories,  and  the  breakage,  damage  and  waste, 
laborat<»ry  fees  will  be  charged.  The  cost  will  vary  with  the  student.  Tlie 
session  of  1898  began  Heptember  22,  1898. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OREfiON. 

ft 

EUGKNK,  OREGON. 

BOARD  OF  REQENTH. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Portland,  term  expires - April  1,  1899 

Dr.  S.  Hamilton,  Koseburg,  term  expires.- -__ April  1,  1901 

Hon.  C.  C.  Beeknian,  JackHonvillei  term  expires April  1,  1903 

Hon.  Henry  Failing,  Portland,  term  expires April  1,  1903 

Hon.  A.  G.  Hovey,  Eugene,  term  expires April  1,  1906 

Hon.  Asahel  Bush,  Salem,  term  expires April  1,  1905 

Hon.  Charles  Hilton,  The  Dalles,  term  expires April  1,  1906 

Hon.  8.  H.  Friendly,  Eugene,  term  expires April  1,  1907 

Hon  C  B  Bellinger,  Portland,  term  expires April  1,  1909 

OFFICKRS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Hon.  Henry  Failing,  president;  Hon.  A.  G.  Hovey,  treusurer;  Hon.  J.  J. 
Walton,  Eugene,  secretary. 

EXECrriVE  COMMITTEE. 

A.  G.  Hovey,  chairman;  ts.  H.  Friendly,  D.  P.  Thompson;  J.  J.Walton, 
secretary. 

FOUNDATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  by  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  was  founded 
and  located  at  Kugene  in  1872.    Regular  instruction  of  students  t)egan  in  1876. 

The  management  of  the  university  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  regents,  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by  ihe  governor  of  the  state,  and  confirmed 
by  the  state  senate.  The  board  of  regents  confers  such  degrees  and  grants 
such  diplomas  as  other  universities  are  wont  to  confer  and  grant. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  university  amounts  to  about  $100,000, 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  land  granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  university,  and  a  fund  of  $50,000 
donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  The  university  also  receives  an  annual  sum 
from  the  state. 

SITUATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  situated  at  Eugene,  Lane  county,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Kouthern  Pacific  rail- 
road. Sugene  is  the  county  seat  of  i^ane  county,  has  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants and  is  surrounded  by  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty.  Tlie  university 
campus  lies  southeast  of  t^  ugene,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  post- 
office,  and  contains  twenty-seven  acres  of  land. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Charles  Hiram  Chapman,  Ph.D.,  President.  A.B.,  extra  ordinem, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  ISHH;  Fellow,  1888-89;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1890;  Instructor  and  Associate  in  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1892;  member  of  American  Mathematical  Society. 
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Ida  Bel  Roe,  Assistant  In  EngUsh. 

Arthur  Charles  Hi  ait,  Laboratory  Assistant  In  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

VV.  GiFFORi)  Nash,  Musical  Director.  One  year  in  I^lpzig  Conserva- 
torium  and  three  years  with  Prof.  Martin  Krause,  of  Lieipzig,  Oermauy. 

Mrs.  Hortense  Watkins,  Matron  of  the  Dormitory. 

Lessons  in  Art  may  be  obtained  of  Miss  Alice  E.  Barber,  student  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 

STANDING    COIMMTTEE8. 

Discipline. — Professors  Condon,  Straub,  Carson,  Friedel,  Lachman, 
Johnson,  and  Hawthorne. 

Studies.— Professors  Lachman,  Hawthorne,  Carson,  Washburn,  Young, 
Friedel,  Mc  A  lister,  and  McElroy. 

Dormitory.— Professors  Lilley.  McElroy,  Johnson,  Qlen,  and  Schmidt. 

Examinations.— Professors  Jonnson,  Straub,  Schmidt,  Condon,  Lilley, 
and  McA  lister. 

Athletics. — Professors  Young,  Hawthorne,  Carson,  and  Burden. 

Kntertainments.— Professors  Washburn,  Carson,  Burden,  Friedel,  and 
Condon. 

UNIVERSITY    SOCIETIES. 

alumni  association. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  in 
1879.  The  membership  consists  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  lilerai-y  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  "To  advance 
the  cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  to  encourage  mutual  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  among 
the  alumni." 

Public  literary  exercises  are  conducted  annually  by  the  association  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  commencement  week,  and  an  annual  banquet  is 
givt'n  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  also  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
board  of  regents,  and  prominent  educators  of  the  btate  are  invited.  The 
banquet  is  made  the  occasion  for  brief  discussions  of  topics  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  higher  education,  usually  given  in  the  form  of  toasts,  by 
prominent  alumui  and  invited  guesta. 

Tlie  f(»llowing  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  association  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  present  time:  — 

R.  H.  Hean,  elected  in 1879 

George  R.  Wasliburne,  elected  in  1W>0 

M.  8.  Wallis,  elected  in.- 1881 

Nettie  MeC^ornack,  elected  in 1882 

Einerv  E.  Burke,  elected  in 1883 

Wallace  Mount,  elected  in -- 1884 

B.  B.  Beek man,  elected  in 1S85 

Anna  Whiteaker,  elected  in.. 1886 

H.  F.  McClure,  elected  in 1887 

C.  8.  Williams,  elected  in 1888 

S.  W.  Condon,  elected  in 1889 

Edgar  McCUure.  elected  in -.1890 

E.  O.  Potter,  elected  in 1891 

E.  H.  McAlister,  elected  in 1892 

Fletcher  Linn,  elected  in  1893 

Arthur  L.  Veazle,  elected  in 1894 

Herbert  T.  Condon,  elected  in 1896 

Julia  Veazie,  elected  in 1896 

Fredericks.  Dunn,  elected  in  . 1897 
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The  folio winj^  papers  have  been  read  during  the  year :  — 

February  27,  1897.  '*  ^'lant  Energy,"  bv  Mrs.  Ellen 'McCornack. 

March  27, 1897,  '*  Child  Study,  Ii8  Objects  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  E.  B. 
MiElroy. 

April  29, 1897,  *'  Kinetic  Phenomena  in  Tissue  Cell  and  Egg  Cell,"  by  F.  L. 
Wasbburne. 

November 29,  1897,  "Chemistry  in  Space,"  by  Arthur  Lachman. 

January  29,  1898,  "On  the  *  e'presentation  of  Curves  and  Surfaces,"  by 
President  C.  U.  Chapman. 

January  29,  1898,  (by  title)  "The  Relation  of  Trivalent  to  Pentavalent 
Nitrogen,"  by  Arthur  Lachman. 

At  the  meeting  in  January,  1898,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
en.Huiug  year : 

Dr.  Charles  Friedel,  president;  E.  H.  McAlister,  vice-president;  M.  A. 
Plumb,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  body  of  the  college  students  and  ratified 
i)y  the  faculty,  is  here  printed  : 

We,  the  undersigned  collegiate  students,  hereby  organize  a  student  body, 
which  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  carrying  on  of  sucii  enterprises  as  shall 
be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  faculty,  and  we  hereby  adopt  the  following  consti- 
tution for  its  regulation : 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I  — NAME.  • 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  bu  "  The  Collegiate  Students'  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oregon." 

ARTirLE   ll~OlUF.CT. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  conduct  such  student  enterprises 
as  the  association  may  decide,  pro\  idt'<l  that  they  have  previously  received 
the  approval  of  the  faculty. 

ABTJCLE  ni  — MEMIJEKMIir. 

All  students  of  the  college  department  of  the  university  shall  be  members 
of  this  association  upon  signing  the  ct>u$4titution. 

ARTICLE  IV  — 0F11CER8. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  and  a  secretary,  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  held  in  the  last  week  of  September,  each  year,  j^rovided^ 
no  student  shall  be  eligible  to  office  whose  standing  is  under  85  i>er  cent., 
and  the  election  of  all  officers  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
If  a  vacancy  occur  in  any  office  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  an  immedi- 
ate election. 

Section  2.  The  president  shall  ])reside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association 
and  perform  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to  the  office. 

Section  8.  The  vice-president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in 
the  absence  of  that  offic*er. 

Section  4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  each  meeting  of  the  association,  address  such  communications  as  the 
association  may  direct,  and  attend  to  the  customary  duties  of  the  secre- 
tary's office. 

ARTICLE  V  — MEETIN<;S. 

Section  1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  during  the 
last  week  of  the  university  session  in  Septembej,  December,  March,  and 
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June  of  each  year,  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in  the  written  call  of  the 
president. 

[Section  2.  The  president  shall  call  a  special  meeting  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  thirty  members;  two  days'  notice  thereof  shall  be  given,  and  no 
lousiness  shall  be  transacted  not  specified  in  the  call. 

Section  3.    Thirty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

*'  Ilobertft'  Rules  of  Order''  shall  govern  this  association  when  the  consti- 
tution does  not  specify. 

ARTICI.B  VII— AUENDMBNTS. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  proposed  at  any  regular  nieetr 
ing  when  they  shall  be  read  for  the  first  time;  at  any  meeting  held  not 
sooner  than  two  weeks  thereafter  they  shall  he  read  a  second  time  and 
voted  upon.  A  two-thirds  ( n )  vote  of  the  members  present  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  adoption,  to  be  approved  by  the  faculty  before  going  into  eflfect. 

YOUNG   WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  of  students  was  organized  in  March,  1894.  Its  object  is  to 
throw  Christian  influences  around  the  young  women  of  the  university; 
also  to  cultivate  the  social  powers  of  the  meml>ers.  The  usual  exercises  are 
those  of  an  ordinary  prayer  meeting.  The  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  and  the  association  meets  in  the  doimitory  at  4  o'clock,  Wednes- 
day afternoons. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  February,  1892.  Its  object  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  Christian  work  and  Christian  ideas  in  the  student  life 
of  the  university.  There  is  no  regular  order  of  exercises  at  the  meetings. 
A  leader  is  chosen  for  eacli  meeting  and  a  subject  assigned  to  him.  The 
leader  conducts  the  meetings  as  he  thinks  proper,  or  as  instructed  by  the 
committee  on  religious  meetings.  The  principal  exercises  are  singing,  pray- 
ing, and  speaking.  The  officers  are  chosen  for  a  year;  and  the  association 
meeta  in  the  south  parlor  of  the  dormitory  at  6:30  o'clock,  Wednesday  even- 
ings.   The  meetings  close  at  7:15  o'clock. 

LAUREAN  SOCIETY. 

This  Laurean  Society  was  organized  in  1876.  Its  objects  are  to  develop  the 
power  of  argumentation,  to  cultivate  extempore  speaking  and  to  traiu  the 
mind  to  criticise  correctly.  The  Laurean  Society  jointly  with  the  £utaxiaa 
Society  owns  a  good  library  of  about  seven  hundred  volumes.  The  time  of 
meeting  is  7:30  o'clock  each  Friday  evening  of  the  school  year.  Its 
place  of  meeting  is  the  basement  room  in  Deady  Hall.  The  oftieers  are 
elected  for  one  quarter  of  the  school  year,  or  ten  weeks.  Among  the  officers 
are  included  an  editor,  historian,  and  parliamentarian.  The  usual  order  of 
exercises  is  calling  to  order,  routine  business,  recess,  an  extemporaneous 
speech,  a  prepared  address  from  members  appointed  for  the  wcasion,  de- 
bate. The  leaders  and  their  colleagues  discuss  the  question  flrst,  then  the 
subject  is  thrown  oi)en  for  discussion  by  any  member  present. 

PHILOLOGIAN  SOCIKTY. 

This  society  was  organized  October  21,  1893.  Its  object  is  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  general  interest,  and  to  secure  for  its  memoers  proficiency  in  <le- 
bate  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage.  The  usual  exer- 
cises are  a  declamation;  an  extemporaneous  address  on  some  current  topic; 
a  prepared  address  of  fifteen  minutes;  and  a  debate  open  to  all  meml»ers 
with  leaders  appointed  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  officers  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  ten  weeks;  and  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  physical  lecture-room 
at  7:30  o^clock  on  Friday  evenings. 
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This  is  a  literary  society  for  women.  The  usual  order  of  exercises  is : 
Rhetoricals,  debate,  literary  program  or  parliamentary  discussion.  The 
officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  the  college  year  and  the  society  meets  in 
the  society  room  in  Deady  Hall  at  3:15  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoons. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  students  of  the  university  maintain  an  athletic  club.  The  club  con- 
ducts the  athletic  affairs  of  the  university  under  the  following  rules : 

I  — QUALIFICATIONS   FOR    MEMBERSHIP   IN    TEAMS. 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  earned  neventeen  credits  in  the  university. 
This  requirement  may  be  considered  satisfactory  if  the  student  during  the 
second  semester  of  his  first  year  has  met  all  other  requirements. 

2.  He  must  maintain  a  student  character  above  reproach  to  be  eligible 
to  memtiership  or  to  retain  his  position  on  a  team. 

3.  He  must  have  earned  ten  credits  during  the  preceding  semester  with 
the  mark  of  C  or  letter,  and  he  must  not  have  made  any  failures  in  exam- 
iuatlons,  to  be  admitted  to  membership  on  a  team ;  and  he  must  maintain 
said  standing  in  order  to  retain  his  membership. 

4.  If  the  student  has  registered  after  the  opening  of  the  university  year, 
he  must  have  been  registered  at  least  one  month  before  taking  part  in  any 
intercollegiate  contest. 

II-THE   COACH. 

1.  The  coach  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  He  must  be  a  college  graduate. 

3.  He  must  be  approved  oy  the  athletic  committee  before  he  is  employed. 

III-GAME9    AND    CONTESTS. 

1.  The  football  season  shall  close  December  1st. 

2.  No  games  shall  be  played  except  with  teams  of  colleges  that  earn  at 
least  ten  college  credits.    This  shall  not  apply  to  the  annual  meet  at  Salem. 

3.  The  schedule  of  games  shall  be  submitted  to  the  faculty  for  approval 
before  any  games  are  arranged. 

4.  General  management.— All  actions  and  resolutions  of  the  athletic 
club  and  of  all  teams  must  be  reported  to  the  athletic  committee  for 
approval. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

A  — ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of  regents  in  February,  1897 
students  must  have  thirty  credits  of  preparation  above  the  eighth  grade  in 
order  to  enter  the  sub-freshman  class.  The  preparation  should  be  made  in 
the  following  branches :  History,  algebra,  geometry,  physiology,  advanced 
physical  geography,  English  grammar,  English  literature,  English  com- 
position, civics,  and  if  possible,  Latin  and  physics. 

The  following  two  years'  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  earn  the 
credits  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  each  year ;  each  class  recites  daily.  It  is 
intended  as  a  suggestion  for  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state : 

NINTH   GRADE. 

Firsthalf  year.— Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of  Greece,  English 
classics  and  composition. 

Second  half  year.— Algebra,  physical  geography,  history  of  Rome^ 
English  classics  and  composition. 
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TENTH    GRADE. 

First  half  year. — Algebra,  physiology  or  physics,  geometry,  English 
classics  and  composition. 

^Second  half  year.— Geometry,  civil  government,  botany,  advanced  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

This  course  gives  the  student  four  recitations  a  day  for  two  years.  Each 
recitation  should  be  forty-five  minutes  long,  in  order  to  earn  the  credits. 
Otdits  are  computed  on  the  understanding  that  one  recitation  per  week  of 
foriy-five  minutes  in  length  for  forty  weeks  shall  earn  one  credit.  Hence 
when  the  recitations  are  thirty  minutes  in  length  two-thirds  as  many 
credits  will  be  earned.  The  school  year  ought  to  be  at  least  thirty-six 
weeks  in  length. 

The  work  in  English  classics  and  composition  should  have  a  full  recita- 
tion period  daily.  It  should  be  considered  as  important  as  the  mathe- 
matics. 

I^atin  may  be  substituted  for  any  studies  in  the  course  except  English 
and  mathematics.  None  of  the  studies  in  the  above  course  will  be  taught 
in  the  the  university  after  the  present  classes  have  finished  them,  and  no 
new  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  classes. 

The  university  has  made  arrangements  to  give  instruction  in  these 
brunches  by  correspondence  to  deserving  students  who  are  not  within  reach 
■of  a  school  where  they  are  taught.  Those  wishing  to  take  lessons  by  cor- 
respondence should  address  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  Exten- 
sion Department. 

ALGEBRA. 

The  requirements  in  algebra  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Factors, 
•common  divisors,  and  multiples,  fractions,  involution,  including  the 
binoniiul  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  evolution,  theory  of  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  and  equations  involving  radicals,  ratio  and  proportion, 
elementary  logarithms;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimination,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  numerical  and  literal  equatio  is  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  w^ith 
one  or  more  unknown  numbers,  and  of  problems  leading  to  such  equations; 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  state  textbook. 

PLANE   GEOMETRY. 

The  solution  of  numerical  problems  and  of  simple  original  exercises;  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  the  recent  American  textbooks. 

The  student  should  be  required  to  state  definitions  clearly,  whether  in 
the  language  of  the  textbook  or  not,  and  in  solving  a  problem  or  proving  a 
proposition  he  should  be  able  to  prove  every  statement  made.  All  figures 
should  be  constructed  by  the  student  with  strict  accuracy,  on  correct 
geometrical  principles,  using  rule  and  compass;  and  this  should  be  per- 
sisted in  until  it  can  be  done  with  ease.  Pains  should  be  taken  that  origi- 
nal demonstrations  be  given  in  good  form.  Besides  oral  recitations  the  stu- 
dent should  be  required  carefully  to  write  out  his  own  demonstrations. 

PHY8ICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  the  textbook  is  sufficient.  No  more  than  one  year  should  be 
given  to  it,  and,  if  possible,  practical  illustrations  ought  to  be  devieed  for 
such  thing  as  artesian  wells,  geygers,  etc. 

HISTORY. 

The  student  ought  to  master  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  should  have  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  condition  of  life  in 
ancient  times.  If  possible,  he  ought  to  read  half  a  dozen  books,  either  his- 
tory or  historical  novels,  which  will  tend  to  make  the  concepts  clear  to 
him.    Dates  are  not  so  important  as  general  notions  of  cause  and  effect. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  ground  covered  by  the  textbook  is  sufficient  if  the  work  is  well  done. 
The  pupil  ought  to  dissect  a  small  animal  like  a  cat  with  some  care,  and 
the  teacher  ought  to  make  hygiene  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  textbook  ought  to  be  finished,  and  the  pupil  should  have  a  clear 
notion  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  United  States  government  and 
the  government  of  his  own  fetate.  The  more  important  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ought  to  l»e  learned  by  heart.  The  state  text- 
book ought  to  be  supplemented  by  a  few  works  of  reference. 

BOTANY. 

The  pupil  ought  to  learn  to  analyze  easy  fiowers  and  should  make  an 
herbarium  of  about  fifty  specimens.  A  good  textbook  ought  to  be  used  and 
thoroughly  mastered. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  work  in  English  grammar  should  consist  mostly  in  the  analysis  and 
parsing  of  ditficult  constructions.  The  state  textbook  gives  about  tlie  re- 
quired amount  and  kind  of  work.  The  sentences  to  he  analyzed  should  bf> 
selected  from  classic  English  literature.  Onlj'  a  small  part  of  the  time  of 
the  class  ought  to  be  given  to  diagraming  sentences. 

ENGLISH   CLASSIC'S. 

The  work  in  English  classics  ought  to  be  mainly  the  critical  reading  of 
the  works  of  good  writers.  These  can  now  be  obtained  in  a  form  so  elieap 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  .their  absence  from  any  schoolroom.  .  The  use  of 
formal  reading  books  above  the  eighth  grade  is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of 
lime  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.  The  pupil  should  read  the  classics  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teaclier  at  the  rate  of  aixjut  one  a  month,  taking 
Julius  Cjeaar  as  typical  in  length.  There  nhould  be  regular  recitations  upon 
the  classio*.  The  teacher  should  prepare  many  questions  for  each  recitation, 
and  the  pupils  should  be  requirea  to  w^ite  frequent  essays  upon  the  ohnrac- 
tere,  the  thoughts,  and  the  structure  of  the  work  which  they  are  reading. 
The  work  in  English  classics  should  be  the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  attractive  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  formal  study  of  the 
history  of  English  literature  is  nearly  worthless  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades.  A  few  facts  ought  to  be  learned  incidentally,  but  the  teacher  who 
devotes  the  time  of  his  class  to  memorizing  names  and  dates  is  falling  far 
short  of  his  duty.  The  history  of  literature  is  of  no  consequence  in  school 
except  when  it  is  subordinated  to  the  study  of  literature  itself.  The  state 
university  would  gladly  send  free  to  teachers  lists  of  desirable  works  for 
children  to  read  in  the  nintli  and  tenth  grades  with  prices  and  instructions 
for  obtaining  them  by  mail.  This  work  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
our  schools. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

The  work  in  English  composition  can  be  made  fruitful  only  when  it  is 
carried  on  under  the  minute  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  state  text- 
book gives  the  necessary  amount.  The  teacher  should  supervise  the  pupils 
while  they  are  writing  "their  compositions  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  It  is 
of  small  use  for  him  &  correct  mistakes  after  they  have  been  made  and  the 
pupil  has  forgotten  them.  He  ought  to  devote  his  energies  to  so  interesting 
the  pupils  in  writing  correct  English  that  they  will  desire  to  avoid  mis- 
takes.   This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  correct  composition. 

The  number  of  essays  written  should  be  very  large.  The  teacher  should 
insist  on  the  use  of  a  good  grade  of  paper,  neat  penmanship,  and  some  sys- 
tematic forna  for  the  placing  of  the  essay  on  the  page.  Ko  slovenly  work 
should  be  tolerated.    Success  in  teaching  composition  depends  upon  minute 
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attention  to  small  details  in  the  first  plaoe,  and  in  the  second  place  upon 
providing  pupils  with  suitable  material  to  write  about  The  teacher  should 
never  ask  a  pupil  to  write  a  composition  until  he  has  provided  him  with 
something  to  say.    The  textbook  ought  to  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

PHYSICS. 

A  course  in  physics  may  give  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
and  culture  even  if  the  school  has  little  apparatus.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  many  districts  spend  for  useless  and  expensive  globes,  charts,  and  the 
like,  sums  of  money  which  would  admirably  equip  the  school  for  nature 
stuay  and  for  profitable  work  in  physics. 

An  ingenious  teacher  can  easily  arrange  apparatus  which  will  illustrate 
the  great  principles  of  physics,  at  little  or  no  expense.  The  university  will 
furnish  free  iuiormation  concerning  apparatus  and  methods  of  teaching 
physics  to  any  person  who  asks  for  it. 

LATIN. 

A  two  years'  course  in  Latin  ought  to  cover  some  good  first  book  and  six 
lxx>ks  of  Csesar,  or  the  equivalent.  After  beginning  Csesar  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  read  rapidly.  It  is  better  to  give  a  thorough  drill  on 
selected  pasj^ages  at  intervals  separated  by  half  a  dozen  pages,  than  to  drill 
on  every  passage.  The  student  ought  to  read  enough  to  acquire  a  vocabu- 
lary and  to  keep  up  his  interest.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most 
thorough  drill  in  syntax. 

B— ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  public  schools  in  every  town  in  the  state  to 
extend  their  courses  of  study  until  they  can  prepare  students  to  enter  the 
freshman  year  of  the  state  university.  The  university  is  most  ea^er  lo 
see  real  high  school  instruction  develop  in  Oregon  and  to  encourage  it  the 
following  rule  has  been  adopted: — 

Students  presenting  credits  from  accredited  schools  shall  be  allowed  their 
equivalents  in  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  president  of  the  university  will  gladly  answer  all  inquiries  relating 
to  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  increasing  numbers  will  apply  for  ad- 
vanced standing  each  year. 

Under  the  above  rule  graduates  from  the  full  oourees  in  the  following 
schools  are  entitled  to  the  number  of  credits  indicated.  Sixty-two  credit<« 
admit  to  the  freshman  year  without  conditions.  The  estimates  are  based 
on  information  furnished  during  the  ye^rs  1897-8  and  will  be  revised  as  the 
schools  advance. 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

SckntA.  Principal  "T  ruprrlntendettt.  CredUa 


Albany  (public) —    Hiram  Tyree —  45 

AsblADd  (pablic) —     A.  C.  Hitchcock 45 

Astoria R.N.  WriRht 62 

Baker  City J.  A.  Churchill I  55 

Bandon Kred  M.  Templeton 1  60 

Bethel -    W.  V.  Sims '  17 

Bishop  Scott  ACftdemy — '  Dr.  J.  Hill '  62 

BrowDSTille \llen  Calder ;  26 

CoqalUe  College  Inslitule __ —    l>.  F.  Nicholson — ,  52 

CocugeOroTe W.  H.  Powell I  40 

Drain  Normal  School Prwideni  Louis  Barzee 60 

Eoterpriae  Academy C.  A.  Dotson 30 

Eagene K  D.  Resler 16 

Grants  Pass W.  F.  Cameron !  ? 

Halsey — .    H.  U.  While 15 

Harrisbonr —    S.  A.  McDonald ? 

Heppner  (If  Lalln  ia  taken) W.  C.  Howard 40 

Huntington _ Geo.  F.  McAulay — ;  80 

Independence T.  A  Hayes i  34 

Jackaonvllle M.  A.Floyd 20 

Klamath  Falls Will  S.  Worden 87 

La  Creole  Academy President  A.  M.  Saunders 45 

Lafayette John  Blough '  26 

La  Grande  (fall  four  years'  high  school  course  for 

completion  of  this  course) Herbert  Kittredge — i- 62 

Marsbfield ,  F.  A.  Golden 60 

McMlnnville  (if  plane  geometry  is  taken) W.  I.  Reynolds ,  30 

Medford G.  A.  Gregory !  45 

Monmouth  (normal) President  P.L.Campbell.- —  I  *73 

Newberg J.  C.  Hodson !  18 

Normal  School,  Ashland Prepideut  Van  Scoy ' 

Ontario  (advanced  work  just  introduced ) O.  M,  Frazler ^— I 

Oregon  City  (additional  year  contemplated) L.  McAdam 30 

Park  Place J.  W.  Gray , 40 

Pendleton H.  L.  Talkington 66 

Portland  Academy  (including  advanced  year) Drs.  Wilson  and  Johnson .  79 

Portland  High  School  ( according  to  course) T.  Davis -  62,65 

Prineville —   J.  P.  Holland I  16 

Samlam  Academy '  S.  A.  Randle 62 

Suyton Superintendent  Richardson 16 

SatnmerYlUe Professor  Tucker 15 

Taylor  Normal,  Cove  (for  completion  of  pub- 
lished coarse) O.  M.  Gardner 66 

The  Dalles John  Gavin 45 

Tillamook  (advanced  work  begun) G.  A.  Walker— 

rnion  ( Latin  credits  also  allowed) i  E.  B  Conklln ._ _ ,  45 

Wasco - Professor  Peddlcord 26 

We&ton  Normal  School M.  G  Royal  _. \ , 


*  Mature  graduates  from  the  state  normal  school  at  Monmouth  may  entertain  a  reasonable 
hope  of  earning  a  university  degree  in  three  years.    They  have  fifty-seven  credits  to  earn. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY   FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Students  will  be  received  at  the  university  only  from  schools  which  earn 
thirty  or  more  credits.  Schools  falling  below  this  limit  should  raise  their 
grade  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  four  years*  course  of  study  for 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  will  be  found  a  useful  guide 
to  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  will  earn  sixty-two  credits  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  yearly  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and  sixteen  yearly  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  The  recitations  are  supposed  to  be  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  long,  and  there  are  four  recitations  each  day. 
Only  two  grades  of  Latin  are  given,  but  there  will  be  sub-freshman  Latin 
classes  at  the  university  for  some  time  to  come  where  this  work  may  be 
made  up.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  faculty  that  when  a  student  has  made  good 
preparation  in  other  branches  part  of  his  sub-freshman  work  in  foreign 
languages  may  count  as  college  work. 
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The  state  university  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  making  an  effort 
to  drop  its  preparatory  work  and  ail  such  departments  as  are  not  properly 
of  true  college  rank.  The  success  of  sucli  an  undertaking  is  wliolly  de- 
pendent upon  the  development  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Oregon.  By  dropping  its  low-grade  work  which  was  of  purely 
local  l)eneflt  and  of  no" use  whatever  to  the  people  of  the  state  at  large,  the 
university  h&s  diminished  its  attendance.  Its  enrollment  now  consists  en- 
tirely of  graduates  who  come  from  high  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  The  number  of  these  graduates  is  not  large  at  best  and  the  state 
university  by  no  means  receives  ail  of  them.  Many  go  to  institutions  in 
other  states,  who  could  l)e  induced  to  attA»iid  the  state  university  if  its 
equipment  and  income  were  what  they  should  be. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  state  university  cannot  flourish  and  develop 
until  It  has  a  system  of  high  schools  behind  it  from  which  to  draw  students. 
The  high  school  system  of  Oregon  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  needs  the  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement  of  a  well  <ievised  statute.  Such  statutes  have 
given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  edu'-ation  in  pretty  nearly  all  of  the  nn»st 
progressive  and  populous  states  of  the  Union.  Oregon  can  hever  have  a 
good  school  system  nor  a  good  state  university  until  the  legislature  enacts 
some  Hucli  wholesome  law.  This  is  the  great  lack  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Oregon,  and  It  is  a  lack  that  should  be  supplied  as  S(M)n  as  possible. 
Without  a  good  hi«h  .sdiool  law  education  in  Oregon  will  always  U»  deftc- 
tlve  and  backward.  This  is  not  a  mere  tluH)ry;  it  is  a  stat4'ment  of  pure 
fact  deduced  from  the  universal  experience  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 
No  good  educational  system  has  ever  develooed  in  the  United  Htates  or 
anywhere  else  without  a  law  which  encouraged  sound  secondary  education. 

THE  CLASalCAL  COrRSE. 

1.  This  course  gives  four  years  of  Latin  and  four  of  Greek. 

2.  The  mathematics  recjuired  in  the  fresh uien  year  is  trigonometry,  tlt- 
terminaiits,  aful  analytical  geometry.  The  time  given  to  each  of  these 
subjects  will  depend  each  year  upon  the  judgment  of  the  professt)r  of 
malliematics. 

3.  Students  who  wish  the  diwtiiietion  of  taking  the  regular  classical 
course  nm^-t  make  no  elections  b^^fore  the  sophomore  year. 

4.  All  students  having  no  Eiigli><h  literature  in  their  freshman  vear 
must  do  a  preserii)ed  amount  of  reading  in  English  authors  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  facultv. 

TIIK    SCirNTIFK*  COrKSE. 

1.  Students  following  this  course  without  elections  will  have  four  years 
of  Latin  and  three  years  of  French  or  (iernian.  The  student  has  an  option 
between  Frencli  and  (German.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  scien- 
tific studies  will  find  the  modern  languages  njnre  useful  than  the  ancient; 
the  best  works  of  science  will  now  be  found  in  French,  German,  or  English. 

2.  The  advanced  ])hysics  cannot  be  taken  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
calculus;  the  advanced  chemistry  recpiires  less  mathematics  than  llie 
physics;  but  all  scientific  students  are  urged  to  take  the  calculus. 

3.  A  course  in  civil,  mining,  and  electrical  engineering  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

THE  LITERARY  COUU-E. 

This  course  gives  four  years  of  Latin  and  a  year  of  Anglo-Saxon.  It  will 
be  found  very  rich  in  English  literature. 

The  general  regulations  for  the  scientific  and  English  are  the  same  as  the 
other  courses. 

THE  ENGLISH   COIRSE. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  regents,  an  English 
course  of  four  years  lias  been  adopted. 


a: 


y: 


7P, 
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COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

,  FACULTY. 

C.  H.  CHAPMAN,  Ph.D.  (President). 
HENRY  E.  JONES,  M.D., 

»m«riiu»  Fro/9nor  e/  CUnieal  Oyneecolon. 

CURTIS  C.  STRONG,  M.D.. 

MmttrUia  Pro/ttttr  0/  Ojfnmeologif. 

8.  E.  JOSEPHI,  M.D., 

Dean  of  tM9  Faevl^ ;  Pr^Mtor  of  Ohttotrte*  attd  Nontout  DUtasoa. 

ERNEST  F.  TUCKER,  M.D., 

Profaator  of  Gytueeotogy. 

HOLT  C.  WILSON,  M.D., 

Proftsaor  of  PrinetpUa  and  Practica  of  Svrgary. 

OTTO  8.  BISW ANGER,  M.D., 

Profaaaor  of  Chamiatry  and  Toiieologjf. 

K.  A.  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.D., 

^vfaaaor  of  Theorg  ommI  Praetiee  of  and  CtinidtU  Mediet$u. 

RICHARD  NUNN,  M.D., 

Profaaavr  of  Z>M«a*M  of  Bga,  Mar,  Jfoaa,  and  Throai. 

J.  F.  BELL,  M.D,, 

Prof  MOT  of  Mataria  Mcdiea  and  Therapeutics. 

M.  A.  FLINN,  M.D., 

Profeaaor  of  Phgeiologp. 

G.  M.  WELLS,  M.D., 

Profeaaor  of  Ptediatriea. 

W.  H.  SAYLOR,  M.D., 

Profaaaor  of  Diaeaaaa  of  Genito- Urinary  Organa  and  CUnteal  Surgery, 

A.  J.  GIESY,  M.D., 

Profaaaor  of  ClinieeU  Gynaeologg. 

WILLIAM  JONES,  M.D., 

Profetaor  of  CItnieai  Surgery. 

GEORGE  F.  WILSON,  M.D., 

Profeaaor  of  MtUtary  and  Operative  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

FRANKLIN  CAUTHOKN,  M.D., 

Profeaaor  of  General  and  Deaeriptioe  Anatoway. 

7 
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SPECIAL  LECTURERS. 

A.  E.  MACKAY,  M.D. 

Lecturer  on  Mteroteopjf  and  BaeterMogf. 

ANDREW  C.  SMITH,  M.D.. 

Lecturer  on  CUnieml  Surgtrg. 

GEORGE  F.  KOEHLER.  M.D., 

Ltcturtr  Adjund  to  Chair  of  Anatomg. 

W.  E.  MAXWELL,  M.D. 

Lectwer  on  Hfgient  and  DemutUOogg. 

GEORGE  B.  STORY,  M.D., 

r^meturer  Ai{)unet  to  Chair  of  PhgBiologv. 

GEORGE  B.  STORY,  M.D., 

Lect%uror  on  Hittolofig. 

L.  B.  COX,  M.D., 

Locturtr  on  Medical  Jurisprud«nc*. 

R.  C.  YENNEY,  M.D., 

I^*turer  on  Goneral  and  J^pediU  Pathdogg. 

JOHN   M.  BROOKE,  M.D., 

Dtmon^trator  of  Anatomg. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1887,  in  1895  became  a  graded  school  occupying  the  advanced  rank 
of  those  requiring  from  their  students  as  a  condition  of  gn^duation,  attend- 
ance upon  four  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  mc^dical  college.  The 
result  of  this  advance  as  shown  in  our  work  under  the  four-course  system 
has  proven  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  requirements  of  this  school  are  in  strict  accordance  with  those  laid 
down  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Full  particulars  as  to  proper  credit  to  be  given  for  equivalents  for  the 
first  year  course,  entrance,  examinations,  etc.,  may  be  found  under  the  head 
of  **  Requirements  for  Admission.''  Information  as  to  credit  for  previoufl 
courses  of  lectures  taken  in  other  approved  medical  colleges,  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  '*  Requirmeuts  for  Graduation." 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  twelfth  regular  annual  session  was  delivered 
at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  October  3, 1898.  Studeiits  were  requested  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  so  that  they  would  not  lose 
the  benefit  of  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  lectures. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  may  be  arranged  with  the  dean  at  any 
time. 

Special  examinations  in  Latin  and  physics  for  conditioned  matriculates 
were  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  session;  during  the  same  period  the 
fall  examinations  were  held  for  advancement  to  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  standing  for  those  who  failed  to  attain  the  requisite  number  of  credits 
in  the  spring  examinations.  This  privilege  did  not  apply  to  students  who 
failed  in  their  finals  for  the  degree.  For  such  there  is  each  year  but  one 
examination,  which  occurs  in  March. 

t  LOCATION. 

The  new  college  building,  located  corner  Twenty-third  and  Lovejoy 
streets,  opposite  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  was  completed  and  occupied 
during  the  session  of  1892-93.  It  is  a  model  of  convenience,  being  furnished 
with  all  the  aids  to  medical  education  which  modern  advancement  re- 
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quires.  Laboratories  for  chemical,  bacteriological  and  other  work  are  pro- 
vided, and  arraDgements  made  for  special  attention  to  these  important 
Eractical  departments.  The  dissecting-room  is  most  conveniently  arranged, 
I  light  and  airy,  and  is  furnished  with  artificial  stone  tables  of  special  de- 
sign and  electric  fixtures  for  artificial  illumination. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and 
provision  made  for  excellent  ventilation.  The  Twenty-third  street  electric 
cars  pass  the  location  every  few  minutes.  To  reach  the  college  by  this  line 
take  the  Washington  street  car  designated  Twenty-third  street.  8t.  Vin- 
cent's new  hospital  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  colleffe,  and  with 
Grood  Samaritan  Hospital  across  the  street,  the  arrangement  of  college  and 
hospitals  for  clinical  work  is  a  most  convenient  one. 

DISPENSARY  AND  COLLEGE  CLINICa 

The  dispensary,  located  at  Qood  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  at  the  college 
building,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  diseases  usually  met 
with  in  office  practice.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  best  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  various 
maladies,  medical  and  surgical,  which  present  themselves  at  these  clinics. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


MONMOUTH,  OREGON. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS: 

His  Excellency,  WILLIAM  P.  LORD  (1898),  Governor,  Balem. 

Hon.  H.  R.  KINCAID  (1898),  Secretary  of  State,  Salem. 

Hon.  G.  M.  IRWIN  (1898),  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrucUon,  Salem. 

BENJAMIN  8CHOLFIELD  (1899),  Cornelius,  Washington  County. 

A.  NOLTNER  (1899),  Portland,  Multnomah  County. 

BENJAMIN  YOUNG  (1899),  Astoria,  Clatsop  County. 

L.  FLINN  (1901),  Albany,  Linn  County. 

Hon.  J.  F.  CALBREATH  (1901),  McMinnville,  Yamhill  County. 

Hon.  O.  F.  PAXTON  ( 1901 ),  Portland,  Multnomah  County. 

Hon.  J.  J.  DALY  (1903),  Dallas,  Polk  County. 

E.  C.  PENTLAND  (1903),  Independence,  Polk  County. 

J.  B.  V.  BUTLER  (1903),  Monmouth,  Polk  County. 

officers  of  the  board. 

BENJAMIN  SCHOLFIELD,  President,  Cornelius. 

L.  FLINN,  Vice-President,  Albany. 

J.  B.  V.  BUTLER,  S*;cretary,  Monmouth. 

Hon.  F.  8.  POWELL,  Treasurer,  Monmouth. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

A.  NOLTNER,  Portland. 

E.  C.  PENTLAND,  Independence. 

J.  B.  V.  BUTLER,  Monmouth. 

FACULTY. 

P.  L.  CAMPBELL,  A.B.,  President. 

HiMiory  and  Philotophf  of  BduetUion. 

H.  B.  BUCKHAM,  A.M., 

Ptjfekolon  mnd  Method: 
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J.  M.  POWELL,  A.M., 

JUath&muUUsa  and  PhpHc*. 

MISS  JSARAH  TUTHILL, 

LUeratvr;  Elocntion. 

E.  E.  BALCOMB,  B.8.D., 

CktmUiry,  JToteny,  Fkytiologf, 

VV.  A.  WANN,  B.S.D., 

A.  F.  CAMPBELL,  A.B.. 

Historjf,  MathmnUieM. 

B.  F.  MULKEY,  B.8.D., 

BJMoric,  Methodt, 

R.  C.  FRENCH,  B.S., 

Prinetp^  Tirmlning  Dapnrtwunt,  MUkodt. 

MISS  ALICE  APPLEGATE,  B.aD., 

AnUtamt  in  Tr«ining  Dtpartmunt. 

MISS  LORETTA  SMITH, 

Critic  Ttaeker,  Training  Dtpartmuini. 

MISS  ANNIE  8.  LANE, 

Phgaical  Training. 

MI8S  ELLEN  J.  CHAMBERLIN.  A.M., 

Vocal  Mtuif. 

W.  A.  WANN,  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

HISTORY. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Moiimouth  has  now  been  in  operation  a 
period  of  sixteen  years.  The  bill  creating  the  school  and  empowering  it  to 
ftrant  state  diplomas  passed  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1888,  and  the 
first  class  was  graduated  in  June  of  that  year.  The  school  grew  steadily  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  until  still  greater  success  was  assured  by  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  1891,  which  provided  for  the  acceptance  of  the  nor- 
mal school  property  by  the  state  and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
regents. 

The  new  board  entered  upon  its  duties  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  addition 
to  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  faculty  provided  a 
«ood  equipment  in  the  way  of  needed  apparatus,  and  made  Important  im- 
provements in  tiie  buildings  and  grounds.  The  first  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  school  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1893.  Subse- 
quent appropriations  have  placed  additiDual  means  of  advancement  in  the 
bands  of  the  regents,  and  the  school  is  now  placed  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
best  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  normal  graduates  are  filling  various  important  positions  in  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  states,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  names 
of  the  graduates  on  last  pages.  They  are  performing  their  duties  in  the 
class-room  and  helping  to  advance  the  general  educational  interests  of 
the  state  in  a  way  tnat  argues  more  for  the  normal  school  than  any  words 
can  do. 

In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  note  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  superintendent,  the  ntate  board  of  education,  and  county 
superintendents  throughout  the  state.  All  these  gentlemen  show  the  in- 
terest they  feel  in  the  success  of  the  public  schools  by  encouraging  the  state 
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normal  schools  in  their  work  of  prepariug  betu>r  teachers.  The  result  of 
this  hearty  cooperation  with  the  normal  schools  munt  be  great  good  to  the 
public  schools,  and,  through  them,  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state. 

WORK  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  especially  that  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  duties  of  the  classroom  and  for  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  public 
schools.  The  subject  matter  of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  is  most 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught;  but  school  management  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  constitute  the  prominent  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
normal  school.  In  the  high  school  and  college,  the  studies  are  pursued 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  whereas  in  the  normal  school  a  two- 
fold view  of  the  subject  is  obtained,  viz.:  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  In  the  professional  classes, 
a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  art  of  education.  Psychology, 
the  history'and  philosophy  of  education,  school  economy,  and  general  and 
special  method  constitute  the  subject  of  these  classes. 

The  training  department  atfords  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice 
the  principles  and  methods  learned,  as  well  as  of  testing  the  teaching  power 
of  tiie  student-teacher.  A  half  year  of  actual  teaching,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  critic  teachers,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  work  and  forming  correct  standards  of  schoolroom  discip- 
line and  development. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

The  demand  for  professional  training  for  teachers  is  growing  more  urgent 
each  year. 

The  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Hon.  W.  H.  Harris,  has 
most  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  returns  from  the  vast  sums  of  money 
expended  in  public  education  are  greatly  l:)elow  what  they  should  be^  owing 
to  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  in  the  schools.  Only  one  teacher  in  fifteen 
in  the  United  States  has  had  professional  training,  and  only  one  In  ten  has 
had  an  education  extending  t)eyond  the  commlbn  school  course  of  study. 
One  of  our  great  states,  New  York,  has  recently  followed  the  example  of 
Germany  in  requiring  training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools. 

THE  CALL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  is  need  of  at  least  six  hundred  new  teachers  in  Oregon  each  year. 
Of  the  thirty-two  hundred  teachers  employed,  the  average  term  of  service 
is  rather  below  than  above  five  years,  which  would  make  six  hundred  a 
very  conservative  estimate.  Boards  of  directors  are  each  year  growing  more 
careful  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  and  either  training  or  successful  ex- 
perience is  now  generally  required.  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  normal  school  have  readily  found  em- 
ployment. There  is  a  good  demand  for  capable  teachers  to  take  poeitions 
paying  from  |40  to  |70  per  month. 

YOUNO  MEN  AS  TEACHERS. 

Capable,  well-trained  men  are  in  demand  as  principals.  The  field  is  a 
good  one,  and  more  young  men  should  prepare  themselves  for  this  work. 
The  salaries  range  from  $60  to  $120  per  month.  Although  in  many  Instances 
women  fill  these  positions  satisfactorily,  the  majority  of  school  boards  insist 
upon  securing  men  for  them. 

Desirable  positions  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  city  superin- 
tendencies  await  those  who  will  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  to  occupy 
them.    The  salaries  paid  are  from  $S00  to  $2,000  per  year. 
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THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monmouth  public 
school,  the  privilege  of  teaohiug  in  the  school,  under  the  supervision  of  critic 
teachers,  is  grant^  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The  school  com- 
prises nine  grades,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  children  in  attend- 
ance. The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  highly  successful.  Each  member 
of  the  senior  class  is  required  to  teach  twenty  weeks,  three  hours  each  day. 
Thorough  preparation  in  both  general  and  special  methods  will  occupy  the 
twenty  weeks  preparatory  to  teaching.  This  work  will  prove  invaluable  to 
teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  win  a  high  place  in  their  profession.  The 
plan  is  the  one  pursued  by  the  best  normal  schools  of  this  country  and  of 
£arope. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity  of  securing  training  in  the 
work  of  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  of  the  state  high  school  course. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  who  have  completed  with  creditable  standing  the  studies  of  the 
common  school  course  may  enter  the  freshman  class  without  examination, 
on  presenting  their  certificate  of  graduation  or  a  certified  copy  of  grades 
made  in  the  public  school.  Teachers  holding  county  certificates  will  be 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  without  examination.  Others  desiring  to 
enter  as  freshmen  will  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  examinations  in 
the  common  school  subjects  At  the  preliminary  examinations  offered  in 
September.  Examinations  will  be  offered  at  the  same  time  in  all  subjects 
up  to  the  senior  year,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  try  for  advanced 
standing. 

The  sub-normal  course  is  designed  to  furnish  work  for  those  who  either 
have  the  common  school  subjects  yet  to  complete  or  desire  a  review  before 
taking  up  the  studies  of  the  regular  course.  Students  are  admitted  to  this 
work  wiuiout  formal  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the 
school. 

GRADES  ACCEPTED. 

Grades  made  at  other  schools  may  be  accepted  as  final,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  president  of  the  normal  school,  in  all  subjects  of  the  freshman  and 
junior  years.  The  right  is  reserved,  however,  of  requiring  additional  class 
work  in  any  subject  in  which  the  student  may  prove  to  l>e  deficient.  This 
right  will  be  exercised  particularly  in  cases  showing  deficiency  in  English. 

EXAMINATION  IN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  students  expecting  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  thorough  in  the  studies  of  the  common  school  course. 

It  is  thought  i)est,  therefore,  to  require  an  examination  in  these  subjects 
at  some  time  before  graduation.  Grades  made  in  the  public  schools  or  at 
the  county  examinations  will  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
^ear,  but  will  not  be  accepted  as  final,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  hold- 
mg  first-grade  county  certificates,  or  second-grade  certificates  with  average 
standing  required  for  first. 

These  examinations  mav  be  taken  either  at  the  opening  of  the  season  in 
September  or  at  any  regular  class  examination  during  the  year.  Special 
classes  are  provided  for  review.  The  value  of  the  review  will  more  tlian 
compensate  the  student  for  the  work  involved. 

The  university  list  of  accredited  schools  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard 
at  the  normal  school.  Students  who  have  made  satisfactory  grades  In  the 
academic  subjects  (above  the  common  school  course)  will  be  given  full  credit 
for  them  at  the  normal.  The  right  is  reserved,  however,  of  requiring  work 
taken  over  in  any  subject  in  which  the  student  may  prove  deficient.  The 
following  is  the  university  list  for  1898-9 :  — 
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Albany 

AahUtnd 

AttorU. 


Baker  City 

Bandon. 


Bethel 

Bishop  Scott  Academy.. 
Brown  BTille 


Coqoille  Collegiate  Institute 

Cottage  GroTe 

Drain  Normal  SchooL. 


.Hiram  Tyiee 


.C.  A.  Hitchcock 
-R.  N.Wright 
-J.A.Churchill 
.Fred  M.  Templeton 

W.V.Simj 

Dr.J.HiU 

.AUen  Calder 


^.D.  F.  Nicholson 
-W.  H.  Powell 


Enterprise  Academy 

Eugene.. 


Grants  Pass 


.President  B.  H.  Anderson 

C.A.  Dotson 

E  D.  Resler 

W.  F.Cameron 
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STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

WESTON,  0R£G6N. 

FACULTY. 

D.  V.  S.  RE  ID,  A.M.,  Pbbbident, 

Ptpchoiomi,  Ptdagofif. 

S.  O.  CORRELL, 

BUtory  and  EngUth, 

L.  L.  LEWIS,  B.8., 

Natural  Seieneta. 

JACOB  I.  HILL,  A.M., 

Mathematiea. 

STELLA  WELLS,  B.8.D., 

Foeal  Mutic,  rraining  DtpartmeHt. 

PHRONIA   KETCHUM, 

Draving. 

COZBI  RALEY, 

Iiutrumantal  Mu»ie. 
LOCATION. 

The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  School  is  located  in  the  town  of  Wes- 
ton, Umatilla  county.  This  charming  little  town  of  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants is  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  mountains,  near  the  state  line, 
at  an  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Re- 
mariiable  for  the  healthfulness  of  its  location  and  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ines,  Weston  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  school. 

It  is  accessible  by  the  trains  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  direct  from  Pendleton  or  Walla  Walla,  or  by  the  Northern 
Pacinc  at  the  Athena  station. 

historical. 

This  institution  was  first  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  state  normal  school 
system  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  approved  February  26,  1886, 
since  which  time  a  high  standard  of  work  has  been  maintained. 

Sixty  five  graduates  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the  different  depart- 
ments. 

In  1893  the  legislature  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  a  sub- 
staDtial  way  by  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  for  its  support  and  maintenance 
for  two  years.  This  grant  of  funds,  although  meagre,  has  been  the  means 
of  enlarging  the  normal  hall,  and  refitting  and  refurnishing  the  same  with 
the  latest  improvements  in  furniture  and  appliances.  The  legislature  of 
1895  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
boarding  hall  and  dormitory  for  young  ladies,  thus  enabling  the  institution 
to  cheapen  the  cost  to  lady  students,  besides  providing  a  quiet  home  under 
proper  supervision. 
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YOUNG  LADIES'  BOARDING  HALL  AND  DORMITORY. 

The  state  has  made  ample  provision  for  forty  young  ladies  to  make  their 
home  in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  that  purpose.  A 
competent  matron,  usually  a  member  uf  the  faculty,  is  in  charge.  A  lady 
of  large  experience  attends  to  the  culinary  department  and  the  duties  of 
housekeeper.  Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  this  home  a  desirable  and 
enjoyable  place  of  residence  during  the  school  year.  Every  reasonable  safe- 
guard is  thrown  around  the  occupants,  which,  while  not  in  the  nature  of 
objectionable  and  disagreeable  espionage,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  good 
influences. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  five  courses  of  study,  the  trainmg  course,  the  preparatory 
course,  the  regular  normal  course,  the  advanced  course,  and  the  music 
course. 

The  training  course  covers  the  seven  years'  public  school  course;  the  pre- 
paratory, the  eighth  grade:  the  regular  normal  leads  to  a  state  diploma, 
and  the  music  course  provlaes  instruction  in  instrumental  music  for  an  in- 
definite period— depending  on  the  attainments  of  the  person  entering. 

ACADEMIC  STUDENTa 

To  meet  a  frequent  demand  the  school  will  receive  students  of  academic 
grade,  who  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  the  normal  classes,  except  that  they  will  not  be  required  to 
take  the  studies  marked  **  professional.'' 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  different  courses  of  study  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  provide  for  the  student  who  may  desire  only  a  good  Eng- 
lish education. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  STUDENTS,  1897-18W. 

Junior  year  ( normal ) 24 

Middle  year  (normal) 27 

Senior  year  (normal) 22 

Training  department . 116 

Music  department 20 

209 
Deduct  counted  twice — 14 

Total  enrollment 195 


^ 
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STATE  NOfiMAL  SCHOOL, 

DRAIN,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

B.  H.  ANDERSON,  President, 

Ptgehologf,  Pedagoff]/,  9>*d  Grammar. 

A.  H.  MULKEY, 

Otumral  HUtory,  MathematieM,  and  Btocutfan. 

B.  W.  MULKEY, 

Natural  Science*  and  Commarci^tl  Branchea. 

MISS  LAURA  MYERS, 

EngU»h  and  United  Statet  HUtory. 

MISS  TRISTA  ANDERSON, 

Gtographf,  Phptiolon,  Cbmmereial  Grammar,  and  Correspondence. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  POTTER, 

Piano  and  Organ. 

The  Bchool  is  convenieDtly  situated  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
throughout  the  west-central  part  of  the  state,  including  the  counties  of 
Lane,  Douglas,  and  Coos,  and  portions  of  Jackson,  Josephine,  and  Curry, 
as  well  as  those  counties  east  of  the  Cascades  and  adjoining  Douglas  and 
Lane. 

Its  normal  course  is  well  planned,  and  the  requirements  are  such  that  its 
graduates  are  now  well  received  in  California  as  well  as  at  home.  Students 
are  admitted  to  the  first  year  normal  course  either  upon  examination  in  the 
common  school  branches,  or  upon  certificates  from  reputable  schools,  espec- 
ially when  such  certificate  bears  the  signature  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  the  student  resides,  or  upon  county  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. Standings,  which  are  in  the  estimation  of  the  faculty,  considered 
too  low.  can  be  improved  by  study  in  or  out  of  the  school.  Two  years  of 
academic  work  is  planned  as  follows:  Elementary  algebra,  five  terms; 
geometry,  plane  and  solid,  three  terms;  composition  and  rhetoric,  with  some 
Btudy  of  good  literary  work  for  exemplification  of  the  principles  of  com- 

SMition  and  rhetoric,  four  terms;  general  history,  with  special  reference  to 
redan,  Roman,  and  English  history,  four  terms;  English  literature,  with 
study  of  masterpieces,  usually  required  for  college  entrance,  two  terms; 
elementary  astronomy,  elementary  geology,  botany,  and  elementary  zoology, 
with  field  work,  one  term  each;  physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory 
work,  two  tenxu  each;  physical  geography,  two  terms;  advanced  civics, 
two  terms;  advanced  physiology,  one  term;  book-keeping,  one  term. 

Recitations  are  daily  in  all  branches  and  are  of  forty- five  minutes'  dura- 
tion each.  * 

This  work  is  followed  by  a  year  of  professional  study  and  practice  in 
teaching.  Daily  lessons  are  had  in  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  school 
management,  and  economy  or  hintory  of  education,  daily  lessons  in  one  or 
more  of  the  common  branches  with  a  view  to  teaching  them,  and  daily 
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practice  in  teaching  in  the  training  school,  or  study  of  the  work  done  by 
others  in  said  school. 

Th^  training  school  comprises  the  entire  district  school  of  Drain.  There 
are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils;  the  school  occupies  three  rooms  at 
present  and  is  very  well  graded.  The  president  of  the  normal  is  made 
principal  of  the  training  school,  and  has,  therefore,  ftill  control  of  it. 

There  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  course  a  course  in  the  common  school 
branches  and  the  elements  of  pedagogy.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid 
students  in  preparing  to  enter  tlie  normal  classes  or  to  take  the  regular 
state  examinations  for  county  certificates.  This  course  is  valuable  to  the 
teacher  who  is  compelled  to  pursue  this  course,  saving  him  considerable 
time.  It  is  also  valuable  to  the  state  because  the  work  done  in  this  class  is 
bright  and  vigorous  as  well  as  normal  in  spirit,  and  the  pedagogics,  given 
in  connectiou  with  the  study  of  the  common  branches,  is  calculated  to 
make  the  candidate  a  much  better  teacher  than  he  can  be  without  the 
knowledge  gained  herein. 

OTHER  COURSES. 

The  school  offers  several  courses  besides  the  regular  normal  and  sub-nor- 
mal courses.  Its  commercial  course  is  moderate  in  every  way.  The  advan- 
tages in  piano  and  organ  study  are  good.  Music  is  given  to  all  normal 
classes  and  is  open  to  others,  and  penmanship  and  drawing  receive  requi- 
site attention  for  schoolroom  work. 

The  school  is  in  its  fifteenth  year,  and  the  work  done  is  a  credit  to  the 
faculty  and  to  the  board.  Up  to  the  present  writing  the  school  has  not  cost 
the  state  a  cent,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  school  can  keep  pace 
with  others  that  have  received  state  aid,  unless  some  fortunate  Klondike 
golddigger  shall  soon  die  and  leave  his  **  find ''  to  the  school.  If  the  state 
contemplates  keeping  a  school  in  this  part  of  the  state— if  it  expects  the 
child  o(  its  own  creation  to  live  and  be  strong  and  healthy  and  aole  to  do 
its  share  of  work — it  should  supply  it  with  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of 
nourishment  that  it  has  given  to  other  offsprings  of  like  nature. 

The  school  needs  several  recitation  rooms  in  addition  to  those  already 
provided.  It  needs  a  library  and  room  for  the  same.  It  needs  some  addi- 
tions to  its  laboratories  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  needs  a  gymnasium.  It 
needs  a  properly  arranged  dormitory  and  boarding  hall.  It  needs  some  ap- 
paratus. It  needs  a  modern  heating  plant  It  n^s  a  piano  and  a  chapel 
organ.  If  these  needs  could  be  provided  for  now  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  returns  would  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  investment. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

ASHLAND,  OREGON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

His  Exc*ellency,  WILLIAM  P.  LORD,  Governor,  Salem. 

Hon.  H.  R  KINCAID,  Secretary  of  Sute.  Salem. 

Hon.  G.  M.  IRWIN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salem. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

JAMES  THORNTON,  President. 

E.  D.  BRIGGS,  Vice-President. 

G.  W.  TREFREN,  Secretary. 

F.  H.  CARTER,  Treasurer. 

D.  R  MILLS.  W.  H.  LEEDS.  F.  ROPER, 

G.  8.  BUTLER  R  P.  NEIL.  G.  F.  BILLINGS. 

faculty. 
W.  T.  VAN  SCOY,  A.M.,  President. 

Ltmguage$,  Payckologg,  and  Method: 

JOHN  J.  BERRY,  Ph.B., 

MathtmuUic*  and  Attronotmff. 

RICE  S.  EUBANK,  A.B., 

Natural  Seiencts  and  Litrrature. 

IRVING  E.  VINING,  M.8.D., 

BlocMtion  and  BiMtorg. 

MARY  E.  HEVENER,  Principal  Commercial  Department, 

Bovk'katptng,  Oomm^rctal  Law,  Shorthand. 

MRS.  E.  L.  FISHER, 

Intlrvmmital  Mu»ie. 

MRS.  MAUD  YOUNG, 

FtdnHng  and  Drawing. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  SUTTON,  B.S.D., 

AtHslant  in  Mathematie*. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT, 

In  ehmrge  of  Pr«fea»or  Vining. 

MODEL  SCHOOL, 

In  ekargt  0/  Senior  CloM,  directed  fty  Critic  Teacher. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

SUB-NORMAL. 

First  term.— Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar,  geography, 
United  States  history,  writing,  and  spelling. 

Second  term. —  Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar,  geography. 
United  States  history,  writing,  and  spelling. 

Third  term.— Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  English  grammar,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  United  States  history,  business  forms. 

Fourth  term.— Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  English  grammar,  physi- 
ology, business  forms,  United  States  history. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  term. — Algebra,  grammar,  physical  geography,  civil  government, 
mental  arithmetic,  spelling. 

Second  term. —  Algebra,  grammar,  physical  geography,  civil  govemxnent, 
mental  arithmetic,  spelling. 

Third  term. —  Algebra,  rhetoric,  ancient  history,  reading,  drawing. 

Fourth  term. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  ancient  history,  reading,  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  term. —  Algebra,  astronomy,  English  literature,  mediseval  history, 
word  analysis. 

Second  term. —  Plane  geometry,  English  literature,  astronomy,  mediseval 
history,  physics. 

Third  term.— Plane  geometry,  modern  history,  zoology,  physics,  vocal 
music. 

Fourth  term. —  Plane  geometry,  modern  history,  zoology,  physics,  vocal 
music. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  term.— Solid  geometry  or  latin  reader,  psychology,  English  litera- 
ture, elocution. 

Second  term. —  Solid  geometry  or  latin  reader,  psychology,  English  litera- 
ture, elocution. 

Third  term.— American  literature,  ethics,  elocution,  geology,  botany, 
methods. 

Fourth  term. —  Current  events,  ethics,  geology,  botany,  methods. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  term. — Chemistry,  advanced  elocution  (optional),  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  education,  methods  and  training,  review  of  arithmetic,  and  JBng- 
llsh  grammar. 

Second  term. — Chemistry,  ad  van  eed  elocution  (optional),  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  education,  methods  and  training,  review  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology. 

Third  term— Bookkeeping,  constitution  of  Oregon,  political  economy, 
methods,  and  training. 

Fourth  term. —  Bookkeeping,  Oregon  school  law,  pohticai  economy, 
methods,  and  training. 

SPECIAL  BTUDIEa 

Trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  higher  algebra,  German,  Greek,  French, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  advanced  Latin,  mechanics,  analy- 
tical geometry. 

Students  preparing  for  college  may  substitute  any  of  the  above  in  place 
of  psychology  and  methods. 
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Students  taking  a  special  course  must  carry  at  least  three  studies. 

Rhetoricalft  are  required  of  each  student,  either  in  one  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties or  in  chapel. 

Students  in  tne  regular  normal  course  will  recite  in  each  branch  five 
times  a  week. 

ASHLAND 

is  a  beautiful  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad,  near  the  California  border.  It  cannot  be  excelled  for 
health  in  Oregon.  The  summers  are  delightful,  and  the  winter  season  has 
much  more  clear  weather  than  the  valleys  north,  and  very  little  fog.  Ash- 
land is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fruit-growing  region.  The  water  system  is 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  city  south  of  Portland.  Pure,  cold 
water  for  all  purposes  is  conducted  by  piping  from  a  sparkling  mountain 
stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  snow  peaks  back  of  the  city,  and  in 
Bight  The  normal  school  buildines  are  located  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
dty,  out  on  the  boulevard  eastward.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  extend  all 
the  way  to  the  normal  buildings.  The  boulevard  is  a  fine  granite  driveway, 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  never  becomes  much  dusty  in  summer  nor 
muddy  in  winter.  The  wheelmen  and  citizens  have  constructed  a  fine  bi- 
cycle track  at  the  left  of  the  boulevard  from  the  city  to  the  normal  build- 
ings. Sidewalks  extends  one  fourth  the  way  out  to  the  buildings,  and  the 
wheel  track  is  a  fine  granite  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  campus.  The 
location  of  the  school  is  favorable  to  the  student,  as  the  temptation  of  loit- 
ering about  town  is  out  of  his  way.  A  school  bus  is  run  regularly  between 
the  dty  and  the  school.  Regular  trips:  Leaves  city  at  8:30  in  the  morning 
and  leaves  the  normal  school  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon.  Extra  trips  are  made 
to  the  depot  to  meet  incoming  students.  New  students  coming  in  will  be 
charged  nothing  for  their  first  trip  out,  but  will  pay  the  driver  twenty-five 
cents  for  transfer  of  trunk.  In  the  event  that  no  one  should  meet  the  stu- 
dent at  the  depot,  let  him  inquire  for  the  normal  bus.  Bus  fare  for  stu- 
dents, city  or  dormitories,  two  and  one  half  cents,  or  five  cents  round  trip. 
Tickets  of  difiTerent  sizes,  fifty  cents,  one  dollar,  one  dollar  and  a  half,  can 
be  purchased  of  the  driver. 
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WILLAMETTE  UNIVEESITY, 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

FACULTY. 

OOLLIOB  OP  UBBRAI.  AKT8. 

WILLIS  CHATMAN  HAWLEY,  A.M..  LL.B.,  President, 

Proftfor  of  F^idtal  BUtorf.  Potitteai  Eeonomg,  and  IhUtteml  JSWchm. 

FBEDERIC  STANLEY  DUNN,  A.M., 

/Ve/«Mor  o/  OrMJk  and  Latin, 

MARIAN  T.  COCHRAN.  A.M., 

Pnftnoir  of  BngU*h  and  Literature. 

JAMES  THOMAS  MATTHEWS.  A.M., 

Prefmvr  of  PMloeopkfi  and  Mathematiea. 

LEONARD  GURLEY  COCHRAN,  A.M., 

ProfetMor  of  Jfatural  Science. 

MINNIE  FRICKEY.  A.M., 

Profeeeor  of  German  and  French. 

SARAH  NOURSE  BROWN.  O.M., 

Frofeeeor  of  Oratorif  and  Dramatic  Rapreeei«n. 

MARY  EMMA  REYNOLDS.  B.S., 

Principal  of  Pre-preparatorg  Department. 

HETTA  FIELD,  CHARLES  J.  ATWOOD.  HELEN  L.  MATTHEW8, 

TWlort  in  Pre-preparatorf  Department. 

H.  W.  SWAFFORD, 

Attletant  in  Lahoratory. 
OOLLkGK  OF  MBOICINB. 

J.  REYNOLDS.  M.D.,  Deau. 

Profeeeor  of  Patkologjf. 

W.  H.  BYRD,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Salem  Hospital, 

Profeeeor  of  Snrgert  and  Clinical  Surgerf. 

WILLIAM  KUYKENDALL,  M.D., 

Profeeeor  of  Dieeaeee  of  Women. 

C.  H.  HALL,  M.D., 

Profeeeor  of  Theorg  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

D.  A.  PAINE.  M.D., 

Profeeeor  of  Mental  Diaraeee. 

W.  T.  WILLIAMSON.  M.D.. 

Profteaor  of  Nerrout  Dievaeee. 
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J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  M.D., 

ProftMor  of  P9d!uUriG». 

W.  B.  MORSE,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Salem  Hoepital, 
B.  A.  CATHEY,  M.D., 

Profwor  of  PkfsMogt. 

J.  N.  SMITH,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Salem  Hospital, 

Proffw  of  Matoria  Modiea. 

A.  B.  GILLIS,  M.D.,  Opthalmologist  to  Salem  Hospital, 

Prof—or  of  Opthmtmoioffjf,  Bkinologg,  Otologjf,  and  Lmyngologf. 

O.  D.  BUTLER,  M.D., 

Profe*»or  of  Ohttetric*. 

J.  B.  T.  TUTHILL,  A.M., 

Profutor  of  Ckemintrff. 

J.  L.  HILL,  M.D., 

Proftator  of  GenitO'  Ui  inarjf  DUMU«a,  SifpkUologf,  mnd  DUeate*  of  Rtctum. 

L.  L.  ROWLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Smtorilua  Proftsoor  of  PhpoMogp;  wiU  LeUtaro  on  Special  Suki^cU. 

F.  A.  MOORE,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court, 

ProftMOT  of  Medical  JuriMprudenet. 

EVERETT  M.  HURD,  M.D.,  D.M.p., 

Professor  of  Dental  Pathologp, 

E.  A.  PIERCE,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Phpsteal  Diagnosis. 

J.  D.  SHAW,  M.D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomg. 
COLLEGE  OP   LAW. 

SAMUEL  T.  RICHARDSON,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Dean,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Professor  of  Cot%»tituHonal  Lntr  and  Real  Property. 

Hon.  BENJAMIN  F.  BONH AM,  Ex-Supreme  Judge,  Ex-Consul- 
General,  and  Attorney-at-Law, 

Prufts«OT  of  Etptitff  Jurisprudence. 

Hon.  TILMON  FORD,  B  S.,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Professor  of  Lax  nf  Britlenee  of  Practice. 

Hon.  JOHN  J.  SHAW,  Ex-Judge  and  Attorney-at-Law, 

professor  of  Common  Law  Pleadings. 

Hon.  GEORGE  H.  BURNETT.  A. B.,  Circuit  Judge  Third 
Judicial  District. 

Professor  uf  J^itc  of  Torts.  * 

GEORGE  G.  BINGHAM,  LL.  D..  Ex-District  Attorney  and 
Attorney-at-Law, 

Professor  of  Criminal  I. am. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Professor  of  Law  of  Contracts. 

8 
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Hon.  peter  H.  D'ARCY,  A.B.,  Ex-Mayor  of  Salem  and 
Attorney-at-Law, 

ProffMT  0/  L&m  of  Jf^getlaUe  Jiutnmtmtt. 

JOHN  A.  CARSON,  B.C.L.,  Barrister  of  the  Bar  of  Ontario, 

Attomey-at-Law, 

Froft*0or  0/  Amtrieom  Cmmma  Lam. 

WILLIAM  M.  KAISER,  Attomey-at-Law, 

Rnif—Mr  0/  OmI*  Pttmdtngt  amd  FrmttUc: 

H.  J.  BIGQER,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Prof»u9r  0/  C^mmtam  Lma. 
UNIYBBSITT  GYMNASIUM. 

FRANK  E.  BROWN, 

Phftieal  JHreelor. 
OOLLKGB  OP  THEOLOGY. 

Rev.  I.  D.  DRIVER,  D.D., 

Pr^tfor  mnd  Lechurer  on  ChrUtian  Evidtneea  amd  Higher  CHtktmt. 

The  work  of  this  college  is  under  the  direction  of  the  following  committee: 
Rev.  JOHN  PARSONS,  D.D., 
Rev.  S.  a.  STARR,  A.M.,  B.D. 

COLLKOE  OF  MUSIC. 

R.  A.  HERITAGE,  B.B.,  Dean. 

Votet,  TkeotTf,  and  Chontt  Oanduetor. 

MISS  LILLIAN  ROBLIN, 

A»n»tant  in  Vote*. 


Prindpol  in  Piano. 

MISS  ANNA  D.  ATWOOD,  MISS  LIZZIE  ASCHENBRENNER, 

A$*i»tants  in  Piano. 
COLLEGE  OP  ART. 

MISS  MARIE  CRAIG,  B.S., 

Pro/e»$or. 
COLUCOB  OP  ORATOEY  AND  DRAMATIC  KXPEESBION. 

-MRS.  SARA  NOURSE  BROWN-SAVAGE,  M.O., 

EMERITUS  PBOFE8BORB. 

L.  L.  ROWLAND,  M.D.,F.R.S., 

«  Pkiftiologif  and  Miorotcopf. 

A.  SHARPLES,  M.D., 

Swrgtry. 

E.  P.  ERASER,  M.D., 

Ditto*—  of  Wamtn  and  (JMdrtn. 
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8ALIM  HOSPITAL  — ffTAFP  OP  HOSPITAL. 

J.  N.  SMITH,  M.D., 

TisUing  Phpneian. 

W.  H.  BYRD,  M.D.,  W.  B.  MORSE,  M.D., 

VMting  Surgeont. 

A.  B.  GILLIS,  M.D.. 

VUittitg  LmrgngolfgUt  and  MMtn«l«gUt. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

FOUNDATION. 

The  founding,  in  Salem,  Oregon,  of  a  university  for  both  sexes,  with 
colleges,  preparatories,  museums,  libraries,  and  all  other  things  necessary, 
and  appropriate  to  a  university,  was  early  determined  upon  bv  the  pioneers 
of  Or^on,  and  the  institution,  after  nine  years  of  work,  was  duly  chartered 
by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature.  January  12.  1853,  with  the  following 
persons  as  incorporators :  David  Leslie,  William  Roberts,  George  Abernethy, 
W.  H.  Wilson,  Alanson  Beers,  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  F.  S.  Hoyt,  J.  H.  Wilbur, 
Asahel  Bush,  G.  S.  Kingsley,  John  Fllnn,  £.  M..  Barnum,  L.  F.  Grover, 
B.  F.  Harding,  Samuel  Burch,  Francis  Fletcher,  Jeremiah  Ralston,  J.  D. 
Boon,  Joseph  Holman,  J.  R.  Robb,  Cyrus  Olney,  and  Samuel  Parker. 

NAME  AND  PURPOSE. 
AN  ACT  TO  B8TABU8H  THE  WILLAMBTTB  UNIYEBSITY. 

Whereas,  The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  community,  under  the 
direction  and  government  of  Divine  Providence,  depend,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  on  the  right  education  of  the  youth  who  must  succeed  the  aged  in 
the  important  offices  of  society,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  elements 
of  liberal  knowledge  fostered  and  imparted  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  tend  to  develop  a  people  in  those  qualifications  most  essential  to 
their  present  welfare  and  future  advancement ;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  town 
of  Salem,  In  the  county  of  Marion,  with  a  suitable  preparatory  department 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  likely  to  subserve 
the  intellectual  development  and  enlightening  of  the  youth  'of  this  terri- 
tory: therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon: 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  the 
coanty  of  Marion,  a  university,  to  be  called  Willamette  University. 

Section  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  order  to  constitute  this  uni- 
veiBity,  established  by  this  act,  a  general  and  efficient  seminary  of  learning, 
there  shall  be  included  within  it  a  preparatory  department,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '*  Oregon  Institute,"  which  shall  be  open  to  persons  of  both 
sexes. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  reinstatement  in  the  catalogue,  again,  of  the  old  name  "Oregon 
Institute''  to  designate  the  "University  Acaaemy,"  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  Oregon  Institute  preceded  the  Willamette  University  and  was  the  stock 
upon  which  the  later  and  larger  growth  was  engrafted.  The  Oregon  Insti- 
tute was  conceived  on  board  the  good  ship  "  Lausanne,"  the  Mayflower  of 
Oregon  Puritanism,  on  the  Centennial  Day  of  Methodism,  October  25, 1889, 
upon  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Jason  Lee  said:  "  We  will  have  our  centenary  on 
8nipboard  and  apply  the  fund  to  the  starting  of  a  school  in  the  Willamette 
valley."  The  fund  raised  on  that  memorable  occasion  amounted  to  $650. 
The  contributors  were :  Bev.  Jason  Lee,  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  mis- 
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Bion;  Bev.  A.  F.  Waller  and  wife,  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines  and  wife.  Rev.  L* 
H.  Judson  and  wife,  Rev.  James  OUey  and  wife,  Rev.  W.  W.  Kane  and 
wife,  Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish  and  wife,  H.  Campbell  and  wife,  W.  W.  Raymond 
and  wife,  Dr.  I.  L.  Babcock  and  wife,  Rev.  James  Froet  and  wife,  Rev.  Dr. 
Richmond,  H.  B.  Brewer,  George  Abernethy,  Mrs.  McKinney  ( formerly 
Mrs.  Carter)  nee  Miss  Orphia  Lankton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Holman,  nee  Miss 
Almira  Phelps,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wilson,  nee  Miss  Chloe  A.  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Raymond,  nee  Miss  Elmira  Phillips,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lee,  nee  Miss  Maria  Ware. 
The  missionaries,  out  of  their  poverty,  bequeathed,  in  this  self-sacrificing 
act  and  in  their  unselfish  lives,  a  priceless  heritage  to  posterity.  The  Ore- 
gon Institute  never  had  by  succession  or  otherwise,  any  connection  with 
the  **  Manual  Labor  Bchool''  connected  with  the  Oregon  mission  for  the 
education  and  Christianization  of  Indian  children,  and  established  in 
1834r-6.  The  Oregon  Institute  was  designed  for  the  education  of  white  chil- 
4ren,  Miss  Chloe  A.  Clark  coming  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
session  began  in- October,  1844,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted 
March  15,  1842.  This  delay  of  three  years  before  opening  the  school  was 
due  to  the  sale  of  the  buildings  Just  erected,  and  before  occupancy  and  to 
the  purchase  of  the  new  mission  school  building  from  the  missionary 
society,  together  with  the  lands  included  in  the  present  university  campus 
—  a  most  fortunate  delay,  when  we  consider  the  advantage  of  the  present 
location  and  its  influence  in  successfully  evolving  the  Idea  of  its  far-seeing 
founders. 

The  present  location,  where  now  stands  the  fair  city  of  Salem,  was 
selected,  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  Oregon  institute  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
territory,  but  under  the  Oregon  land  laws  of  1850  it  became  necessary  to 
readjust  the  basis  upon  which  to  claim  lands  thus  selected;  hence  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilson  and  wife  {nee  Chloe  A.  Clark) 
whereby  they  become  the  owners  of  the  land  under  the  donation  law,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  deeding  of  one  half  of  the  claim  to  the  university.  As 
the  outgrowth  of  this  wise  selection  and  broad  planning,  the  foundations 
of  this  beautiful  city  were  laid;  these  broad  streets,  this  beautiful  campus, 
the  state  house  grounds,  the  public  park  and  the  court  house  square  were 
the  gift  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  now  Willamette  University,  to  the  city 
and  state. 

Thus,  the  senerous,  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  Willamette 
University  planned  for  the  founding  of  a  city  and  the  upbuilding  of  higher 
education,  and  the  university  has  ever  l)een  a  potent  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  city,  and  by  its  location  here,  made  Balem  the  capital  of  the  slate  of 
Oregon. 

LOCATION. 

8alem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Willamette  river,  fifty-two  miles  south  of  Portland.  Kich  farm 
lands  lie  on  all  sides  for  many  miles.  The  scenery  is  delightfully  varied 
by  hills  on  the  south  and  across  the  river  on  the  west.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  have  a  considerable  decline  westward  toward  the  river.  Several 
living  streams  of  water  flow  through  them  into  the  Willamette,  and  in 
their  course  turn  the  powerful  wheels  of  the  great  mills.  Salem  contains 
a  population  of  15,000.  The  Willamette  University,  founded  at  a  time 
when  Salem  was  scarcely  a  townsite,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  grow 
with  the  city  and  make  its  impress  upon  the  community.  In  morals  and 
Christian  society,  Salem  has  a  g(x>d  and  deserved  reputation.  The  official 
position  of  so  many  of  its  residents,  in  county  and  state,  impart  an  in- 
creased culture  to  society.  Many  of  the  state  educational  institutions  are 
located  here,  with  their  officers  and  teachers,  which  circumstance  adds  an- 
other advantage  to  the  location  of  a  university.  The  buildings  are  in  the 
center  of  the  citv,  and  places  of  business  are  of  easy  access.  The  campus  on 
which  the  buildings  are  situated  contains  about  twenty  acres.  The  people 
of  Salem  have  ever  given  non-resident  students  a  cordial  welcome  to  their 
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tiomes,  their  ohurches  and  society.  All  circumstanoea  combine  to  make 
8alem  the  best  university  town  on  the  coast  It  is  not  so  large  as  to  absorb 
the  interests  of  a  university  ia  its  business  afTairs,  and  it  is  not  so  small  as 
to  be  unable  to  accommodate  all  its  ii^terests. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  university  building  occupies  the  center  of  the  campus;  is  built  of 
brick  and  has  four  stories  above  the  basement.  The  recitation  rooms  are 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  library,  laboratory,  and  society  halls 
are  on  the  third  floor,  and  museum  on  fourth  floor. 

The  college  of  music  building  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus and  is  lour  stories  high.  The  building  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  college  of  music. 

The  new  gymnasium  is  east  of  the  main  building,  and  is  sixty  feet  by 
eighty  feet,  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  furnishings,  and  situated  in 
a  beautiful  grove  immediately  adjoining  the  athletic  fielofs. 

There  are  several  cottages  on  the  campus,  wh(ph  are  held  for  the  use  of 
the  students. 

The  Salem  hospital  furnishes  the  students  in  medicine,  with  opportunities 
for  general  clinics. 

LIBRARY. 

The  university  has  a  good  working  library,  catalogued  for  use,  and  open 
to  all  students.  Special  reference  is  bad  to  it  in  all  class  work  where  col- 
lateral reading  can  be  done  or  investigation  appointed. 

The  library  Is  specially  rich  in  history,  theology,  and  government  reports, 
many  of  which  are  nearly  complete  flies,  and  affords  resources  of  informa- 
tion which  are  invaluable.  The  general  list  of  works  include  those  of  all 
fields  of  investigation  and  thought  We  solicit  from  our  friends  the  gifts 
of  books. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  small  but  choice  selection  of  American  and 
foreign  minerals,  a  collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  sufllcieut  to  illustrate  the 
more  important  features  of  geology — also  a  number  of  good  specimens  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  zoology.  Anyone  having  specimens  which  they  desire 
to  place  in  a  museum  will  please  correspond  with  the  president 

LABORATORIES. 

Students  in  mineralogy  and  geology  are  furnished  with  tables  and 
reagents  for  general  testing  and  blowpipe  analysis.  The  biological  depart- 
ment has  compound  microscopes,  ana  an  outfit  of  mounling  and  staining 
materials.  During  the  past  two  years  some  vei7  desirable  additions  were 
made  to  the  physical  department.  The  new  chemical  laboratory  affords 
desk  room,  shelves,  and  drawers  for  students  to  work.  It  is  provided  with 
water,  gas,  and  electricity;  also  with  facilities  for  qualitative  and  elemen- 
tary quantitative  analysis. 

OOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  university  aims  to  be  mild  but  firm  in  what  few 
regulations  it  has.  Constant  thought  is  exercised  to  cultivate  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  every  student.  Whenever  a  student  aims  to 
do  right,  and  to  be  diligent  and  successful  in  his  daily  work,  he  scarcely 
realizes  that  he  is  under  government  While  the  general  oversight  has 
special  care  for  Christian  training,  yet  the  school  is  non-sectarian  in  its 
teaching  and  government  Its  courses  of  study  are  on  a  high  grade,  com- 
paring favorably  with  other  institutions.  The  aim  is  thoroughness  in 
scholarship,  and  clears  symmetrical  and  hlgh-minded^culture. 
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After  long  experieDoe,  the  following  rules  are  found  to  seoure  the  beet 
general  government  of  the  sohool.  It  is  thought  best  to  publish  our  rules, 
In  order  that  all  may  understand  clearly  under  what  restrictions  they  place 
themselves  by  becoming  students  of  this  university.  No  well-regulated  in- 
stitution can  succeed  without  rules  of  general  government,  any  more  than 
I  the  state  without  laws. 

J  The  immediate  government  of  the  college  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president 

!  and  fkculty.    The  enrollment  of  the  student  carries  with  it  obligations  to 

]  perform  the  work  assigned,  and  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution  in 

^  study  and  deportment. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 
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ACADEMY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  PERPETUAL  HELP, 

ALBANY,  OREGON. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BENEDICTINE  SISTERS. 

This  iDstitutioD  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  pleasant  and  accessible  city 
of  Albany.  The  location  is  healthy,  the  building  well  ftirnished  with  all 
that  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

The  constant  aim  of  the  teachers  is,  while  imparting  instruction  in  all 
the  useful  and  refined  branches,  to  train  the  youthful  neart  to  virtue  and 
to  instill  a  commendable  emulation,  thus  educating  for  society  members 
who  will,  we  trust,  prove  an  honor  to  our  country.  Pupils  of  all  persua- 
sions are  equally  received,  provided  they  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  academy.  Boys  are  admitted  to  the  ages  of  ten  or  twelve.  This  acad- 
emy is  incorporated,  and  authorized  by  the  state  to  confer  academic  bonorB. 
Normal  instruction  of  aspirants  for  teachers'  certificates  a  specialty. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  elementary  and  preparatory  departments  embrace  spelling,  reading, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  object  lessons,  English  grammar  and  composition. 
United  States  history  and  geography,  letter  writing  and  composition  exer- 
cises, linear,  industrial,  and  geographical  drawing,  and  physical  culture. 

The  classical  course  embraces  rhetoric,  composition,  elocution,  literature, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  ancient  and 
modern  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

The  commercial  course  embraces  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commercial 
law,  English  grammar,  composition,  business  correspondence,  typewriting, 
and  stenographv. 

The  musical  department  affords  special  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  zither,  banjo,  mandolin,  and  guitar. 

Thorough  bass  and  harmony  is  taught  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods. 

Vocal  music,  household  economy,  and  rules  of  deportment  enter  into 
every  mule. 

Needlework  forming  an  important  point  in  female  education,  receives 
due  attention  and  is  thoroughly  taught  in  the  various  grades. 

Foreign  languages  can  be  persued  in  any  course  and  are  taught  free  of 
charge. 


,iq,m  ■    m':-mvtj 
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BISHOP  SCOTT  ACADEMY, 

PORTLAND,  OREGO.V. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Right  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  D.D.,  Ex  Officio. 

Rbv.  W.  E.  PoTWiNE,  term  expires _ 1899 

Rev.  D.  E.  Lovebidge,  term  expires — .-.1900 

Rev.  D.  C.  Garrett,  term  expires - 1901 

Edward  Cookingham,  term  expires — 1S99 

William  C.  Alvord,  term  expires 1900 

Gbobge  H.  Hill,  term  expires 1901 

FACULTY. 

Right  Rev.  B.  WISTAR  MORRI8,  D.D.,  (Blsliop  of  Oregon),  Rector. 

Rev.  JOHN  E.  SIMPSON,  Chaplain. 

J.  W.  HILL  (Yale),  B.A.,  M.D.,  Principal. 

MmtiMmaiif  and  SngtUh. 

JOHN  W.  GAVIN,  B.A.  (Yale),  Head  Master, 

Or9«k  and  Latin,  CloMical. 

EUGENE  L.  8CHAEFER,  M.A.  (MoravUn  College), 

PUfttcal  AeiMM,  Higher  MathtmuMe*,  and  Meckanteai  Drawing. 

SAMUEL  W.  SCOTT,  B.A.  (Yale), 

Latin,  MathMmatiM,  and  BooUUtping, 

G.  C.  VON  EGLOFF8TEIN, 

Modem  Language*. 

MRS.  J.  W.  HILL, 

Preparatorjf  DcpardHMK. 

•  MISS  SARA  D.  HARKER, 

JMmarg  Dwpartmttnt. 

MISS  L  L.  CROSBY. 

Shmthmnd  and  l^ptwrittng. 

MRS.  L.  E.  MAC  EWAN, 

JTiMie. 

DANIEL  P.  DYER, 

Manual  Training. 

OoL.  JAMES  JACKSON,  United  Stales  Army,  ReUred, 

DtlatUd  J*ro/0t»or  0/  MUUarjt  Sdmet  and  ToeliM. 
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Capt.  G.  C.  von  EGLOFFSTEIN,  Resident  Commandant. 

Dr.  GEORGE  F.  WILSON  (Late  Caotain  and  Assistant  8urgeon,  United 
States  Army ),  School  Ptiysician. 

MRS.  INEZ  MARTIN,  Matron. 

The  Bishop  Scott  Academy  was  founded  by  Bishop  Morris  in  1870,  tinder 
the  name  of  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School.  The  venerable  Bishop 
Scott  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  Oswego  in  1866,  and  called  it  Trinity 
Hchool.  This  school  had  a  precarious  existence  for  a  few  years,  and  was 
obliged  to  close  its  doors  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  good  teachers  to  come  to  the  then  almost  unknown  and  inacoeasible 
country.  Bishop  Morris,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1870,  having  received 
very  generous  gifts  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and 
of  money  from  church  people  here  and  in  the  east  who  were  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  education,  opened  the  present  school  under  the  name 
of  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School,  and  put  it  on  a  substantial  basis. 

In  1877  the  original  school  building  was  destroyed  by  ilre,  and  only  a  part 
of  its  furniture  and  library  saved.  The  school  was  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  in  a  desultory  manner  in  temporary  buildings.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  the  present. large  school  building  was  erected. 
In  September,  1878,  at  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  term,  the  present  prin- 
cipal. Dr.  J.  W.  Hill,  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  has  continued  In  its 
management  to  the  present  time.  In  1887  the  armory  was  built,  military 
discipline  was  introduced,  the  name  of  the  school  changed  to  Bishop  Soott 
Academy,  the  course  of  study  carefully  graded,  the  whole  school  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  institution  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. At  the  t)eginning  of  the  Easter  term,  1898,  a  manual  training  or 
Sloyd  department  was  introduced  into  the  school.  A  full  description  of 
this  is  given  elsewhere.  The  success  of  the  Bishop  Scott  Academy  has  been 
gratifying,  and  it  can  now  point  with  pride  to  its  many  former  pupils,  num- 
bering nearly  two  thousand,  many  of  whom  are  occupying  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  throughout  the  Northwest,  and  who  nave  received 
a  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  of  their  early  preparation  within  its  walla.  To 
these  old  pupils  we  refer,  with  pleasure,  as  living  evidences  of  the  success 
of  our  discipline  and  methods  of  instruction. 


OBJECT. 

The  aim  of  the  school  Is  to  give  its  pupils  a  thorough  education  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  surround  them  with  the  refining  influences  of 
a  quiet  Christian  home.'  Carefully  selected  resident  teachers  (college  grad- 
uates) assist  the  principal  in  the  attainment  of  this  object. 

The  time  of  greatest  danger  to  the  health  and  morals  of  boys  is  outside 
the  session  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  Our  school  cares  for  .its  boarders 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  At  our  school 
a  boy  is  reasonably  sure  of  escaping  the  ruin  that  often  overtakes  the  young 
while  attending  schools  and  colleges  that  do  not  pretend  to  furnish  this 
careful  oversight. 

LOCATION. 

The  academy  is  located  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  is  situated  on  high  ground,  thus  securing  ffood  drainage.  The  site  and 
campus  occupy  thirty-eight  city  lots,  or  nearly  five  blocks,  giving  ample 
ground  for  out-door  exercise  and  military  drill.  The  school  is  sufficiently 
near  the  city  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  water,  gas,  good  walks,  and  pleasant 
society.  It  is  sufficiently  distant  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city  to  be 
free  from  the  attendant  noise  and  possible  temptations,  and  yet  is  easy  of 
access  from  all  parts  by  means  of  the  several  systems  of  electric  car  lines. 
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METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Boys  preparing  for  college  or  a  scientitic  school  take  the  prescribed  course 
of  studies,  and  are  successfully  fitted  for  any  college,  university  or  scientific 
school  in  the  United  States.  Those  not  having  a  college  course  in  view  are 
given  a  thorough  English  education. 

The  mathematical  course  is  extensive  and  thorough.  Of  this  fact  the 
success  of  our  pupils  at  other  schools  and  colleges  is  evidence.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language.  Special  daily 
practice  in  reading,  writing  and  penmanship  is  given  to  all  pupils.  The 
classes  are  small,  consequently  the  teacher  comes  into  close  contact  with 
bis  pupils.  Modern  languages  are  taught  by  a  well-known  instructor  of 
many  years'  experience,  who  uses  the  natural  or  conversational  method  of 
teaching.  Boarding  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  extra  study  morning 
and  evening  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  change  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  fitting  youn^  men  for  business,  we  have  arranged,  as  will  t>e 
seen  in  our  course  of  studies,  a  commercial  course,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
fit  a  boy  acceptably  for  business  life.  Before  pupils  are  admitted  to  this 
couree  ihey  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  English  studies,  and  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  third  form  examination  in  them. 

The  commercial  department  is  not  recognized  in  the  granting  of  the 
diploma  of  the  school.  Those  completing  this  course  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  efi'ect,  but  will  not  be  considered  graduates  of  the  academy  on 
a  par  with  those  cadets  finishing  any  of  the  three  regular  courses  of  study. 

Penmanship  is  taught,  free  of  charge,  to  all  pupils  by  a  special  teacher. 
A  plain,  practical,  business  handwriting,  combining  speed  and  legibility, 
is  the  style  taught:  fiourishing  and  display  are  discouraged. 

The  academy  ofiers  thoroughly  practical  instruction  in  stenography  and 
typewriting. 
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CAPITAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  OREGON ;  W.  I.  BTALEY,  Principal. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Capital  Business  College,  having  been  established  in  September,  1889, 
has  seen  nine  years  of  stead  v,  substantial  growth.  No  regular  catalogue  has 
been  issued  since  1894,  a  college  journal  and  various  circulars  having  taken 
its  place.  Since  that  time,  many  changes  in  our  courses  of  study  have  been 
announced,  all  of  which  have  t)een  for  the  broadening  and  strengthening  of 
our  work.  The  courses  of  study  at  this  school  are  thorough  and  up-to-date, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  sinular  institution  of 
learning  in  the  land.  We  assure  persons  who  attend  the  Capital  BusiDess 
College  the  very  latest  methods  known  to  business  college  work — methods 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  modern  business  practices  and  principles.  A 
business  education,  such  as  may  be  secured  at  the  modern  business  college, 
is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  considered  a  prime  necessity,  and  of  great 
value  to  anyone,  no  matter  how  extended  or  how  limited  previous  prepam- 
tion  may  have  been.  It  is  demonstrated  daily  that  in  order  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold in  early  life,  a  young  person  must  be  prepared  to  do  something  usefuL 

It  is  intended  here  to  arouse  an  interest  in  tlie  cause  of  practical  education 
in  general,  and  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Capital  Business  College  in  par- 
ticular. We  have  endeavored  to  give  all  information  which  an  investigat- 
ing mind  might  wish,  and  nothing  will  be  found  overstated.  We  invite 
those  who  contemplate  taking  a  business  or  shorthand  course  to  make  the 
fullest  investigation  possible  into  the  merits  claimed  for  this  institution,  and 
questions  will  always  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered,  either  by  mail 
or  at  the  college  office.  We  feel  able  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  if  Indus- 
trious and  self-helpful,  and  assure  all  who  may  favor  us  with  their  attend- 
ance that  a  full  corps  of  capable  and  experienced  teachers  will  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  carry  each  student  forward  in  the  work  undertaken  as  rapidly 
as  the  different  steps  can  be  thoroughly  mastered.        ' 

We  desire  here  to  express  our  gratitude  to  former  students  and  patrons,  and 
to  the  many  friends  of  the  school,  for  the  warm  support  given  it  in  the  past, 
through  whose  hearty  cooperation  the  Capital  Business  Collese  has  attuned 
its  present  hich  standing  in  the  business  community.  To  all  of  these,  and 
to  the  general  public,  we  extend  an  invitation  to  visit  the  school  at  any 
time,  to  note  the  manv  improvements  constantly  being  made,  both  in  facili- 
ties for  work  and  methods  of  instruction. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

BUBIMESS  C0UB8E. 

Single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping;  commercial  arithmetic;  busineas 
correspondence;  commercial  law;  business  writing;  office  practice  in  whole- 
sale, bank,  commission,  and  freight;  business  practice,  local  and  interoom- 
munieation;  business  and  legal  forms;  grammar;  spelling. 

8H0BTHAND  C0XIB8B. 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  manifolding,  grammar,  spelling,  business  and 
legal  forms,  busmess  correspondence,  business  writing,  letter  copying,  offioe 
practice. 
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Books  and  stationery  for  the  business  course  cost  from  $10  to  $18,  of  which 
16  to  $9  is  required  on  entering.  Books  and  stationery  for  the  shorthand 
coarse  cost  from  $5  to  $7,  of  which  $3  to  $4.60  is  required  on  entering. 

8CHOLABSHIF8. 

Beginning  with  the  1807  school  year,  we  discontinued  the  issue  of  any 
two-year  scholarBhips.  Experience  has  taught  ub  that  the  system  is  unfair 
for  students  in  some  cases,  and  unfair  for  the  school  in  others.  By  the  old 
plan  it  was  never  expected  that  a  student  would  spend  two  full  years  in 
school,  nor  any  considerable  part  thereof,  to  complete  the  business  course; 
nevertheless,  he  had  that  privilege,  and  it  must  be  plain  to  any  person  who 
will  give  the  matter  careful  thought  that  when  a  student  spent  a  longer 
time  than  the  average  to  complete  a  course,  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  school,  and  when  a  student  finished  the  course  in  a  shorter  time  tnan 
the  average,  it  would  work  a  hardship  on  him.  The  present  plan  of  selling 
tuition  is  the  only  fair  one.  Each  student  pays  for  the  exact  time  he  goes. 
When  payment  is  made  in  advance  for  six  or  nine  months,  the  holder  of 
the  scholarship  is  entitled  to  that  much  time,  which  may  be  used  at  his 
convenience,  part  one  winter  and  |>art  the  next,  if  so  desired.  Our  tuition 
rates  are  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  high-grade  instruction.  Do  not  l)e 
deceived  by  low  tuition.  Bemember  that  you  cannot  get  something  for 
Dothing.  Others  have  tried  it  and  failed.  The  best  way  is  always  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

KH0LI8H  C0T7BSK. 

Spelling  and  defining,  business  correspondence,  business  writing,  com- 
mercial law,  grammar,  arithmetic 

Books  and  stationerv  for  the  English  course  cost  from  $4  to  $6,  most  of 
which  is  required  at  first. 

Many  people  suppose  that  typewriting  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
learned  without  an  instructor,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    A  carefully  i 


course  of  fingering  must  be  learned  in  order  to  become  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  typewriter.  It  is  much  easier,  and  requires  less  time,  to  learn  right 
when  beginning,  than  to  learn  over  after  a  wrong  system  of  fingering  has 
been  acquired.  Students  of  this  department  are  under  the  care  of  an  experi- 
euoed  instructor,  and  receive  just  such  a  training  as  experience  has  taught 
us  that  the  business  world  demands  of  typewriter  operators.  This  depart- 
ment is  supplied  with  the  leading  machines  in  use.  We  use  nothing  but 
the  best 
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EUGENE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 

EUGENE,  OREGON. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

J.  A.  BusHNELL JuDCtion,  Oregon 

K.  H.  SiCKAFOOSE -  --- MoDmouth,  Oregon 

J.  H.  Hawley Monmouth,  Oregon 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Cowi^ McMinuville,  Oregon 

J.  D.  Matlock - Eugene,  Oregon 

J.  T.  Callison ^ ---Eugene,  Oregon 

Neal  Cheetham Olympia,  Washington 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  A.  BusHNELL President 

J.  D.  Matlock —Vice-President 

J.  T.  Callison Vice-President 

Dr.  J.  8.  Dale _ Treasurer* 

W.  R.  HoLLENBECK Secretary 

E.  C.  Sandersox Dean 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Eugene  C.  8ani»erson,  Dean.  A.B.,  Oskaloosa  College.  1883;  A.M., 
Oskaloosa  College,  J886;  B.D.,  Drake  University,  1893;  B.8.T.,  University 
of  Chicago,  IM>4;  D.D.,  Willamette  University,  1896. 

Morton  L.  iiosR,  Associate  Professor,  (jraduate  from  the  Bible  College, 
Drake  University,  1893. 

John  J.  Handsaker,  Leader  in  Missionary  History  and  Biography. 

The  university  department  of  Greek  under  Professor  John  Straub  is  so 
complete  and  thorouj^b,  includiuR  New  Testament  Greek,  that  it  meets  all 
our  requirements  in  the  Divinity  course.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
departments  with  wliich  we  have  associated  our  course  of  study;  such  as 
the  departments  of  elocution,  mental  science,  literature,  geology,  philos- 
ophy, sociology,  etc. 

Several  special  lecturers  will  be  secured  for  the  next  school  year. 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

The  Divinity  school  is  adjacent  to  the  university  campus  on  the  west. 

Fourth  session  begins  Beptemt)er  20,  1898. 

Course  of  study  free,  except  a  contingent  fee  of  $3  per  term.  If  only  one 
study  is  taken  this  fee  will  be  less. 

Board  and  furnished  rooms  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week.  A  few  dollars 
will  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  otner  expenses  will  depend 
upon  the  economy  of  the  student. 

Although  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  board  of  regents  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church,  the  school  is  open  to  young  men  and  women 
without  regard  to  denominational  peculiarity.    All  who  desire  to  matricu- 
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late  must  present  satisfactory  credentials  of  their  Christian  character  and 
be  willing  to  do  hard  work. 

Although  these  schools  have  no  organic  connection,  our  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  given  by  the  University  of  Oregon. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  the  Divinity  course  and  ofTer  no  studies  given  in 
the  university. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

We  present  below  the  ministerial  course.  It  is  so  arranged  that  a  part  of 
the  studies  must  be  taken  in  the  university. 

The  Bible  is  the  principal  textbook,  while  other  necessary  studies  are  as- 
sociated with  it. 

Where  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made,  the  English  Bible  course 
may  be  completed  in  two  years  and  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 
in  four  years. 

Those  who  desire  to  take  a  few  studies,  but  not  a  full  course,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  given  proper  credit  for  the  work  done.  Thorough  preparation 
is  especially  urged  upon  all  students  who  would  equip  themselves  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  university  gives  credit  for  certain  work  in  the  Divinity  school. 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDIES. 

Sacred  history  in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world;  elocu- 
tion, university;  scripture  exegesis,  including  harmony  of  the  gospels;  liter- 
ature, university;  the  life  and  times  of  Christ;  Biblical  canonics  (lectures). 

SECOND  YEAR  STUDIES. 

Homiletics;  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons;  ethics,  university; 
loffic,  university;  scripture  exegesis;  rhetoric  and  oratory,  university; 
biblical  hermeneutics;  r^ew  Testament  theology  (lectures). 

THIRD  YEAR  STUDIES. 

Church  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine; New  Testament  Greek,  university;  astronomy;  Hebrew;  psychology, 
university:  biblical  typology,  prophecy  and  biography;  Old  Testament 
theology  (lectures). 

FOURTH  YEAR  STUDIES. 

Hebrew;  geology,  university;  missionary  history  and  bioerapby;  sociol- 
ogy (lectures);  evidences  of  Christianity;  history  of  philosophy,  university; 
pastoral  theology;  practical  methods  in  church  work;  comparative  religion. 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  COURSE. 

This  course  includes  all  the  above  studies  except  astronomy,  Hebrew, 
New  Testament  Greek,  history  of  philosophy,  and  comparative  religion. 

This  course  leads  to  a  certificate  and  the  title,  **  Graduate  in  the  English 
Bible  Course.''  However,  no  certificate  shall  be  presented  to  any  student 
who  has  not  secured  satisfactory  grades  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  physiology,  United  States  history,  botany,  and  general  history. 

THE  FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE. 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  order  to  grad- 
uate from  this  course  each  student  is  required  to  finish  the  studies  of  one  of 
the  standard  courses  in  the  university,  or  some  other  accepted  school,  to  the 
close  of  the  sophomore  year  or  the  equivalent  studies. 

Not  less  than  one  year  of  the  required  work  must  be  done  in  the  Divinity 
school. 

9 
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POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

The  new  buildings,  with  its  dormitory  rooms,  eating  apartments,  chapel, 
recitation  roions,  and  library  room,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
divinity  school. 

The  library  has  steadily  grown,  till  now  it  contains  several  hundred 
volumes. 

'1  he  regular  attendance  this  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
HC'hool.  Among  our  students  are  eleven  who  look  forward  to  preacnlng  as 
a  life-work.    Several  others  are  expected  next  autumn. 

I  )o  you  wish  to  study  for  the  ministry  ?  Then  consider:— 

That  we  offer  two  distinct  ministerial  courses. 

'1  hat  in  addition  to  the  several  courses  of  the  university,  we  provide  In- 
structions in  sacred  history,  scripture  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  homiletics, 
pastoral  theology,  Hebrew,  churcn  history,  etc. 

That  the  university  affords  ample  facilities  for  training  in  elocution  and 
voice  culture. 

That,  by  attending  school  here  you  will  be  associated,  in  literary  and  re- 
ligious work,  with  several  hundred  of  the  brightest  and  best  young  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

That  we  have  a  valuable  and  growing  theological  library. 

That  among  the  advantages  of  the  university  are:  A  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes;  a  well-equipped  gymnasium;  a  reading-room,  w^hereare 
kept  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals;  Professor  Condon's 
great  geological  collection ;  several  literary  societies  for  debate,  parliament- 
ary procedure  and  extempore  speaking. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

HISTORY. 

The  association  in  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  by  Messrs. 
John  R.  Mott  and  J.  A.  Dummett,  about  February,  1S92.  Since  that  time 
the  growth  has  been  steady  until  now  it  is  recognized  by  lx>th  faculty  and 
students  as  one  of  the  strongest  student  organizations  in  the  university. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  encourage  Christian  work.  Christian 
living,  and  Christian  ideals  in  student  life.  This  it  does  by  its  devotional 
meetings,  by  committee  work,  by  Bible  study,  and  personal  and  united 
^^ffort  for  bringing  young  men  to  the  Savior.  In  a  word,  the  association 
ijtands  for  the  highest  development  of  man,  mentally,  spiritually,  and  pby- 
isically. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  of  the  association  is  of  three  kinds — active,  associate,  and 
•8ii8taiuing.  All  men,  either  students  or  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are 
members  of  any  evangelical  church,  may  become  active  members.  Young 
men  of  good  moral  character  may  become  associate  members.  Only  active 
members  can  vote  and  hold  office.  The  dues  are  twenty-five  cents  each 
semester.  The  sustaining  membership  consists  of  the  friends  of  the  aasocia- 
I  ion  who  wish  to  assist  in  the  work  by  giving  $5  a  year. 

MEETINGS. 

The  weekly  devotional  meetings,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  length,  are 
held  every  Wednesday  evening  at  6:30  in  the  south  parlor  of  the  dormitory. 
All  youn^  men  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend  these  meetings. 

We  k>elieve  it  to  bo  very  advantageous  for  every  young  man  to  connect 
liimself  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  a  work  that  only  students  can  do, 
and  it  is  a  work  destined  to  be  very  far  reaching  in  its  results. 
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A  young  man  should  join  the  association  :  Because  it  will  help  to  guard 
and  deepen  his  own  spiritual  life;  the  association  will  afford  him  the  best 
poasible  training  in  methods  of  Christian  work;  he  will  gain  pleasure,  in- 
spiration, and  breadth  from  the  interdenominational  fellowship  afforded 
by  the  association;  the  association  will  give  him  the  best  opportunity  for 
helping  his  fellow  students  spiritually;  he  should  join  the  association  be- 
cause of  the  influents  his  example  will  have  on  others;  and  by  joining  the 
association  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  greatest  student  movement 
in  the  world — the  Inter-Collegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 
wliich  now  embraces  over  five  hundred  institutions  and  enrolls  over  thirty 
thousand  members. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  Y.   W.  C.   A. 

This  organization  was  aided  into  existence  in  our  institution  by  Prof.  L. 
C  Carson  and  the  girls  of  '94,  March  19,  1894.  The  association  has  grown 
until  now  there  are  twenty-five  active  and  three  associate  m«'mt)ers.  Active 
members  have  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  they  must  be  meml>erB 
of  some  evangelical  church.  Associate  memk)erB  are  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  and  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  earnest  ChriBtian 
workers. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  bring  souls  to  Christ;  to  round  out, 
and  develop  the  characters  of  its  members;  to  train  them  in  Iat)oring  for 
Christ,  and  in  thus  doing  to  aid  in  uplifting  the  standard  of  the  university. 

Religious  meetings  are  held  weekly.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
been  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  dormitory,  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  a  half 
hour.  The  short  time  spent  together  each  week  brings  the  meml)ers  into 
closer  companionship  and  secures  the  object  for  which  the  association  was 
founded. 

The  association  wants  to  enroll  every  woman  coming  to  the  University  of 
Oregon.  It  has  its  advantages,  and  asks  your  support  and  cooperation  in 
its  work  among  the  students. 
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HOLMES'  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

TEACHERS. 

MIBS  a  HOLMES, 
MR.  G.  S.  HENDERSON, 

Penman  and  Secretarg, 

MRS.  CORBETT, 

Prinetp«l  of  Xnglisk  Department. 

Prof.  MERWIN  PUGH. 

principal  of  CommareitU  Department. 

MISS  JENNIE  CONNOR, 

Principal  e/  Shorthand  D^kartmunt. 

MR.  A.  B.  BROWN, 

Teacher  of  Telegraphf. 

Prof.  LOUIS  BACH, 

Ttachtr  o/  Firench  and  German. 

MISS  B.  SCHALLER, 

Inetrumental  Music. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  pi^epare  .young  men  and  women  to  earn 
their  own  living  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  either  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  or  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  or  telegraph  operators. 
The  school  in  the  past  has  been  strictly  a  business  college,  but  for  the  past 
two  years  there  has  been  a  great  many  applications  for  a  short  English 
course,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we  have  added  English  branches,  covering 
two  or  three  years'  study. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

English  department — Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  rapid  cal- 
culations, algebra,  geometry,  Engiiah  grammar,  higher  English,  rhetoric 
and  composition,  letter  writing,  English  literature,  United  States  history, 
English  history,  ancient  history,  physical  geography,  physiology,  com- 
mercial law,  civil  government,  spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  also 
French  and  German. 

Commercial  department. — Single-entry  bookkeeping,  double-entry  book- 
keeping, business  forms,  banking,  commercial  law,  rapid  calculations, 
mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  letter  writing,  penmanship,  gram- 
mar, spelling,  business  practice. 

Shorthand  department. — Shorthand,  typewriting,  spelling,  letter  writing, 
letter  copying,  manifolding,  penmanship,  grammar,  legal  form3,  office 
work. 

Telegraphic  department. — ^Telegraphy,  typewriting,  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, railroad  work,  office  work. 

Penmanship  department. — Plain  writing,  card  writing,  lettering,  design- 
ing, blackboard  work,  drawing. 

SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE -1896-96. 

Students  in  college 405 
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PACIFIC    UNIVERSITY, 

FOBEST  GROVE,  OREGON. 

FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev.  THOMAS  McCLELLAND,  D.D.,  President, 

Prof0$$9r  of  Mental  and  Moral  Pktlooophg. 

JOSEPH  WALKER  MARSH,  Ph.D., 

Pro/oaoor  e/  Greok  and  Latin,  and  Ubrariaii. 

WILLIAM  NELSON  FERRIN,  A.M., 

Profuoor  of  JfolAmMMc*. 

ALBERT  RADDIN  BWEET8ER,  A.M., 

pTofounoT  Of  BMoft  and  ChowUHrf. 

JAMES  ROOD  ROBERTSON,  A.M., 

iVe/CMor  of  HUtor§,  Economic*  and  Civic*,  and  Jtet^trar, 

MARY  FRANCES  FARNHAM. 

(Gradnate  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  Graduate  Student  «t  Radcliffe.) 

Prine^al  of  the  Woman'*  Department  and  Inttmetor  in  SngU*h  Literature  and  Bketoric. 

Rev.  henry  LIBERTY  BATES,  A.M., 

Prineipai  of  tke  Academf. 

MARTHA  SCRIVEN  EVANS, 
(Gradomte  of  the  Curry  School  of  ExpreMlon,  Boston.) 

Inetmetor  tn  Vocal  Exprooeion,  Bngtieh  LUerainre,  and  Pkgeieal  Culture. 

HOMER  CHARLES  ATWELL,  A.B., 

Inetructor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

CLARA  WHITE  COOLEY,  A.C.M., 

Director  of  the  Coneervalorj/  of  Mueie  and  Inetmetor  in  Pianoforte,  Orffon  and  Theorg. 

JEAN  M.  SHUPP, 

Focal  Mueie. 

OLIVIA  A.  HASKELL, 

Matron  Herriek  BaU. 

E.  MERESSE, 

Inetructor  in  Preneh. 

CHARLES  E.  BRADLEY, 

Inetructor  in  ChemUtrf  and  Athletic*. 

MRS.  HOMER  C.  ATWELL, 

Inetructor  tn  MngUeh. 
GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Tualatin  Academy  was  founded  in  1848,  and  Pacific  University  in  1868, 
^  order  to  make  it  possible  for  thie  younj?  people  of  the  Pacific  northwest 
to  obtain  a  thorough  education  under  Christian  influences.    As  it  is  not 
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dependent  for  its  support  upon  the  tuition  paid  by  Its  students,  and  conse- 
quently the  mere  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  not  regarded  as  all- 
important,  the  faculty  is  able  to  maintain  thorough  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  all  grades  of  study  and  to  offer  unusual  advantages  for  advanced 
work. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR— 1898-99. 

The  fall  terra  begins  Wednesday,  September  21,  1898;  fall  term  ends  Fri- 
day, December  23,  1898;  winter  term  begins  Tuesday,  January  3,  1899; 
winter  term  ends  Friday,  March  24,  1899;  spring  term  begins  Wednesday, 
March  29,  1899;  spring  term  ends  Wednesday,  June  21,  1899. 

LOCATION. 

Pacific  University  with  its  associated  preparatory  school,  Tualatin  Acad- 
emy, is  located  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  a  beautiful,  thriving  town  of 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railway,  twenty-six  miles  from  Portland.  The  college  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  building  up  the  town.  No  drinking  saloons  are 
permitted.  Its  beautiful  location  and  well-deserved  reputation  for  general 
good  order  make  Forest  Grove  a  home  for  students,  remarkably  free  from 
the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life.  Students  will 
find  the  best  of  accommodations  at  the  lowest  charges.  In  no  community 
in  Oregon  is  the  cx)st  of  living  cheaper. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  chartered  schools  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  after  half  a  century  of  service  and  growth  it  stands  today  second  to 
none  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  as  a  type  of  the  best  grade  of  American  col- 
leges. 

The  month  of  July,  1898,  marked  a  most  important  era  in  its  history  and 
progress.  Besides  the  celebration  of  its  golden  jubilee,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  national  council  of  Congregational  churches  at  Portland^ 
Oregon,  the  first  day  of  July  witnessed  the  successful  completion  of  a  hard 
and  difficult  task  by  President  McClelland.  Three  years  ago  last  March,. 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons*  of  Chicago,  a  wealthy  and  generous  friend  of  Christian 
education,  made  an  oll'er  of  $50,000  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the 
college,  on  condition  that  $100,000  be  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  schooL 
After  three  years  of  arduous  toil  in  the  face  of  a  period  of  unprecedented 
financial  depression,  the  task  of  Dr.  McClelland  stands  complete,  the  con- 
dition has  been  met  and  Dr.  Pearson's  magnificent  gift  is  secured.  We  feel 
that  we  have  Just  cause  for  congratulation  and  that  the  second  half  century 
of  our  history  opens  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  possible.  With  this 
welcome  addition  to  our  funds  begins  an  era  of  greater  stability  and  en- 
larged possibilities  of  usefulness.  We  can,  therefore,  with  more  confidence 
than  ever  before,  invite  young  people  to  come  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing an  academic  or  collegiate  training  such  as  can  be  gained  nowhere  else 
so  well  in  all  the  Northwest. 

The  institution  has  six  buildings  in  aU. 

MARSH  MEMORIAL  HALL. 

The  most  recent,  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  Is 
thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  There  are  thirteen  recitation 
rooms,  a  reception  room,  office,  literary  society  and  Christian  association 
rooms,  art  room,  and  library.  There  is  also  a  commodious  chapel,  which 
when  thrown  open  into  the  adjoining  rooms,  will  comfortably  seat  one 
thousand  people.  The  building  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  is  heated 
throughout  by  hot  water.  No  college  building  in  the  state  can  compete 
with  it  for  beauty,  completeness,  and  general  utility. 

HERRICK  HALL. 

The  young  women's  dormitory  is  a  large,  four-story  building,  conveniently 
arranged  for  young  women  to  room  and  board,  and  afifords  table  board  for 
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a  namber  of  young  men.  The  different  floors  are  supplied  with  water,  and 
a  bath  room  with  hot  and  cold  water  provided.  Each  suite  of  rooms,  con- 
aistiDg  of  study  and  sleeping  rooms  with  large  closets,  is  adapted  to  two 
occupants.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  table,  stand,  mirror,  chairs, 
woven-wire  bed  with  mattress,  and  toilet  set.  Occupants  will  be  expectea 
to  provide  themselves  with  towels,  napkins,  and  necessary  bedding. 

MEN'S  DORMITORY. 

The  rooms  are  supplied  with  a  woven-wire  bed,  wa^hstand,  table,  chairs, 
and  stove.  Occupants  are  expected  to  provide  other  necessary  furnishings, 
including  mattress  and  beddmg. 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

A  substantial  two-story  building,  formerly  used  for  library  and  recitation 
purposes,  is  now  devoted  to  the  use  of  biological  and  chemical  laboratories. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  college  library,  now  numbering  more  than  nine  thousand  volumes, 
offers  excellent  facilities  for  reference  and  special  study,  and  is  open  to  all 
students  daily.  The  reading  room,  which  is  supplied  with  a  large  and 
well-selected  list  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals,  together  with  a 
number  of  religious  newspapers  uf  different  denominations  and  parties,  is 
also  open  to  all  students. 

The  gymnasium  affords  opportunity  for  athletic  training  and  exercise, 
and  is  open  to  all.  It  is  expected  also  that  a  trainer  for  the  football  team 
and  for  field  athletics  will  be  secured  this  coming  year. 

The  college  offers  three  general  courses  of  study —  the  classical,  scientific, 
and  literary.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  prescribed,  while  in  the  two 
upper  years  elective  courses  are  offered,  allowing  students  a  wider  range  in 
the  selection  of  studies.  It  is  believed  chat  the  prescribed  studies  will  fur- 
nish the  framework  of  a  liberal  education,  at  the  same  time  affording  the 
students  such  knowledge  of  his  individual  tastes  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  study  Hs  will  guide  him  in  an  intelligent  choice  from  the  elective 
ooarsee.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  work  to  say  that  students  from  this  institution  have  been  received 
within  the  last  four  years  into  corresponding  classes  at  Amherst  and  Wil- 
liams without  examination. 

The  academy  provides  thorough  preparation  for  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  offers  special  opportunities  for  those  desiring  thorough  training  in  the 
ocmmon  English  branches.  All  the  facilities  of  the  university  in  the  way 
of  libraries,  lectures,  etc.,  are  open  to  such  students,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  privileges  will  be  of  peculiar  value  to  those  preparing  to  teach. 

To  tnose  who  are  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  further  than  the  three 
years'  academy  course,  it  gives  a  thorough  English  education,  that  most 
essential  preparation  for  business  or  teaching. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  VOCAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

These  departments  have  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened  this 
past  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  has  been  correspondingly  better. 
The  opportunity  for  voice  culture  and  training  in  public  speaking  is  unex- 
celled. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  musical  conservatory,  under  the  same  management  as  the  other  de- 
partments, aims  to  provide  superior  facilities  for  the  study  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  in  its  elementary  and  higher  branches,  both  theoretical 
and  practical. 
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PORTLAND  ACADEMY, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

TBI  ACADKMY. 

J.  R.  WILSON,  D.D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
8.  R.  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Tueblngen, 

MmthtmmtUsM. 

KATHARINE  LUCY  TREVETT,  Farmlngton;  Parifl, 

Drutping  ofui  Frtnek. 

CAROLINE  STRONG,  Wellesley, 

MngUth  Literatttrt  and  ItUUry. 

JAMES  A.  LYMAN,  Ph.D.,  Beloit;  Johns  Hopkins, 

ChemUtrjf  and  Fkiftict. 

J.  C.  HAZZARD,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers;  Columbia, 

Latin. 

JAMES  F.  EWING,  A.M.,  Princeton, 

Latin  »nd  Hi»toty. 

JOSEPH  E.  CROCKER,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

Latin  and  Hutonf. 

ELIZABETH  N0RCR08S,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Gfrman. 

E.  E.  COURSEN,  Leipsic, 

JTtMte. 

SUSAN  EDMOND  COYLE,  A.B.,  Smith, 

/tutrwetor  for  Fir»t  T*vr  Ctau. 
TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM  M.  LADD.  Prbsiuent. 

HENRY  W.  CORBETT. 
CHARLES  E.  LADD,  Trbasurbr. 

WILLIAM  B.  GILBERT. 
JOSEPH  R.  WILSON,  Secretary. 

PRINCIPALS. 

S.  RUTHERFORD  JOHNSTON.  JOSEPH  R  WILSON. 
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BURSAR. 

WILLIAM  K  MACKENZIE. 

THE  PBBPARATOBY  SCHOOL. 

ADDISON  C.  JEWELL,  Ann  Arbor  High  School, 

Principal  mnd  Itutruetor  e/  Stxtk  Tewr. 

MARGARET  SMITH,  Iowa  Normal, 

PrimafTf. 

MAUDE  B.  C.  DEWEY,  Ann  Arbor  High  School, 

fourth  T—r. 

E.  E.  COURSEN,  Leipsic. 
JANE  H.  SMITH,  Warren  Female  Seminary;  Vaasar, 

Ste<md  Primarjf. 

K.  ALICE  QUIGG,  Indiana  Normal, 

Ft/lh  tear. 

BUILDING  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  permanent  home  of  the  academy  is  on  double  block  R,  fronting  on 
Montgomery  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  ex- 
tending south  to  Hall  street,  in  18U5  sixteen  lots  in  this  block  were  given 
to  the  academy  by  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett;  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  W.  S. 
Ladd  the  same  vear  purchased  and  transferred  to  the  academy  the  two 
remaining  lots  of  the  block,  and  erected  on  the  grounds  an  academy  build- 
ing. The  building  is  of  brick,  in  Flemish  style,  two  stories  high,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet  long,  and  sixty  feet  deep.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  make  the  building  complete  in  all  its  appointments  and  furniture. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Portland  Academy  was  established  July,  1889,  and  opened  for  instruction 
September  23d  of  the  same  year.  The  school  was  incorporated  June  16, 
IBSZj  for  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  of  teaching  ''the  prin- 
ciples of  a  scientifio,  classical,  and  literary  education  under  Christian  in- 
flaence." 

The  general  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
five  in  number;  the  immediate  direction  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty,  who  are  empowered  by  the  trustees  to  determine  the  subjects, 
method,  and  order  of  study,  and  to  make  such  rules,  not  conflicting  with 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school. 

The  corporate  name  of  the  school  is  Portland  A<cademy. 

The  school  is  organized  into  two  departments — the  academy  proper  and  a 
preparatory  school.  The  preparatory  school  receives  boys  and  girls  at  an 
early  age  and  fits  them  for  the  academy;  the  academy  receives  boys  and 
girls  who  have  completed  the  preparatory  course  or  a  course  of  like  grade. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  academy  is  to  fit  for  college:  in  accordance 
with  this  aim,  college  requirements  have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  courses 
of  instructions  ofi'ered.  At  the  same  time,  these  courses  have  been  so  or- 
sanized  as  to  furnish  generous  culture  and  thorough  training  for  those  who 
Qo  not  intend  to  enter  college. 
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LATIN. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  first  year,  and  is  required  throughout  the  classical 
course,  and  until  the  end  of  the  third  ^^ear  of  the  scientific.  The  first  year 
is  given  to  the  lesson  booic  and  selections  of  easy  Latin:  the  second  year  is 
given  to  Eutropius  and  other  elementary  Latin  and  Latin  prose;  the  fourth 
year,  to  Virgil  and  Latin  prose;  the  fifth  year,  to  Cicero  and  Latin  prose. 
Reading  at  sight  is  begun  in  the  second  year  and  continued  thn>ughout  the 
course.  The  minimum  amount  required  for  the  classical  course  is — Csesar, 
four  books,  with  the  geography,  of  his  campaigns  atid  the  organ izatiou  of 
his  army;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the  u^neid;  Cicero,  six  orations,  with  the  his- 
tory of  liome  for  his  period;  and  in  Latin  prose,  composition  kiased  on  the 
authors  read,  equivalent  to  Daniell's  new  Latin  composition. 

GREEK. 

The  Greek  coun«e  extends  over  three  years,  beginning  with  the  first  term 
of  the  third  year  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  The  first  year 
is  given  to  the  first  Greek  book  and  the  Anabasis;  the  second  year,  to  the 
Anabasis  and  Greek  prose;  the  third  year  to  Homer,  Greek  prose,  and  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  minimum  of  work  done  is  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  three  books  of  Homer,  and  Greek  prose  on  two  books  of  the  An- 
abasis. Translation  at  sight  is  begun  in  the  first  year,  and  forms  a  part  of 
class  work  and  of  examinations  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  given  above,  one  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  selections  from  Herodotus  are  offered  as  elect! ves. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  prescribed  course  in  mathematics  comprises  arithmetic,  including  the 
metrics  system  of  weights  and  measures,  algebra  T  Wells'  Essentials)  com- 
plete, plane  and  solid  geometry,  higher  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. Students  are  taught  not  the  memorizing  of  set  rules  and  the 
mere  solution  of  problems,  but  to  understand  the  principles  and  processes 
of  mathematics. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  course  in  natural  science  includes  physical  geography,  botany, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  course  in  botany  continues  for  two  terms, 
the  first  of  which  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  structure  of  plants,  the  second 
to  plant  analysis  and  the  forming  of  an  herbarium.  The  courses  in  physics 
and  in  chemistry  occupy  a  year  each.  The  laboratory  method  is  followed 
in  both;  in  physics,  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  Gage's  Elements  and 
Shaw's  Physics'  by  Experiment;  in  chemistry,  by  the  plan  of  Remsen's 
Elements.  Both  courses  are  supplemented  by  such  additional  reading  and 
experimental  work  as  may  seem  l^est.  For  those  who  desire  to  carry  the 
study  of  chemistry  beyond  the  first  year's  work,  a  second  optional  year  is 
provided,  when  courses  will  be  offered  in  organic  chemistry  and  chemical 
analysis. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  power  to  read  easily  and  write  correctly  the  language  in  question  is 
the  first  aim  of  these  courses.  The  first  term  is  given  up  to  grammar  and 
exercises,  oral  and  written.  Reading  is  i)egun  in  the  second  term  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pages  of 
standard  literature  are  read.  French  composition  and  German  compodtioix 
are  carried  through  the  course.  Frequent  drills  in  conversation  on  easy 
subjects  are  given  from  the  first.  By  this  method  the  student  learns  not 
only  to  read,  but  also  to  write  and  speak  the  languages,  and  to  understand 
them  when  spoken  by  others. 

HISTORY. 

In  modern  history,  the  course  begun  in  the  preparatory  school  is  oou- 
tinued  in  the  academy,  and  comprises  American  history  in  the  first  year, 
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elementary  English  history  in  the  second  year,  English  history  and  Ameri- 
can history  studied  topically  in  the  fourth  vear.  In  ancient  history,  a 
course  of  reading  in  the  stories  of  the  old  world,  and  an  elementary  course 
in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  given  iu  the  first  and  second  years 
as  a  preparation  for  the  reading  of  the  classics ;  this  in  the  fifth  year  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  sketch  of  ancient  history,  including  the  early  history  of 
Israel  and  a  more  detailed  ntudy  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Home,  with 
Oman's  Greece  and  Allen's  Rome  as  textbooks. 

ENGLISH. 

The  aim  in  this  department  is  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  his  own 
language,  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  correctly,  and 
gracefully,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  thoughts  of  others  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  literature.  To  this  end,  work  iu  English  is  required  through 
the  entire  course.  The  elements  of  rhetoric  are  also  studied,  with  constant 
practical  application. 

From  the  second  year  of  the  course,  selections  from  the  best  English  and 
American  authors  are  carefully  read.  During  the  last  year  these  include 
the  selections  given  in  the  lists  adopted  by  the  commission  cf  colleges  in 
New  England. 

In  the  fourth  year  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  English  literature  is 
studied,  and  arranged  in  periods.  This  is  designed  to  form  a  framework 
which  may  he  filled  by  more  extended  reading  in  later  life. 

RHETORICAL  EXERCISES. 

Rhetorical  delivery  includes  the  management  of  the  voice,  the  gesture, 
the  attitude,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 

The  object  of  the  work  in  this  depi^rtment  is  to  give  such  instruction  as 
will  best  fit  the  student  for  public  address,  without  aiming  to  teach  the  art 
of  mimicry  or  that  of  stage  or  dramatic  effect.  This  work  is  required  of 
every  student  pursuing  one  of  the  regular  courses.  As  mu6h  class  work  is 
done  a»  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  time  allotted  for  this  exercise  will 
allow,  but  the  main  dependence  is  placed  upon  individual  drill  and  criti- 
cism in  the  rendering  of  selections  and  the  delivery  of  original  orations. 

Orations  and  select  declamations  will  be  given  in  the  chapel,  before  the 
body  of  students,  by  members  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  classes. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

Selections  from  the  English  Bible  form  a  portion  of  the  readings  in  the 
English  work  of  both  departments  of  the  school.  In  the  fifth  year  Bible 
history  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  work  of  history. 

DRAWING. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  given,  without  additional  charge,  as  a  part  of 
the  general  course  of  education.  It  begins  with  the  drawing  of  simple 
objects,  elementary  perspective,  and  drawing  from  the  cast.  A  si)ecial 
advanced  course  of  drawing  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  yearns  work  in  an 
art  school,  i.  e.,  a  thorough  study  of  the  antique,  and  later,  drawing  from 
life.  One  year  of  drawing  is  required  from  every  academy  student  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

MUSIC. 

The  work  in  this  department,  for  the  preparatory  classes,  consists  of  rudi- 
mentary instruction  and  a  thorough  course  in  sight  reading  and  class  sing- 
ing. A  mixed  chorus  for  the  academy  students  furnishes  ample  opportu- 
nity for  instruction  in  concerted  music. 
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LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  in  the  several  departments,  and  includes  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence in  all.  It  is  a  working  library,  to  be  used  as  such,  under  the  direction 
of  the  several  instructors. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratories  for  chemistry  and  physios  and  the  lecture  room  are  fitted 
with  work  tables  and  hoods  of  improved  construction.    The  supply  of  ap- 

f)aratus  is  enlarged  to  meet,  so  far  as  possible,  the  needs  of  modern  methods 
n  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  physics,  general  chemistry,  and  chemical 
analysis,  and  in  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

The  academy  has  received  two  valuable  collections:  From  Mrs.  Jamee  R 
Montgomery,  Portland,  Oregon,  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  corals  from 
Samoa  and  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  firom  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Townsend, 
Ph.D.,  Newport,  Oregon,  a  collection  nearly  complete  of  Oregon  shells. 

The  academy  has  recently  received  from  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd-Corbett,  Port- 
land, a  large  collection  of  photographs,  mounted  and  framed.  The  ooUeo- 
tion  includes  many  photographs  of  historic  interest,  and  when  catalogued 
and  in  place  will  make  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  history  and  literature. 

STANDING  AND  DEPORTMENT. 

A  report  will  be  sent  at  the  close  of  each  term  to  the  parent  cnr  guardian 
of  each  student,  giving  the  student's  standing  for  the  term  in  the  several 
studies  pursued. 

Special  reports  will  be  sent  of  students  found  falling  below  grade  in  one 
or  more  stuaies. 

In  the  matter  of  deportment,  the  school  has  no  system  of  demerits,  and 
no  set  rules.    Students  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  commonly  recognized 

Erinciples  of  conduct  and  good  order,  and  to  Domply  with  all  regulations 
ere  given,  or  which  hereafter  may  be  Judged  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  work  here  offered,  or  any  part  of  it.  Failure  to  comply  with  these 
principles  and  regulations,  persistent  inattention  to  study,  or  repeated  ab- 
sence without  excuse  from  school,  or  recitation,  or  any  required  exerdse 
will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  severing  the  relation  of  the  pupil  with 
tiie  school. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REVIEWS. 

As  a  rule  there  are  no  general  term  reviews.  There  are  daily  reviews, 
and  such  occasional  reviews  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  perfect  the  stu- 
dent in  anv  particular  part  of  a  subject;  students  are  expected  from  the 
results  of  these  and  the  regular  daily  exercises  to  pass  an  examination  at 
the  end  of  each  term  on  the  whole  work  of  the  term. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  STUDY. 

The  schoolday  is  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  morning  session,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  comprises  three  recitation  periods.  The  afternoon  session 
begins  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and  comprises  four  recitation  periods.  The  academy 
aims  to  cultivate  in  its  students  habits  of  regular  and  careful  study.    No 

gains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  appointments  for  study  in  the  academy 
uilding  ample  and  complete.  The  nours  l>etween  9  a.  m.  and  12  m.,  and 
between  1:80  p.  m.  and  8:30  p.  m.,  all  students  are  expected  to  devote  to 
school  work,  and  all  students  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  are  re- 
quired to  spend  these  hours  in  the  school  building,  where  they  are  assigned 
hours  and  places  of  study,  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  Students  of 
other  classes  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  their  parents,  elect  to  spend 
their  study  hours  within  these  limits  at  home.  Students  found  abusing 
this  liberty  or  failing  to  make  due  preparation  in  their  studies  may  be  re- 
auired  to  study  stated  hours  each  day  In  the  academy  building  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

The  grade  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student  is  recorded  on  the  scale  of 
units  frona  one  to  ten.  Every  student  who  has  complete^  the  work  as  pre- 
scribed in  either  the  classical  or  the  scientific  course  may  receive  a  certifi- 
cate  in  teBtimony  of  the  same.  No  student,  however,  is  entitled  to  a  certi- 
ficate whose  work  in  any  department  of  the  course  in  which  he  is  classified 
is  incomplete;  or  whose  grade  of  scholarship  in  any  studv  is  below  five; 
or  whose  average  grade  of  scholarship  is  below  six.  Such  student  may, 
however,  receive  a  certified  statement  of  his  actual  attainments  in  any  or 
all  of  the  studies  pursued  by  him  in  the  school.  No  student  is  recom- 
mended for  college  examinations,  or  for  admission  to  college  upon  certifi- 
cate, in  any  study  in  which  his  average  grade  of  scholarship  is  below  seven. 

IN  DECLAMATION. 

The  Wilcox  prizes,  one  of  |30  and  one  of  $20,  are  given  by  Mr.  Theo.  B. 
Wilcox,  for  excellence  in  declamation  at  the  annual  contest. 

IN  MATHEMATICS. 

The  Nichols  prizes,  one  of  $25  and  one  of  $15,  are  given  by  Dr.  A.  8. 
Nichols,  of  Portland,  for  highest  scholarship  in  the  mathematics  of  the 
course.  The  award  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  course,  and 
is  determined  by  the  record  of  all  the  recitations  and  examinations  in  this 
department. 

AWARDS  FOR  1897. 

The  first  prize  in  declamation  to  Anna  Grace  Warren,  of  the  class  of  '98, 
and  the  second  to  George  Tustin  Murton,  of  the  class  of  '08. 

The  first  prize  in  mathematics,  to  Linus  Brooks  Brainard,  and  the  second 
to  John  Kirk  wood  Mackie. 

The  first  prize  in  Greek  to  John  Kirkwood  Mackie,  and  the  second  to 
Albert  Muraock  Doty. 
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PORTLAND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

A.  P.  ARMSTRONG,  LL.B.,  Principal;  J.  A.  WESCO,  Pknhait  amd  Sbcbbtakt. 
COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  busiuess  course  includes  spelling,  grammar,  plain  writing,  arithmetic, 
correspoudence,  commercial  law,  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
banking,  business  forms,  business  and  office  practice. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  shorthand,  typewriting,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, plain  writing,  correspondence,  manifolding,  letter  copying,  busineae 
and  legal  forms,  business  and  office  practice. 

TIME  OP  COMMENCING. 

In  this  school  the  year  is  not  divided  into  terms,  and  there  is  no  particu- 
lar season  that  \b  better  than  another  in  which  to  begin.  Students  may 
enter  at  such  times  as  are  most  convenient  to  themselves,  whether  in  the 
first,  middle,  or  last  of  a  week  or  month,  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter ;  school  continues  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Begin  now ;  this 
is  the  best  time. 

EXAMINATIONS 

There  are  no  examinations  in  any  branch  on  entering.  These  take  place 
previous  to  promotion  from  one  department  to  the  next  higher,  and  at  time 
of  graduation.    All  examinations  are  conducted  in  writing. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ENTERING. 

We  admit  students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  Those  who  cannot 
enter  u{K)n  a  business  or  a  shorthand  course,  because  of  a  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary preparatory  education,  are  assigned  to  the  English  department,  where 
they  may  remain  until  sufficiently  advanced  to  begin  a  regular  course. 

CLASS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  at  all  times  several  classes  in  the  different  studies  of  the  English 
department  which  recite  daily.  Besides  these,  there  are  general  class  exer- 
cises and  lessons  in  penmanship,  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  dictation, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  which  each  student  receives  individual  instruction  in 
all  studies  pursued  at  such  times  as  he  may  need  it.  No  one  is  hurried 
through  the  school  without  understanding  the  work,  nor  is  anyone  pre^ 
vented  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  and  application  will  ^per- 
mit.  Each  does  the  b^t  he  can,  with  necessary  attention  and  instruction 
from  teachers,  and  each  stands  as  entirely  on  his  own  merits  here  as  he 
must  in  the  world  at  large. 

TIME  FOR  COMPLETING  A  COURSE. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  time  required  for  completing  any  of  our  sev- 
eral courses  of  study.    The  average  time  for  the  business  course  is  six 
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months ;  for  the  shorthand  course,  six  months.  Students  are  not  graduated 
from  the  English  department,  while  to  complete  the  special  penmanship 
course  requires  from  six  to  twelve  mouths.  Only  one  definite  promise  is 
made  ^Ith  regard  to  what  a  student  may  accomplish  in  a  given  time,  which 
applies  to  every  branch  in  which  instruction  is  given,  to-wit:  Each  student 
has  the  privilege  of  advancing  in  the  work  undertaken  as  rapidly  as  the 
different  steps  can  be  thoroughly  mastered,  regardless  of  the  progress  of  any 
other  student 

The  English  course  includes  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic, spelling,  grammar,  correspondence,  geography,  and  history. 

The  special  penmanship  course  includes  plain  and  ornamental  writing, 
card  writing,  nourishing,  lettering,  designing,  engrossing,  drawing,  speci- 
men making,  blackboard  work,  etc. 
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ST.  HELEN'S  HALL, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Right  Rev.  B.  WI8TAR  MORRIS,  D.D.  (Biahop  of  Oregou  i, 

MUctor  and  Fovndtr. 

MISS  ELEANOR  E.  TIBBETTS,  Ph.D.  ( University  of  Pennsylvania S 

Prineip<tl. 

Rev.  JOHN  WINDSOR  WEATHERDON, 

Chaplain. 

MISS  ALICE  M.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Penusylvunla^ 

InttruetoT  in.  Urtek  and  Latin. 

MRS.  JULIA  H.  BAUER, 

Instructor  in  German  and  French, 

MISS  IRENE  EASTMAN  (B.S.,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Post  Graduate  Student, 

Vassar,  1894^5), 

/Mtrnctor  in  Xnglink  and  Littratwre. 

MISS  HARRIET  FRIENDLY  (Mills*  Seminary  and 
Agricultural  College), 

Inatruetor  in  MathtmaticM. 

MADAME  E.  A.  PERROTTET-FROST  (Eoole  Supericure  des*  Jeunes 

Filles  de  MorgeH  [Switzerland];  Staats  Examen 

[Philologie],  Berlin,  Germany.) 

MISS  CAROLINE  AGUSTA  JENKINS,  B.A.  (Smith). 

In  Charge  of  Study  Hall. 

MISS  KATHERINE  vale  (Student  at  Toronto  Unlversiiv). 

ln»lructor  iu  Science  and  Hittorjf, 

MISS  HONORA  CANNON  ( Cook  County  Normal  School  \ 

In  Charge  of  Primary  Department. 

MISS  KATHERINE  GOLD  and   MISS  LAURA  DUTliO. 

Intcrmtdiate  Department. 

MISS  EMMA  TRACY  (Pupil  of  Mifts  Caroline  T.  Haven;  Gra.luaie 
Felix  Adier  Kindergarten  Normal  School), 

In  Charge  o/  Training  Clatt  /br  Teaeher;  and  0/  Model  Kindergarten. 

MISS  EMMA  HABERSHAM. 

In  Charge  of  the  Ttcei/th  Street  Kindergarten. 
ART. 

MISS  RACHEL  TAYLOR  ( Member  of  Art  Students'  Leaguei. 
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MISS  EVA  TREW  (Pupil  of  Carl  Reinecke,  Leipsic), 

Ftfod  0/  Mmrie  DtpoHment. 

MISS  BERTHA  SEDGWICK  (Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer,  Paris), 

A»ti»ta»t  in  ItutrumeiUal  DtpartmetU. 

MRS.  WALTER  REED  (Pupil  of  Trabadelo,  Paris,  and  of  Victor  Harris 
and  Emilio  Belari,  New  York ), 

Tiutntttor  in  VoetU  Jhuie, 

Prof.  ERNEST  O.  SPITZNER, 

Inatruetor  on  VtoUm. 

MANUEL  B.  PALACIOS, 

/fwCmctor  en  MandoUm. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  SPENCER  and  MRS.  L.  N.  MILLER, 
MISS  CAROLINE  AUGUSTA  JENKINS, 

Smtdlah  Gtrntnaatiee. 

MISS  C.  HPRAUER, 

Dancing.  , 

MRS.  MARGARET  MACKAY, 

Matron. 

HOLT  C.  WILSON,  M.D., 

rinting  Pkpnelan. 

MISS  FRANCES  WOODS,  M.D.  ( Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila.), 

BsHdent  Phgaieian  and  Ifurse. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  Right  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris,  D.D., 
and  first  opened  on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1869,  with  Miss  Mary  B. 
Rodney  as  principal.  Miss  Lydia  Rodney  as  first  assistant,  and  Miss  Clemen- 
tiDa  Rodney  in  charge  of  the  music  department.  It  opened  with  three 
teachers  and  fifty  pupils,  and  closed  with  six  teachers  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  pupils. 

Three-quarters  of  the  block  of  ground  upon  which  the  school  was  built 
was  purchased  of  the  widow  of  Bishop  Scott,  and  the  remaining  two  lots 
of  Mr.  Charles  Holman.  This  valuable  site  was  secured  largely  through 
tlie  liberality  of  Mr.  John  D.  Wolfe  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Catharine 
Wolfe,  of  New  York  City,  whose  large-hearted  generosity  should  ever  be 
rememk)ered  in  recalling  the  early  history  of  this  institution. 

The  school  continued  its  work  in  the  original  buildings  on  Fourth  street, 
between  Madison  and  Jefferson,  until  the  year  1890,  when  the  property  was 
sold  to  the  city  of  Portland  for  the  use  of  a  city  hall. 

On  the  ninth  of  June  of  that  year  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  large 
and  commodious  building  was  laid,  and  the  school  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils  removed  thither  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  of  the  next 
year,  having  taken  temporary  quarters  in  the  former  building,  which  was 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Main  streets.  The  whole  number  of 
popils  this  year  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

The  school  remained  for  twenty -seven  years  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  B. 
Roduey  and  her  sisters,  Miss  Lydia  Rodney  and  Miss  Clementina  Rodney, 
with  varied  attendance  in  the  number  of  its  pupils,  until  nearly  two  thous- 
10 
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and  girls  of  this  Northwest  coast  bad  passed  under  their  teachini?  and  in- 
fluenoe.  After  Miss  Rodney's  death — on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  18^^— the 
school  was  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term  in  its  ftill  and  regular  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline  by  Miss  Lydia  Rodney  and  Miss  Ciementina 
Rodney,  who  for  the  same  long  period  of  years  had  served  the  church  in 
iheir  high  calling  with  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  devotion,  not  even  second  to 
that  of  their  sister. 

The  school  opened  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  its  history  with  Miss  Elea- 
nor Tebl)etts,  Ph.D.,  as  principal,  aitsisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  instractors 
selected  from  among  graduates  of  Eastern  colleges  and  prominent  schools, 
both  East  and  West. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  rector  and  board  of  directors,  through  the  agency  of 
the  principal,  to  make  every  department  of  the  school  as  strong  and  com- 

Elete  as  possible.  The  high  standard  of  Christian  culture  and  training  that 
as  characterized  this  instiution  in  the  past  is  maintained  and,  at  the  same 
time,  patrons  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  latest  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction. 
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ST.  MARY'S  ACADEMY, 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  8ISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  NAMES, 

JACKSONVILLE,  OREGON. 

St.  Mary '8  Academy  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  town  of  JackHonvHle, 
now  easily  accessible  by  the  Rogue  River  Valley  railway. 

The  object  of  thiH  institution  is  to  impart  to  young  ladies  a  Christian  edu- 
cation, solid,  useful,  and  cultured;  in  a  word,  to  teach  them  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  most  approved  schools. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  pupils  is  attended  to  with 
the  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  most  devoted  attention  paid  to  their  domes- 
tic comfort.  Although  the  pupils  are  at  all  hours  under  the  watchful  care 
and  government  of  their  teachers,  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild  and 
parental.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners,  and 
these  are  made  tt>  harmonize  with  the  most  ladylike  deportment. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  reception  of  pupils  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  all  interference  with  the  convictions  of  non-Catholics 
is  carefully  avoided.  Ocxxl  order,  however,  requires  that  all  should  conform 
to  the  general  regulations  of  the  academy. 

THE  STDDIE3. 

The  institution  is  incorporated  and  authorized  by  the  state  to  confer  grad- 
uating honors,  which  consist  of  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal. 
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THE  ACADEMY  ST.  JOSEPH, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP  THE  8I9TER9  OP  8T.  FRANCIS, 

PENDLETON,  OREGON. 

LOCATION. 

This  iustitutlon  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  fertile  hill,  and  oommands  to 
the  west  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  growing  city  of  Pendleton,  and  to 
the  east  the  varying  and  grand  sceneries  of  the  Blue  mountains.  The 
natural  advantases  of  a  mild  climate,  and  of  a  pure,  bracing  mountain  air, 
recommend  8t.  Joseph's  academy  and  college  to  ail  parents  anxious  for  the 
health  of  their  daughters. 

THE  BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  and  heated  throughout  by  the  hot 
water  system.  The  plumbing  is  scientific,  and  the  ventilation  according  to 
the  best  methods. 

The  grounds  are  extensive  and  afford  every  facility  for  outdoor  exercise 
in  which  the  pupils  are  ooliged  to  participate. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  examined  and  ranked  according  to  their 
pronciency. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Difference  of  religion  is  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  pupils,  provided 
they  conform  to  what  the  discipline  of  the  school  requires.  All  Interference 
with  the  convictions  of  non-Catholics  is  carefully  avoided.  Catechism, 
Bible  history  and  church  history  are  taught  in  regular  graded  classes  to 
Catholic  pupils.  Every  Catholic  pupil  is  required  to  attend  regularly  to 
her  religious  duties. 
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OEEGON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

WiLiiiAH  P.  Lord Qovernoip 

H.  R  KiNCAiD {Secretary  of  State 

G.  M.  Irwin Superiulendent  of  Public  Instruction 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

J.  L.  CARTER, 

3up0rin$endent. 

W.  A.  CU8ICK,  M.D. 
M.  E.  CARTER, 

Matron. 

FACULTY. 
J.  L..  CARTER, 

Advanced  Literary  Department. 

MISS  M.  J.  McFADDEN, 

Primary  D^artment. 

MISS  SADIE   BRISTOW, 

Intermadlate  Department. 

MISS  MARGUERITE  ALDERSOX 

Ptano,  Organ,  FloUn.  Gvitar. 

MISS  ETTA  SKEELE, 

IndnHrial   Department. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Physical  development  is  beginning  to  receive  considerable  attention  in  all 
schools.  How  far  outward  impressions  man  wishes  to  create  that  will  be- 
come second  nature  may  not  be  known  definitely,  but  enough  is  known 
that  to  some  extent  such  is  the  case.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  Delsarte  may  i>e  ranked  with  Pestalozzi  and  Frouble.  It  is  granted 
that  every  seeing  person  would  be  benefited  by  drills  and  exercises  aimine 
at  physical  development.  The  blind,  as  everyone  can  readily  understand, 
peed  assistance  in  this  direction  much  more  than  the  seeing.  We  have 
just  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction;  much  more  we  cannot  do  in  our 
present  conditions.  A  daily  drill  in  free-hand  gymnastics  is  conducted  in 
the  hall,  the  only  place  available.  While  we  know  that  some  good  is  ac- 
complished, we  recognize  the  need  of  doing  a  great  deal  more.  Our  pupils 
come  to  us  with  less  vitality  than  seeing  children  have.  In  nearly  all 
cases  they  lack  physical  development.  Aading  to  this  the  occlusion  of  the 
main  gateway  to  the  mind,  we  cannot  hope  to  successfully  educate  unless 
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we  give  special  attention  to  the  imperfections  resulting  from  their  affliction. 
We  dare  not  permit  their  work  in  school  to  diminish  their  vitality,  which 
is  all  needed  in  the  iictivities  of  life;  and  yet.  jt  is  a  fact  that  this  very 
thing  is  done  in  many  institutions  of  learning,  and  we  must  give  more  at- 
tention to  this  neglected  work  or  we  will  make  the  same  unpardonable 
blunder.  Proper  diet  and  ventilation,  regular  hours,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  is  not  enough  with  our  pupils.  I'he  good  results  of  run- 
ning, Jumping,  and  wholesale  boisterousnesd  in  the  open  air  of  growing 
boys  and  girls  must  be  secured,  if  at  all,  in  drilling,  marching,  calesthen- 
Ics,  with  rings,  dumbbells,  and  wands;  in  the  gymnasium,  with  bar  and 
pendant  rings.  All  habits  peculiar  to  the  blind  must  l>e  constantly  and 
perseveringly,  yet  kindly,  discouraged  and  corrected.  Train,  train,  train, 
must  be  our  constant  motto;  time  and  unbounded  patience  is  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  having  an  extra  teacher  for  this  work,  we  must  take  what 
would  otherwise  be  our  spare  time  and  do  it  ourselves.  Here,  again,  our 
total  lack  of  room  is  defeating,  in  a  great  measure,  our  beet  endeavors. 

NEW    BUILDING. 

The  new  building  erected  for  the  use  of  this  institution  is  a  plain  but 
commodious  structure.  The  interior  arrangements  are  very  complete  and 
convenient,  and  will  meet  the  Leeds  of  the  school  for  many  years.'  The 
new  building  gives  flue  departments  for  kitchen  and  dining  halls,  large 
rooms  for  chapel  and  dormitory  purpoeei*,  and  for  music  and  recitation 
rooms. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  many  useful  and  practical  features  of  this  school,  we  mention 
the  literary  societies  organized  and  conducted  by  the  punils  for  debates, 
declamations,  essays,  and  discussions.  The  students  are  constantly  kept 
abreast  with  current  literature  and  current  news  by  evening  readings  on 
part  of  the  teachers.    This  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

Much  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  industrial  department,  and 
this  work  is  gradually  being  developed  and  extended.  Additional  facilities 
and  apparatus  should  be  added  to  tne  department. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  past  year  enrolled  twenty-seven  pupils,  which  is  the  largest  number 
ever  enrolled  during  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  at  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  bien- 
nial term  of  1897-98,  up  to  (September  80,  1898,  has  been  thirty-six.  This  is 
the  largest  enrollment  the  school  has  had  during  any  previous  biennial 
term. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  of  school  age  in  the  state  is,  fortunately,  nH 
very  great.  The  statistics  of  other  states  show  that  the  number  of  blind  is 
about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  deaf-mutes.  The  eye  being  the  chief 
avenue  to  the  brain  makes  the  acquirement  of  an  education  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  a  more  arduous  task  than  for  any  other  class,  and  necessitates 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  with  each  individual  pupil.  The 
time,  too,  for  making  the  same  advancement,  must,  on  the  average,  neces- 
sarily be  longer  than  for  a  seeing  person. 

Fortunately  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  not  totally  blind,  but  can  dis- 
tinguish  light  fh)m  darkness;  while  quite  a  number  can  see  sufficiently  to 
make  their  way  on  the  street  without  assistance. 

Those  connected  with  the  education  of  the  blind  have  found  it  essential 
that  the  physical  culture  of  this  cisfto  be  carefully  looked  after.  In  noany 
cases  the  cause  which  produced  blindness  brought  also  a  weakening  of  the 
entire  physical  constitution.  Health  must,  if  possible,  be  maintained,  and 
the  stock  of  vital  energy  improved.    In  order  to  bring  this  about,  exercise 
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ID  light  calisthenics  In  the  gymnaftium  and  in  the  open  air  is  required  of  alL 
As  no  appropriation  was  naade  in  1897  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state 
institutions,  it  has  heen  the  constant  aim  of  the  management  of  this  school 
to  mf^e  the  expenses  as  low  as  possible.  Only  necessary  repairs  and  essen- 
tial improvements  of  a  minor  character  have  been  made.  While  the  at- 
tendance of  the  school  has  been  larger  than  during  the  previous  biennial 
term,  yet  the  entire  expenses  for  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance,  and  elec- 
tric lighting  for  this,  were  about  $1,000  less  than  for  that  term. 

The  minds  of  blind  boys  and  girls  do  not  differ,  in  the  main,  ft*om  those 
of  the  seeing;  some  have  quick  minds  and  retentive  memories,  while  others 
are  dull  and  forgetful.  They  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  more  attentive  list- 
eners than  the  seeing.  Last  year  the  school  bad  classes  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  etymology,  United  States  his- 
tonr,  general  history,  civil  government,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  type- 
wriUng,  in  addition  to  the  primary  studies.  Tbe  examinations  in  these 
branches  were  principally  written,  and  on  the  average  were  AiUy  equal  to 
those  passed  in  seeing  schools. 
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OEEGON  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF-MUTES, 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Maintained  for  the  ftee  education  of  the  deaf  children  of  the  state. 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

William  P.  Lord Governor 

H.   R.  KiNCAiD Secretary  of  State 

G.  M.   Irwin Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

P.  S.  KNIGHT, 

>       SuperiHtmdent. 

BENJAMIN   IRVINE,  CORDELIA  WALLACE, 

RALPH  H.  DROUGHT,  MARY  PARMENTER, 

7^aeJk«ri. 

ELEANOR  S.  KNIGHT, 

Matron, 

LAW  GOVERNING  ADMISSION. 
[Session  Laws  of  1893,  page  180. | 

Section  17.  All  deaf-mutes  of  proper  age,  residents  of  this  state,  shall  *  d 
entitled  to  a  free  education  in  the  said  school  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Section  18.  Any  deaf-mute  resident  of  this  state  desiring  admission  to 
the  school  shall  make  written  application  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
where  he  or  she  resides  in  person,  or,  if  a  minor,  by  nls  or  her  parents, 
guardian,  or  next  friend,  showing  that  he  or  she  is  a  resident  of  such 
county  and  a  deaf-mute.  Such  judge,  if  he  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  stated 
in  such  application,  shall  make  his  oeriificate  to  that  effect  and  transmit 
such  application  and  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees, 
who  shall  file  the  same  in  his  office,  and  Issue  his  certificate  to  such  appli- 
cant, who  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  admission  to  said  school  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  hereinbefore  specified;  provided,  further,  that  all 
expenses  occurring  in  the  case  of  indigent  deaf-mutes,  residents  of  this 
state,  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  of  which  such  indigent  deaf-mutes  are 
residents,  and  which  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  transportation,  both 
going  and  coming,  shall  be  borne  by  the  said  counties. 

GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  deaf  children  of  the  state,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  chance  for  a  free  oommoh  school  education  as 
hearing  children  have  in  the  public  schools.  The  institution  is  neither  a 
place  of  confinement  nor  an  asylum.  It  is  simply  a  school.  Its  doors  are 
open  to  children  sound  in  body  and  mind  who  are  totally  deaf,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  be  disqualified  for  admission  to  the  common  school.    Board,  as  well 
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as  taitioD,  is  free,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  pupils  must  come  long 
distances  and  of  necessity  be  absent  from  their  homes  during  their  school 
life.  It  is  a  measure  of  simple  justice  that  the  deaf  child  be  given  the  same 
advantages  by  special  means  as  are  offered  the  hearing  child  by  general 
means,  and  the  parents  of  deaf  children,  being  taxed  to  support  free 
schools  for  hearing  cliildren,  have  a  right  to  ask  that  a  free  school  be  pro- 
vided for  their  deaf  children.  Of  course,  this  general  purpose  is  two-fold: 
first,  as  a  measure  of  equal  right  and  justice  to  the  deaf  child;  secondly,  as 
a  measure  of  self  protection  to  the  state.  The  state  aims  at  once  to  protect 
the  deaf  child  against  the  inequality  of  his  unfortunate  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  society  against  the  evil  of  an  indigent  class.  In  other 
words,  the  state  aims  to  put  its  deaf  citizens  in  a  position  of  self-support  as 
a  matter  of  justice  to  them,  and  as  a  wise  measure  of  public  policy. 

THE  PARENT'S  DUTY. 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  of  deaf  children? 
Very  often  their  mistaken  though  natural  tenderness  defeats  the  aim  of 
those  who  would  confer  the  highest  possible  benefit  on  their  unfortunate 
oflTspring.  There  are  several  deaf  children  in  this  state,  ranging  in  a^ 
from  eight  to  twenty  years,  who  are  being  deprived  of  what  the  state  would 
give  them  by  the  mistaken  tenderness  of  which  we  speak,  or  by  simple  and 
mezcusable  carelessness.  There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling 
parents  to  place  such  children  in  school,  but  the  law  of  parental  solicitude 
should  have  a  stronger  compelling  power  than  any  statute.  The  deaf  child 
who  is  deprived  of  instruction  even  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  sufiTers 
a  loss  that  can  never  be  estimated.  Is  it  harder  for  a  mother  to  part  with 
her  child  for  a  time  than  to  require  her  child  to  part  for  all  time  with  its 
one  chance  for  nciaking  life  useful  and  happy?  Let  parents  ponder  this 
question  and  decide  in  its  light  as  to  their  duty. 

OUR  PROGRAMME. 

On  all  week  days  pupils  of  this  school  rise  at  six  in  the  morning.  At 
seven  all  have  breakfast.  After  breakfast  they  clear  the  tables,  sweep  floors 
in  dormitories,  halls,  and  sitting  rooms,  bring  in  wood,  and  get  ready  for 
school.  School  begins  at  half  past  eight,  and  continues  to  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  with  a  recess  at  ten.  At  twelve  o'clock  all  have  dinner.  Afternoon 
school  from  quarter  past  one  to  half  past  two.  After  school  the  school 
rooms  are  all  swept  and  outside  '"chores"  are  done.  All  have  supper  at 
half  past  five.  Evening  study  hour  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock.  All  lights 
are  out  at  half  past  nine,  and  the  day  is  done.  On  ^aturday  the  same 
hours  for  meals  are  observed,  but  there  is  no  school.  All  the  rooms  are 
cleaned,  and  many  kinds  of  outside  work  are  done.  If  the  weather  is  good 
some  may  visit  the  town.  In  the  evening  all  are  together  in  the  playroom 
from  Steven  to  half  past  eight,  and  have  a  jolly  time  with  various  games. 
On  Sunday  the  rising  hour  is  half  past  six.  Breakfast  at  half  past  seven. 
Chapel  service,  with  sermon  and  other  exercises,  at  half  past  ten.  Dinner 
at  half  past  twelve.  Sunday  school  at  two  o'clock.  In  the  evening  from 
seven  to  eight  all  meet  in  chapel  for  questions  and  answers  in  Bible  history. 
Usually  the  evening  exercises  are  partly  social,  closing  with  a  few  minutes 
of  general  conversation.  Friday  afternoon  is  bathing  time,  and  all  the 
children  enjoy  the  plunge  bath.  It  is  warmed  by  steam  from  the  boiler  in 
the  engine  room.  On  Friday,  every  two  weeks,  all  the  children  write  let- 
ters home  as  part  of  the  regular  schoolroom  exercise.  All  write  in  their 
own  way,  but  the  teacher  is  expected  to  point  out  and  correct  errors. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf  began  its  work  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
It  does  a  work  that  appeals  at  once  both  to  the  sympathy  and  the  business 
sense  of  the  people.    It  is  benevolent  and  humane  to  help  the  deaf  chil- 
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dren  of  the  state  to  overcome  as  far  as  possible  their  disability,  and  it  is 
good  sense  and  public  policy  to  give  them  the  means  of  self-support. 

About  two  hundred  of  these  children  have  to  this  time  received  such 
training  as  this  school  has  been  prepared  to  give  them,  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  these  are  now  doing  fairly  well  in  the  ordinary  struggle  of  life. 

The  aim  of  those  engaged  In  this  work  has  ever  been  to  conduct  it  as  a 
school  and  not  in  any  sense  as  an  asylum.  The  deaf  child  is  not  a  criminal 
or  a  freak.  He  is  simply  an  ordinary  human  being  with  every  faculty  of 
the  mind  and  body  in  normal  condition,  excepting  that  he  is  deprived  of 
the  sen»e  of  hearing.  Modern  educators  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
this  Hpecial  work  have  developed  methods  by  which  these  children  of  si- 
lence can  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  world.  Our  state  insti- 
tution for  this  clafis  simply  aims  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  using  these 
methods,  and  to  do  for  its  deaf  children  what  all  enlightened  states  are 
doing. 

The  superintendent  of  the  institution,  in  his  last  report,  states  the  case  as 
follows: — 

*'Our  first  desire  for  the  future  is  that  the  people,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state,  may  understand  the  real  nature  of  our  work.  It  should  be  clearly 
kept  in  view  that  this  school  is  designed  simply  to  give  the  deaf  children  of 
the  state  what  hearing  children  get  in  the  district  school.  This  is  not  an 
asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  but  a  school  for  deaf  children.  It  is  not  any  more  a 
work  of  charity  to  educate  a  deaf  child  than  it  is  to  educate  a  hearing  child. 
The  state  creates  and  fosters  this  school  just  as  it  creates  and  fosters  common 
schools,  as  a  matter  of  public  interest,  safety,  and  economy.  It  is  wiser,  on 
the  score  of  safety  and  economy,  for  the  state  to  educate  its  deaf  children 
to  knowledge  and  self-support,  than  it  is  to  leave  them  to  become  burdens 
to  themselves  and  society.  In  other  words,  the  state  seeks  to  educate  all  its 
youth  as  a  simple  measure  of  self-defense.  The  deaf  child  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  common  school,  although  his  parents,  if  taxpayers,  con- 
tribute to  the  common  school  fund.  Therefore,  it  is  only  Just  and  reason- 
able that  some  special  provision  should  be  made  for  ills  education.  The  best 
that  we  can  ask  for  the  future  is  that  the  people  recognize  our  work  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  common  school  work  of  the  state,  and  instruct  their  law- 
makers to  provide  for  it  accordingly.  As  friends  of  the  deaf  children,  we 
only  ask  that  they  be  given  an  even  chance  with  other  children  in  the  race 
of  life,  and  we  ask  this  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice." 

Enrollment  for  1897-98,  fifty-six. 
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R  L,  PRE8CHNELL, 

Cook. 
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SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT,  OREGON. 

The  Summer  Educational  Association  will  begin  August  1st,  and  continue 
four  weeks. 

BOARD  OP  EDUCATIONAL  CONTROL. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  state  superintendent — Cliairman 

^President  C.  H.  Chapman University  of  Oregon 

President  T.  H.  Gatch Oregon  Agricultural  College 

President  P.  L.  Campbell Or^on  Normal  School 

OFFICIAL  BOARD. 

8.  G.  Irvin President 

R.  A.  Bensell- Vice-President 

W.  8.  Whitten- Treasurer 

The  instructors  in  this  school  are  persons  who  are  specialists  in  their  sev- 
eral lines  of  work.  Intending  students  should  correspond  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  departments  which  they  wish  to  enter,  or  with  S.  G.  Irvin, 
Newport,  Oregon. 

FEES. 

Tuition  to  any  course,  $1.00  to  $1.50.    Membership  fee,  $1.00. 

board. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  meml>ers  can  obtain  board  and 
lodging  for  $5.00  per  week. 

cottages 

Can  be  rented  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  per  season.  Tenting  ground  can  be 
had  free  of  cost. 

MARKETS. 

Supplied  with  all  that  the  San  Francisco  and  Portland  markets  afford, 
and  at  about  the  same  prices. 

READING  ROOM. 

Which  is  attached  to  the  auditorium,  will  be  a  source  of  convenience  and 
pleasure  to  members.  It  is  supplied  with  leading  papers  of  the  state;  also 
all  the  popular  magazines.  Daily  mails  and  telegraphic  conrmunication 
are  among  the  advantages. 

ROUND-TABLE  LECTURES 

Weekly  in  the  reading-room,  on  popular  subjects.  These  lectures  are  free 
to  the  public. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The  programme  will  be  so  arranged  that  about  half  the  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  recreation. 
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TWENTY-FIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

ART. 

Instructor,  Prof.  W.  E.  Rollins,  874  Cortbett  street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Drawing  from  casts;  sketch  class;  life  work. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  E.  H.  McAlister,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Lec- 
ture course  illustrated  by  stereoptia)n  views.  The  sun,  moon,  planets, 
stars,  cometB,  tides,  nebulae,  constellations.  Should  the  number  taking  the 
course  Justify  the  expense,  a  telescope  will  be  secured. 

BIBLE  STUDY. 

Instructor,  Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Lecture  course  which  will  excite  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  this  important  branch  of  study. 

BIOLOGY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallls. 
Laboratory  method  of  nature  study.  Students  will  provide  a  Coddington 
magnifier.  Types  of  animal  life  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  to  forms 
easily  procured  by  public  school  students. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Instructor,  Prof.  W.  A.  Waun,  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth.  The 
student  can  master  single  and  double  entry  by  a  thorough  drill  in  business 
forms  occurring  in  actual  business  transactions.  Complete  outfit  for  this 
work  will  be  furnished  at  the  school;  price,  $2.60. 

BOTANY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 
Systematic  botany,  consisting  of  structure  and  classification  of  Newport 
flora,  also  seaweeds,  mosses,  and  ferns. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 
Five  lectures,  treating  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  household— composi- 
tion, function  and  nutritive  value  of  foods;  food  adulterations. 

ECONOMICS. 

Instructor,  Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  University  of  Oregon,  Euoene.  Monopo- 
lies, wages,  corporations,  cooperation,  taxation,  money,  credit,  banking. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  History 
of  modern  Europe  from  earliest  times.  Excellent  reference  library  will  tie 
available.  , 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  PHYSICS. 

Instructor,  Prof.  C.  Friedel,  University  of  Oregon.  Latest  discoveries 
discussed.  Instructor  will  provide  appliances  for  the  illustration  of  this 
fascinating  study. 

ELOCUTION. 

Instructor,  Prof.  Irving  M.  Glen,  University  of  Oregon.  Gesture  and 
enunciation.    Problems  in  reading  in  public  school  discussed. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Instructor,  Professor  Oieii,  Uuiverslty  of  Oregon.  A  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Study  of  essentials  in  grammar.  Older  and  later  forms  pointed 
out  and  traced. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  NUMBER-WORK. 

Instructor,  Prof.  J.  H.  Burnham,  Portland.  Original  appliances  which 
are  wonderfully  helpful  in  mathematical  geography  wuil  be  used  in  this 
dfpartment. 

GEOLOGY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  Thomas  Condon,  University  of  Oregon.  The  work  con- 
&i»Xs  of  popular  lectures  on  geology  of  America.  Excursions  will  be  made 
t4>  the  headlands,  where  the  formations  will  be  studied  on  the  ground. 
These  nature  studies  are  intensely  interesting.  Nye  beach  and  Cape  Foul- 
weather  will  be  the  only  textbooks. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Instructor,  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 
AH  work  will  be  done  in  lectures. 

LANGUAGE. 

Instructor,  Prof.  John  Straub,  University  of  Oregon,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German. 

LECTURE  COURSE. 

Popular  lectures  two  evenings  eacii  week,  by  persons  of  national  reputa- 
tion. In  this  course  will  be  Included  *' Philosophy  of  Shakespeare, '^  by 
President  Chapman;  '* Oregon  Scenery,"  illustrated  by  stereopticon.  Presi- 
dent Campbell;  also  a  lecture  by  President  Gatch. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Instructor,  Professor  McAlistfr,  University  of  Oregon,  ('ourses  in  al- 
gebra, trigonometry,  and  geometry.  £ach  course  will  be  made  as  helpful 
and  suggestive  as  possible. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Instructors,  professors  of  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth.  Elemen- 
tary psychology  in  its  application  to  teaching  and  school  management. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Instructor,  W.  A.  Wann,  Oregon  Normal  School.  Vertical  system  from 
teacher's  standpoint.    Muscular  movement  drills  and  rapid  writing. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Instructor,  Prof.  Frank  E.  Brown,  Salem.  Physical  training  for  public 
schools,  correction  of  bad  habits,  harmonious  development. 

TEACHERS'  REVIEW  COURSE. 

By  professors  of  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth.  The  intention  Is 
that  all  the  instructors  shall  make  their  instructions  bear  on  the  work  of 
the  teacher. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY   AND  METHODS. 

By  professors  of  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  review,  in  preparation  for  county  examinations; 
also  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  history,  eic. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Instructor,  see  biology. 
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The  summer  school  which  has  recently  been  established  at  Newport  bids 
fair  to  become  a  prominent  summer  educational  center.  There  is  no  better 
summer  resort  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  than  at  Newport.  It  has  many  nat- 
ural advantages  not  possessed  by  others.  The  beautiful,  placid  bay,  separ- 
ated by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  from  the  ocean,  affords  visitors  all  the 
pleasures  of  boat-riding,  Ashing,  and  other  sports  not  usually  found  at  sea- 
bathing localities.  The  surf  bathing  is  unattended  by  any  dangers,  and 
the  long  stretch  of  seabeach  with  the  mouth  of  the  bay  on  the  south  and 
Cape  Foul  weather  lighthouse  on  the  north  affords  some  four  miles  of  beau- 
tiful beach. 

Arrangements  have  been  begun  in  the  erection  of  a  very  commodious 
auditorium,  capable  of  seating  fifteen  hundred  people.  A  course  of  study  is 
annually  arranged  and  the  very  best  educational  talent  in  the  state  are  con- 
ductors of  the  work  designed.  The  fact  that  the  village  of  Newport  is  in 
the  center  of  all  these  beneficial  and  pleasant  conditions  renders  the  place 
really  home-like. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  Atate  would  arrange  to  spend  a  vacation  of  one 
month  at  this  summer  resort  and  attend  the  school  of  instruction  they 
would  And  recreation  and  profit  as  they  can  probably  find  nowhere  else  in 
our  state.  Every  teacher  must  feel  fully  the  demand  for  good  bodily  health 
and  a  continuous  mental  progress  to  warrant  continued  success  in  teaching, 
and  only  by  diligence  can  the  teachers  expect  to  lead  in  educational  pro- 
gress and  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Astoria  High  School JLHoria,  Oregan 

Baker  City  High  School Baker  at7»  Oregon 

PortlaDd  High  School Portland.  Oregon 

The  Dalles  High  School The  Dalles,  Oregon 

ADDITIONAL  GRADES. 

Albany Oregon 

Ashland Oregon 

Salem Oregon 
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COURSE  OF  READING. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Pint  term— Declaration  of  Independence :  Oooper.  Spy  or  Pilot ;  Whlttier,  Snowbound  and 
lome  ihorter  poems;  Irring,  Belections  from  the  Sketch  Book ;  Dickens,  Christmas  Carol.  Sec- 
ond tenn— Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  Hawthorne,  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  or  Twice  Told  Tales;  Lincoln.  Oettysburg  addiess;  Longfellow,  Miles  Btandlsh;  Gold- 
imith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Firstterm— Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice;  Wallace,  Ben  Hor;  Coleridge,  Ancient  Mar- 
iner; Ware.  Zenobla;  Tennyson,  Lookley  Hall,  Enoch  Arden,  and  Talking  Oak.  Second 
term— Washington,  Auewell  address;  Shakespeiare,  Julius  Cssar;  Webster,  Reply  to  Hayne; 
Maeaoley,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Dickens,  David  Copperfield. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  term— Wordsworth,  Selected  Poems;  Bnnyan.  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Longfellow,  Evan- 
seline;  Scott,  Ivanhoe  or  Abbot;  Macanlay,  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  Second  term— George 
Eliot.  Adam  Bede  or  Mill  on  the  Floss;  Qoldsmith,  Deserted  Village  and  Traveler;  Holmes, 
Antociatof  the  Breakfast  Table;  Emereon,  Selected  Essays;  Shakespeare,  Hamleu 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  term— Thackerav,  Vanity  Fair;  Milton,  Gomns,  Lyddas,  etc.;  Bacon,  Essays;  Byron, 
Childe  Harold;  Banows,  Oregon.  Second  term— Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  Prescott,  Conquest 
of  Pern;  Addison,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly;  Shakespeare,  As  Yon  Like  It;  Burke,  American  Tax- 


There  shall  be  but  one  standard  for  all  graduates  and  all  shall  be  known  simply  as  gradn- 
stes  of  the  high  school.  No  student  shall  be  gradnated  that  has  not  earned  one  hundred  and 
idJEty  credits.  A  subject  pursued  five  periods  a  week  for  a  term  will  count  as  five  credits,  pro- 
vided a  satisfactory  standard  has  been  attained.  No  student  shall  be  graduated  who  has  not 
done  one  year's  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  geometry,  ancient  history,  mediseval 
and  modem  history,  chemlstrv  and  physics,  and  four  years'  work  in  English.  These  earn  for 
him  one  hundred  credits  and  allow  him  some  liberty  of  choice  in  the  later  years  if  he  has 
•pedal  inclinations  alone  a  certain  line  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  thorough  work 
in  the  essential  studies  or  the  course. 
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PORTLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  In  the  different  ooursee  during  the  year 
is  as  follows:  — 


German  oonne 

English  ooone 

ElectlTe  ooone 


IteCal. 


B€f».     I     7V>(«{. 


164 
118 
212 
121 

168 
66 
80 
66 

322 
178 
292 
187 

610 

869 

979 

The  following  Indicates  the  subjects  taught  and  the  number  taking  those 
subjects:  — 


Suiiitet. 


Algebra 

Higher  arithmetic.. 
Geometry 


Trigonometry 

Physical  geography.. 

Physiology 

Physios 

Chemistry.. 


English  history 

General  history  — 
American  history.. 
CiTll  gorernment.. 
English  grammar.. 


Rhetoric 

English  literature 

Lafln 

German 

Drawing.. 


Bookkeeping - 
Penmanship  . 
Oomposltion .. 


OirU.         Bojft.    j    Total. 


322 

290  ! 

612 

72 

75  1 

147 

115 

63  1 

168 

12 

1' 

29 

96 

72  ! 

168 

82 

4r, 

129 

113 

67; 

180 

111 

71  I 

182 

140 

60 

200 

133 

42 

176 

120 

49  1 

169 

120 

49 ; 

169 

308 

205, 

513 

163 

67  , 

290 

145 

37 

182 

182 

182  1 

364 

118 

67 

175 

248 

92  j 

340 

63 

75' 

138 

29 

28  1 

57 

257 

187  . 

394 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  credits  attempted  and  earned  during 
the  year,  and  also  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  two 
terms :  — 


Fall  term  of  1807.  .. 
Sffflng  term  of  1898  . 

Total 


CrtdiU 
attempUd. 

I 

2,033  I 
2,176  , 


Credit* 
earned. 

1,738  ' 
1.925 


Per  cent, 
earned. 


4,209  I        3,663  , 


dumber 
belonging. 


85-4  I 
88-4 


87 


649 
644 

1,293 
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The  number  of  graduates  of  the  two  terms  in  the  three  couraes  are 
follows :  — 


Ttrm, 

16 
16 

S2 

(?«^M«. 

Mm^liMk, 

^>ML 

Fall  term  of  1B97 

4 

10 

22 
27 

41 

Spring  term  of  1896 . 

58 

49 

Tht*» 

14 

94 

It  is  the  purpose  to  include  in  this  report  a  brief  description  of  the  work 
done  in  the  classes  of  the  various  departments  of  this  school.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  brief  outline  will,  in  part,  meet  the  demands  for  a  high  school 
catalogue. 

MATHEMATICS— FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE. 

First  term. —  Elementary  algebra;  Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  flrom 
b^inning  to  the  middle  of  page  114. 

Second  term.— Elementary  algebra,  from  fractions,  page  99,  to  quadratic 
equations,  page  223. 

Special  effort  is  made  in  the  first  and  second  terms  to  secure  familiarity 
with  the  various  mechanical  processes. 

Third  term.— Elementary  algebra,  from  page  219  to  314;  subject  matter 
taught  as  a  science.  Logarithms,  binomial  theroem,  partial  fractions,  re- 
version of  series,  recurring  series,  and  theory  of  equations  are  not  taken, 
since  those  subjects  are  studied  in  Higher  Algebra. 

Fourtli  term.— Arithmetic,  Robinson's  New  Higher.  Belation  of  funda- 
mental principles,  greatest  common  divisor,  least  common  multiple,  cancel- 
lation, common  and  decimal  fractions,  circulates,  practical  measurements  to 
temperature,  ratio,  proportion,  partnership,  allegation,  percentage,  interest, 
true  and  bank  discount,  domestic  exchange,  and  equation  of  payments. 

Fifth  term. —  Planegeometry.  Stewart's  Geometry.  From  beginning  to 
book  IV,  page  154.  Fupils  are  required  to  do  all  original  work.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  ^construction  of  figures  and  to  simple  and  accurate 
expression. 

Sixth  term.—  Plane  and  solid  geometry.  Stewart's  Geometry.  From  page 
154  to  402     All  book  work  is  taken  and  two  thirds  of  the  original  work. 

Seventh  term. —  Trigonometry,  Crochett's.  Work  as  given  in  the  text  in 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  devel* 
opraent  of  formulas  and  the  relations  between  the  functions  of  one  angle 
and  between  the  functions  of  several  angles. 

Eighth  term.— Higher  algebra.  Gluey 's  University  Algebra.  Short  re- 
views of  radical  and  quadratic  equations.  A  careful  study  of  the  following: 
Indeterminate  equations,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  the  three  progres- 
sions, permutations  and  combinations,  binomial  theorem,  undetermined, 
coefficients,  partial  and  continued  fractions,  logarithms,  series,  and  theory 
of  equations. 

SCIENCE— THREE  YEARS'  COURSE. 

First  term.—  Physical  geography.  Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  movements  and  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere;  the  waves,  tides,  and  currents  of  the  sea;  the  work  of 
springs,  streams,  and  glaciers;  weather  and  climate. 

Second  term.— Physiology.  Tracy's  Physiology.  The  subject  is  treated 
as  part  of  the  science  of  biology,  with  experiments  and  dissections.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  given  to  training  in  hygiene. 

Third  term. —  Physics.  Avery's  School  Physics.  One  -period,  forty-five 
minutes  per  day;  recitation  and  laboratory  practice  on  alternate  "days. 
Subjects  taught:  Properties  of  matter,  metric  system,  and  mechanics  and 
its  application  to  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
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Fourth  tenn.— Physics.  Two  periods  per  day.  Subjects  taught:  Elec- 
tricity aud  maguetism,  light,  heat,  aud  sound. 

Fifth  term.— Chemistry.  Williams'  Text  and  Manual.  One  period  per 
day,  reciting  and  laboratory  work  alternating.    Course  extends  to  chlorine. 

Sixth  term.— Chemistry.  One  period.  Course  from  chlorine  to  end  of 
book. 

Supplementary  work,  Remsen's  Manual. 

HISTORY— THREE  YEARS'  COURSE. 

First  term.— English  history,  Lancaster.  In  addition  to  the  text  at  least 
one  other  history  must  be  read.  Collateral  reading  is  done  in  class.  Au- 
thorities consulted:    Knight,  Green,  Gardiner,  Montgomery. 

Second  term.— Ancient  history.  Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 
Oriental  Nations:  Greece,  Rome.  Authorities  consulted:  Stories  of  Na- 
tions, History  of  Greece  by  Grote,  Cox,  Smith,  and  Church.  Histories  of 
Rome  by  Mommsen,  Merivale,  Liddel  and  Gibbon,  Tacitus,  Herodotus,  and 
PluUrch. 

Third  term.— Mediseval  history.  Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations; 
Teutonic  Migrations  and  Kingdoms;  Mohammedanism  and  Arabic  Con- 
quests; Empire  of  Charlemagne;  Rise  of  Modern  Nations;  Crusades;  The 
Church  and  the  Empire;  rivalry  between  England  and  France;  fall  of 
Constantinople.    Authorities:    Burray,  Emerton,  Myer,  and  Cox. 

Fourth  terra.— Modern  history.  Pisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations; 
history  of  Europe  fn>m  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  political,  social,  and 
religious  ideas.     Authorities:    Hauser,  Motley,  Baird,  Gardiner,  aud  Taine. 

Fifth  term.— United  States  history  and  civil  government.  Uidpath's 
History;  Martin's  Civil  Government;  discovery  and  exploration;  colonial 
period,  growth  of  civil  liberty;  local  institutions,  contest  between  England 
and  France  for  supremacy.  Authorities:  Thwaite,  Fiske,  Wilson,  and 
Fisher. 

Sixth  term. —  The  revolution,  the  federation,  the  constitution,  establish- 
ment of  federal  authority,  contest  between  federal  authority  and  state's 
rights,  including  contest  over  slavery  and  the  civil  war.  National  growth; 
territorial,  industrial,  social,  political.  Authorities:  Schooler,  Fiske,  Bur- 
gess, Walker,  Bryoe,  and  Sloane. 

ENGLISH  — THREE  YEARS'  COURSE. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  English  is  to  enable  the  student  to  write 
correctly  and  clearly;  to  acquaint  him  with  the  best  works  of  English  and 
American  literature;  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  literary  styles,  and  to 
develop  a  taste  for  good  reading. 

The  minimum  requirement  in  English  is  five  recitations  per' week  for  six 
terms,  aud  composition  twice  a  week  for  the  last  four  terms.  The  maximum 
requirement  is  five  recitations  per  week  for  six  terms,  and  composition  twice 
a  week  for  four  terms.  All  the  students  in  the  Latin  course  must  take  com- 
position for  five  terms,  and  all  students  must  take  composition  their  last 
term'. 

First  term.—  Maxwell's  English  Grammar.  From  the  begi n ning  to  Word 
Formation,  page  206;  also  Prosody,  page  306;  Snow  Bound,  Liitle  People  of 
the  Snow,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Second  term.— Maxwell's  English  Grammar.  From  page  206;  formation 
of  words,  syntax,  economy  of  attention,  historical  sketch  of  the  English 
language:  selections  from  American  prose. 

Third  term.— A.  S.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric;  part  I;  words. 

Fourth  term.— A.  S.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric;  part  11;  sentences; 
supplementary  reading  for  the  year,  selected  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Julius  CfBsar,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations,  Marmion,  Iliad,  Lady  of 
the  L«ake,  Silas  Marner. 
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Fifth  term.— Eogllsh  liiterature,  Shaw;  htotory  of  English  literatttre 
from  the  begionitig  to  Diyden;  cart;ful  reading  of  the  prolate  to  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  Twelfth  Night,  or  As  You  Like  It,  ten  of  Bacon's  easays, 
four  of  Milton's  minor  poems. 

Bizth  term.— History  of  English  literature  from  Dryden,  Shaw  as  text- 
book; careful  reading  of  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  Alexander's  Feast  or  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  The  Rape  of  the  libck,  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Ootter'a 
Saturday  Night,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  selections  from  Shelley  and  from 
Wordsworth,  The  Princess,  one  of  Scott's  novels,  one  of  Eliot's. 

COMPOSITION. 

First  and  second  terms.  -Written  exercises  in  connection  with  grammar 
and  American  literature.  Special  attention  given  to  spelling  and  gram- 
matical Mtructure. 

Third  term. — Narration;  choice  of  words. 

Fourth  term.— Description;  qualities  of  good  styles. 

Fifth  term.— Exposition. 

Sixth  term. — Argumentation;  review. 

Practice  in  letter  writing  and  in  reading  compositions  throughout  the 
course. 

LATIN  — FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE. 

First  term.— Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Method  to  lesson  sixty-one. 

Second  term. —  Finish  Easy  Latin  Method. 

Third  term.— Fifty-eight  nages  from  Arrowsmith  and  Wheeler's  First 
Latin  Headings,  Eutropius;  Nepos  to  Hannibal.  Daily  exercises  in  prose 
composition  and  sisbt  reading. 

Fourth  term.— Eighty-one  pages  from  Arrowsmith  and  Wheeler;  finish 
Nepos;  take  Ceesar.  Aulu  Gellius,  Noctis  Atticee.  Daily  exercises  in  sight 
reading  and  Daniell's  Prose  Composition. 

Fifth  term. —  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar,  five  books.  Daily  exercises  in 
sight  reading  and  Daniell's  Prose  Composition. 

Sixth  term.— Harkness'  Cicero;  four  Cataline  orations;  sight  reading; 
Daniell's  oral  and  written  exercises  on  the  orations. 

Seventh  term. —  Harper  and  Miller's  Virgil,  four  books;  si^ht  reading. 

Eighth  term.— Harper  and  Miller's  Virgil,  books  V  and  VI;  three  thou- 
sand lines  of  Lineolus  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  scanning;  sight  reading. 

The  principal  requirement  of  the  first  and  second  terms  is  a  familiarity 
with  all  forms;  and  of  the  third  and  fourth,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
constructions  found  in  secondary  Latin.  Tliis  preparation  will  secure  ease 
and  rapidity  of  reading  during  the  rest  of  the  course.  The  use  of  good 
English  is  required  throughout  the  whole  course. 

GERMAN-THREE  YEAR'S  CO0R8E. 

First  term.— Ten  stories  from  Guerber's  Marchen  and  Erzahlungen. 
Seven  lessons  from  Joynes — Melssner's  grammar.  Declension  of  nouns. 
Conjugation  of  verbs. 

Second  term.— Finish  Marchen  and  Erzabluugen.  Begin  Leander's 
Traumereien.    Joynes — Meissner  to  ksson  twenty-six. 

Third  term. — Finish  Traumereien.  Deutsche  Colloquial  reader.  Finish 
Part  I,  Joynes — Meissner. 

Fourth  term. — Bernbardt's  Novelletten.    Part  II.    Joynes — Meissner. 

Fifth  term.— Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Half  of  Part  III.  Joynes — Meiss- 
ner. 

Sixth  term.— Wilhelm  Tell.  Harris'  Composition.  Finish  Joynes  — 
Meissner. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

The  principles  of  double  entry  as  applied  In  the  daybook,  Journal,  ledger 
and  record.  Practical  setn,  Hydteniaticaliy  graded,  using  cashbook,  journal, 
daybook  and  ledger.    Filling  blank  checks,  drafts,  etc.     Wholesale  and 
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retail  buslneBB  and  oommission.  Keeping  single  entry,  changing  to  double 
entry,  and  then  back  again.  Partnership  business,  statement  or  assets  and 
liabilities,  opening  andf  closing  single  and  double  entry  books,  articles  of 
agreement,  business  forms  and  customs,  business  correspondence,  and  rapid 
busineas  penmanship. 

It  will  oe  necessary  in  the  near  ftiture  to  provide  in  some  way  additional 
clasB  rooms  for  high  school  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  room 
should  be  provided  so  that  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  second  floor  of 
the  High  School  building  could  be  used  exclusively  for  library  purposes. 
There  is  a  rapidly  growing  necessity  for  the  use  of  reference  books,  especially 
in  the  department  of  English  and  history,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
these  books  should  be  kept  in  one  room.  We  are  adding  to  our  library  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  are  anxious  that  it  be  so  kept  that  it  will  bestow 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
this  want  will  be  met  at  a  very  early  date. 

PRINCIPAL. 

T.  T.  DAVIS. 


MRS.  M.  V.  ALLEN,  ANNE  FRIENDLXCH, 

CAROLINE  BARNES,  GERTRUDE  JAMES, 

MINNIE  HART,  BERTHA  MOORE, 

R.  R.  STEELE,  RUTH  ROUNDS, 

C.  F.  HOWLAND,  A.  P.  McKINLAY, 

D.  P.  HAYNE8,  LEONA   LARRABEE, 
MISS  O.  MacCONNELL,  NANNIE  SPENCER, 
J.  P.  LOONEY,  H.  W.  HERRON, 
LILLIAN  8H0RTHILL,  E.  T.  MILNER, 
EMMA  GODDARD,  K  M.  HULME. 
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THE  DALLES  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

THE  DALLES,  OREGON. 
J.  GAVIN, 

J.  8.  LANDERS, 

PrlnetpoL 

MISS  M.  HILL, 

AuUtant  PrifuipaL 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

First  term.— Algebra,  rhetoric,  English  classics,  and  physiology. 
Second  term. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  3vil  government,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

TENTH  GBADB. 

First  term.— Higher  arithmetic,  English  classics,  bookkeeping*,  and 
physics. 

Second  term.— Higher  arithmetic,  English  classics,  bookkeeping*,  and 
physics. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  term. — Geometry,  English  literature,  general  history,  and  geology. 

Second  term. —  Review  In  common  branches,  English  literature,  general 
history,  political  economy. 

Students  in  school  for  a  limited  time,  and  not  expecting  to  complete  the 
regular  course  of  study,  upon  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  princi- 
pal, may  select  from  the  last  four  grades  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared 
to^ursue  with  most  profit. to  themselves. 

In  the  work  marked  English  classics  there  will  be  taken  up  complete 
selections  from  standard  writers  in  English.  In  this  class  will  be  combined 
a  study  jof  the  work  in  hand  as  literature,  and  a  thorough  drill  in  reading 
and  orthoepy. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS. 

Went  worth's  Algebra,  shorter  course  with  answers. 

Went  worth's  New  Plane  G^metry. 

Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Waddv's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

English  Classics.    (As  needed,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  principal). 

Peterman's  Civil  Government,  Oregon  Edition. 

Barnes'  General  History. 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology. 

Steele's  Popular  Ph  vslcs. 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Geology. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography. 

Rochester  I^ew  Introductive  Bookkeeping. 

Thornton  on  Commercial  Law. 

•Optional. 


{%$)'  'v^PV'**^ 


^^^^^^^^■it 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEETINGS,  SCHOOL  DECISIONS,  RULES,  REGULA- 
TIONS, ETC. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


William  P.  Lord Governor 

H.  R.  KiNCAin — Secretary  of  State 

G.  M.  Ibwin State  Super! ntendent  of  Public  InstructioD 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS. 

C.  H.  Chapman ,. Eugene 

J.  B.  HoRNEK Corvallis 

P.  L.  Campbell -- Monmouth 

Georob  Peebles— Salem 

J.  H.  Stanley St.  John 

J.  BuRNHAM Portland 

J.  D.  RoBB Salem 

M.  G.  Royal Weston 

Lillian  Collibon-Irwin '- ...Salem 

meetings  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

L  The  regular  meetings  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  state 
board  of  examiners  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July  of 
each  year,  at  the  capital  of  the  state. 

IL  The  state  board  of  education  will  hold  monthly  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  for  the  consideration  of  applications  for  diplomas 
and  certificates,  but  the  examination  of  applicants  therefor,  when  required, 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July. 

III.  All  applicants  for  such  certificates  and  diplomas  must  submit  to 
the  board,  witn  their  application,  satisfactory  proof  of  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

IV.  Teachers  presenting  authenticated  diplomas  or  certificates  from  other 
states  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  diplomas  or  certificates  of  like  grade  and 
Isind  from  this  board,  must  furnish  proof  therewith,  satisfactory  to  ^he  board, 
that  such  diplomas  or  certificates  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  applicants 
are  in  good  professional  standing  and  of  good  moral  character. 

V.  £verv  application  for  a  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  five  days  before  the  meet- 
ing at  which  it  is  to  be  presented.  But  when  an  examination  of  the  appli- 
cant is  necessary,  it  shall  be  filed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  semi-annual 
session  at  which  such  examination  is  desired. 

The  attention  of  applicants  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  school  laws 
as  referred  to  in  rule  III,  viz: 

Sec.  17.  The  fees  charged  for  certificates  and  diplomas  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Sute  life  diplonuw I  10  00 

8tte  diploma 6  00 

Blite  oertlfieate—flnt  grade 1 4  GO 

SUteeertiflcate— seoond  grade 2  00 
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Sec.  19.  The  state  board  may,  at  Us  discretioD,  grant  without  examina- 
tion diplomas  and  certificates  to  persons  presentiog  authenticated  diplomas 
or  certificates  from  other  states  of  the  like  grade  and  kind  as  those  granted 
by  the  board  of  this  state. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Elected  Jane  6,  1896. 

Avmft  aatory 


CouHtjf  *up€rintend»iU.  I^^MU^t.  I  Omntg.  ' 

W.  R.  Privett -.   BakerCity Baker ;  |58  77  |  41  r 

George  W.  Denman UoryallU Benton 36  29  »  92 

H.8.  dtranffe ,  Oregon  Cliy ,  Claekamat ■  88  00  82  10 

Joseph  T.  Lee 1  Svenson 1  Clateop 1  «  40  88  04 

I.H.CkHMland j  Warren Oolombia I  »4  00  82  40 

W.  H.  Biincb ,  McKmley -.   Coos 40  20  SS  12 

William  Johnson PrlneTille i  Crook 38  42  ,  83  65 

William  S.Guerin '  Lauglols Curry 40  00  36  00 

Doagla*  Waite !  Rneeburg Douglas 85  OO  27  00 

W.W.Kennedy FobbU i  GUliam 88  00  82  00 

R.  D.  WiUiams Prairie  aty I  Grant 42  75  83  34 

W.  C.  Byrd Bums Harney 54  M  44  S» 

G.  A.  Gregory Medford '  Jackson ;  87  00  30  00 

J.D.Hayes..-- GrantsPase I  Josephine 58  10  3180 

P.  L.  Fountain Klamath  Falls.-.,  Klamath 47  45  40  00 

J.  Q.  WlUlu 1  LakeTiew.. Lake 51  50  39  33 

William  M.  Miller.. I  Eugene ..-.  Lane ,  35  95  29  17 

George  Bethers Newport i  Lincoln I  81  00  '  25  00 

A.  8.  McDonald Albany Linn '  87  97  31  23 

B.  L.  MlUigan ju OnUrio  — Malheur i  50  00  42  00 

Q.W.Jonen Salem Marion 4100  82  00 

J.W.Shipley Heppner Morrow —  88  85  34  35 

A. P.  Armstrong I  Portland Multnomah 65  00  45  00 

J.N.Hart Dallas Polk _  4148  3149 

W.  fl.  Ragsdale Moro i  Sherman 88  97  86  74 

George  B.  Lamb 1  Tillamook Tillamook 83  21  28  07 

J.  F.  Nowim Pendleton- !  Umatilla 49  25  40  00 

E.E.  Bragg Union _...   Union 44  00  3100 

J.  C.  Coiiley I  Joseph i  Wallowa 87  20  28  08 

C.  L.Gllbert.- _.'  The  Dalles !  Wasoo 40  50  38  80 

H.  A.  Ball Billsboro —  Washington 84  97  29  82 

E.  V.  Littlcfleld ,  McMinnvllle.™  |  YamhIlU 40  41  j  31 18 

COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  county  certiflcates  shall  be  held  quarterly  in  each 
county,  beginning  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Feb- 
ruary, May,  August,  and  November.  The  same  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  superintendent,  assisted  by  two  persons,  who,  In  association 
with  the  county  superintendent,  shtill  constitute  the  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

Certificates  granted  by  said  county  board  shall  be  of  three  grades  :— 

THIRD  ORADB. 

Candidates  to  receive  a  third  grade  county  certificate,  which  is  good  for 
one  year  only  in  the  county  where  issued,  must  pass  examination  in — 

Orthography,  Written  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  TeachiDg. 

Reading,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

WriiinR,  Modern  History,  English  Grammar. 
Menul  Arllbmetlc, 

The  candidate  must  make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  \^t 
cent,  in  all  branches,  and  must  not  fall  below  forty  per  cent,  in  any  one 
branch. 
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SECOND  GBADK. 

Candidates  to  receive  a  second  grade  county  certificate  must  pass  exam- 
ination in  all  the  branches  required  for  a  third  grade  county  certificate,  and 
must  make  a  general  average  in  all  branches  of  not  less  than  eighty  per 
oenU,  and  must  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch.  Candi- 
dates for  second  grade  county  certificates  shall  have  taught  successfully  not 
less  than  three  school  months,  and  said  second  grade  county  certificate 
shall  be  good  for  two  years  only  in  the  county  where  issued. 

FIB8T  GRADE. 

Candidates  to  receive  a  first  grade  county  certificate  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  all  of  the  branches  required  by  law,  the  same  beiug  heretofore 
set  forth,  and  shall  make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  branches  required,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent,  in  an^ 
one  branch.  The  said  certificate  being  good  for  three  years,  and  said  candi- 
date shall  have  taught  not  less  than  twelve  school  months  with  approved 
success. 

Any  person  having  received  a  first,  second,  or  third  grade  county  certifi- 
cate in  one  county  shall  not  be  granted  a  second  paper  of  the  same  grade  in 
any  county  in  th«  state,  and  said  county  certificates  are  good  only  in  the 
county  where  iiisued.  A  person  having  received  a  third  grade  county  cer- 
tificate, and  going  into  another  county  to  teach,  must  pass  the  examination 
for  the  next  higher  grade,  namely,  a  second  grade  certificate.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  teachers  will  keep  advancing  in  the  grade  of  certificates. 

Candidates  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate  must  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Candidates  for  a  second  grade  county  certificate 
shall  not  be  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

A  person  holding  a  first  grade  county  certificate  and  having  taught  tliree 
years  successfully  under  the  same  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and 
who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  county  school  superintendent  and  county 
board  of  examiners,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  state  certificate  authorizing 
them  to  teach  anywhere  in  this  state  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  fee  for 
said  state  certificate  is  four  dollars. 

STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

Persons  holding  a  state  certificate  and  having  taught  four  years  succes-i- 
fuUy  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  state  diploma, 

Cvided  they  pass  an  examination  before  the  county  board  of  examiners  in 
kkeeping,  composition,  and  physical  geography,  and  shall  make  a  gen- 
eral average  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  and  shall  not  fall  below 
seventy  |)er  cent,  in  any  one  study.  A  state  diploma  is  good  for  six  years, 
and  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  in  this  state. 
The  fee  for  said  state  diploma  is  $6,  and  said  candidate  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  county  board  of  examiners. 

STATE   LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 

Persons  holding  a  state  diploma  and  having  taught  six  years  successfully 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  Btate,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  state  life 
diploma,  provided  they  pass  an  examination  before  the  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers in  tiie  additional  branches  of  algebra,  Oregon  school  law,  English 
literature,  and  general  history,  with  a  general  average  of  not  less  than 
ninety  per  cent.,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  any  one 
branch.  The  fee  for  said  state  life  diploma  is  ten  dollars,  and  said  candi- 
date must  be  recommended  by  the  county  board  of  examiners. 

PerMons  coming  to  this  state  and  holding  accredited  state  papers  from  an- 
other state,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  same  to  the  state  superintendent, 
12 
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accompanied  with  recommeDdations  as  to  good  moral  character  and  teach- 
ing ability,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  state  certificate,  which  is  good  far 
two  years,  and  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the 
state. 

STATE  DIPLOMAS  TO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

All  persons  who  shall  complete  a  required  course  of  study  and  receive  a 
literary  degree  therefor  in  any  institution  of  learning,  or  college,  or  univer- 
sity grade,  chartered  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and 
shall  have  passed  such  examination  thereon  as  may  be  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  state  board  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  state 
diploma  as  is  now  authorized  by  law,  and  after  six  years  of  sucoeasfol 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
state  life  diploma. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  very  important 
question,  **Who  are  legal  voters  in  a  school  district?''  This  question  has 
been  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  past,  and  said  agitation  has 
grown  more  intense. 

This  office  desires  to  call  special  attention  of  all  parties  concerned — county 
superintendents  and  boards  of  directors  of  the  school  districts  throughout 
the  state — to  the  strict  statement  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  Section  43,  school 
law  edition,  states:— 

"First^Any  citizen  of  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  a  school 
meeting  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  in  the  district 
thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  and  who  has  property  in 
the  district  upon  which  he  or  she  pays  a  tax,  or  has  children  of  school  age 
to  educate,  but  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  districts  with  a  popula- 
tion of  one  thousand  and  upwards. 

**  Second— In  all  school  districts  in  this  state  with  a  population  of  one 
thousand  and  upwards,  any  citizen  of  this  state  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
a  school  meeting  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  in  the 
district  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  and  who  has  prop- 
erty in  the  district  upon  which  he  or  she  pays  a  tax.'' 

The  circuit  court  of  Lane  county  sustained  the  right  of  taxpaying  women 
to  vote,  and  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below.  It  is  therefore  established  that  in 
all  school  districts,  women  who  have  property  in  their  own  name,  upon 
which  they  personally  pay  tax,  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  in  the  district  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  said  meeting,  are 
entitled  to  vote. 

As  the  law  in  the  case  of  districts  having  a  population  over  one  thousand 
inhabitants  provides  that  having  taxable  property  and  paying  taxes  thereon 
in  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote,  it  is  evident  no  one  can  vote  in  said  dis- 
trict who  does  not  own  property  and  pays  tax  thereon  as  provided  by  law. 

In  regard  to  school  districts  of  a  population  of  less  than  one  thousand, 
the  law  provides  other  conditions  of  the  right  to  vote. 

All  who  can  vote  in  districts  of  population  over  one  thousand  can  vote  in 
all  other  districts,  but  it  is  also  provided  that  in  the  lesser  districts  persons 
who  are  parents  of  children  of  school  age,  even  though  they  have  no  taxa- 
ble property,  can  vote.  This,  according  to  the  opinion  given  by  the  attoi^ 
ney-general,  applies  to  both  father  and  mother. 
'  Let  one  other  thing  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  school  laws  are  Just  as 
mandatory  as  are  other  laws  on  our  statute  books,  and  they  should  be  most 
carefully  observed. 

County  superintendents  should  take  special  pains  to  inform  school  boards 
in  regard  to  their  duties  under  the  law. 

SCHOOL  DSaSIONS. 

From  time  to  time  many  questions  of  a  complex  nature  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  determination.  These 
questions  have  come  up  from  boards  of  directors,  superintendents,  teachers. 
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and  others,  and  in  settlement  have  required  considerable  time  in  the  matter 
of  investigation  and  research.  In  many  of  these  casen  we  have  declined  to 
render  decisions  unless  they  have  been  previously  referred  to  the  county 
superintendents  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  In  other  instances 
we  have  waived  this  form  in  order  to  the  more  readily  advance  the  school 
interests  by  an  immediate  decision  upon  the  difflculties  presented.  Below 
is  given  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  decisions  rendered  durine  the 
present  biennial  term  in  their  order  as  received  and  determined  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Boards  of  directors  are  absolute  custodians  of  the  school  property  in  each 
district,  and  are  responsible  for  the  same.  Subdivision  19,  section  87,  Ore- 
gon Hchool  Laws,  expresslv  states  that  it  is  the  direct  duty  of  directors  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  shall  injure  school  property  in  any  way,  etc. 

PURCHASE  OP  ^EL,  ETC. 

School  directors  may  use  public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Aiel  for  use  of 
the  school:  Subdivision  8,  section  87,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

School  directors  have  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  sell  school  property, 
scboolhouses,  outhouses,  etc,  at  public  auction  when  so  directed  by  a. 
majority  of  legal  voters  present  at  any  legally  called  school  meeting,  and 
when  the  pro^eds  of  such  sale  are  to  be  applied  to  the  betterment  of  the 
dlstriot  in  procuring  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  right  to  employ  teachers  rests  with  the  board  of  directors,  and  this 
authority  can  be  exercised  by  no  other  body.  This  rule  applies  to  all  elec- 
tions of  teachers,  whether  af  the  begin niuff  of  the  term  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  school  year.  All  vacancies,  lisewise,  must  be  filled  by  a  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors:  Subdivisions  12,  18,  section  87,  Oregon  School 
Laws. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS—WHEN  QUALIFY. 

DIreotors  and  clerks  are  expect^  to  qualify  immediately  when  elected. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  here,  however,  that  this  duty  is  not  strictly  oblig- 
atory under  the  law,  as  in  many  ^ases  citizens  of  school  districts  have  been 
elected  to  such  office  when  not  present  at  the  meeting  or  not  present  in  the 
state.  Ordinai'ily,  it  is  expected  thift  thev  qualify  within  ten  days  from 
the  time  of  notice  of  election.  In  cn^e  of  failure  of  a  director  elected  to 
qoaiiiy  within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  office  should  be  declared  vacant. 

DISTRICT  TREASURER. 

The  district  clerk  is  ex  officio  treasurer,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  account  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  annual  school  meeting  for  all  moneys  com- 
ing into  his  hands,  and  for  all  amounts  paid  out  by  him  belonging  to  the 
district,  etc.  No  person  other  than  the  district  clerk  has  a  right  to  receive 
the  public  funds  of  the  district.  With  this  In  view,  the  clerk  of  each  school 
district  is  required  to  ftirnlsh  a  sufficient  bond,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
doable  the  nrobable  amount  of  all  school  moneys  that  usually  come  into 
bis  hands:  Section  64,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHER. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  district  by  a  vote  of 
two  of  the  directors,  but  this  action  must  be  taken  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  of  which  said  meeting  each  member  of  the  board 
must  have  received  due  notice.  But  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
good  cause,  and  the  material  reasons  therefor  shall  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
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ords  by  the  district  clerk:  BubdivisioDs  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  section  37,  OregOD 
School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  CONTRACTS,  ETC. 

Two  members  of  a  board  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  charts, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  their  schools,  but  such  contract  must 
be  made  by  a  vote  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  legally  called. 
The  school  district  is  bound  by  such  contract.  The  third  member  of  the 
board  cannot  legally  refuse  to  approve  such  contract,  although  the  claim 
may  be  set  up  that  such  apparatus,  etc.,  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  His  opinion,  however,  that  such  apparatus  is  unnecessary  is  not 
sufficient  ground  to  vitiate  the  contract  regularly  made  by  a  quorum  of  the 
board:  Subdivision  15,  section  27,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

TEACHER'S  RIGHT  OF  APPEAL 

In  case  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  board  of  directors,  he  may  take  an 
appeal  from  the  action  of  said  board  in  dismissing  him  to  the  county  super- 
intendent; thence  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  thence 
to  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  state.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
teacher  in  such  oases  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  law,  and  the  board  can 
adopt  no  measures  that  can  prevent  the  teacher  from  making  full  defense. 
In  such  case  the  teacher  may  appear  by  attorney  if  he  so  determines.  This 
opinion,  however,  does  not  appl^'  to  a  teacher  who  seeks  to  recover  his 
wages  under  a  contract.  In  such  case  he  must  bring  a  direct  suit  at  law  if 
he  seeks  to  recover  wages  upon  contract  or  otherwise:  Subdivision  18,  »ec- 
tion  37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ETC. 

Boards  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  right,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  definite  amounts  clearly  sef  forth  in  the  law.  It  is  not 
meant  here  that  textbooks  in  general  shall  be  supplied  to  all  pupils  attend- 
ing the  school,  but  the  implied,  direct  meaning  of  the  law  clearly  refers  to 
the  purchase  of  such  books  for  library  and  other  general  uses,  and  for  the 
daily  convenience  of  the  school,  and  that  such  books  are  for  general  use  of 
the  school  only.  It  is  not  meant  here  that  the  directors  can,  under  the  law, 
furnish  free  textbooks  for  tlie  pupils:  Section  37a,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  BONDS. 

1.  School  bonds  may  be  issued  upon  petition  of  ten  legal  voters  of  any 
school  district  in  the  state;  provided^  such  petition  be  carried  out  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subdivision  23,  section  37,  Oregon 
School  Laws. 

2.  A  new  school  district,  created  fn)m  an  organized  district  already 
bonded  for  buildinj^  purposes,  may  i.ssue  new  bonds. 

3.  In  issuing  bonds,  the  estimate  should  be  based  upon  the  last  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  school  district. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  school  directors  in  issuing  bonds, 
and  the  action  taken  relative  thereto  should  he  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  letter  of  the  law,  otherwise  the  value  of  the  bonds  may  be  verj'  much 
reduced. 

5.  In  issuing  school  bonds,  only  the  legal  voters  of  any  school  district 
may  vole. 

6.  As  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  future  taxpayers  of  the  district,  the 
aggregate  bonded  indebtedness  should  never  be  larger  than  two  thirds  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  school  district. 

ANNUAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

1.  The  annual  Hchool  census  should  be  taken  by  district  clerks,  beginning 
no  later  than  February  1st  of  each  year,  in  order  that  correct  transcripts 
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of  the  same  may  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  legal  voters  at  the 
annual  school  meeting.  This  is  necessary,  so  that  all  of  the  corrections 
shall  then  be  made.  It  is  not  advisable  to  begin  the  census  earlier  than  the 
first  day  of  February,  for  the  reason  that  many  people  migrate  during  the 
month  of  February  from  district  to  district,  ana  the  census  is  necessarily 
rendered  faulty. 

2.  The  school  census,  under  the  law,  is  defined  as  a  census  including  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  who  are  actual  residents 
of  the  school  district  on  the  day  and  date  of  enrollment. 

4.  If  a  school  district  be  divided  subsequent  to  the  talking  of  the  annual 
census,  the  children  enumerated  in  the  part  of  the  district  set  apart  and 
annexed  to  an  adjacent  district,  should  be  added  to  the  census  list  of  said 
adjacent  district  and  receive  its  per  capita  share  of  the  amount  of  money 
due  such  additit>ual  names. 

TEACHERS'  PERMITS. 

Teachers*  temporary  certificates  or  permits  hold  only  until  the  next  regu- 
lar, quarterly,  public  examination,  sui^sequent  to  the  issue  of  said  permit, 
and,  a  teacher  holding  such  temporary  certificate  or  permit,  cannot  legally 
continue  his  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  such  certificate 
ceases. 

COUNTY  CERTIFICATES. 

1.  A  county  certificate  cannot  be  annulled  by  the  county  superintendent 
without  good  cause,  and  a  teacher  may  appeal  any  such  case  direct  to  the 
superinteudent  of  public  instruction.  . 

2.  County  certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  county  where  given  and  are 
not  renewable  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  county  to  county:  Suixiivi- 
sions  8  and  9,  section  25,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

REVOCATfON  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

In  case  a  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
teacher  takes  valid  appeal  to  the  state  board  of  education  relative  to  the 
same,  then  It  is  held  that  the  teacher  may  continue  his  school  during  the 
pendency  of  the  appeal. 

APPEAL  OS  EXAMINATION. 

1.  In  case  a  teacher  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  county  board  of 
examiners  to  the  state  board  of  education,  the  county  certificate,  if  any, 
and  the  grade  of  his  papers  methodically  set  forth  should  be  inclosed  in 
the  papers  forwarded  to  the  state  board. 

2.  If  the  markings  of  the  County  board  of  examiners  be  reversed,  then  in 
that  case  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  authority  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  equal  grade  with  county  certificate,  that  should  issue 
In  compliance  with  the  merits  of  the  examination  papers  submitted  in  such 
ease:  Rules  and  Regulations  of  State  Board. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDEST'S  PREROGATIVES. 

1.  In  arranging  the  course  of  study  for  public  schools,  the  board  of  direct- 
ors do  not  have  absolute  power  in  determining  the  same.  The  county 
superintendent,  under  the  law,  has  advisory  power  in  arranging  a  course 
of  study,  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  also  in  the  location  of  school- 
houses.  This  authority  granted,  the  superintendent  may,  if  wisely  admin- 
istered, prove  of  great  benefit  to  school  districts. 

2.  The  ofilce  of  county  superintendent  does  not,  under  the  law,  prevent 
him  from  teaching  in  his  county  during  his  incumbency  in  ofilce.  While 
this  practice  invariably  reduces  the  usefulness  of  the  officer  and  tne  ad- 
vancement of  his  schools,  nevertheless,  the  small  salary  usually  paid  for 
such  service  is  practically  prohibitory  in  securing  a  living,  and,  therefore, 
it  ia  necessarily  held  that  the  superintendent  may  teach.    In  times  past  the 
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old  salary  meant  salt,  and  if|  In  some  counties,  the  superintendent  warn 
oontpelled  to  depend  upon  the  salary  paid,  then,  indeed,  would  he  barely 
earn  his  salt. 

3.  If  the  superintendent  desires  toteach,  he  must  secure  a  valid  certifi- 
cate to  draw  public  money.  In  such  case  the  superintendent  should  ap- 
point a  deputy  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  questions,  to  hold  the  examin- 
ation, and  to  issue  certificates  in  compliance  with  the  law  relative  thereto: 
Subdivision  19,  section  25,  Oregon  Bcbool  Laws. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

1 .  Hcbool  districts  established  by  the  county  superintendent  may  be  fully 
organiztd  wltbiii  ten  days  of  the  time  of  such  establishment. 

2.  Districts  cannot  legally  be  organized  unless  there  be  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  present. 

3.  Failure  to  organize  the  district  within  ten  davs  sulssequent  to  the 
time  of  establishment  by  the  superintendent  may  nullify  the  claims  of  such 
district,  and  may  make  void  all  proceedings  appertaining  to  the  formation 
of  the  district. 

4.  When  the  organization  of  a  new  school  district  is  completed,  such  dis- 
trict, if  active,  shall  be  entitled  to  its  share  of  public  fiindH,  furnished  by 
the  county  and  state;  provided,  that  such  school  district  proposes  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  forward  a  public  school  in  giKMl  faith. 

5.  A  school  district  should  never  t)e  divided  and  subdivided  by  the 
county  superintendent  when  such  division  would  impair  the  chances  of 
any  considerable  numl)er  of  children  in  the  district  of  securing  an  educar 
tion.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  superintendent,  under  the  law,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  provide  common  school  facilities  for  all  the  children. 

6.  A  school  district,  when  once  regularly  and  legally  established  under 
the  law,  cannot  be  annulled  or  eliminated,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  no 
annual  report,  as  provided  for  under  section  42  of  the  school  laws.  The 
district  can  only  be  disorganized  by  the  process  of  petition  and  division,  re- 
sulting utimately  in  its  final  absorption  by  adjacent  districts. 

7.  Fublic  schools,  duly  organized  according  to  law,  are  entitled  to  receive 
their  pro  rata  share  in  the  just  distribution  of  public  funds. 

S.  In  establishing  new  districts  and  in  making  changes  in  districts  al- 
ready organized  it  is  not  obligatory  on  the  county  superintendent  U\  make 
such  changes,  unless,  in  his  opinion,  such  actions  should  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools  concerned.  He  is  not  compelled  to  make  such  division, 
although  majority  petitions  be  received,  praying  for  such  action.  In  brief, 
a  countv  superintendent  may  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
organizing  school  districts  or  in  making  changes  in  school  districts  already 
organized:  Subdivision  3,  section  25,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS. 

1.  All  organized  school  districts,  with  the  exception  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, must  hold  an  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  in  each 
year.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  In  a  district  containing  five  hun- 
dred or  more  legal  voters,  In  which  case  the  annual  meeting  Is  held  on  the 
second  Monday  in  March,  and  the  business  transacted  Is  limited  to  the  an- 
nual election  for  school  directors  and  school  clerk.  Other  school  business 
in  such  districts  must  be  transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March. 

2.  Special  meetinss  may  be  held  by  school  districts  at  any  time.  Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  by  tlie  school  directors  ahd  school  clerks  In 
issuing  notices  of  such  meetings,  otherwise  the  objects  and  purposes  of  such 
meetings  may  be  wholly  defeated  through  negligence  and  carelessnefls:  Sec- 
tions 30,  81,  32,  33,  34,  and  87,  Oregon  School  Laws. 
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SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Public  moneys  cannot  be  expended  by  boards  of  directors  for  school  sites 
or  for  building,  completiiiKf  or  repairing  sboolbouses.  Neither  can  such 
public  moneys  be  expended  for  school  seat**,  pianos,  or  for  other  costly  and 
expensive  fixed  furniture.  **  School  funds,"  as  defined  here,  refer  to  the 
public  moneys  received  from  county  school  tax  and  the  irreducible  state 
school  fund.  It  is  held  here,  likewise,  that  said  school  funds  cannot  be  ex- 
pended for  a  course  of  lectures,  special  writing  classes,  physical  training 
classes,  etc.  This  opinion  does  not  apply  to  school  districts  having  four 
thousand  or  more  inh«kbitants.  In  such  districts  special  privileges  are 
granted  boards  of  education:  Sections  42,  69,  and  90,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

1.  The  legal  holidays  established  by  law  in  this  state  are  the  following: 
Each  Sunday,  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of  February,  thir- 
tieth day  of  May,  fourth  day  of  July,  first  Monday  in  September,  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  through- 
oat  the  state,  or  on  a  aay  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  governor  of  this  state  as  a  day  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  or  holi- 
day: Greneral  Laws  of  Oregon,  nession  of  1893. 

2.  Whenever  any  nonjudicial  day  created  by  this  act,  except  Sundays, 
flails  upon  a  Sunday,  the  next  succeeding  Monday  shall  be  and  be  observed 
as  such  nonjudicial  day:  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  session  of  1893. 

3.  Board  of  directors  in  appointing  special  district  meetings  should  be 
careful  that  such  meeting  shall  not  fall  upon  any  of  the  legal  holidays 
established,  otherwise  the  action  of  such  meetings  will  be  nugatory  and 
wholly  lost. 

4.  Many  discussions  and  disagreements  have  arisen  out  of  the  misunder- 
standing of  days  set  forth  as  legal  holidays.  And  many  complex  questions 
have  been  presented  in  this  line  from  teachers  and  directors  as  to  the  proper 
definition  of  *^  legal  holidays,"  and  as  to  proper  guides  in  their  observance, 
it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  law  itself  makes  exact  definition  of  the 
days,  and  as  to  their  observance  the  banks  are  properly  the  best  guide  in  the 
matter. 

5.  A  board  of  school  directors  having  unwittingly  posted  notices  and 
called  a  special  school  district  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
(commonly  entitled  **  Labor  Day  ")  for  the  purpose  of  voting  school  district 
bonds,  said  meeting  was  held  and  bonds  voted.  Subsequently  the  action  of 
the  district  was  questioned  and  che  matter  appealed  to  the  central  office. 
In  this  case  it  was  held  that  all  business  transacted  at  such  meeting  was 
illegal  and  would  not  hold  under  the  law. 

6.  All  conditions  and  details  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  holi- 
days to  be  granted,  and  special  prerogatives  of  teacher,  should  be  expressly 
stated  and  mentioned  in  the  written  contracts  with  teachers  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  by  the  board  of  directors.  If  all  such  ordinary  business 
precautions  be  neglected  by  boards  of  directors,  then,  it  is  held  here,  that 
teachers  may  legally  demand  the  privilege  of  closing  school  on  legal  holi- 
days established  by  law.  As  a  rule,  employes,  in  almost  all  other  lines  of 
businesB,  are  granted  a  holiday  and  excused  from  labor  on  those  days  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  for  the  same  time  are  allowed  their  wages  usually  paid. 
To  refuse  this  privilege  to  public  school  teachers  seems  to  be  an  unreason- 
able exception  to  make  to  this  general  rule. 

SCHOOL  RESIDENCE. 

1.  The  boruiAde  residence  of  school  patrons  and  school  pupils  must  be 
established  under  subdivision  5,  section  64,  Oregon  School  Laws.  The 
direct  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  said  section  is  to  clearly  and  definitely 
fix  such  residence  in  order  that  iustice  and  equality  of  rights  may  prevail 
in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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2.  School  clerks  ahould  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  taking  the  census  of 
the  school  children  of  the  district.  This  duty  is  important  and  imperative, 
for  it  should  be  noted  that  school  moneys  are  apportioned  twice  a  year  on 
this  census,  and  it  is  the  only  legal  basis  for  such  apportionments. 

3.  The  school  census  includes  all  persons  over  four  and  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  although  some  such  persons  may  be  themselves  the  heads 
of  families,  yet  under  strict  construction  of  the  law  they  may  be  enumer- 
rated. 

4.  The  law  does  not  indicate  the  time  to  begin  the  taking  of  the  annual 
census,  but  since  the  clerk's  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  regular  annual 
school  meeting  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  most  of  the  clerks  will 
likely  begin  to  take  the  census  about  the  first  of  February,  and  they  will 
then  have  one  month  in  which  to  prepare  their  reports.  In  the  large  and 
populous  districts  they  may  begin  at  any  time;  indeed,  the  clerks  may  be- 

§tn  to  take  the  census  at  any  time  during  January  or  February  that  the 
i rectors  may  think  best. 

5.  When,  however,  all  of  the  definite  details  set  forth  in  the  law  regard- 
ing this  matter  fail  to  convince  parties  interested,  then,  since  the  fact  of 
residence  depends  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties  themselves,  the  aflS- 
davits  of  such  parties  are  the  best  guide  to  determine  the  matter. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  SITES. 

1.  The  po(%'er  to  locate  schoolhouse  sites  is  vested  by  law  in  the  board  of 
directors.  It  is  expressly  statt^d,  however,  that  this  authority  shall  be  ex- 
ercised with  great  care  and  without  prejudice,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  whom  the  house  is  designed  shall  be  consulted  as  far  as  practicable, 
taking  into  account  the  prospective,  as  well  as  the  present  convenience  of 
the  patrons  of  the  school.  A  central  site  shall  be  selected,  unless  extraor- 
dinary and  controlling  circumstances  shall  indicate  a  different  selection: 
Subdivision  20,  section  37,  Oregon  School  Laws. 

2  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  state  that  the 
directors  are  compelled  to  select  other  than  central  stations  because  of 
natural  obstacles,  such  as  mountain  ranges,  spurs,  rivers,  etc.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  deemea  advisable  for  the  directors  to  submit  the  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  people  interested. 

3.  In  determining  the  location  of  the  schoolhouse  site,  the  board  should 
con<4ider  the  following:  The  convenience  of  access,  the  economy  of  expend- 
itures, the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children,  the  present  and  future  grad- 
ing and  classification  of  the  pupils,  and,  in  general,  the  best  accommoda- 
tion for  the  patrons  of  the  district. 

4.  The  location  of  the  schoolhouse  site  being  directly  vested  in  the  board 
of  directors,  it  follows  that  if  the  old  site  should  be  reselecled,  then  the 
board  has  authority  to  remove  or  disix)se  of  the  old  house  by  sale  or  other- 
wise, as  directed  by  legal  voters. 

6.  The  site  having  been  determined  and  the  schoolhouse  erected  thereon 
completed  and  furnished,  then  the  public  school  must  be  held  in  «9uch 
building. 

6.  A  difficulty  occurring  in  a  school  district,  the  complex  questions  aiis- 
ing  therefrom  soon  took  shape  and  entered  into  all  the  social  and  local  cjon- 
ditions  of  society.  It  spread  from  family  to  family,  and,  as  a  result,  a  bitter 
division  of  sentiment  arose,  and  a  portion  of  the  patrons  in  the  district 
seceded  in  so  far  as  to  take  their  children  from  the  school,  renting  another 
building  for  school  purposes,  and  employing  another  teacher  therefor.  The 
dissent#*rs,  in  this  case,  claiming  public  money  for  their  children,  and  ap- 
pealing the  case  to  the  central  oince,  it  was  held  that  such  school  was  not 
a  legal  public  school,  neither  were  they  entitled  to  any  part  or  i)ortion  of 
public  moneys,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  school  claimed  as  a  ^'public  school,'* 
was  decided  to  be  a  "private  school."  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  held  that 
the  public  school  must  be  held  in  the  public  school  buildings  if  the  same 
are  habitable. 
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SCHOOL  TUITIOX. 

1.  Boards  of  directors  have  uuder  the  law  entire  control  of  the  puhlic 
schools  of  their  district,  and  they  may  adoiit  pupils  from  adjacent  didtricts 
to  school  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  necesbary  and  l)e8l:  Subdivisions 
4-12,  section  37,  Oregon  Bchool  Laws. 

2.  All  youths  in  this  state  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  race,  or  religion,  are  entitled  to  the  same  school  facilities  in 
the  following  schools:  (a)  In  all  schools  unsupported  by  local  district  tax. 
(6)  In  all  schools  supported  by  district  tax  and  establishing  and  main- 
taining kindergarten  schools.  In  all  other  school  districts  supported  by 
local  tax  and  not  maintaining  kindergarten  schools,  then  the  legal  age 
for  admission  is  placed  from  six  to  twenty-one  years.  In  all  such  districts 
the  directors  may  admit  outside  pupils  to  school  who  are  not  over  twenty- 
one  years  old,  upon  sui.h  terms  as  may  be  arranged.  Tuition,  however, 
must  be  paid.  It  is  held  here  that  in  no  case  can  a  person  over  twenty-one 
years  be  legally  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  a  public  school.  A  person  who 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time  of  making  his 
application  for  admission  to  the  public  school,  is  debarred  from  school 
privileges  under  the  letter  of  the  law. 

3.  Outside  pupils  being  admitted  to  the  public  school,  they  must  pay  the 
tuition  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  have 
their  tuition  paid  out  of  the  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  in 
which  they  hold  their  residence. 

SALARY  OF  TEACHERS. 

1.  The  teacher's  salary  is  determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  board  to  contract  with  and  employ  duly  qualified  teach- 
ers in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  contract  should  specify  the  salary 
per  month  or  per  year,  and,  when  the  contract  is  fully  completed,  to  hand 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  teacher  and  file  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  district 
clerk.  The  teacher  employed  must  hold  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  at  the 
time  the  contract  is  made,  and  the  said  certificate  must  cover  the  entire 
time  of  the  teacher's  service  specified  in  the  contract. 

2.  When  a  board  of  directors  has  fully  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  all  of  the  specifications  duly  mentioned  and  the  contract  signed, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  teacher's  salary  cannot  be  reduced  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  employed,  unless  with  his  consent;  and  if  rediuced 
without  his  consent,  the  school  district,  as  a  public  corporation,  is  liable  for 
his  wages. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  a  direct  lien  against  the  school  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  clerk,  who  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  district.  The 
Haid  lien  does  not  apply  to  any  special  fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
clerk,  but  to  any  ana  all  public  school  funds  of  whatever  source  in  his 
hands  at  the  time  such  lien  is  placed. 

4.  A  public  school  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  time  lost  in 
attending  teachers'  examinations.  He  is  entitled,  however,  under  the  law 
to  his  wages  for  two  days  in  order  to  attend  the  annual  county  institute: 
(Subdivision  23,  section  25,  Oregon  Bchool  Laws. 

5.  A  teacher  under  contract  does  not  lose  his  wages  during  the  time  for 
which  school  is  closed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  in 
the  school,  and,  unless  extraordinary  and  controlling  circumstances  dictate 
otherwise,  he  is  entitled  to  full  wages  under  contract  during  such  period. 
Common  reason  dictates  that  the  teiicher  is  not  responsible  for  the  public 
mi.Hfortune  of  the  district  during  his  term  of  service  under  contract. 

6.  The  teacher's  contract  with  the  board  of  directors  binds  the  district 
for  his  wages  during  the  entire  period  of  his  employment  without  reference 
to  subsequent  circumstances,  unless  it  be  his  dismissal  for  incompetency  or 
other  good  and  substantial  cause.  The  fact  that  school  patrons  removing 
from  the  district  with  their  children  to  the  extent  that  the  school  attend- 
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anoe  has  been  wholly  eliminated,  does  not  debar  the  teacher  from  securing 
his  wages  unless  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  the  same. 

7.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he 
is  employed.  And  although  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  ma^*  be 
wholly  changed  during  such  period,  his  term  of  service  is  not  necessarily 
reduced.  Changes  in  the  board  of  directors  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 
contract  does  not  lessen  the  liability  of  the  district. 

8.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  school 
month  upon  evidence  that  proper  service  has  Men  rendered  under  his  con- 
tract. But  the  school  directors  should  be  especially  careful  that  the  wages 
for  the  last  month  under  contract  should  not  be  paid  until  the  teacher's 
report  has  been  received,  examined,  accepted,  and  tiled  in  the  office  of  the 
district  clerk.  When  the  teacher  presents  his  warrant  to  the  school  clc-rk 
for  payment,  and  there  being  no  funds  in  the  district  treasury  to  pay  the 
same,  then  the  warrant  should  be  indorsed  by  the  clerk  **Not  paid  for  the 
want  of  funds,"  from  which  date  the  warrant  should  draw  interest  at  the 
legal  rate.  Tliis  oninion  is  applicable  to  teachers  in  service  of  ail  public 
school  districts  in  this  state,  except  in  districts  having  a  population  of  four 
tbouHand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  all  such  districts  it  is  especially  men- 
tioned that  school  warrants  shall  not  draw  interest. 

9.  School  warrants  issued  for  salary  of  teachers  do  not  take  precedence 
over  warrants  drawn  for  other  purposes.  When  there  are  outstanding  war- 
rants against  a  school  district  the  clerk  may  pay  those  first  piesented.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  money  of  each  year  be  exclusively  applied  to  pay 
for  schools  taught  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  levied.  Where  the  clerk 
has  money  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  warrant,  which, 
upon  presentation,  he  refuses  to  pay,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  mandamus: 
Jfoward  v.  Bamford,  8  Or.  566. 

10.  1 11  order  "to  receive  his  monthly  salary,  the  teacher  must  hold  a  valid 
warrant  issued  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man and  clerk  of  the  board,  and  the  clerk  cannot  pay  out  school  funds 
unless  such  warrant,  duly  signed,  is  presented  by  the  teacher.  School  war- 
rants are  legal  only  when  i<tsued  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  a  regular  or  sf)ecial  meeting.  If  two  of  the  directors  vote  for  the  iasuauoe 
of  warrants,  such  warrants  are  legal  liens  against  the  district.  In  lasuinff 
warrants  the  school  directors,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble,  should 
be  particularly  careful  that  such  warrants  be  issued  only  for  actual  indebt- 
edness of  the  district:  Subdivisions  14,  15,  16,  17,  section  37,  Oregon  tichool 
Laws. 

TEACHERS'  PREROGATIVEa 

1.  A  teacher  may,  in  proper  cases,  inflict  moderate  and  reasonable  pun- 
ishment. If  the  punishment  is  excessive  the  parent  may  appeal  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  redress,  and  through  them  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  through  him  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  Teachers,  under  the  law,  have  an  absolute  right  to  compel  children  to 
observe  personal  cleanliness,  neatness,  order,  promptness,  and  gentility  of 
manners.  Also  to  avoid  profanity  and  vulgarity.  And  it  is  their  duty  to 
enforce  all  restriction?,  rules,  and  regulations  established  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

3.  The  teacher  does  not  have  the  absolute  authority,  under  the  law,  to 
determine  the  branches  of  study  that  shall  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  must  be  adopteit  uqder  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  in  this  the  teacher  is  entitled,  under  the  law,  to 
the  counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  directors  in  all  details  appertaining  to 
the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  school:  Subdivision  i2,  section  87,  Oregon 
School  Laws. 

4.  The  teacher  should  not  expel  a  pupil  from  the  school  without  the 
approval  of  the  t>oard  of  directors,  and,  in  any  case,  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion should  be  rarely  used,  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  public  school  is  to 
bring  in  and  to  hold,  not  to  drive  out.    'i  he  continued  use  of  profkne  or 
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obfloene  language,  vicioas  conduct,  deliberate  injury  of  the  achoolbouse,  or 
of  any  property  belonging  to  tbe  scbool,  are  proper  causes  for  expulsion. 

6.  Cbjlaren  afl'ected  with  contagious  diseases  should  not,  of  course,  be 
permitted  lo  remain  in  the  school,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Contagious 
disease  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  expulsion.  A  child  with  a  contagious 
disease  may  be  temporarily  suspended  from  attending  the  school,  but  should 
not  be  expelled  for  this  reason.  If  the  child  be  wrongfully  expelled  from 
the  school,  his  parents  may  bring  action  against  the  directors  of  tbe  district 
for  damages. 

6.  A  pupil  may  be  expelled  under  the  law  for  gross  immorality  and  con- 
tinued truancy.  And  while  a  pupil  affected  with  a  contagious  disease  may 
be  temporarily  suspended  only,  he  should  be  absolutely  expelled  for  gross 
immorality,  as  this  may  be  kx)th  contagious  and  infectious  to  the  great 
detriment  of  tbe  schx>l.  The  right  to  attend  school  without  condition  is 
not  absolute  under  the  law,  but  a  child  can  attend  school  oniy  when  he 
complies  with  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. A  child  who  is  an  habitual  and  incorrigible  truant  should  be  expelled 
from  the  school,  as  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  school. 

USE  AND  CARE  OF  8CH00LH0USES. 

1.  Primarily  the  public  schoolhouse  is  built  for  public  school  purposes 
only.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  ordinarily  made  in  all  districts  in  case  of 
holding  the  annual  school  meeting,  or  special  school  meetings,  regularly 
called  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  district.  If  the  k)oard  of  directors 
should  deem  best  to  make  other  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  evening  schools, 
singing  schools,  literary  societies,  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  expressed  that  some  guarantee  be  given  that  the 
parties  thus  occupying  the  schoolhouse  shall  he  responsible  for  its  proper 
use  and  protection.  Also  that  the  building,  grounas,  appurtenances,  and 
property  of  the  school  children  shall  he  safe  from  defacement  and  injury, 
ana  the  rooms  to  be  left  in  as  good  condition  as  when  occupied. 

2.  Should  boards  of  directors  determine  to  grant  the  public  schoolhouse 
for  the  purposes  designated,  then  such  privileges  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  and  the  conditions  of  the  same  explicitly  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned. 

8.  A  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  care  of  the  schoolhouse  after 
school  hours.  Boards  of  directors  are  the  proper  custodians  and  controllers 
of  school  property  under  the  law,  and  they  cannot  compel  the  teacher  to 
have  an  oversight  of  the  school  property,  unless  such  provisions  are  under- 
stood and  set  forth  in  the  teacher's  contract. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  public  schools  and  school 
ofBoers  in  Oregon,  made  in  pursuance  of  section  17,  subdivision  2,  of  the 
Or^|ou  School  Laws,  which  reads  as  follows:  The  state  board  shall  have 
power  (2)  to  prescrilM  a  series  of  rules  for  the  government  of  public  schools 
that  shall  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  prevent  truancy,  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  real  interests  of  the  schools.  Kavised  January  3, 1881;  January  1, 
1885;  May  2,  1887;  September  13,  1880;  November  8,  1889;  January  4,  1892; 
April  2,  1894. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

BULl  1. 

TlM  State  ■Qperlntendent  of  pabllo  inttructlon  ihall  inne  to  the  MTeral  county  school 
■apertntendents,  In  time  for  the  public  ezAmlnatlou  of  teachers  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
Feoruary,  ICay,  August,  and  November  of  each  year,  printed  lists  of  uniform  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  state  ooard  of  examination  for  use  in  those  examinations  In  accordance  with 
the  ralee  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  gOTemment  of  county  superintendents. 
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APPEALS. 
BULK  II. 

Any  perfion  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  order  of  the  district  board  of  directors  in  any 
matter  of  law  or  of  facts  (pertaining  to  the  school  district)  may,  within  ten  days  after  the 
rendition  of  such  decision  or  the  making  of  such  oruer,  appeal  therefrom  to  the  county  soner* 
Intendent  of  the  county;  provided^  further^  that  this  right  of  appeal  shall  be  open  to  all  In 
relation  to  all  school  difficulties  and  complications  occurring  in  school  districts  or  relating  to 
school  quebtions  of  every  kind. 

BULK  ui. 

The  basis  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  a  complaint  filed  b>  the  party  aggrieved  with  the 
county  superluteudeut  within  the  time  for  laklng  the  appeal. 


The  complaibt  sbalL  set  forth  the  erorrs  complained  of  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner. 

BULB  V. 

The  county  superintendent  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  such  complaint  in  his 
office,  notify  the  clerk  of  the  proper  district,  in  writing,  of  the  taking  of  such  appeal,  and  the 
latter  shall,  within  ten  days  after  being  thus  notified,  file  in  the  office  of  the  couniy  superin- 
tendent a  complete  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  relating  to  the  decision  com- 
plained of,  which  transcript  shall  be  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 


After  the  filing  of  the  transcript  aforesaid  in  his  office,  the  oountv  superintendent  shall 
notify,  in  writing,  all  persons  adversely  interested  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  matter 
of  appeal  will  be  heard  by  him. 

BULE  VII. 

At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  ihe  hearing  he  f«hsll  bear  and  receive  testimony  for  either  party, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  admiulsier  oathM  if  necessary;  and  he  shall  make  such  decision  as 
may  be  Just  and  equitable,  which  shall  be  final,  unless  appealed  from  as  provided  in  the 
following  rule. 

BULE  VIII. 

An  appeal  may  be  takon  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  state  sape^ 
intendent  of  public  iustructiou  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  taking  appeals  from  the 
district  boaid  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  nearly  as  applicable,  except  that  he  shall  give 
twenty  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  county  superintenaent,  and  the  like  notice  shall  be 
^iven  the  adverse  party.  And  the  decision  when  made  shall,  so  far  as  the  school  department 
IS  concerned,  be  final.  This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all  cases,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  in  any  case  of  sufficient  importance  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instrue- 
tiou  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  stale  boaid  of  education  for  determination. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATIONS. 

BULE  IX. 

At  the  public  quarterly  examination  of  teachers  provided  by  law,  the  county  superin- 
tendent »hall  use  the  uniform  questions  furnished  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  signatures  of  all  a>sisuni  examiners  shall  appeair  on  all  certificates  issued 
at  these  examinations. 

BULE  X. 

The  county  board  of  education  shall  hold  its  regular  public  quarterly  examination  of  appli> 
cants  for  teachers'  certitlcates  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February.  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember.   The  hour  of  opeuing  the  session  of  the  board  shall  be  1  o'clock  p.  m. 


All  questions  for  the  public  quarterly  examinations  shall  be  forwarded  to  each  county 
superintendents  who  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  such  questions  until  the  examination 
Is  commenced,  and  the  questions  shall  not  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  the  board  of 
examiners  at  the  time  oi  beginning  each  public  quarterly  examination. 

BULB  XII. 

Two  (2)  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

BULE  XIII. 

Applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  who  were  absent  at  its  opening  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  excuse. 
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No  applicant  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  comrouoicate  with  any  person  daringr 
the  ezamination*  except  by  special  permission  of  the  chairman 


All  applicants  Phall  begin  in  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken 
until  that  sabject  is  finished. 

RULE  XVI. 

Applicants  are  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences  as  far  as  practicable.  Full  credits 
will  be  given  only  when  answers  are  correct  In  fact  and  torm. 

RULE  XVII. 

No  applicant  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  textbook  in  his  possession  during  the  hours  of 
examination. 

RULE  XVIII. 

All  applicants  roost  indorse  their  papers  with  their  numbers  and  the  name  of  the  subject 
and  date  of  examination;  and  all  entries  on  the  record-book  kept  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent tor  this  purpose  shall  be  made  ou  tbe*se  numbers  only.  The  names  of  the  applicants 
shall  not  be  entered  upon  the  register  until  the  Q\o»e  of  the  examination,  but  shall,  with  the 
nomher  and  the  name,  be  entered  at  the  begliininK  of  the  examination  on  blank  cards,  which 
shall  be  kept  in  a  sealed  envelope  till  the  close  of  the  examination. 

RULE  XIX. 

No  memt>er  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  anyone  the  standing  of  any  applicant  on 
any  study  during  the  examination. 

RULE  XX. 

Every  applicant,  before  receiving  his  certificate,  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  "  I  do 
hereby  certify  tbat  prior  to  this  examination  1  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  proposed, 
and  have  neither  given  nor  received  any  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  same." 

RULE  XXI. 

In  examinations  for  permits,  the  county  Miperintendent  shall  not  use  the  same  questions 
as  at  the  laat  preceding  public  examination,  but  questions  of  the  same  grade  and  number 
shall  be  used. 

RULE  XXII. 

Examinations  of  teachers  shall  in  every  case  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  writing; 
and  the  questions  and  answers  Indorsed  with  the  oandtdate's  name  and  the  date  of  the  ex- 
amination tihall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  and  kept  as  a  part  of  its 
permanent  records. 

RULE  XXIIL 

County  superintendents  must  require  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  who  are  not 
personally  known  to  them  to  be  of  good  moral  character  to  present  satisfactory  written  testi- 
monials to  that  effect  from  two  or  more  persons  of  respectable  standiug.  Such  testimonials 
shall  be  filed  with  the  examination  papers,  and  shall  remain  permanently  in  the  ofllcc  of  the 
superintendent. 

RULE  XXIV. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  any  certificate  obtained  by  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or  when  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  gross  iinmtiral- 
Ity  since  the  certificate  was  granted.  But  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked  unle&s  the  holder 
shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  shall  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  against  them,  or  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved;  provuled, 
that  in  all  cases  where  personal  acknowledgment  of  guilt  Is  made  by  the  holder,  the  certifi- 
cate may  be  annulled  without  trial. 

RULE  XXV. 

The  action  of  the  county  superintendent  in  revoking  a  certificate,  because  of  the  immoral 
conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  holder,  is  sulijected  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  examin- 
ers sitting  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decision  in  such  case,  when  reached,  shall  be  final,  unless 
appealed  in  regular  form. 

RULE  XXVI. 

The  county  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  the  county  tward  of  examiners 
for  the  purpose  td  hearing  appeals,  conducting  public  examinations,  or  for  the  consideration 
of  all  questions  that  nfay  advance  the  beat  interests  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county.  The 
meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  In  the  county  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient  by  the  county  superintendent;  provided,  that  the  public  quarterly  examlna# 
tions  shall  be  held  as  provided  iu  section  25  of  the  school  law. 

RULE  XX VII. 

In  any  case  where  a  certificate  has  been  revoked,  as  set  forth  in  rule  XXIV,  no  certificate 
■hall  be  granted  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  county,  or  in  any  other  county  iu  the  state, 
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within  three  monthi  ttom  date  of  reyocation.  an1e«  the  dedilon  of  the  county  saperlntendent 
in  revoking  the  certificate  shall  have  heen  duly  revened  on  appeal  to  the  county  board  of 
•zaminers  or  sute  board  of  education. ' 

BULB  xxviu. 

In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  board  of  examiners,  the  appellant  shall  give  due  notice.  In  wrtCing,  to  the  oounty  nper- 
Intendent  of  his  intention  In  the  premises  similarly  and  within  the  same  time  as  specafied  for 
school  district  appeals  in  rule  II.  Within  ten  days  after  such  notice  has  been  received  the 
county  superintendent  may  cause  the  county  board  of  ezaminem  to  be  convened  for  the  lau- 
pose  of  hearing  the  appeal.  The  county  superintendent  may  require  the  atiendanoe  of  the 
appellant  and  all  important  witnesses  in  case  the  same  is  deemed  aavisable  for  the  more 
intelligent  and  equitable  examination  of  the  appeal.  Copies  of  written  testimony,  affidavits, 
etc.,  pertaining  to  the  examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent 

BULB  XXIX.  % 

In  case  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  believes  that  the  oounty  superinlendent  and  board  of 
examiners  have  done  him  an  injustice  upon  examination,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  state  board  of  education.  In  case  the  appli- 
cant intends  to  appeal  to  the  state  soperintenaent  of  public  instruction,  he  shall  wtihte  ten 
days  after  said  examination  notify  the  county  superintendent,  in  writing,  of  his  intention. 
Within  ten  days  after  such  notice  the  county  superintendent  shall  transmit  to  the  state  anper 
Intendent  of  public  instruction  the  notice  of  appeal  and  the  questions  used  at  the  examina- 
tion, together  with  the  candidate's  answers  thereto.  ^ 

BULB  XXX. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  certlflcatea  only 
upon  appeal  from  oounty  superintendents,  and  then  only  in  ease  it  appears  that  the  ommty 
superintendent  has  done  the  candidate  subsUntial  iBjustioe  m  the  immediate  examination 
and  in  the  grade  awarded  by  him ;  provided,  that  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instme- 
tion  may  require  the  appellant  to  pass  such  additional  examination  on  any  or  aU  of  the 
branches  upon  which  the  appeal  is  based  as  he  may  deem  right  and  proper  in  the  premises; 
provided,  further,  that  the  county  board  of  examiners  may  be  required  to  issue  such  grade  of 
certificate  as  may  be  determined  .on  appeal  by  the  state  superintendent  and  state  board  of 
examiners,  or  state  board  of  education. 

BULB  XXXI. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  conjunction  with  the  skate  board  of 
examiners  (or  such  of  them  as  he  may  call  to  his  assistance ),  shall  have  the  right  to  dcelde 
all  appeals  firom  county  superintendents  relative  to  examinations,  set  forth  in  rules  XXIX 
and  XXX.  No  appeals  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  shall  have  been  first 
given  to  the  county  superintendent  by  the  person  appealing,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
the  examination,  nor  unless  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have  been  transmitted  with  the  papen 
relating  to  the  case  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

BULB  XXXU. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  may  dismiss  all  pupils  under  eight  years  of 
age  after  a  four  hours'  session  each  day,  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  may  allow  to  pupils 
of  that  age  recesses  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the  schoolroom  shall  not 
exceed  three  and  one  half  hours  per  day. 

BULB  XXX IIL 

Teachers  shall  exerdse  watchfUl  care  and  oversight  over  the  condact  and  habits  of  the 
pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  also  at  the  recesses  and  intermisrions  and  while  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  school. 

BULB  xxxiv. 

It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will  constantly  be  maintained  in  eU 

f>ublic  schools ;  but  teachers  are  cautioned  against  displays  of  ill  temper  and  undue  severity 
n  the  schoolroom. 

BULB  XXXV. 

In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the  teacher  deems  it  necessary  ibr  the 
Bood  of  the  school,  he  may  suspend  a  pupil,  and  bhall  immediately  notify  the  directors  of  the 
oiBtrict  thereof.  The  directors  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the  matter,  and  if  they  ap- 
prove the  action  of  the  teacher  and  think  the  case  calls  for  ftirther  punishment,  they  mi^ 
^xpel  the  pupil  tnm  the  schooL 

BULB  XXXVI. 

Teachers  In  the  public  schools  shall  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  oorrect  principles  of  morality  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  society,  and  for 
the  government  under  which  they  live. 
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BULB  XXXVII. 

Every  public  aehool  tMcher  shall  give  Tlgllant  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  shall  see  that  tne  doors  and  windows  are  open  at  each  intermission  for 
the  purpoae  of  changins  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require  his  pupils  to  take 
proper  exercise,  and  shall  enooorsge  healthful  plays  at  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit 
all  dangerous  and  immoral  games  and  amusements. 

BULB  XXXVIII. 

Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  within  reasonable  limits,  to  direct 
and  oontiol  the  studies  of  their  pupils ;  to  arrange  them  in  proper  classes,  and  to  decide,  sub- 
ject to  these  rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  pursue. 

'  BULB  XXXIX. 

In  an  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in  the  sute  where  there  are  pupils  of  the  proper 
sge  and  degree  of  advancement,  classes  may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  following  named 
studies,  towit:  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  readers;  orthography  (embracing  pro- 
Bundadon  and  word  analvsis);  penmanship;  primary, elementary  (mental),  and  practical 
arlthmetie ;  elementary  and  comprehensive  geography ;  beginners^  and  advanced  grammar ; 
United  States  history;  elementary  natural  science;  common  school  literature;  ciUaenship; 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  vocal  music.  In  such  schools  no  branches  additional  to  these 
shall  be  taught  uoMes  the  directors  so  order  by  positive  vote;  and  in  no  case  shall  teachers 
neglect  the  rlessps  pursuing  the  above-named  studies  in  order  to  make  room  for  any  addi- 
tional branches.  In  high  schools  and  other  public  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  following 
named  stodies  may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  towit :  Algebra,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  geolosy.  general  history  (advanced),  composition,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  pbiloaophy,  cnemistry.  botany,  bookkeeping,  and  the  science  of  government,  and 
vocal  music :  provided,  that  the  state  series  of  textbooks,  as  set  forth  in  rule  XL,  and  no  others 
bhall  be  used.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or  prevent  teachers 
ftom  intnxlucing  into  their  schools  such  oral  instructions  and  **  object  lessons  "  as  they  may 
deem  neoesary  or  suitable. 

BULB  XL. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  textbooks  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  sUte,  and  be  it  hereby  declared  and  made  known 
that  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Oregon,  governing  the  same,  as  set  forth  in  sections  2576, 
2576,  and  2577,  approved  February  5, 1880.  as  compiled  and  annoUted  by  W.  Lair  Hill,  pertain- 
ing to  education,  and  also  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  approved 
Febmary  21, 1888.  the  superintendent  ot  public  Instruction  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  board  of  education,  did  proceed  to  take  the  votes  of  all  the  county  sup- 
erintendenU  and  members  of  the  state  board  of  examiners,  which  vote  was  canvsssed  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  as  provided  by  law,  and  on  examination  of  said  vote,  found  the  fol- 
lowing textbooks  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  did  receive  a 
majority  of  all  said  votes  cast,  and  that  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  textbooks  that 
shaU  be  used  In  the  public  schools  trom  October  1,  1805,  to  October  1,  1901,  a  period  of  six 
years,  towit:— 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


ynme  o/  boolc4. 


K*.  Intro- 

ctumge      duetorp 
prie*.    I    prte*. 


SwlntoTi's  New  WoiM  Aiialyhls... _ $  0  20 

Wetwter'B  I^rimary  Dictionary _ 

WebHier'8  Common  School  Dictionary 

Websier'8  High  School  Dictionary ' 

Web8ter'9  Academic  Dictionary 

Barnes'  New  National  Pint  Reader 14 

Barnes'  New  National  Second  Reader _._  I        25 

Barnes'  New  National  Third  Reader |        80 

Barnes' New  National  Fourth  Reader __  .        45 

Barnes'  New  National  Fifth  Reader ,         60 

dpencerian  Copybooks,  revised  edition 

Tracings  Nos.  1  to  4 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7 

Common  School  Course,  Nos.  1  to7__. 

Business  Couroe,  Nos.  8  to  11 

Fish's  Arithmetic,  No.  1 

Fish's  Arithmetic.  No  2 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic— 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geoc^raphy 


«03o 
4b 
72 


Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geiigraphy, Oregon  edition  : 


20 
35 
50 

70  I 
85  I 

08  • 

10  I 
08 
3U 
55 


'  frief  at 
Portland 


SO  32 
44 

66 
89 
1  S5 
IH 
31 
45 
63 
81 

t  65 
t  65 
t  87 
t  87 
27 
54 


RttaU 


Maxwell's  First  Book  in  Engli: 

Maxwell's  Iniroductory  EngliKh  Grammar. 

Maxwell's  Advanced  English  Grammar ,         o«j  i 

National  Number  Tablets,  Nos.  1  to  12 ; 

Smith's  Primary  Physiology  and  Hygiene '         20 

Smith's  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene 30  I 

Steele's  Hvglenic  Physiology i 

Peterman^H  Civil  (iovernment,  Oregon  edition i        48  i 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  United  Slates ,         3o 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  United  States 60 

Barnes' General  Hl^(o^y 128 

Loom  Is'  Progress!  vc  Music  Le.'vf-ons: 

Book  No.  1 i         11  ■ 

Book  No.  2_.._ _. 14  ! 

Book  xNo.  3 19 

Book  No.  4 ., 32 

Book  No.  5 _._ _ _.  45  t 

Song  Wave  — -    __  45  I 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader 60 

Robln.son't>  New  Kleiuentary  Algebra , 

Robinson's  Geometry j 

Bryant  and  Stration's  Common  School  Bookkeeping...    _  I 

Ward's  Husine>«  Forms,  Nos.  1  and  2 

Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  3  and  4 

Sleele'M  Popular  Zoology 90 

Steele's  Popular  (hernisitry • 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Ilotauy 

Steele's  Popular  Pin  sir.s I 

Steele's  New  Descriptive  AMroiiotny 

Steele's  Fourteen  Week8  in  (ieoio^jy*.  

(iow's  Good  Morals  and  Gootl  Manuers 90 

Kidd's  New  Eloeuiiuu  and  Vocal  Culture hO 

Supple tnintat-y  Jliatlini;  for   Pr  Itnnry  and  firammar  Schooh. 

Johonnot's  Natural  Series: 

Books  of  Clats  and  Do^s 

Friends  in  Featben*  and  Furs I 

Neiglil>or«»  ^^iHl  WluRsauil  Fins 

Curious  Flyers.  Creepers  and  Swimmers .__ 

Neighbors  with  (laws  and  Hoofs _ 

GIlmp.ses  of  the  Animate  World 

Jobonnoi's  Historical  Series: 

Ci  rand  father's  Stories 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 

Stories  of  Our  Country 

Siorie.s  of  Other  Land's.. i 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Times I 

Ten  (irest  Events  in  History ' 

Geographic*! I  Reader t 


60  , 
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40. 
60 
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60 
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54 
81 
27 
45 
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54 
64 
85 
1  44 

12 
16 
22 
39 
65 
59 
68 
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27 
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27 
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36 
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48 
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6U 
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97 
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81 
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72 

80 
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90 
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90 
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90 
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duetory 
price. 


amfptsmeMtal  SUading  Jvr  Advanced  md  High  Schools. 

IrviDff*!  Sketchbook  —  Seleotloni 

irring's  Tales  of  a  Trareler 

Scott's  Ivanhoe 

Seoit's  Lady  of  the  Lake.. 
Scott's  Abbott... 


Whole- 
tale 
price  at 
Portland. 


Srtail 

mailing 

price 

from 

Portland. 


S S  0  20  I  9  0  18 


Scott's  Marmlon 

Scott's  Woodstock .- 

Macanlay's  Second  Essay  on  Chatham 

Shakespeare's  Jallos  Caesar 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Webster's  Banker  Hill  OraUons « 

De  Corerly  Papers  from  Spectator 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Runum 

Emerson's  American  scholar,  Self- Reliance 


90 


20 
60 
50 
30  i 
60  ■ 

40  ; 
60 
20 
20  . 
20 

20 ; 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


SO  25 
66 
65 
36 
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45 
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25 
25 
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26 
25 
26 
26 
25 


All  of  the  textbooks  designed  for  nae  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon  not  being 
then  and  there  adopted  and  declared  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  the  superintendent  did, 
In  accordance  with  the  law  made  and  provided  in  such  cases,  proceed  to  take  the  yote  of  the 
county  superlnteDdents  and  state  board  of  examiners ;  and  the  state  board  of  education  did 
reoelTe  and  canvass  the  same,  wherein  the  remainder  of  said  textbooks  were  adopted  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  in  the  state  of  Oregon  for  the  term 
of  six  (6)  years  from  October  1, 1896,  and  that  this  supplementary  selection  by  votes  does  com- 
plete the  entire  list  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  puDllc  schools  of  Oregon  for  the  term  as  set 
forth  above,  iu  connection  with  the  textbooks  Is  also  given  the  exchange,  introductory, 
wholesale,  and  state  contract  retail  prices  of  said  textbooks  :— 


Ifame  of  hooke. 


Whole- 

Kale 


Kttail 

Ex-  Intro-    I  mniNHg 

I    changr.      tiuctorg        pnce 
I    price.         prtct.  frum 

Portland. 


Reed's  Word  Lessons 

Manson's  Model  Spelllna  Blanks 

MansoD's  Economic  Spelling  Blanks 

Manson's  Spelling  Blanks,  1.  2,  and  3 

Manson's  Elementary  Blanks 

Eclectic  Industrial  Drawing,  1  to  8 '. 

Eclectic  Indtuttrial  Drawing,  4  to  5 

Eclectic  Drawing,  high  .school  course,  6  to  9 

Wsddy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 


Eclectic  Physical  Geography 

Smith's  Studies  In  English  Liter 


literature 


I 


;  S020 
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;  •  40 
I   •     76 

•  40 

•  96 
•1  50  I 
•1  80 
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10    
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10  ._. 

15 

20   _.. 

1  10  80 

1  10  fcO 

1  35  72 


80 
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•42 
♦42 
•75 
♦42 

♦  1  20 

♦  1  80 

♦  2  20 
1  00 
1  00 
1  20 


The  foregoing  are  the  prices  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  of  the  state  board  of  education  with 
the  publishers  of  said  books.  It  is  further  understood  that  said  books  are  to  be  kept  on  sale  at 
such  depositories  as  the  state  board  bas  or  may  hereafter  designate.  It  is  also  required  that 
the  publishers  shall  provide  and  f\irnish,  for  placing  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  siate  of  Ore- 
gon, a  printed  card  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  all  said  l)ooks ;  and  it  is  desired 
that  due  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  matter  of  placing  said  cards  in  c  juspicuous  places  in 
said  schoolhouses  that  all  may  be  duly  informed  oi  the  same. 

FOR  HIGH  AND  ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 

Mathematics— Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  Stewart's  Geometry,  Schuyler's  Trigonometry, 
Olney's  Higher  Algebra. 

Historv  -  LancaMter'M  English  History,  Barnes'  General  History,  Ridpath's  United  States 
History  ( academic  edition ),  Martin's  Civil  Government. 
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Sclenoe->Eclectio  Phynical  Geography.  Traoej's  Phynlology,  Ayerr'a  First  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  A.  P.  Qnge's  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,  Williams*  Introduction  to 
Chemical  science,  Williams'  Laboratory  Manual. 

Latin— Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Lessons,  Ilarkness'  Latin  Grammar.  Arrowsmith  and  WIchei's 
Latin  Readings.  Harper  and  Tolman's  Ceesar,  Harkness'  Cicero.  Harper's  Virgil 

German— Deutsche  Coloquial  Reader,  Jones- Meissner  German  Grammar  (-shorter  ooorse), 
Bolsen's  German  Prose.  Novelleites  (Bernhardt),  Schiller's  William  Tell,  Schliler*R  Marie 
Stuart,  Harris'  Composition. 

English— Maxwell's  Advanced  English  Grammar,  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric.  Shaw's  English 
Literature,  American  Poems,  American  Prose.  Supplementary  books  for  study  in  literature 
are  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms. 

BookJceepiug— Bryant  and  Stratton's  High  School  Edition. 

Subdeposltorles  named  by  the  state  board  of  education  are  as  follows:— 

Baker  County.— Baker  City,  North  Powder,  Bridgeport,  Huntington,  Haines. 

Benton  County.— Corvallis,  Monroe,  Wells,  Philomath. 

Clackamas  County.— Barlow,  Sprlnewater,  Oregon  City,  Wilhoit,  Oswego. 

Clatsop  County.— Astoria.  Mishawaka,  Skipanon 

Columbia  County— (Hatskanie,  Vernonia.  Reuben,  St.  Helens,  Srappoose. 

Coos  County.- Coqnllle  City,  MarshBeld,  Myrtle  Point,  Bandon,  Empire  City. 

Crook  County.— Mitchell.  PrlneTiUe,  Warm  Sprlnga 

Curry  County.— Cheico,  Denmark,  Langlois.  Port  Orford.  Gold  Beach. 

Douglas  County.— Canyonville,  Drain.  Gardiner,  Myrtle  Creek,  Roseburg,  Oakland,  Riddles. 

Gilliam  County.— Arlington,  Condon,  Fossil. 

Grant  County  —Canyon  City,  Long  Creek,  Prairie  City. 

Harney  County.— Burns,  Drewsey,  Harney. 

Jackson  County.- Ashland,  Central  I*oint.  Eacle  Point,  Jacksonville,  Medford. 

Josephine  County.— Grants  Pass,  Merlin.  Waldo.  Kerby. 

Klamath  County.— Bonanza.  Klamath  Falls,  Bly. 

lAke  County.— Fort  Klamath,  Lakeylew. 

Lane  County.— Cottage  Grove,  Cresswell,  Eugene,  Florence,  Junction  City,  Springfield,  Left- 

5h,  Siuslaw. 
nn  County.- Albany,  Brownsville,  Halsey,  Harrlsburg,  Lebanon,  Soio,  Sweet  Home,  Tan- 
gent, Shedd. 

Lincoln  County.— Newport,  Toledo,  Yaqnlna.  W'alport. 

Malheur  County.— Malheur,  Ontario,  Vale,  Jordon  Valley. 

Marlon  County.— Gervals.  Jefferson,  Salem,  Stayton,  Turner,  Woodbum,  Silverton,  Aurora. 

Morrow  County.— Hardman.  Fleppner,  Lexington. 

Multnomah  Countv.— Bridal  Veil,  Gresham,  I^atourelle.  Powell's  Valley.  8e1lwood,  Portland. 

Polk  County— Ballston,  Buena  Vista,  Dallas.  Independence,  Monmouth,  WiUamina,  McCoy. 

Sherman  County.— Grass  Valley,  Moro.  Wasco. 

Tillamook  County.— Tillamook.  Bay  City. 

rmatilla  County.— Athena,  Echo,  Milton,  Pendleton,  Weston,  Pilot  Rock,  Alba. 

ITnion  County.— Elgin,  La  Grande.  North  Powder,  Union,  Island  City. 

Wallowa  County— Enterprise.  Joseph. 

Wasco  County.— Cascade  Locks,  Dufur,  Hood  River.  The  Dalles. 

Washington  County.— Cornelius,  Forest  Grove,  Hillsboro.  Progress,  Tlgardvllle,  Beavertoa. 

Yamhill  County.— Amity,  Dayton,  Lafayette,  McMinnville,  Newberg,  North  Yamhill, 
Sheridan. 

The  state  board  of  education  reserves  the  right  to  designate  such  additional  places  In  each 
county  as  may  fh>m  time  to  time  hereafter  be  deemed  necessary,  and  in  the  intercKt  of  the 
state,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  publishers,  and  sixty  days'  time  allowed  from 
date  of  said  notification  to  enable  the  publishers  contracting  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments in  the  said  places,  as  designated. 

It  is  expected  tnat  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  county 
superintendents  will  be  careful  to  give  all  needed  instruction  to  the  t>everal  districts  and 
teachers  in  their  counties. 

BULB  XLI. 

In  primary  schools  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  begin  instruction  in  reading  of  easier 
^ade  than  the  first  reader,  charts  or  a  suitable  primer  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

RTTLB  XLII. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  prepare,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  a  pro- 
•gramme  of  dally  exercises  and  reciutlons,  and  post  the  same  in  a  convenient  place  in  the 
schoolroom  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

BULB  XUIL 

Every  teacher  In  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided  by  the  board  of  directors  with  a  school 
register,  in  which  he  shall  caref\illy  note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  his  pupils.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the  clerk  ot  the  district,  who  shall 
preserve  the  same  along  with  the  other  oooks  aud  papers  belonging  to  bis  office  tor  inspection. 

BULB  XLIV. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  thoroughly  examine  his  papils  in  th  s 
studies  of  the  term,  using  written  questions  and  using  written  answers  whenever  practicable; 
and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accurately  upon  the  ichool 
register. 
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Teachers  are  anthorlzed  to  reqnire  excuses  from  the  parents  or  guardiaoa  of  pnpils,  either 
la  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness,  or  dismissal  before  the  dose 
of  the  school,  and  no  excuse  shall  be  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or  necessary  em- 
ployment. The  teacher  shall  be  the  Judse  of  the  sufficiency  of  excuses,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  directors;  provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  mav,  by  formal  adoption,  change  the 
character  of  the  excuses  which  shall  be  deemed  Talld,  in  compliance  with  the  powers  of 
directors  m  set  forth  in  subdiyislon  13,  section  37,  of  the  Oregon  School  Laws. 

BULB  XLVI. 

Whenever  the  unexcused  absence  of  sny  pupil  during  any  term  shall  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  seven  days,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  directors,  and  the  tescher  may  suspend  him 
until  the  opinion  of  the  directors  can  be  taken.  For  this  purpose  an  unexcused  absence  or 
tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less,  or  for  more  than  one  hour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  deemed  a 
half  day's  absence;  and  such  absence  or  tardiness  for  more  than  half  a  day  at  one  time  shall 
be  reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day. 

RULX  XLVII. 

The  names  of  all  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  who  at  the  close  of  any 
term  shall  be  found  to  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term,  and  who  have 
maintained  correct  deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the  teacher  upon  suitable  rolls  of  honor, 
and  displayed  in  some  prominent  and  safe  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

RULE  XLVIII. 

The  teacher  of  every  public  school  shall  at  the  close  of  each  term  make  out  and  transmit 
to  the  county  superintendent  a  written  report  according  to  such  form  as  mav  be  ftirnished  by 
the  state  board  of  education,  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  same  with  the  aistrlct  clerk.  In 
schools  having  more  than  one  teacher,  the  principal  alone  must  report;  but  such  report  must 
include  the  statistics  for  the  whole  bchool. 

RULE  XUX. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  are  required  to  attend  all  teachers'  institutes 
held  under  autliority  of  law  in  the  counties  whnre  they  reside;  provided,  that  they  shall  be 
required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  in  ihelr  county  in  each  year.  For  nonattendance  of 
any  teacher  at  the  institute  without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  the  county  superintendent  is 
hereby  authorised  to  lower  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certiflcate,  or  revoke  the  same  in  his  dis- 
cretion. School  directors  are  required  to  allow  their  teachers  two  days  of  actual  school  service 
for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction  from  their  wages,  and  without  requiring  them 
afterwards  to  make  up  the  time  so  spent. 

RULE  L. 

In  all  public  schools  in  this  state  the  teachers  shall  require  of  their  pupils  regular  stated 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation. 

RULE  u. 

In  all  schools  where  there  are  prinlarv  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  exercises  in  free 
gymnastics  and  suitable  voice  and  breathing  exercises  be  given  daily. 

PUPILS. 

RULE  LU. 

No  pnpil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any  public  school  unless  provided  with 
books,  slates  and  other  things  required  to  be  used  in  the  classes  to  which  he  is  assigned ;  but 
no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  thu  cause  unless  the  teacher  shall  have  given  one  week's  pre- 
vious notice  to  his  parents  or  guardians  of  the  articles  needed.  Indigent  pupils  may  be  sup- 
plied with  books,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  district  if  the  directors  so  order. 

RULE  un. 

Pupils  affiMted  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the  public 

ICbO(MS. 

RULE  LTV. 

Every  napU  is  required  to  attend  school  punctuallv  and  regularly ;  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations or  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the  dlreQtions  of  the  teacher ;  to  observe  good 
order  and  propriety  of  deportment ;  to  be  diligent  in  study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and  xind 
and  obliging  to  schoolmates ;  to  refhdn  entirely  fh>m  the  use  of  profanity  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  olean  and  neat  in  person  and  clothing. 

RULE  LV. 

Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure  any  schoolhouse.  or  injure  any 
fence,  trees,  or  outbuildings  belonging  to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or  obscene 
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UngQAffe.  or  make  any  otwcene  plctniCB  on  the  school  premisef,  shmll  be  lUble  to  nupension. 
expulsion ,  or  other  pun  lament,  acoordinc  to  the  nature  of  the  offense. 

RULB  LVI. 

That  portion  of  these  rules  and  regulations  pertainlne  to  the  duties  and  prlTlleges  of  tetcb- 
ers  and  pupils  shall  be  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  tt 
least  once  during  each  school  term. 

WILUAM  P.  LORD, 

Governor, 
H.  R.  KINCAID. 

Becretary  of  SUte, 
G.  M.  IRWIN. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Slate  Board  qf  Bdfteatum, 
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PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 


County  and  state  examinations  have  been  held  qaarterly,  and  lists  of 
^aestions  have  tieen  prepared  by  members  of  the  state  board  of  examiners, 
R>rwarded  to  the  department  of  public  Instruction,  when  they  were  re- 
viewed, printed,  and  supplies  of  the  same  were  regularly  sent  out  to  the 
several  examiners  under  seal.  A  list  of  each  grade  of  questions  is  given 
below  to  indicate  the  standard  required  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  the 
public  school  service  as  a  teacher. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS'  COUNTY  EXAMINATION. 

PBEPASED    BY   THE  STATE   BOARD   OP   EXAMINATION,  AND   CONDUCTED   BY   THE  C0X7NTY   BOARD 

OP  EXAMINEES. 

MAY   12,  1897. 

DIRECTIONS  AND  QUESTIONS  FOR  APPLICANT3. 

1.  Write  your  full  name,  age,  postoffice  address,  and  the  date. 

2.  How  manv  mouths  have  you  taught? 

8.  What  grades  of  certificates  have  you  held  In  this  state? 

4.  What  is  the  date  and  grade  of  your  last  certificate,  and  from  what  county  Issued  7 

5.  Did  you  attend  the  last  teachers'  county  institute  held  in  the  county  in  which  you  re> 
side?    If  not,  why  not? 

6.  What  books  have  you  read  on  the  subject  of  teaching? 

7.  Do  you  take  a  school  Journal? 

8.  Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  and  giye  due  attention  to  cap* 
Hals  and  punctuation. 

9.  Will  you  obey  the  requirements  of  the  law  set  forth  in  section  20  of  the  Oregon  School 
Laws? 

10.  No  communication  nor  reference  to  books  or  memoranda  permitted  during  the  examin- 
ation.   Write  oaremUy ;  spell  correctly. 

11.  Every  applicant  examined  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  I  do  hereby  certify  that 
prior  to  the  examination  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  proposed,  and  have  neither 
giren  nor  received  any  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  same. ,  name  of  applicant. 

READING. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  reading? 

2.  Define  five  terms  used  in  teaching  reading. 

3.  Define  paragraph ;  apoetrophy ;  stanza ;  caret ;  sentence. 

4.  Name  one  noted  prose  writer,  one  orator,  and  one  poet  of  the  present  time. 

5.  What  errors  are  to  be  avoided  in  reading  poetry  ?    How  would  you  correct  the  same? 
€.  What  uae  should  be  made  of  the  dictionary  in  connection  with  reading? 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  reading  to  knowledge  getting  ? 

8.  What  defects  are  common  in  reading  ? 

9.  Name  two  essentials  of  good  reading. 

10.  Define  rhetorical  pause,  consonant,  diphthong,  labial. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Of  what  is  bone  composed?    What  Is  the  perioetem?   Why  is  a  bone  felon  so  painful? 

2.  Between  what  bones  does  the  turning  motion  of  the  head  take  place?  What  kind  of 
motion  will  be  permitted  by  a  ball-and-socket  Joint? 

3.  How  Is  the  thoracic  cavity  bounded?  What  separates  it  firom  the  abdominal  cavity 
below? 

4.  From  where  does  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  receive  its  blood?  Where,  through  what, 
and  how  does  it  send  it?    When  does  the  blood  lose  its  oxygen  and  take  COs? 

5.  When  an  artery  is  divided,  how  does  the  blood  flow?  Describe  the  application  of  a 
tourniquet. 
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6.  Speak  briefly  of  each  of  the  following:  Laiynx,  oeire  guigllon,  BosUbcbian  tobe,  py- 
lorus, cornea. 

7.  What  iB  the  moit  Important  of  all  the  arUdea  of  food?  Why?  What  condition  !■  pro- 
duced when  the  demands  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  satlsaedf 

8.  What  and  where  is  the  lachrymal  gland?  Why  are  the  eyea  daasled  in  paailng  into  a 
hr^ht  light? 

0.  Describe  a  tooth,  speaking  of  its  composition  and  naming  Its  diflferent  parts.  How 
should  the  teeth  be  cared  for?   Why? 

10.  Speak  of  the  necebsity  of  Tentilating  a  schoolroom.  State  some  of  the  efltects  of  bad 
yenttlation. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

(a)  Give  the  cause  and  result  of  the  Bacon  lebelllon.    (b)  When,  where, and  by  whom 
/irsinia  first  settled  ? 
2.  When  was  New  York  first  settled,  and  by  what  people? 
8.  What  was  the  character  of  the  gOTernmeut  during  the  levolntionary  war? 
A.  (a)  State  the  causes  of  the  war  with  -Mexico  and  the  results  of  the  war  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  SUtes.    ( 6 )  What  was  the  cause  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812? 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rebellion  in  1861?  (b)  What  eStet  did  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  haye  on  the  South  ?   ( c)  How  did  it  elTect  the  North ? 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine  "? 

7.  What  interest  did  the  French  people  have  in  the  war  of  the  rerolntion,  and  how  did 
they  show  their  interest? 

8.  What  great  event  did  the  word's  fiair  at  Chicago  commemorate?  What  the  one  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876? 

9.  To  what  degree  have  the  industrial  pursuits  determined  political  parties  of  the  United 
SUtes?  ,-  — 

10.  What  did  the  term  "  squatter  sovereignty  "  mean  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Ten  credits.  Define  and  illustrate  the  following :  Complex  fraction,  multiple,  aliquot 
part,  par  value,  ratio. 

2.  Eight  credits,  (a)  Explain  the  difference  between  the  gross  earnings  and  the  net  earn- 
ings of  a  firm.  (6)  Find  the  diameter  in  feet  of  a  wheel  which  revolves  19*6  times  in  going 
a£8-6feet. 

8.  Twelve  credits.  ( a)  A  farmer  gives  to  his  oldest  son  O  of  a  fkrm  and  the  remainder  to 
his  daughter ;  the  difference  between  their  shares  is  780  acres ;  bow  many  acres  does  the 
daughter  receive?    (b)  Express  126  rods,  4  yards,  2  feet.  6  inches  as  a  fhustion  of  a  mile. 

4.  Twelve  credits.  Bought  the  following  bills  on  8  months:  July  6, 1879,1620.25;  August 
11, 8240.  fi6;  September  20, 1X21.64:  October  12, 1510. 38;  November  1, 1906. 17;  when  ought  a  note 
for  the  whole  amount  to  be  dated? 

6.  Ten  credita  (a)  Find  the  area  of  an  irregular  piece  of  land  the  diagonal  of  whieh  is  320 
yards  and  the  perpendiculars  86 '5  yards  and  42{  yards.  (6)  If  a  man  use  a  pound  of  fertilisers 
on  a  piece  of  ground  2  yards  square,  how  much  will  he  use  on  }  of  an  acre  7 

6.  Eight  credits.    Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude,  81,  ||.  0-89. 

7.  Ten  credits.  An  agent  sold  450  tons  of  bay  at  $13  s  ton.  commission  5;(.  and  with  the 
proceeds  bouRht  wool  at  22^0.  per  pound,  commission  4^;  what  was  his  whole  commission,  and 
now  many  pounds  of  wool  did  he  buy  ? 

8.  Ten  credits.  If  it  cosu  9425  to  fence  a  field  72  rods  by  98  rods,  what  will  l\  cost  to  fence 
a  square  field  of  the  same  area? 

9.  Twelve  credlU.  88  is  2^  of  what  number?  What  per  cent,  of  8240  is  818.20?  What  is  fjk 
of  840.80?  What  number  increased  by  18)(  of  Itself  is  equal  to  1,475? 

10.  Eight  credits.  How  large  a  draft  on  Chicsgo  can  be  bought  in  Portland  at  60  days*  sight 
for  18,000,  the  premium  being  !);( and  interebt  6^7 

QRAMMAR. 

"Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

The  first  three  questions  refer  to  the  above  extract. 

1.  Analyze  the  sentence. 

2.  (a)  Is  this  a  compound  or  a  complex  sentence?  Why?  (b)  Name  the  noons  and  state 
the  case  In  which  each  is  used. 

8.  (a )  Decline  hia.    (b)  01  ve  the  principal  parts  of  each  verb  used. 

4.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following:  (a)  Predicate  complement;  (6)  adverb  of 
denial ;  (e)  subordinate  conjunction  of  reason ;  (d )  abstract  noun ;  («)  interrogative  pronoun 
used  In  the  objective  case. 

5.  Write  the  correlative  form  of  each  of  the  following:  Solo,  attorney-general,  Professor 
Brown,  dregs,  apleces,  kine,  swine,  formula,  knight  templar,  news. 

6.  (a)  Analyze  the  following:  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  iiui  views  fhim 
thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done,    (b)  Parse  lo»l,  whote. 

7.  Correct  all  errors  in  the  following  and  give  reason  for  each  change:  (a)  That  ugly  worm 
will  change  to  a  butterfly,  (b)  If  my  sister  goes,  which  I  think  is  doubtful,  she  will  call  for 
you.  (c)  She  was  much  pleased  at  the  Queen  ordering  flowers  fh>m  her.  (d)  He  not  only 
visited  New  York,  but  Rome  and  Washington.  («)  What  factory  was  that  I  passed  coming 
here? 

8.  Analyze  the  following  words:  Agent,  diameter,  Jurist,  carnivorous,  subscription. 
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9.  Define  and  lUnstiate  the  following:  Impersonal  Terb,  indefinite  pronoun,  periodic  sen- 
tence, ellipsis,  passlTe  Toice. 

10.  Write  a sTnopsls  of  the  yerb  lie  (to  recline)  in  the  first  person,  singalar,  active  voice, 
affirmatlye  form,  througb  the  indicative  and  potential  modes. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  36  Is  I  of  how  many  times  f  of  SO?   |  of  48  is  how  many  times  |  of  16? 

2.  A  farmer  poi  all  his  grain  into  four  bins ;  in  the  first  he  pui  |  of  it.  in  the  second  |,in  the 
third  4,  and  in  the  fourth  40  bushels.    How  many  bushels  of  grain  had  he  ? 

8.  A  merchant  sells  silk  at  a  profit  of  St. 50  a  yard,  which  is  40^  gain.  What  did  it  cost  and 
what  is  the  selling  price? 

4.  A  man  receives  S5S0  to  purchase  sheep  and  cows ;  what  sum  will  he  expend  for  each,  after 
deducting  his  commission,  which  is  6^  of  the  money  expended,  provided  he  expends  4  times 
as  much  for  cows  as  for  sheep? 

5.  A  and  B  have  S8,000  on  interest  for  4  years  at  5f( ;  what  amount  of  interest  will  each  re- 
celye,  provided  A  has  twice  as  much  as  B? 

6.  A  man  said  that  he  owed  to  A  a  certain  sum,  to  B  three  times  as  much,  to  C  five  times  as 
maeh,  and  to  D  six  times  as  much,  and  that  S760  would  pay  all  his  debta  What  was  his  debt 
toB? 

8.  A  boy  agreed  to  carry  26  glasses  to  a  certain  place  for  6  cents  apiece,  on  condition  that 
for  each  one  he  broke  be  should  forfeit  10  cents ;  he  received  70  cents.  How  many  did  he 
break? 

9.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  7  dayn,  A  and  B  can  do  the  same  work  in  11  days.  In  what 
time  can  B  working  alone  do  the  work? 

10.  C  and  D  agreed  to  reap  an  amount  of  wheat  for  S144;  C  sent  6  men  6  days,  and  D  sent  12 
boys  3  days.    How  much  should  each  receive,  if  1  man  does  as  much  as  2  boys? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  political  geography?  What  efltet  has  climate  upon  the  color,  dress,  occnpatlon, 
and  dyllization  of  the  people  of  the  earth? 

2.  What  U  the  horixonf    How  does  it  change? 

8.  (a)  Define  each  of  the  following:  Atol,  isotherm,  lagoon,  dew  point,  tidal  wave.  (6) 
What  U  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit? 

4.  What  common  plan  of  surlaoe  structure  is  seen  in  the  two  Americas  ?  Why  do  the  sur- 
ftcea  of  broad  plateaus  receive  but  little  moisture? 

6.  State  the  required  conditions  for  a  manufacturing  center.  Under  what  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  number  of  people? 

6.  Name,  in  order  of  their  proportion,  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  Which 
ones  have  a  population  of  more  than  500.000? 

7.  Locate  the  following,  and  state  what  interest  attaches  to  each  :i  Damascus,  Saratoga 
SprinKS,  the  lava  beds,  Oregon,  Corsica,  Castle  Garden. 

8.  Bute  the  religion  and  some  of  the  customH  of  the  Turks. 

9.  What  is  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe  ?  Explain  how  a  person  in  New  York  may 
reoeiye  a  telegram  the  day  before  it  is  sent  in  Paris  ? 

10.  Name  one  great  city  in  Asia,  one  in  Europe,  and  three  in  the  United  States  on  or  near 
the  fortieth  paralMl  of  north  latitude.    Name  five  of  the  chief  exports  of  South  America. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Name  at  least  four  ends  to  be  attained  by  skilled  school  management.    Illustrate. 

2.  What  conditions  are  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  school  ?    Explain. 

3.  Explain  the  yalue  of  schoolroom  decorations,  and  name  some  suitable  ones. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "  correlation  of  studies."    Give  an  illustration. 

5.  State  your  method  of  teaching  intelligent  patriotism  in  schools.    For  teaching  moral?. 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  reason  for  requiring  ready  obedience  from  pupils? 

7.  Mention  three  important  elements  of  governing  power  which  a  teacher  should  possess. 

8.  Name  three  proper  incentives  to  study.    Name  two  of  doubtftd  propriety. 

9.  Define  bchooi  economy. 

10.  What  means  should  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  perceptive  faculties? 

SPELLING. 

1.  Giye  words  to  illustrate  three  substitutes  for  "  K,"  one  for  "F,"  and  one  for  "T." 

2.  Define  synonym,  homonvm,  root,  and  primitive. 

3.  Give  two  general  rules  for  forming  derivative  work. 

4.  Spell  two  ways  and  define  each  of  the  following ;    Colonel,  ax,  carrot,  desert,  gambol. 

5.  Spell  the  following :  — 

pacoda  archives  panacea  deviate 

clmster  heorlne  squalid  trivial 

sacrifice  lycenm  ghastly  veracious 

decencies  implacable  cadaverous  inveigh 

oompllanoea  artesian  comestibles  volume 

derision  isoscelas  ecstasy  envelope 

pretension  maintenance  satyr  hoax 

rhetorician  singeing  criticise  Rio  Grande 

premise  twingeing  transverse  quizzed 

lobbyist  pugnacious  explicit  jarred 

pnttying  simultaneous  convivial  phea^n^t 

tiniest  scrutinize  nonsensical  Alleghuuy 

nnptiala  mosque 
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PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  would  you  name  ■■  the  Aindamental  prindplea  In  teaching  writing. 

2.  What  system  of  penmanship  do  you  uae  ?  What  are  yonr  reaaona  for  Ua  oae,  and  give 
the  principles? 

3.  Analyze  the  following  letters  as  to  principles:  e,  h,  X,  y,  D,  T. 

4.  What  are  the  movements  in  writing?    Which  do  you  prefer,  and  why? 
6.  Give  five  ezerclses  lor  cultivating  movement 

6.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  copybook?    Of  the  blackboard  ? 

7.  Space  the  letters  in  the  following  words :  Salt,  bread,  dress. 

8.  what  would  you  give  as  a  first  lesson  to  a  beginner  ? 

9.  Write  a  specimen  of  three  lines. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantages  of  teaching  drawing  in  schools. 

AUGUST  11,  1897. 

BEADING. 

1.  Define  reading.    How  does  good  oral  reading  differ  from  elocution  7 

2.  Define  the  following:  Pilch,  stress,  emphasis,  inflection,  monotone. 

3.  Why  teach  the  sounds  and  the  names  of  the  letters?    Define  stansa,  apoatrophy. 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  concert  reading? 

5.  Describe  a  good  method  of  preparing  a  lesson  in  the  fourth  reader? 

6.  Name  the  titles  and  authors  of  two  books  that  yon  would  recommend  as  supplementary 
reading  for  first  year  grades ;  two  others  suitable  for  second  grades. 

7.  y^  hat  is  an  elementary  sound  ?    What  is  meant  by  rhythm  ? 

B.  State  one  method  of  improving  a  faulty  articulation.  Describe  exercises  for  correcting 
faulisi  in  pitch  of  voice. 

9-10.  Bead  a  selection  to  illustrate  emphasis  and  inflection. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration,  digestion. 

2.  Define  function,  tendon,  cell,  fibrin. 

3.  Define  and  locate  cochlea,  tibia,  thorax,  biceps,  portal,  patella,  pylorus,  cornea,  enamel. 

4.  Tell  of  the  structure,  protection  of,  and  nerves  connected  with  the  spinal  cord. 
6.  In  digestion  what  is  the  function  of  saliva,  lacteals,  teeth,  bile,  pancreas? 

6.  Mention  three  changes  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  air  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion. 

7.  Describe  the  eye.    Name  the  dilTerent  coats.    Locate  and  describe  the  lachrymal  gland. 

8.  Define  stimulant,  narcotic.  Illustrate  the  effecu  of  the  use  of  each  by  its  effect  on  some 
organ  of  the  t>ody. 

9.  Describe  three  ways  in  which  the  system  casts  off  waste  material. 

10.  Name  and  locate  three  kinds  of  joints.    Name  the  bones  of  the  ear. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  the  date  and  place  of  singing  of  the  "Treaty  of  Paris."  What  American  perfected 
the  negotiations? 

'2.  Wherd  did  each  of  the  following  take  place,  and  with  what  result:  Battle  of  Tippecanoe; 
battle  of  Big  Horn;  border  warfare;  Black  Hawk  war;  war  with  the  Creeks?  Closely  con- 
necied  with  the  events  named  above  were  three  presidents,  one  noted  general,  and  one  gener- 
ally considered  a  martyr.  Rewrite  the  evenu  and  place  after  each  the  name  of  the  man 
connected  therewith. 

H.  Name  three  things  agreed  upon  In  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

4.  Name  three  decisive  battles  of  the  civil  war.  Name  the  opposing  generals;  state  why 
imix)rtant  and  decisive. 

5.  Name  three  rebellions,  and  leaders  of  each,  which  occurred  previous  to  Washington's 
administration. 

6.  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise?  Allen  and  sedition  laws?  Give  the  provisions  of 
the  "  Omnibus  BilL" 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  mint  in  the  United  Sutes,and  its  work ;  first  steamboat;  first 
railroad ;  first  telegraph. 

8.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1812  ?  What  were  the  principal  battles ;  when  and  where  fought, 
and  give  results? 

9.  What  was  the  policy  of  President  Jackson,  and  what  were  the  principal  events  of  his 
administration  7    Who  were  the  Huguenots,  Jesuits,  Puritans. 

10.  Name  the  president's  cabinet  of  today. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  a  decimal  fraction ;  involution  ;  exchange ;  true  disconnt;  negotiable  note. 

2.  If  52  men  can  dig  a  trench  355  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep,  in  15  daya,  how 
long  will  a  trench  be  that  Ih  45  feet  wide.  10  feet  deep,  which  45  men  can  dig  in  25  days? 

3.  A  man  sold  |  of  'il  cords  of  wood  for  |  of  98|  ;.how  much  did  he  receive  for  it  per  eoid? 
Add  the  following:    3g,  4^,,  6. 

4.  A  commibslou  mercbaut  in  St  Louis  sold  goods  amounting  to  t3,500  for  a  man  in  Denver; 
bo  sent  the  amount  due  by  a  draft  payable  one  month  after  sight,  exchange  being  (^  prcuitum. 
How  large  a  drad  Uid  he  puichdi>e? 
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5.  At  18.00  per  M.  for  tblnsles  Mid  80  cents  per  «quare  for  laying  them,  what  will  it  coat  to 
■hingle  a  Uam  60  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  ^tainglee  laid  4  incheit  to  the  weather.  If  the 
roof  projects  1|  feet  beyond  the  side  walla,  and  the  rifigepole  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  walls? 

6.  If  you  buy  hats  at  $5.10  each,  at  what  price  mut»i  they  be  marked  that  Jbjt  may  be  de- 
ducted and  leave  20^^  profit? 

7.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  8325  given  for  5  months  April  11, 1896,  and  discounted  at 
bsnk  June  17, 1886.  at  6j(  per  annum? 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  180626. 

9.  Required  the  face  of  a  note  which  when  discounted  at  the  bank  for  120  days,  will  giye 
8&I0.50. 

10.  An  agent  remitted  12.820.65  for  the  sale  of  goods ;  after  deducting  8286. 85  freight  charges 
and  his  commission  of  5^,  what  amount  was  received  by  the  agent? 

GRAMMAR. 

When  yon  have  finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  like  nature,  it  immedi- 
ately begins  to  decay  on  your  hands ;  you  see  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection,  and 
from  that  time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  fini&oed  planting  a 
tree,  it  is  still  arriving  at  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  as  loug  as  you  live,  and  appears  more 
delightfol  in  each  sticceeding  year  than  it  did  in  the  foregoing  -^  Joseph  Addison. 

Tne  first  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  selection. 

1.  Give  the  principal  and  subordinate  clauses,  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 

2.  Name  four  Infinitives  or  participles,  stating  how  each  is  used  and  what  it  modlfiea 

3.  Name  the  conjunctions,  state  wnich  are  coordinate,  and  what  each  connects. 

4.  Which  of  the  verbs  are  transitive  and  which  are  intransitive?  What  is  the  antecedent 
of  the  first  •*  It "?    Of  the  last? 

5.  Parse :  Like,  immediately,  greater,  each,  still. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  Imperative  mode.    In  the  indicative  mode. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  adverb?    Illustrate. 

8.  Define  and  Illustrate  passive  voice.    Future  tense. 

9.  Write  a  complex  sentence ;  change  to  a  compound  sentence. 

10.  Diagram :    "  But  they  that  fight  for  freedom  undertake 

The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake." 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Jack  bought  i  of  a  poond  of  candy  and  gave  James  i  of  it ;  what  part  of  a  pound  did 
Jack  keep? 

2.  Tom  lost  8  of  his  money  and  then  found  as  much  as  i  of  the  remainder ;  what  part  of  his 
money  did  he  then  have? 

3.  Harry  gave  |  of  his  apples  to  Charley  and  2  times  i  of  them  to  Ross ;  how  many  had  he 
at  first  if  he  save  away  14  apples? 

4.  If  1500  DC  divided  into  2  narts  to  each  other  as  2  is  to  3,  it  will  respectively  give  §  of  Mr. 
Brown's  and  }  of  Mr.  Davie's  fortune :  what  is  the  fortune  or  each  ? 

5.  Mr. Black  owned  50  acres  of  land  and  Mr.  Harvey  owned  three  time^  as  much ;  Mr.  Black 
sold  Mr.  Harvey  20f(  of  his  land  and  then  bought  25^  of  Mr.  Harvey's ;  how  much  land  had 
each  after  the  transaction  ? 

6.  X,  Q«  and  Y  can  plow  a  field  in  6  days,  X  and  Q  in  9  days ;  after  the  three  worked  2  days, 
Y  left;  how  long  did  it  take  X  and  Q  to  fiulsh  it? 

7.  John  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  replied  that  |  of  the  time  past  noon  equaled  |  of  the 
time  to  midnight  minus  |  of  an  hour ;  what  was  the  time? 

8.  A  sum  of  money  at  interest  amounts  in  2  years  to  S240,  and  in  6  years  to  8320 ;  what  is  the 
sum  and  rate  per  cent? 

9.  Moore  sold  his  buggy  and  harness  for  8120.  receiving  5  times  as  mnrh  for  the  buggy  as  for 
the  harness ;  on  the  buggy  he  gained  25^  and  on  the  harness  he  lost  20^ ;  did  he  gain  or  lose, 
and  how  much  ? 

10.  }  of  Hiram's  money  plos  |  of  Taylor's,  on  interent  for  6  years  at  5jl,  amounts  to  ^7,800 ; 
what  is  the  fortune  of  each,  if  §  of  Hiram's  equals  j  of  Taylor's? 

GEOQRAPHf. 

1.  Classify  the  following  plants  by  zones :  Coft'ee,  nyihogany.  corn,  tea,  rice. 

2.  Mention  five  principal  exports  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  three  places  having  the  same  latitude  and  give  three  causies  which  produce  a 
marked  difference  in  the  climate  of  these  places. 

4.  Name  the  greatest  sugar  producing  state  of  the  Union ;  the  greatest  cotton ;  wheat ;  wooL 

5.  Where  Is  Cuba?    What  people  live  there  ?    What  i^  their  religion  and  government? 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  most  important  seaport  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

7.  Name  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  capital  of  each. 

8.  Name  and  locate  five  great  river  basins  of  North  America. 

9.  Locate  and  tell  something  of  interest  in  regard  to  Crimea.  Elbe,  Liberia,  Hawaii,  Nlplgon. 

10.  Through  what  states  and  what  direction  muH  one  travel  in  going  from  Oregon  to  vVash- 
ington,  D.C. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  ends  which  a  teacher  should  strive  to  attain  in  the 
schoolroom? 

2.  In  additlon'of  fractions,  if  asked  why  denominators  are  not  added  as  well  as  numerators, 
how  would  you  explain? 

3.  To  what  exteut  would  you  teach  map  drawing?    How? 
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4.  Why,  when,  and  how  woald  you  hare  rhetoricals  In  jonr  school? 

5.  8tate  methods  of  securing  prompt  and  regular  attendance. 

6.  What  are  a  teacher's  duties  at  noons  and  recesses? 

7.  What  is  the  aim  of  true  eduction? 

8.  Give  the  qualifications  of  the  ideal  teacher.    What  is  meant  by  tact? 

9.  What  is  a  good  question  ?   Show  how  attention  and  memox/  are  related. 

10.  Name  subjects  that  tend  to  develop  will,  reason,  memory,  imagination. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  For  what  purpose  are  diacritical  marks  used?   Illustrate. 

2.  What  are  deriyative  and  compound  words?    Illustrate.     State  three  uses  of  the  die- 
tionary. 

8.  Distinguish  between  excuse  and  pardon ;  truth  and  Teraeity ;  genuine  and  authentic. 
4.  Define  **  intuitlye."    Write  a  word  with  a  prefix ;  one  with  a  suffix ;  give  the  meaning  of 


5.  Write  fiye  abbreylations ;  giye  one  rule  for  spelling. 
6, 7,  8.  9,  and  10.    SpeU:— 

fhmchise  chasm  poisonous  proceeded 

similarly  approval  conoeMlon  cashier 

kerosene  cautious  collapse  discipline 

trolley  eccentric  ceremonies  Bordeaux 

Hawaii  hvpoerites  essential  phenomena 

tranquility  discerning  appalling  mlschleyoosly 

phantasy  ceased  casualty  magasine 

municipal  believing  territory  Ruaw 

interfered  puxxle  attached  forcibly 

erring  hallelujah  meerschaum  buccaneer 

canoe  Chautauqua  stiletto  sou  net 

regatta  caricature  Koran  Pasha 

bungalow  typhoon 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  devices,  plan,  and  practices  do  you  employ  for  teaching  pupils  to  produce  the  cor- 
rect forms  of  the  letters? 

2.  What  directions  do  you  give  as  to  position  of  body,  hands,  pen,  etc. 

3.  Name  the  space  lines  and  describe  the  slant  used  in  penmanship? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  elements,  principals? 

5.  Name  the  different  movements  in  writing. 

6.  Taking  the  letter  n  as  a  unit  how  woula  you  proportion  both  small  and  capital  lettersf 

7.  Sute  your  method  of  criticising  and  correcting  errors  in  writing? 

8.  Define  tracing,  slant,  form. 

9.  Name  the  proper  materials  necessary.    Write :  Zylph  lives  in  Xenia,  Ohio. 

10.  Begin  and  end  a  business  letter,  leaving  blank  space  for  the  body  of  the  letter.    Draw  s 
diagram  of  envelope,  and  address  it. 

NOVEMBER  10,   1897. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Alaska. 

2.  Bound  Iowa,  Kansas,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Prussls. 

3.  What  capes  would  you  nass  in  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah  ?    What  island 
would  you  pass  on  your  way  from  New  York  to  Cuba?    From  Boston  to  Quebec  ? 

4.  Describe  the  route  by  which  a  traveler  would  go  from  Portland  to  Dyea,  thence  to  Daw- 
son City.  - 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Missouri  river,  locating  theprlndpal  towns  along  its  banka 

6.  Locate  Amsterdam.  Winchester,  Fort  Buford,  Helena,  Quebec,  Irvlngton,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Jefferson  City,  Trinidad,  Castlebar.       . 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  Oregon,  giving  the  counties  and  county  seats.    What  are  the  chief  exports 
of  Oregon? 

8.  What  is  the  height  of  Mount  Hood? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  influences  of  the  Coast  range  upon  the  climate  of  Oregon? 

10.  Draw  a  topographical  map  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  State  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ttom  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic. 

2.  Explain  the  relation  of  mental  arithmetic  to  written  arithmetic;  to  algebra;  to  geome- 
try; to  bookkeeping. 

5.  A  farmer  gave  10  bushels  of  rye,  worth  6  dimes  a  bushel,  for  cloth  worth  $3.00  a  yard; 
how  manv  yards  did  he  receive? 

4.  A  thief  stole  {  of  Harry's  money,  and  before  he  was  caught  spent  |  of  It ;  the  remainder, 
which  was  920  less  than  he  stole,  was  given  back ;  how  much  money  had  Harry? 

6.  Martha  sold  a  painting  so  that  9  of  what  she  received  for  it  equaled  |  of  the  cost ;  did  she 
gain  or  lose,  and  bow  much  per  cent? 

6.  The  interest  for  4  years,  at  5^,  on  the  money  Martin  owes  is  S40 ;  and  the  interest  for  the 
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!  rate  per  cent,  on  the  money  dae  him  is  170 ;  how  mnch  more  has  he  due  than 

1 C  can  bnlld  a  yeasel  in  i  of  a  year,  A  and  C  In  i  of  a  year,  and  C  in  f  of  a  year; 
[  all  labored  1  month,  A  left;  in  what  time  conld  B  and  C  finish  it? 

0  a  store  and  borrowed  as  mnch  money  as  he  had,  and  spent  4  cents;  he  then 
er  store  and  did  the  same,  and  then  had  4  cents  remaining;  how  much  money 
It? 

10  leaps  before  a  hound,  and  takes  8  leaps  while  the  hound  takes  2,  but  2  of  the 
equal  4  of  the  fox's;  In  how  many  leaps  will  the  hound  catch  the  fox? 
us  ago  Mr.  Smith  was  5  times  as  old  as  his  son  John  will  be  2  years  hence,  and  3 
is  age  will  equal  16  times  John's  age  8  years  ago;  required  the  age  of  each? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

ftuguage';  analysis ;  synthesis ;  solecism ;  phrase ;  exclamatory  sentence  ;  inter* 

nee :  subordinate  clause ;  noun  clause. 

e  following  stansa  in  diagram,  and  parse  ail  the  words  in  the  first  line  :— 

In  the  days  of  thy  youth,  remember  thy  God : 
O I  forsake  not  his  truth,  incur  not  his  rod. 

1  following  sentences  oorrectly,  and  give  reasons  for  all  changes  made  :— 

He  divided  his  property  between  nis  four  sons. 

Yon  may  rely  in  what  I  tell  you. 

It  showed  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was. 

Cleon  was  another  sort  of  a  man. 

These  two  sisters  are  very  fond  of  one  another. 

Let  the  three  first  pupils  in  the  class  rise. 

I  cannot  carry  them  hooks  now. 

Either  of  those  four  boys  is  trustworthy. 

Let  each  of  them  be  beard  in  their  turn. 

She  has  a  new  elegant  house. 

apersonal  verb ;  intransitive  verb ;  voice ;  tense ;  mode. 

le  personal  pronouns. 

te  the  word  work  in  all  the  tenses  of  indicative  mode,  active  voice. 

)  rules  governing  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

ki  yon  can  about  economy  of  attention  as  a  principle  governing  the  use  of 

prosody ;  write  three  relative  pronouns,  and  tell  how  they  diffler  from  personal 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

ten  of  the  men  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  early  settlement  of 

re  Wickliif^,  Oglethorpe,  Cortes.  Wlnthrop,  Burgoyne? 

history  of  the  national  flag. 

;  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  President  Garfield, 
ities  come  within  the  province  of  the  department  of  the  interior? 

ten  of  the  powers  that  are  granted  to  congress  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 

id  locate  ten  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States. 

n  yon  say  of  the  growth  of  literature  in  America? 

be  following  terms :  (a)  Royal  province ;  (b )  constitution ;  (e)  American  system ; 

id;(<r)McKinleybill. 

re  the  United  States  of  today  with  the  same  country  in  1878. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

5TT"26  X  25  X  (824  —  216)  +  264  —  450  ^  5  =  ? 

Av  cubic  feet  ox  masonry  in  the  wall  of  a  cellar  37|  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft 
1  being  2  ft.  thick  ;  and  what  will  be  the  cost  at  $3.  £i5  a  perch  ? 
old  his  house  and  lot  for  $12, 500;  the  terms  were  14,000  in  cash  on  delivery,  13, 600 
N)  in  1  vr.6  mo.,  and  the  balance  in  2  yrs.6  mo.,  with  6^  interest.    What  was  the 
tpaid? 

the  annual  income  from  f 2,500,  at  6)(  interest  added  to  the  principal  quarterly  ? 
lels  of  barley  are  required  to  sow  an  acre,  how  many  acres  can  be  sowed  with  the 
bin  9  ft.  long.  3  ft.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep  ? 

are  lot  containing  If  acres,  how  far  is  the  center  from  each  corner,  and  from  the 
side? 

koy  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  a  cube  whose  volume  is  91. 125  cubic  feet  ? 
e  of  silk  cost  fL  20  a  yard,  at  what  price  must  it  be  marked  that  it  may  be  sold  at 
Jie  marked  price,  and  still  make  a  profit  of  20^? 

It  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  sells  a  house  and  lot  for  17,600,  on  commiGsion  of  l^,  and 
the  proceeds  in  a  draft  purchased  at  ^  premium.    What  sum  do  I  receive  from 
F  property? 
percentage,  base,  amount  or  difference,  aliquot  part,  partial  payment,  bank  dis- 
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READING. 

1.  Define  reading;  elocation;  prononciation ;  emphaiis;  infleeiion;  circumflex:  modula- 
tion. 

2.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  tone  of  Toioo  in  reading. 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  rate  of  movement? 

4.  Describe  pitch. 

6.  Define  the  different  kinds  of  emphaslB. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  diacritical  marks  most  in  use,  as  follows:  Vowels,  eight;  consonaDti, 
six ;  and  illustrate  the  use  of  each  by  appropriate  words. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  proper  supplementary  reading  matter?  What  is  the  educational  raloe  of 
pictures  In  textbooks  on  readins  ? 

8.  What  proportion  of  time  should  be  spent  on  matter  and  manner,  respectlTcly.  in  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  fourth  reader  T 

9.  GItc  two  reasons  for  teaching  reading  in  elementary  schools.  What  mental  analysia  on 
the  nart  of  ihe  pupil  if*  necewary  before  he  can  understand  a  paragraph T 

10.  GiTe  a  method  for  Improving  a  ianliy  articulation. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  (a)  Describe  the  greater  circulation.    (6)  Describe  the  lesser  circulation. 

2.  (a)  Explain  the  structure  of  the  heart.    (6)  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

3.  (a)  Of  what  are  the  bones  composed?  (6)  What  eUTelopa  themT  (e)  What  hold  them 
together?    (d)    How  many  bones  in  tne  spine?    {e)  How  many  ribs  in  the  human  body? 

4.  (a)  Of  what  are  the  muscles  composed?  (d)  By  what  attached?  (e)  To  what  attached? 
{d)  By  what  inclosed?    (e)  Uses. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye.  (6)  What  is  the  office  of  the  iris?  (e)  Of  what  three  parts 
is  the  ear  composed?    (d)  Describe  the  auditory  nerve. 

6.  (a)  State  the  locality  In  the  body  of  the  patella,  hyoid  bone,  ulna,  scapula  and  tibia. 
(6)  Where  is  the  liver,  and  what  are  its  functions? 

7.  (a)  How  is  alcohol  produced  ?  (b)  Is  alcohol  present  in  domestic  wines  and  home-brewed 
ales?  (c)  Are  they,  then,  harmless  drinks?  (d)  What  is  a  ferment?  (e)  What  is  the  difference 
between  ferments,  bacteria,  microbes,  and  fungi?  (/)  Explain  what  is  meant  t>y  vaaeolar 
"enlargement."  (g)  Describe  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  lungs.  (A)  What  is  theefitoctof 
alcohol  upon  plant  and  animal  life? 

8.  (a)  What  three  kinds  of  food  do  we  need?  (6)  From  what  kind  of  food  does  the  body  de- 
rive the  greatest  strength  ?  (c)  What  are  the  uses  of  the  different  minerals  conUlned  in  food? 
(d)  What  is  the  need  of  digestion  7 

9.  (a)  What  are  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system  ?  (b)  Describe  the  brain,  (c)  What  are 
the  spinal  nerves?    (d)  Inscribe  the  sympathetic  system. 

10.  (a)  What  is  cocaine?  (6)  What  is  its  phynological  effect  and  what  are  its  dangers? 
(c)  What  is  the  effect  of  extreme  anger?  (d)  What  is  the  effect  of  forcing  the  brain  in  ehild- 
fai)Od  and  how  should  a  child  be  uught? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  orthography;  ortheopy;  articulation;  oral  elements;  tonic;  atonic;  proper  diph- 
thong; labial:  dental;  cognate. 

2.  Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  polysyllable;  pronounce;  alphabetic  equivalents; 
express;  circumnavigate;  transport;  ultramarine;  amphibious;  ephemeral:  sympathy. 

3.  For  what  do  the  following  abbreviations  sUnd:  Zach.;  U.S.  M.  A.;  Tr.;  T.;  SS.;  Q.  V.;  Sc; 
Ob.;  Coll.;  .E.? 

4.  Give  three  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

5.  Give  three  rules  governing  primitive  words. 
6,7,8,9,10.  Spell- 


capuchin 

troche 

cephalic 
chivalrous 

varioloid 

virulent 

cotyledon 

whortleberry 

fetid 

Caribbean 

shoul 
heinous 

chastisement 

chyle 

melee 

courtier 

obscenity 

finesse 

philology 
psalmody 

gherkin 
langsyne 

sardonyx 
souvenir 

naive 

over 

poniard 

flageolet 

reoonnoissance 
seine 

hypothenuse 

splenetic 

nicotine 

truculent 

palladium 

variegate 

profile 

visor 

rendeivons 

zouave 

sobriquet 

casslmere 

Uara 

chicanery 

tnrqnolB 
▼irile 

coterie 

docile 

wavail 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  school  mansgement?    Discipline?   School  keeping?    School  teaching? 

2.  (a)  What  Is  meant  by  an  apprehension?    (b)  An  idea?    (c)  A  notion?   (d)  A  judgment? 
(e)  Discriminate  between  to  reason  and  to  avijue. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  a  teacher  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term  in  an  ungraded  school. 

4.  What  work  should  a  teacher  do  the  first  day  of  a  term  in  a  graded  public  school? 

5.  How  would  you  proceed  to  make  essay  writing  an  interesung  exercise  to  a  class  In  the 
sixth  grade? 

6.  As  a  rule  what  branches  do  you  prefer  to  teach?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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7.  Visiting  the  patrons  has,  in  your  opinions,  what  effect  upon  the  Influence  and  usefhlness 
of  the  teacher? 

8.  How  would  you  conduct  a  recitation  in  mental  arithmetic? 

9.  What  derioes  can  you  suggest  that  will  encourage  origiual  iuTcstigation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil? 

10.  Mention  some  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  teachers'  meetings? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  analysis  of  letters?    Analyze  s,  z.  r,  p,  t.  w. 

2.  What  is  the  unit  for  measuring  the  height  of  letters?    The  width? 

3.  How  many  kinds  of  movements  are  generally  employed  in  writing,  and  what  are  they? 
What  is  meant  by  a  slant  of  flay  degrees? 

4.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  vertical  writings  as  compared  with  writing  that  slants 
fifty-two  degrees? 

5.  Give  briefly  your  method  of  teaching  penmanship 

6.  7,  8,  9,  10.  Write  a  busiuess  letter  of  not  Ivm  ihau  tifiy  words. 

FEBRUARY  9,   1898. 

READING. 

1.  How  may  the  sing-song  tone  In  reading  be  prevented  ? 

2.  What  connection  should  the  teaching  of  phonetics  have  to  the  teaching  of  reading? 
».  What  is  sight  reading?   To  what  extent  should  it  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  ? 

4.  Give  your  method  of  securing  an  Intelligent  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson. 

5.  What  sentiments  should  be  read  with  low  pitch?    What  with  high ?    Why? 

6.  Write  some  selection  you  can  recall,  and  underline  the  emphatic  words. 

7.  Of  what  use  are  pauses?    What  determine  their  length  ? 

8.  What  are  pauses?    What  govern  pausee? 

9.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  accent  and  emphasis. 

10.  Of  what  value  Is  supplementary  reading? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  W^hat  are  muscles?  Where  are  they  found?  What  Is  a  tendon?  Which  is  the  longest 
muscle  of  the  body?    Which  is  the  smallest? 

2.  Name  the  organs  of  voice ;  of  respiration.  How  do  we  breathe  ?  Why  Is  It  better  to 
breathe  through  the  nose  than  the  mouth?    )Vhy  do  we  sigh? 

8.  How  do  we  take  in  oxygen?  What  is  blood?  What  are  blood  globules?  What  proportion 
of  the  blood  do  they  make?  How  much  blood  is  there  in  the  body,  and  how  much  may  be 
lost  without  a  laul  result? 

4.  Describe  the  heart ;  an  artery :  a  vein  :  the  stomach ;  a  bone. 

5.  Name  some  qualities  of  the  skin.  What  are  pores?  What  Is  insensible  perspiration? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  nails?    What  makes  heat  in  the  body? 

6.  How  do  clothes  keep  the  body  warm?  What  Is  the  use  of  bathing?  What  cautions  are 
to  be  observed  in  bathing?    What  is  the  use  of  the  hair,  and  what  does  it  grow  from? 

7.  Name  the  three  divisions  of  the  ear.  Describe  the  external  auditory  canal.  What  is 
«nnd?   Does  the  ear  hear? 

8.  State  the  shape,  sise,  and  position  of  the  eyeball.  Describe  the  iris ;  the  pupil.  What 
are  tears?    What  is  color  blindness? 

9.  What  are  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  ami  nerves?  What  Is  the  flrst  action  of  to- 
bacco on  the  brain  and  nerves?    What  are  its  later  effecti»? 

10.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  muscles?  How  does  alcohol  make  a  man's  face  red?  De- 
scribe the  general  properties  of  alcohol. 

ORTHOGRAPHY'. 

1.  Define  syllable,  suiBx.  accent 

2.  Define  and  give  example  of  triphthong,  dissyllable,  derivative*word,  compound  word, 
vowel. 

3.  Illustrate  the  significance  of  each  of  the  following  words  by  using  it  in  a  sentence : 
Character,  reputation,  economy,  frugality,  parsimony. 

4.  Write  the  abbreviations  in  common  use  for  attorney,  namely,  manuscripts,  for  the  time 
being,  hogshead. 

5.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  arable,  chivalry,  engine. 
8,  Spell - 

laundry  necessary  apothecary  politician 

serge  (a  kind  of  a  cloth)  idiocy 

Kurge  (to  rise,  as  waves)  exaggerate 

beliiKerent  decision 

panacea  calcimine 

rhetoric  epaulet 

fortitude  tariff 

acquittal  optimist 

parachute  insensible 

multiplier  .avoirdupois 

concrete  ruffian 

equivalent  volatile 


macaroni 

Ingenious 

mrcingle 

indorsement 

mattress 

homicide 

mahogany 

prism 

cocoa 

crevice 

weasel 

extreme 

eddy 

perishable 

eighUeth 

grateful 

dissuade 

misquote 

erroneous 

apostrophe 

porcelain 

prairie 

eljmology 

parallel 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  li  education? 

2.  Wbat  is  the  value  of  child  study? 

8.  Show  the  relation  of  heredity,  and  the  proper  dcTelopment  of  the  child. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  device  and  a  method? 

6.  Give  the  pbycholoRleal  basis  of  the  value  of  object  lessons. 

6.  Name  the  kinds  of  attention  and  how  to  secure  them. 

7.  How  do  you  teach  manners  and  morals  ? 

8.  Give  three  rules  for  asking  questions. 

9.  Of  what  value,  or  the  opposite,  is  a  teacher's  personality? 

10.  How  do  you  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Define  main  slant,  connective  slant,  headline. 

2.  Make  the  seven  principles  used  in  the  Spenoerian  system. 

3.  Analyze  h,  d.W,  r,  e. 

4.  Describe  the  finger  movement. 

5.  Make  the  small  letters  which  are  two  spaces  in  height  and  the  ones  which  extend  one 
and  one  half  spaces  below  the  base  line. 

6.  Copy  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship:  — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  ^Popt. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  (a)  Reduce  *57f  to  a  common  fraction. 

( b )  From  '02)  subtract  '001}.    ( Answer  to  be  a  decimal.) 

( c)i  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  40,  which  is  5  times  their  difference ;  what  are  the  nam* 
bers?    (Three,  four,  and  eight  credits  respectively.) 

2.  If  20  men  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days,  how  many  men  must  be  added  to  the 
number,  that  the  work  may  be  accompllKhed  In  |  of  the  time?    (Ten  credits.) 

3.  The  consequent  is  {,  the  ratio  );  what  is  the  antecedent.    (  rive  credits.) 

4.  A  piece  of  land  is  120  rods  lung;  how  wide  is  it,  If  it  costs  1810  at  125  an  acre.  (Eight 
credits. 

5.  A  owns  I  of  a  boat,  and  |  of  his  share  is  worth  $1,600 ;  what  is  the  value  of  the  vesselT 
(Seven  credits.) 

6.  A  bin  of  wheat  is  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.  It  was  bought  by  measore  st 
75  cents  per  bushel,  and  sold  by  weight,  28, 868  pounds,  at  80  cents  per  bushel ;  what  was  the 
gain  7    ( Fifteen  credits.    In  measurement,  correct  only  to  one  decimal  place.) 

7.  Divide  $8, 648  among  three  persons,  so  that  the  share  of  the  first  to  the  second  shall  be  u 
7  to  9,  and  of  the  first  to  the  third  as  8  to  4.    ( Ten  crediu.) 

8.  (a)  Sold  I  of  a  lot  for  what  |  of  it  cost;  what  was  the  gain  per  cent? 
{bSl  sold  goods  for  1482,  lotting  lOfl ;  how  much  should  they  have  been  sold  for  to  gain 

'    (Ten  credits.) 

(a)  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  7|  be  subtracted,  a  of  the  remainder  is  91? 

(b)  In  what  time  will  $50  at  8^  amount  to  1551?    ( Ten  credits.) 

10.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  to  buy,  8's  at  S1209(  or  5's  at  75j(.    ( Ten  oredits.) 
( Examples  are  to  be  graded  according  to  credits  specified  after  each  example.) 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  three  valuable  territories  purchased  by  the  United  States  gorem- 
ment. 

2.  What  was  the  Missouri  compromise? 

8.  Who  was  Benedict  Arnold?  Ethan  Allen?  Henry  Clay?  Patrick  Henry?  John  C. 
Calhoun? 

4.  Who  were  the  Quakers?  Whore  did  they  make  a  permanent  settlement?  What  was  their 
policy? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  "Charter  Oak,"  "Liberty  Bell,"  Faneuil  Hall,  Manhattan, Ubby 
prison. 

6.  Write  ten  lines  about  the  life  and  career  of  General  Grant. 

7.  What  were  the  political  parties  during  the  first  presidential  campaign?  To  which  party 
did  the  elected  president  belong? 

8.  What  led  to  the  war  of  1812?    Describe  one  battle. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  railroad,  first  steamboat,  and  first  telegraph  operated  in  the 
United  States. 

10.  What,  when,  and  where  was  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  clause  employed  ( a )  us  a  subject ;  ( 5 )  attribute  ( predicate  nooD ): 
(c)  object  of  preposition. 

2.  Name  three  verbs  after  which  the  infinitive  is  used  without  to.  Illastrate  the  nie  of  two 
of  them. 

8.  Conjugate  to  Ucam  in  the  active  voice,  progressive  form,  indicative  mode,  present  perfect 
tense,  in  t>oth  numbers. 
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4  State  and  illxutrate  three  ways  in  which  the  gender  of  nouns  is  determined.  Write  the 
poMessiTe  plaral  of  fox,  ho,  we,  Ml«  Smith. 

6.  **The  best  aathon  should  be  read  by  the  student,  that  he  may  thus  Insensibly  acquire  a 
grace  and  reflnemem  of  expression  which  no  arbitrary  rules  can  give."  (a)  Give  the  form, 
mode,  tense,  person,  and  number  of  tltould  be  read  in  this  selection.  ( b )  What  auxillarv  verbs 
are  used  in  the  above  sentence?  (e )  In  what  mode  is  aequirel  (d )  Name  the  anteoedenu  of 
the  relative  pronoun  tphiek.    ( e )  What  part  of  the  speech  is  arbitrary? 

6.  Define  (a)  infinitive  phrase;  (b)  participial  phrase ;  (c)  prepositional  phrase,  and  under 
each  give  a  sentence  for  ilhiHtration. 

7.  Define  and  give  examples  of  ( a)  verbal  noun ;  ( & )  redundant  verb;  (c)  collective  noun; 
(d)  conjunctive  adverb;  («)  personal  pronoun. 

8    Analyse  the  following :  — 

"  There  in  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  Its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  toe  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky."  —Coleridge, 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  above  exercise. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  toho  is  used  as  ( a )  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  objective 
esse;  (&)  a  relative  pronoun  with  its  antecedent  unexpressed. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A,  B,  and  0  are  successive  points  in  the  same  line;  |  of  30  miles  is  f  of  the  distance  from 
A  to  B,  and  twice  the  distance  from  B  to  C.    What  is  ihe  distance  from  A  to  C? 

2.  How  many  rods  in  132  paeeil  Feet  in  5  fathoms?  Ones  in  2  score  and  7?  Miles  in  9 
leagues?    Pints  in  1^  bushels? 

3.  If  12  sheep  are  worth  4  cows,  and  20  cows  are  worth  10  horses;  how  many  sheep  can  you 
buv  for  6  horses? 

4.  If  18  men  build  10  rods  of  wall  in  16  days,  in  what  time  can  10  rods  be  built  if  S  of  their 
number  leave  when  the  work  is  I  completed. 

5.  Eight  times  A's  money  added  to  6  times  B's,  being  on  interest  for  4  years  at  10^.  amounts 
to  $2,100;  how  much  has  eaeh,  if  B's  equals  |  of  A'S? 

6.  The  interest  is  80  cents,  the  time  is  2|  years,  and  the  principal  is  17;  what  is  the  rate? 
The  interest  is  $1.25,  the  time  is  2}  years,  and  the  rate  5f(  what  Is  the  principal? 

7.  A  can  do  as  much  work  in  4  days  as  B  can  do  in  8  days,  or  C  in  6  days;  in  how  many 
days  can  B  do  as  much  as  C  can  in  18  day»? 

8.  A  boy  found  20  cenu.  and  then  lokt  |  of  what  he  found,  and  then  had  8  as  much  as  he 
had  first;  how  much  had  he  at  first? 

9.  A  earned  |  as  much  as  B  and  B  }  as  much  as  C,  and  they  together  earned  f216;  what  was 
the  amount  earned  by  each 

10.  8  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  can  build  a  boat  in  24  days;  how  long  would  it  take  each  alone  to 
build  it,  if  their  ratef  of  working  are  as  2|,  If,  and  H  respectively? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  relative  positions  of  the  circles  of  the  globe  and  the 
sone%  naming  each. 

2.  Name  and  locate  five  great  river  basins  of  North  America. 

3.  Define  and  give  an  example  of  delta,  glacier,  geyser,  plateau. 

4.  Name  four  mountain  ranges  on  the  eastern  continent,  each  of  which  is  a  boundary  be- 
tween two  countries.  • 

5.  Locate  and  tell  something  of  interest  in  regard  to  Crimea,  Elbe,  Liberia,  Tanganyiki, 
Nipigon. 

6.  Describe  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  effects. 

7.  Name  all  the  European  countries,  and  name  and  locate  their  capitals. 

8.  What  state  in  the  united  States  mines  the  most  coal?  What  one  the  most  iron?  Lead? 
Gold?    Silvei? 

9.  Name  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  China,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

10.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  largest  cities  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakea 

AUGUST  10.  1898. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  Describe  the  position  you  would  have  pupils  take  in  the  writing  class. 

2.  Write  five  good  movement  exercises. 

3.  Hake  the  small  letters  which  are  two  spaces  in  height  and  the  ones  which  extend  one 
and  one  half  spaces  below  the  base  line. 

4.  What  characteristics  do  you  consider  essential  to  good  handwriting? 

5.  Name  the  diflferent  movements  in  writing. 

6-10.  B^n  and  end  a  business  letter,  leaving  blank  spaces  for  the  body  of  the  letter.  Draw 
a  diagram  of  envelope,  and  address  it. 
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THEORY  AND  PBACTICE. 

1.  Mention  two  important  piiaciples  underlytnir  tbe  art  of  questioning. 

2.  Name  a  study  adapted  to  the  cultiTation  of  (a)  the  imagination,  (b)  the  memory,  (e)  the 
reason. 

3.  What  is  psychology  ?    Why  should  the  teacher  have  some  knowledge  of  it? 

4.  Name  one  objection  to  the  dailj  marking  system,  and  one  thing  In  its  favor. 
6.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  air  from  tbe  lungs  contains  carbonic  add  gas? 

6.  Slate  objections  to  keeping  pupils  after  school  to  make  up  lessons. 

7.  State  the  oblection  of  giving  extra  school  work  an  punisnmeut  for  miaconduct. 

8.  Name  two  characteristics  of  effecilve  punishment. 

9.  State  the  Importance  of  discipline  to  the  child  (a)  as  it  affects  his  school  life,  (&)  ai  it 
may  affect  his  after  life. 

10.  Name  three  requisites  in  the  teacher  for  good  govemment. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Svllabify,  mark  accent,  and  indicate  pronunciation  of  the  following  words:  Inquiry, 
advertisement,  frontal,  coupon,  lapel,  bronchitis,  slough,  preface,  recess,  onion. 

2.  Give  three  markings  each  of  a,  e,  1,  o.  and  u,  ana  illnstrate  in  worda 

8.  Distinguish  between  pupil  and  scholar ;  specimen  and  sample :  direct  and  guide. 

4.  Write  live  pairs  of  words  that  are  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently. 

5.  Show  the  advantages  of  written  work  in  spelling. 

6.  Spell  :- 

smiling  hostess 

scenes  parading 

sacriflce  shrine 

lineal  Tolatlle 

polished  pilgrimsge 

chronicler  library 

discipline  interval 

collapse  separate 

edidce  arttendant 

Wednesday  usually 

enough  pious 

sovereign  proceeded 

1.  Name  and  locate,  exactly,  Ave  bones  of  the  head. 

2.  What  is  chyme?  Chyle?    Lymph?    Pancreatin?    Pepsin?    Bile? 

3.  What  is  opium?    lUui^e?    lis  abuse? 

4.  Define  the  terms :    Femur,  pylorus,  corpuscle,  dura  mater,  pericardium,  epiglottis,  liga- 
ments, periosteum,  pleura,  cranium. 

5.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  naming  Its  cavities  and  valves.    Which  of  the  cavities  has 
the  thickest  wall?    Why? 

6.  What  is  the  osseous  system?    State  its  general  use. 

7.  Describe  tbe  skin  fully,  and  state  Its  uses. 

8.  What  efifect  does  tbe  excessive  use  of  alcohol  have  upon  the  lining  of  the  stomarh? 

9.  Mention  three  changes  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  air  by  the  process  of  re»pira- 
tion. 

10.  How  does  the  relation  between  waste  and  repair  change  from  childhood  to  old  age! 

READING. 

1.  Define  reading.    How  does  good  oral  reading  differ  from  elocution? 

2.  Name  three  methods  of  teaching  beginners  to  read.    State  your  preference  and  give  rea- 
sons for  tbe  same. 

3.  In  your  Judgment,  what  should  be  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  in  the  teaching  of 
all  reading? 

4.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works:  (a)  Evangeline;  (6)  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  {c)  Snow  Bound;  (d)  Old  Ciiriosliy  Shop :  (e)  Robinson  Crusoe. 

5.  What  errors  are  especially  to  l>e  avoided  in  reading  poetry?    How  would  you  correct  the 
same? 

6.  Give  your  method  of  securing  an  luteillgent  preparation  of  tbe  reading  lesson. 

7.  Define  (a)  emphasis,  (6)  monotone,  (c)  orotund. 

8.  What  is  a  rhetorical  pause?    What  is  a  smmmatical  pau!«? 

9.  Name  five  English  authors  and  a  work  of  each. 

10.  How  early  in  the  grade  work  of  (he  pupil  should  his  attention  be  directed  to  tbe 
thought  contained  in  the  selections  he  reads? 

WRITTEN'  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  notation,  circle,  partial  r'«vment,  hank  discount,  decimal  fraction. 

2.  The  area  of  a  circle  Is  3, 136  hqiiHic  fVet.    What  in  tbe  Mde  <>f  a  square  of  the  same  area? 

3.  A  load  of  4-foot  wood  i.s  3^  feet  wnle  ami  7A  feel  long.   WhHt  must  be  paid  for  three  such 
loads  when  wood  sells  at  ?S .  75  per  cord? 

4.  On  a  certain  day  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  fell  fh>m  90  cent?  to  78  cents.    What  per 
<»nt.  was  the  decllue?    The  next  »1»iy  it  rose  to  90  cents.    What  per  cent,  was  the  advance? 


grieves 

vigorous 

pewter 

sex  ion 

exploits 
malberry 

despondent 
hallelujah 

legendary 

accompanied 

Deity 

ample 

buried 

handful 

anxious 
persuade 

peculiarly 
disguise 

pervade 
nomaxe 

tombstone 

artificial 

relics 

extraordinary 

pallet 

oornice 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
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5.  A  bill  of  goods  waa  bought  amonntiog  to  91,675,  due  10  months  hence,  interest  at  (M. 
The  seller  offers  to  take  91,490  cash ;  will  the  buyer  make  or  lose  by  aooeptlng  the  seller^i 
offlerT 

6.  (a )  Reduce  67f  to  a  common  fraction.  ( b )  The  consequent  is  {.  the  ratio  §;  what  is  the 
antecedent? 

7.  My  agent  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  sells  a  honse  for  97,500  on  commission  of  l^  and  remits  to 
me  the  proceeds  in  a  draft  purchased  at  ^  premium.  What  sum  do  I  receiTe  from  the  sale 
of  my  proper^? 

8w  If  9900  placed  at  interest  yields  an  income  of  918  in  9  months,  how  much  must  be  placed 
at  intereat,  at  the  same  rate  to  yield  an  income  of  9115  in  6  months? 

9.  At  IS  per  M  for  shingles  and  80  cents  per  square  for  laying  them,  what  will  it  cost  to 
shingle  a  bam  60  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  with  shingles  laid  4  inches  to  the  weather,  if  the 
roof  projects  u  feet  beyond  the  side  walls,  and  the  ridgepole  is  10  feet  higher  than  the  walk? 

10.  A  raerchant  owning  f  of  a  ▼easel  sold  f  of  his  interest  for  95, 888. 8S§.  At  that  rate  what 
waa  the  ralne  of  the  entire  vessel? 

HISTORY. 

1.  Of  what  nationality  was  each  of  the  following  and  under  what  flag  did  each  »all:  Henry 
Hudson,  DeSoio,  Balboa,  the  Cabots,  Columbus? 

2.  What  colony  was  fonnded  by  the  Quakers?  fiy  the  Pilgrims?  By  the  Dutch?  By  the 
Swedes  ?    By  the  Catholic  Pilgrims ? 

3.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Virginia  toward  slavery  ?   Why  ? 

4.  What  laws  were  made  to  regulate  slarerv  and  how  did  they  operate? 

&.  Name  two  imporUnt  events  in  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 

6.  How  are  the  rollowing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  United  States:  Mound  builders? 
Northmen?   Indians? 

7.  Among  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  visited  this  country  during  the  pre^wnt 
oenuiry  were  LaFayette,  Lord  Ashburton,  Charles  Dickens,  Louis  Kossuth,  Jenny  Lind. 
(a)  Mention  the  countries  of  which  any  three  of  these  were  citizens,  (b)  State  the  object  of 
the  Tlfit  of  any  two  of  the  above. 

8.  Arrange  in  order  of  time  the  following  operations  of  the  revolution :  The  battle  of 
Long  Island,  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  evacuation  of  ehiladelphla  by  the  British,  the  evac- 
uatloD  of  Boston  by  the  British. 

9.  After  what  battle  did  Lincoln  iasne  the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  When  was  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  body  of  slaves  accomplished? 

10.  Name  three  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  our  late  war  with  Spain,  and  give  one 
incident  connected  with  each. 

GRAMMAR. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  discipline  by  which  the  young  child  is  so  successfblly  taught 
to  regulate  Its  movements  is  also  the  aiscipline  by  which  the  great  mass  of  adults  are  kept  In 
order,  and  more  or  less  improved ;  but  that  the  discipline  humanely  devised  for  the  worst 
adolta  fails  when  it  diverges  from  this  divinely  ordained  discipline,  and  begins  to  succeed 
when  it  approximates  to  ii.^Herbert  Spencer. 

The  fimt  five  questions  refer  to  the  above  extract. 

1.  Classify  all  the  clauses. 

2.  ( a )  Select  a  collective  noun.    ( b )  Why  is  the  verb  are  kept  in  the  plural  n urn ber  ? 

3.  What  three  paru  of  speech  are  used  to  connect  clauses?  Give  an  example  of  each  so 
naed  in  this  selection. 

4.  Give  the  syntax  of  diacipline  each  time  it  is  used  in  the  above. 

5.  In  what  voice  are  the  verbs  in  this  clause :  "By  which  the  mass  of  adults  are  kept  in 
order,  and  more  or  less  Improved  "  ?    Rewrite  this  sentence,  changing  the  voice  of  the  verbs. 

6.  Write  sentences  showing  the  use  of  what  as  (a)  an  inteijectlon ;  (6)  an  adverb;  (e)  a 
pronoun. 

7.  Illustrate  the  use  of  a  verb  modlfled  by  an  objective  clause,  and  another  verb  modified 
by  an  adverbial  clause. 

8.  Write  synopsis  through  the  Indicative  and  potential  modes  of  the  verb  to  go  in  the  third 
person,  singular  number,  active  voice,  interrogative  form. 

9.  Name  and  illustrate  the  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  gender  of  nouns. 

10.  Write  a  simple  imperative  sentence,  a  complex  interrogative  sentence,  and  a  compound 
declarative  sentence. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  traveler  had  |  of  hiff  money  stolen ;  the  thief  was  captured,  but  had  spent  |  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  and  could  return  but  f2L    How  much  money  did  the  traveler  then  have  ? 

2.  A  ple<«  of  silk  cost  91. 20  a  yard ;  at  what  price  must  it  be  marked  that  it  may  be  sold  at 
10^  leas  than  the  marked  price,  and  still  make  a  profit  of  20^. 

3.  If  I  buy  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  beef  at  25  cents  a  pound  I  have  25  cents  left ;  but 
if  I  buy  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  mutton  at  15  cents  a  pound  I  have  $1.25  left  How 
much  money  have  I? 

4.  A,  Bk  and  C  dig  a  ditch  in  8  days.  A  can  dig  it  in  6  days  and  B  in  9  days ;  in  what  time 
can  C  alone  dig  it? 

5.  A  went  to  a  store  and  borrowed  as  much  money  as  he  had  and  spent  4  cents ;  he  then 
went  to  another  store  and  did  the  same,  and  then  had  4  cents  remaining ;  how  much  money 
had  he  at  fint? 

6.  A's  money  added  to  B's,  being  on  interest  for  5  years  and  4  months,  at  6)(,  amounts  to 
9660;  what  sum  has  each  if  A's  is  four  times  B's  ? 

7.  A  earned  |  as  much  as  B.  and  B  |  as  much  as  C,  and  they  together  earned  f216.  What 
was  the  amount  earned  by  each  ? 

14 
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8.  Two  years  a«o  tf  r.  Smith  wu  6  times  aa  old  ai  bia  ran  John  will  be  two  jean  henoe,  aad 
three  yean  hence  hU  age  will  equal  15  limes  John's  age  three  jrean  ago :  required  the  age  of 
each. 

9.  If  n.  000  be  divided  into  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other  as  2  is  to  8.  U  will  respeotlTely 
give  f  or  Mr.  Brown's  and  |  of  Mr.  Jones'  fortune ;  what  is  the  fortune  of  each? 

ID.  James  bought  |  of  a  pound  of  candy  and  gave  his  brother  i  of  it ;  what  part  of  a  pound 
did  James  keep? 

QEOGRAPHY. 


(at  How  many  degrees  distant  Arom  each  other  may  two  places  in  the  same  latitude  be? 
,  _n  tne  same  longitude?  Explain  your  answer. 
2.  Does  it  take  longer  for  a  ship  to  go  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  or  fhun  Uveipool  to 


New  York?    Give  reasons  therefor. 

3.  Compare  Spain  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  area,  population,  production,  sea- 
coast,  manufactures,  natural  resources,  and  exports. 

4.  Account  for  tbe  locatiou  of  the  tropic  and  ihe  polar  circles. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Mexico,  Italy,  Japan,  Argentine  Republic,  and 
France? 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following:  Santiago,  Moscow,  Madagascar,  Lena,  Ceylon,  Heda, 
Yucatan.  St.  Helena,  Ladrones.  Dawson  ? 

7.  Deflne  peninsula,  geyser,  strait,  delta,  glacier.    Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Name  and  give  location  of  five  great  weapons  of  the  world. 

9.  To  what  cause  is  the  long  winter  polar  iilgbi  due  ? 

10.  Where  and  how  are  the  following  procured:  Petroleum,  cochineal,  qoinine,  indigo, 
cloves,  diamonds,  coffee,  turpentine,  pea^l^  rubber  ? 

QUESTIONS  FOE  TEACHERS'  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

FOR  8TATB    DIPLOMAS  AMD  STATE   LIFB   DIPLOMAS,  IN   COMPLIANCE   WITH  THE  0BE009  SCHOOL 

LAWS;  PBEPABBD  BY  STATE  BOARD  OP  EXAMINATION,  AND  CONDUCTED  BY 

COUNTY  8UPSB1NTENOBNT8  AND  STATE  EXAMWEB8. 

These  examinations  are  to  be  iield  at  tiie  same  time  as  the  regular  qqar- 
terly  examinations ;  provided ^  ibe  questions  for  the  same  are  furnished  by 
the  state  board  of  examiners. 

FEBRUARY  10.  1897. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  What  steps  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  have  a  legal  contract  with  the 
school  board  ? 

2.  In  order  that  a  teacher  may  draw  his  last  month's  salary,  what  most  said  teacher  doT 

8.  Give  the  number  of  county  oerUflcates,  their  order,  the  time  for  which  each  is  given,  and 
the  grade  to  be  made  by  each. 

4.  If  a  parent  is  anrieved  at  the  manner  of  the  teacher's  treatment  of  his  chUd»  what 
coune  has  oe?   Give  all  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  fiual  betilement. 

5.  In  order  to  form  a  new  dibirlct  or  change  boundaries  of  existing  districts,  what  is  nece^ 
sary  to  be  done  ?    What  are  the  powers  of  the  cmiuty  superintendent  in  the  case  ? 

6.  State  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  in  regard  to  mute  and  blind  children  io 
his  county. 

7.  How  often,  and  by  whom,  are  the  textbooks  used  in  the  public  schools  adopted?  May  a 
teacher  change  f^om  such  adoption  ? 

8.  What  amount  of  school  tax  is  authorised  bv  law  to  be  levied  in  the  several  counties? 
Prom  whence  comes  the  state  apportionment  of  public  school  money,  and  how  often  is  said  ap- 
portionment made  by  the  btate? 

9.  A  board  of  directors  desire  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  Give  the  necessary  legal  stepa  to  sc- 
complish  such  purpose. 

10.  Give  the  substance  of  the  law  pertaining  to  Arbor  Day. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  What  is  teaching?  What  is  reciting?  How  do  they  difTlBr,  and  what  practical  inference 
frMmthiH? 

2.  What  are  the  purporas  of  recitation,  and  what  is  their  comnsrative  importance? 

3.  Write  at  least  ten  lines  on  the  importance  of  senHe- knowledge. 

4.  Give  five  worthy  motives  to  which  the  teacher  may  sppeal,  and  tell  how  yon  would  make 
use  of  each.  What  do  you  mean  by  motives?  How  is  control  by  motives  better  than  control 
by  force? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  expression  to  knowledge?  Tell  how  you  would  make  every  les- 
son a  language  lesson. 

6.  Write  as  many  as  fifteen  lines  on  recesnes— their  necessity,  pnrposee,  duties  of  a  teacher 
as  to  the  supervision  of  the  playground,  games,  etc. 


1.  («) 

»)  Wby< 
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7.  How  woDld  yon  taaeh  a  pnpll  to  nndentand  the  textbook,  or  how  to  get  knowledge  from 
books? 

8.  Would  you  have  some  opening  exercises?  For  what  purpose?  Give  some  such,  and  tell 
which  you  prefer  and  what  result  yon  would  expect  ftom  them. 

9.  Give  three  of  the  most  common  difficulties  in  teaching,  and  tell  how  you  would  meet 
them.    The  same  in  managing. 

10.  Write,  as  tullj  as  your  time  will  allow,  as  to  the  use  of  your  own  time  out  of  school,  your 
felatlon  to  parents  and  school  officers,  and  to  society  while  you  are  teaching. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  (a)  Define  the  cash  method  of  bookkeeping,  (b)  To  what  kind  of  bostness  is  it  best 
adapted?    (c)    What  are  its  principal  ad  vantsbges? 

2.  (a)  What  is  posting?   ( b)  How  Is  the  work  of  posting  from  the  cashbook  performed ? 

3.  (a)  When  do  yon  balance  a  Journal  ?   ( b )  How  is  the  posting  done  ? 

4.  ( a )  How  are  the  items  in  the  sundries  columns  posted  ?   ( 6 )  Describe  the  order  book  ? 

5.  (a)  How  are  goods  marked  in  the  order  book  that  are  paid  for  when  purchased? 
<  b )  When  are  the  entries  in  the  order  book  posted  ? 

6.  (a)  Write  a  promissory  note  for  S500.  sixty  days,  and  endorse  in  fUU.  (b)  Write  a  sight 
draft  for  1100,  and  accept,  (c)  Write  a  bank  check  for  1200.  (d)  Write  a  receipt  in  full  for 
f75. 

7.  Into  what  classes  may  accounts  be  divided  ?   Name  them,  and  describe  each. 

8.  State  the  principles  for  debiting  and  crediting  the  various  accounts. 

9.  State  the  six  steps  to  be  taken  in  closmg  a  ledger. 

10.  Enter  the  following  items  in  the  daybook,  journal, and  ledger:  Bonghtof  Brown, Samp- 
son and  Company,  at  6  months.  9&  ^  Hyson  tea,  at  f  1.05  per  lb;  100  lbs  sugar,  at  12o.  per  lb, 
£0  lbs  rice,  at  5c.  Paid  cash  for  insurance,  $60 ;  for  interest,  $200 ;  rent,  $10.  Bought  for  cash,  1 
case  coflTee,  at  $90  per  case ;  15  lbs  vitriol  at  7c.    Enter  the  above  cash  items  In  the  ooahbook. 

ALGEBRA. 

(a)  Define  algebra,    (b)  Give  rule  for  algebraic  subtraction,    (e)  Multiplication. 

(a)  Define  coefficient,  exponent,  term,  reciprocal,  and  surd.    Give  illustrations  of  each. 
<b)  Why  do  you  change  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend  in  subtraction  of  polynomials? 

8.  (a)  Explain  why  the  term  difference  does  not  always  denote  a  number  less  than  the  minu- 
end,   (b)  Why  does  moliplying  a  negative  by  a  positive  quantity  produce  a  negative  result? 

4.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  a«  —  6nA  -f-  iba*  -  20a9  +  ISo*  —  6a  +  1. 

5.  Divide  the  number  100  Into  two  such  parts  that  the  sum  of  their  square  roots  may  be 
eqnal  to  14. 

6.  At  a  certain  election  36,000  votes  were  polled,  and  the  candidate  chosen  wanted  but 
3, 000  of  having  twice  as  many  votes  as  bis  opponent.    How  many  voted  for  each? 

7.  A  young  man,  who  had  just  come  into  powe8»ion  of  a  fortune,  spent  f  of  it  the  first  year, 
and  I  of  the  reutalnder  the  next  year,  when  he  had  $1,420  left.    What  was  his  fortune? 

8.  What  fraction  is  that  whose  numerator  being  doubled  and  its  denominator  increased  by 
7  the  value  becomes  |;  but  the  denominator  being  doubled,  and  the  numerator  being  in- 
-creased  by  2,  the  value  becomes  |? 

9.  A  person  purchased  a  number  of  horses  for  $240.  If  he  had  obtained  three  more  for  the 
same  money,  each  horse  would  have  cost  him  $4  less;  required  the  number  of  horaea 

10.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  sums  of  their  squares  may  be  89,  and  their  sum 
multiplied  by  the  greater  may  produce  104. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  physloal  geography,  showing  clearly  what  it  includes. 

2.  What  is  climate?   Upon  what  does  it  depend? 

3.  Locate  and  describe  the  plateau  regions  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Give  the  theory  ft>r  geyser  eruptions. 

5.  What  is  meteorology?  What  are  isotherms?  Isobars?  What  do  you  understand  by  an 
"  area  of  low  barometer  "?   What  does  it  indicate  ? 

6.  What  is  the  origin  of  salt  lakes?  Locate  and  describe  the  most  Important  salt  lakes 
of  the  globe. 

7.  Give  origin  of  ocean  currents;  laws  governing  direction  of  fiow.  Name  and  describe 
four  well  defined  ocean  currents. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  flora  and  fauna  of  any  region?  What  great  peculiarity  does  the 
fanna  of  Australia  show? 

9.  Aeooont  for  the  lack  of  rainfall  in  Pern.    In  northern  Africa.     In  Arabia. 

10.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  change  of  seasons  in  tbe  temperate  sones. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  (a)  What  rules  can  you  give  for  clearness?   (b)  For  strength?   (c)  For  elegance? 

2.  What  is  a  squinting  expression?    Give  example. 

3.  Write  a  formal  note  of  invitation. 

4.  Whst  figures  of  speech  occur  in  the  following  sentences?  (a)  Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God?  (b)  Roll  on,  thou  deep,  dark,  blue  ocean,  roll !  (c)  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep 
over  thee  in  vain,    (d)  The  ship  opened  fire,    (e)  He  raised  the  gleaming  steel. 

5.  What  is  meant  by:  (a)  A  dry  style?  (b)  A  plain  style?  (e)  A  neat  style?  (d)  An  elegant 
style?   (e)  A  florid  style? 

6.  Write  a  model  business  letter. 

7.  Make  an  outline  for  a  composition  on  a  subject  of  your  selection. 
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8-10.  Write  a  ihort  enar,  xuAng  u  a  guide  the  oatllne  Jut  written.  (FiinotiMtion  to  coant 
ten;  orthography,  ten;  and  ■yntaz,  ten. 

LITERATURS. 

1.  (a)  Who  are  the  fire  greatest  anthon  England  has  prodnoed?  (b)  Mention  aome  of  the 
irritingB  of  each. 

2.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  the  aeren  greatest  authors  America  has  prodnoed.  (5)  What  were 
their  brincipal  literary  prodnotlons? 

8.  Which  18  more  profitable  to  the  ayerage  man  or  woman— the  reading  of  many  hooka,  or 
ihe  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  reading  a  few  books  ? 

4.  What  English  poets  of  the  present  period  rank  highest? 

5.  In  what  class  of  literature  has  America  excelled  ? 

6.  fltate  briefly  some  of  the  inflneuces  that  led  up  to  the  literature  of  the  Elisabethan  period. 

7.  Mention  fire  standard  Amercian  writers  of  fiction  who  are  now  liring. 

8.  (a)  Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  orator  Ireland  has  produced?  (b)  Compare 
Adams,  Clay.  Beecher.  and  Webster  as  orators. 

9.  Write  ten  quotations  fh>m  English  writers,  mentioning  the  selections  ftom  which  each 
quotation  is  taken. 

10.  Write  ten  quotations  from  American  authors,  mentioning  the  writer  of  each  quotation. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  three  great  periods  of  history.  State  the  time  embraced  in  each,  ana  the 
events  making  their  separation. 

2.  Htate  some  of  the  effecu  of  each  of  the  following  oonqnests :  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Norman. 

8.  What  da  you  understand  by  the  Renaissance? 

4.  Name  the  most  illastrious  persons  of  the  Renaissance  period.  Tell  to  what  country  each 
belonged,  and  in  what  respect  each  distinguished. 

5.  Btate  the  time,  chief  cause,  and  general  results  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

6.  What  positive  evils  and  what  incidental  good  resulted  fh>m  the  crusades? 

7.  What  was  the  edict  of  Nantes?    What  was  the  holy  alliance? 

8.  Give  brief  account  of  Lonis  XVI.  mentioning  his  personal  characteristics,  his  qualities 
as  a  ruler,  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  the  condition  of  France  under  his  rule. 

9.  Give  an  account  oi  the  movements  of  Napoleon  during  **  The  hundred  days." 

10.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  establishment  and  downfall  of  the  seoond  empire? 

AUGUST  1,  1897. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Define:  (a)  Idioms,  tautology,  pleonasm;  (b)  what  is  the  difierence  between  allegory  and 
fable? 

2.  State  the  porpose  of  the  study  of  rhetoric  Mention  two  other  studies  with  which  one 
should  be  familiar  to  properly  master  rhetoric. 

3.  Define  metonomy,  climax,  and  illustrate  each  with  a  sentence. 

4.  Define  illiteration,  metaphor,  paraphrase.    Give  example  of  each. 

5.  What  are  the  figures  lu  the  following  sentence?  "Subtract  from  many  modem  poeta  all 
that  may  fonnd  in  Shakespeare,  and  trabh  will  remain." 

6.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  an  orator?    Define  apostrophe.    Illustrate. 

7.  Give  the  steps  in  a  good  method  of  preparing  a  theme.  Briefly  outline  a  theme  on 
"Oregon." 

8.  What  constitutes  good  usage?   Give  three  violations  of  good  usage. 

9  and  10.  Write  a  composition  on  one  of  the  following  subjects:  The  pleasuree  of  hunting. 
A  summer  outing.    A  country  village. 

Credits  will  be  given  on  the  merlu  of  the  compoRition  with  particular  reference  to  three 
points:  First— the  thonghts  expressed.  Second— the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the  language 
used.  Third— the  orthography,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals,  aud 
general  appearance. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss  the  style  and  imagination  of  Scott. 

2.  Why  is  Wordsworth  a  great  poet?  Is  it  fair  to  Judge  his  reputation  from  "The  Excur- 
sion" alone? 

8.  Tell,  in  a  few  words,  the  story  of  Tam  O'Shanter.  To  what  are  pleasures  compared  in 
this  poem? 

4.  When  did  Macaulay  live ?  What  were  the  chief  qualities  of  his  style?  What  did  he 
write? 

5.  Name  the  greatest  foreign  contemporaries  of  Walter  Bcott  Why  was  the  period  one  of 
literary  activity?    What  were  the  great  historical  events? 

6.  CX>mpare  the  style  of  Irving  with  that  of  Scott. 

7.  Describe  the  humor  In  the  following,  and  name  the  work  ttcm  which  the  passage  ia 
taken:  — 


"  Uis  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his  cow  would  either  go  astray  or  get  among 
B  cabbages;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  any  when     '        '         '      ' 
ways  made  a  point  of  setting  in  Just  as  he  had  some  outdoor  work  to  do." 


the  cabbages;  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  anywhere  else;  the  rain  al< 
7ays  made  a  point  of  setting  in  Just  as  he  had  some  outdoor  work  to  do." 
8.  Name  In  order  of  merit  the  four  ablest  American  writers  of  fiction;  of  poetry, 
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9.  Who  mm  the  *'  Magician  of  the  North  "?    Name  five  of  hia  worki. 

10.  Give  a  ahort  iketch  of  Cotton  Mather.    Who  was  the  author  of  "Poor  Richard's  Al- 
T 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

L  From  what  source,  if  any.  do  the  state  hoard  of  education  derive  any  authority  to  pre* 
serlbe  a  lerleaof  rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  goremment  of  public  schools?  Who 
eoritUtates  the  state  board  of  education  T 

2.  State  the  law  in  regard  to  tcaohen  attending  Institutea  and  the  penalty  for  the  failure  to 
attend  the  same. 

8.  What  are  the  lawfhl  requirements  in  regard  to  a  teacher  keeping  the  school  register,  and 
regard  to  the  teacher  recelYlng  the  pay  for  his  last  month's  seirices  thereto? 

4.  How  can  a  teacher  expel  a  pupil  fh>m  lohoolt  What  pupils  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  t 
Wnen  is  the  annual  school  meetins  held  ? 

6.  How  are  new  dlstricto  formed?  In  what  two  ways  may  a  school  district  raise  money 
with  which  to  build  a  schoolhouseff 

6.  How  often  shall  a  school  clerk  make  a  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  what 
eflftet  doea  his  fidlure  to  do  so  hare  upon  the  schuol  funds  of  his  dfstnct? 

7.  How  often  does  the  law  require  a  teacher  to  make  a  report?  To  whom  is  the  report 
nubde?    What  are  the  legal  consequences  of  a  failure  to  make  said  report? 

8.  When  and  what  is  the  object  of  Arbor  day?  By  whom  and  how  often  may  a  permit  be 
granted? 

9.  Who  are  legal  voters  of  school  elections?  State  Are  duties  of  county  school  superin- 
tendent. 

10.  When  a  school  district  lies  partly  in  two  counties,  what  certificate  constitutea  legal  au- 
thority to  teach  ?   How  are  the  property  and  ftmds  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  ends  which  a  teacher  should  striTO  to  atUln  in  the 
schoolroom? 

2.  In  addition  of  fractions,  if  asked  why  denominators  are  not  added  as  well  as  numerators, 
how  would  you  explain? 

8.  To  what  extent  would  you  teach  map  drawing?   How? 

4.  Why,  when,  and  how  would  you  haye  rhetorlcals  in  jour  school? 

5.  State  methods  of  securing  prompt  and  regular  attendance. 

6.  What  are  a  teacher's  duttes  at  noons  and  recesses? 

7.  What  Is  the  aim  of  true  education? 

8.  Give  the  qualifications  of  tbe  ideal  teacher.    What  is  meant  by  tact? 

9.  What  is  a  good  question?   Show  how  attention  and  memory  are  related. 

10.  Name  subjects  that  tend  to  deyelop  will,  reason,  memory,  imagination. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  five  actors  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  an  event  connected  with  tbe  life  of  each? 

2.  Describe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  closed  the  Thirty  Year's  War. 

3.  What  exploit  first  won  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  place  in  history?  What  is  meant  by  his 
eontinental  poller? 

4.  Whet  were  the  Vaudols? 

5.  Wbat  marriages  largely  shaped  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century? 

G.  Name  five  generals,  not  emperors  or  barbarians,  who  were  most  renowned,  within  100 
B.  r..  to  600  A.  D.    Whom  did  each  serve,  and  what  great  service  did  each  perform  ? 

7.  Name  the  four  most  famous  Italian  cities  of  medtaaval  times,  and  describe  their  rise. 

8.  What  French  king  was  contemporary  with  Henry  the  VI,  of  England,  and  how  was  the 
crown  secured  to  him? 

9.  Describe  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  the  organization  of  society  under  the  kings. 

10.  Describe  the  results  of  the  crusades  on  commerce,  feudalism,  and  the  Intellectual  life 
of  Europe. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  How  may  a  parenthesis  be  removed  from  an  algebraic  expression?  Give  law  governing 
the  sign  of  tbe  product  in  algebraic  multiplication. 

2.  Prove  tbat  any  quantity  having  a  negative  exponent  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  that 
quantity  With  an  eqosi  positive  exponent    What  Is  substitution  In  algebra? 

3.  How  may  an  equation  be  cleared  of  fractions?    How  may  a  term  be  transposed? 

4.  Define  simultaneous  equations.    How  many  methods  of  elimination  are  tnere? 

5.  In  raising  a  polynomial  to  a  given  power,  what  are  tbe  principles  relating  to  coefBoients, 
expouents,  and  Migns  of  the  power? 

6.  How  may  a  binomial  having  ooSfBdents  be  expended  without  successive  multiplication, 
aa  la  (20-36)'? 

7.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  figures  which  is  double  the  sum  of  its  digits;  and  If 
9  be  subtracted  from  5  times  the  number,  the  dlgiu  will  be  inverted.    Wbat  is  the  number? 

8.  In  a  naval  engagement  the  number  of  ships  captured  was  seven  more,  and  the  number 
burned  two  less  than  the  number  sunk.  Fifteen  escaped,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  8  times 
the  number  sunk.    Of  bow  many  ships  did  the  fleet  consist  ? 

9.  A  regiment  consisting  of  1,296  men  can  be  formed  into  a  hollow  square  12  men  deep:  re- 
quired the  number  of  men  in  tbe  outer  rank  of  a  side. 

10.  A  sum  of  money  consists  of  quarter  dollars,  dimes,  and  half  dimes.  It  is  worth  as 
mauv  dimee  as  there  are  pieces  of  money;  it  is  worth  as  many  quarters  as  there  are  dimes, 
and  ibe  number  of  half  dimes  is  one  more  than  the  number  of  dimes.  What  is  the  numl>er 
of  each? 
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BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  What  1b  the  difTereDce  between  single  and  doable  entry  bookkeeping?   Name  the  book» 
generally  nsed  in  each. 

2.  Into  how  many  general  claases  are  the  three  aooounts  divided  ?   When  does  an  account 
•how  a  loss? 

8.  What  la  the  character  of  an  error,  generally  when  it  is  an  even  SI.  flO,  tlOO,  tlOOS? 
4.  How  oonld  an  error  be  made  in  transferring  ttom  the  ledger  to  the  trial  balance? 
6.  How  is  the  actual  loss  of  an  expense  account  at-oertalned,  when  there  Is  valuable  prop- 
erty on  hand,  which  was  originally  debited  to  expenses? 

6.  Give  payer's  entry  when  he  recieves  time  draft  from  drawer  on  account.    When  drawer 
prepays  draft,  less  discount,  instead  of  accepting  it. 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  shipment.    Give  rule  for  Journalizing  shipment. 

8.  How  are  different  consignments  distinguished?    What  is  the  party  called  who  receives 
the  property? 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  errors  which  will  not  affect  the  eqttality  of  the  ledger. 

10.  Why  Is  it  necessary  that  bills  payable  and  bills  receivable  should  always  be  debited  or 
credited  for  face  value? 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  By  what  agencies  is  the  earth's  crust  being  changed? 

2.  How  does  the  continental  Island  chai 


I  chains  compare  with  the  neighboring  coasts? 
8.  Into  what  six  classes  may  the  waters  of  springs  be  divided  ?   Give  examples  of  each. 
4.  How  many  pounds  of  foreign  ingredients  do  one  hundred  pounds  of  sea  water  contain? 
6.  Name  some  of  these  ingredients.    What  effect  have  they  on  the  freezing  point? 

6.  How  does  the  barometer  indicate  atmospheric  pressure  ?  How  can  the  barometer  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  mountains? 

7.  How  is  the  equilibrium  of  the  air  disturbed  by  unequal  heating  of  different  parts  of  tbe 
earth's  surface? 

8.  I>e8cribe  the  eamivora.    Name  the  four  families  into  which  they  are  divided. 

9.  What  proofs  are  there  that  the  Germans,  Celts,  Slavonians,  Hindoos,  and  Persians,  have 
descended  ftt>m  the  Aryas? 

10.  Name  some  of  the  peculiarities  upon  which  a  division  of  the  human  family  into  races 
is  based. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1897. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  (a)  mathematics;  (b)  algebra;  (c)  a  coefficient;  (d)  an  exponent;  (e)  like  quanti- 
ties;  (f)  an  equation  ;  (g)  a  surd ;  (A)  a  ratio ;  (0  a  proportion  ;  (j )  a  series. 

2.  Divide6a»-3a«6-2o  +  6by3a«  — 1. 

3.  Simplify  the  expression  2m«  +  (7m^  +  26c  —  [3m*  —  be  —  ac]  —  2«). 

4.  Adda  +  «+ »-?-»•-*• 

5.  Muit.pl,  "'^"•x'^r*x^!f^ 

6.  Flnda:andy-(1)  {  -7*  +  ^g^  =- *• } 

7.  Solve  a)       t  -  = 

(2)  aJ«  -  3<w  -  4a«. 

8.  (a)  A  teacher  said  that  her  school  consisted  of  64  scholars,  aou  that  there  were  three 
times  as  msny  in  arithmetic  as  in  algebra,  and  four  times  as  many  in  grammar  as  In  nrith- 
metlc;  how  msny  were  they  in  each  study?  (b)  A  said  to  B,  "Give  me  $100  of  your  muoey, 
and  I  shall  have  as  much  money  as  you.^'  B  replied,  "Give  me  $100  of  your  money,  and  I 
shall  have  twice  as  much  as  you";  how  many  dollars  has  each? 

9.  (a)  A  market-woman  bought  eggs  to  the  amount  of  65  cents,  some  at  the  rate  of  2  for  a 
cent,  and  some  at  the  rate  of  3  for  two  cents.  She  afterwards  sold  them  all  for  120  cents, 
thereby  gaining  a  half  cent  on  each  ege.  How  many  of  each  kind  did  she  buy?  (6)  Tbe  sum 
of  three  numbers  is  59;  one  half  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  is  5,  and  one  half  the 
difference  of  the  first  and  third  is  9 ;  required  the  numbers. 

10.  Multiply  Sa*.  6*.  ex  by  2a\  6«,  c,  and  divide  the  result  by  (-2a**<r)«. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  Briefly  compare  the  literature  of  England  with  that  of  America. 

2.  Into  how  many  periods  is  English  literature  divided?  Mention  some  of  the  principal 
writers  of  each  period. 

8.  (a)  In  what  kind  of  literature  has  woman  excelled  ?  (b)  In  what  kind  of  literature  has 
man  excelled?  (e)  Which  has  written  the  most?  (d)  Mention  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
difference. 

4.  (a)  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  (b)  Write  a  few  words  that  have 
cbsnged  in  form  or  meaning  since  Chaucer's  time. 

6.  What  was  the  influence  of  Caedmon  ?    Aelford?    Wycliff?   Chancer?   Shakespeare? 

6.  Give  the  substance  of  one  of  the  following  dramas:  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of 
Venice. 
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7.  Wlio  wiofa  the  greatest  English  epIoT  The  best  story- telling  poetry  ?  The  finest  dramas? 
The  most  profbond  and  popular  philosophy  f 

8.  Write  ten  quotations  from  noted  English  aothors. 

9.  Write  ten  quotations  from  noted  American  authors. 

10.  Who  wrote  the  following:  Confession  of  an  Opium  Fiend?  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel? 
Ormnlnm  ?   Euay  on  Human  UndersUnding?   Freedom  of  the  Will? 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  From  what  two  sources,  annually,  is  school  money  obtained  ?  ( 6 )  A t  what  ratio  ?  ( c )  On 
what  basis  is  the  fund  distributed  ? 

2.  How  may  a  Taoancy  in  the  office  of  a  director  of  a  common  school  district  be  filled  ? 
What  penalty  may  be  imposed  if  a  director  fails  to  comply  with  the  law  in  performing  his 
duties  aa  dtitector? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  legal  term  "  unqualified  teacher'*?  What  is  the  provision  of  law 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages  of  such  teacher? 

4.  What  authority  determines  (a)  the  choice  of  a  teacher  for  the  public  school;  (5)  the 
amonnt  of  wsges ;  (e)  the  textbooks  to  be  used  ? 

5.  With  whom  does  the  teacher  contract  for  a  school,  and  state  what  is  necessary  in  said 
contract  to  make  it  binding? 

6^  Who  has  the  power  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  schoolhouse  sites?  (b )  Name  the 
leml  holidays  of  the  state. 

7.  State  two  proTislons  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  Bute  two  causes  for  which  state 
school  money  may  be  withheld  from  a  district. 

8.  How  old  must  a  person  be  to  receive  a  teacher's  certificate?  Give  the  minimum  and 
maximum  per  cent,  required  in  a  first,  second,  and  third  grade  county  certificate  to  entitle  a 
candidate  to  a  certificate? 

9.  Name  two  causes  for  which  a  teacher's  certificate  may  be  revoked,  {b)  Who  has  power 
to  revoke  county  and  state  certificates? 

10.  What  are  teachers'  duties  in  regard  to  county  institute  work  7 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  briefiy  what  you  can  of  Luther,  Zwingle.  and  Calvin. 

2.  Tell  what  yon  can  about  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
8.  Who  was  Savonarola? 

4.  What  was  the  influence  o(  Oliver  Cromwell  upon  England  ? 

5.  Who  was  Cardinal  Wolsey? 

6.  la )  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war?    ( b )  The  results? 

7.  Mention  five  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  century. 

8.  Whoareat  present  tne  chief  rulers  of  the  followloff  named  governments:  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Greece,  Tnrkey,  Belgium,  Denmark.  France.  Mexico,  and  Hawaii? 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  great  canals  of  the  world. 

10.  Give  a  brief  aocoont  of  the  Cuban  struggle. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  What  is  bookkeeping?  Is  it  always  desirable  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions  ? 
When  does  this  necessity  become  imperative  ? 

2.  Write  an  order  for  goods.    A  bill  of  goods.    A  due  bill. 

3.  What  is  a  trial  balance  ?   An  inventory  ? 

4.  Into  what  does  loss  and  gain  account  close?    When  and  how? 

5.  When  money  is  received  for  Inlerest,  what  is  made  debtor  and  what  creditor? 

6.  Write  a  promissory  note.    A  sight  draft.    A  bank  check.    A  receipt  In  full. 

7.  State  the  six  steps  to  be  taken  in  closing  a  ledger. 

8.  Define  debit  and  credit.    Give  leading  principles  of  debiting  and  cred'tlng. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  three  most  important  Dooks  uMd  In  ordinary  bookkeeping. 

10.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  draft  and  a  check  ? 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  business  letter. 

2.  (a)  Write  a  letter  invitinar  your  ftlend  to  a  party.    (6)  Write  a  formal  note  of  acceptance. 
8.  Write  sentencee  in  which  verbs  will  be  eoverned  by  the  following  words:  Oats,  where- 

abonta,  ashes,  news,  optics,  scissors,  memoranda,  effluvia,  politics,  phenomena. 

4.  Give  reasons  for  the  changes  that  should  be  made  In  the  following  sentences:  That's 
them.  Its  only  I.  Whom  do  you  think  I  am  ?  If  any  one  is  there,  let  them  answer.  Whom 
do  yon  take  me  to  be? 

5.  Write  sentences  illustrating  your  knowledge  of  the  following  words:  Like,  as;  most, 
almost;  almost,  nearly;  except,  without,  unless;  fear,  afraid;  some,  something,  somewhat; 
real,  very;  each  other,  one  another;  aught,  ought,  nought;  flea.  flee,  flf,  flow. 

6.  (a)  In  the  study  of  words  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  what  four  points  or  peculiarities 
of  the  words  should  always  be  considered?  (b)  What  directions  would  you  give  a  class  for 
finding  words  in  the  dictionary  quicklv? 

7.  Explain  the  etymology  of  the  following  words:  Captain,  educate,  instruct,  transgress, 
committee,  geology,  geography,  boylike,  boyish,  puerile. 

8, 9, 10.  Write  a  narrative  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  worda 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  Japan  current  upon  Oregon  ? 

2.  Explain  a  few  devices  by  which  children  in  rural  schools  can  be  taught  the  topography 
of  a  country. 
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3.  In  what  reipoou  does  the  ellmate  of  Eeitern  Oregon  differ  ftom  that  of  Western  Die- 
gon  r   OlTe  reesonB  for  theM  dlfferencet. 

4.  Explain  the  artetlan  well. 

5.  Describe  some  of  the  signal  flags  of  the  weather  bureau  stations,  and  tell  what  they  lo- 
dlcate. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  inflnenoes  of  forests  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  a  ooontijT 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  principal  productions  of  Alaskat   Cuba?    Braxil  T   Wales  t 

8.  Explain  how  mountains  are  made. 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  different  kinds  of  glaciers? 

10.  Make  a  map  showing  the  general  direction  of  the  oceanic  currents. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICB. 

N.  B.  —  This  subject  must  be  passed  on  by  applicants  for  both  state  and  life  diplomas. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  school  mansgement?   Discipline?   School  keeping?   School  teachingr 

2.  ( a ) What  is  meant  by  an  apprehension?  (b )  An  Idea?  ( e )  A  notion?  ( d )  A  Judgvient? 
(e)  Discriminate  between  to  reason  and  to  argue. 

8.  OlTC  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  a  teacher  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term  in  an  ungraded  schooL 

4.  What  work  should  a  teacher  do  the  first  day  of  a  term  in  a  graded  public  school? 

6.  How  would  you  proceed  to  make  essay  writing  an  interesOng  exerolse  to  a  class  in  the 
sixth  grade? 

6.  As  a  rule  what  branches  do  you  prefer  to  teach?   GlTq  reasons  for  answer. 

7.  Visiting  the  patrons  has,  In  your  opinion,  what  effect  upon  the  Influence  and  useAdnesi 
of  the  teacher? 

8.  How  would  you  conduct  a  recitation  In  mental  arithmetic? 

9.  What  dcTlces  can  you  suggest  that  will  encourage  original  luTcstlgation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil? 

10.  Mention  some  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  teachers*  meetings. 

FEBRUARY  9,  1898. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Is  a  knowledge  of  algebra  necessary  to  an  understanding^f  geometry  7  Qire  reason  for 
your  answer. 

2.  Write  the  axioms. 


4.  Glren  ?i  5  -  '  '  *  +  ?)  ^  Hi  +  c) -ctoOaix. 

o  4 


6.  Divide  a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the  second  part  shall  equal  m  times  the  first  part, 
plus  n. 

6.  A  can  paper  a  room  in  |  of  a  day,  B  in  ^  of  a  day,  and  C  in  }  of  a  day ;  in  what  time 
will  all  do  It  working  tovether? 

7.  If  two  numbers  difllar  by  unity,  prove  that  the  difference  of  their  squares  equals  the  Mxm 
of  the  numbers. 

8.  Value  of  *(^nc«n  a,. ,111). 

9.  Given  x -\- y  (o«  H-'i*)-       J^^  ^  .  to  find  x, 

10.  Find  two  numbers  In  the  ratio  of  8  to  4,  such  that  their  sum  has  to  the  sum  of  their 
squares  the  ratio  of  7  to  50. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  Captain  John  Smith's  relation  to  American  literature? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  King's  English  7 

3.  Write  the  story  of  Hamlet. 

4.  ^ hioh  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  historical?    Which  legendary  7   Which  fictitious? 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  concerning  the  origin  of  the  novel 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Scottish  poetry? 

7.  Compare  Drvden  with  Pope. 

8.  Give  a  list  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

9, 10.  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  following  qnotations:  "Death  loves  a  shining  mark." 
*'  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  s 
joy  forever."  "  To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine."  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
"All  that  glistens  is  not  gold."  "Bread  is  the  sUff  of  life."  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 
"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Define  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Define  the  duties  of  the  directors. 

3.  Define  the  duties  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Define  the  duties  of  the  county  school  superintendent. 

5.  Define  the  duties  of  the  state  superintendent. 

6.  From  what  sources  are  funds  obtained  to  support  public  schools? 
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7.  What  penons  are  entitled  to  attend  pablle  lonoolBr 

S.  Give  tae  sntetance  of  the  law  appertaining  to  compnlBorr  education. 

9.  Under  what  eireanutanoe  may  a  papil  be  excluded  from  school  ? 

10.  Do  yoa  read  any  part  of  the  school  law  to  your  pupils  T   OItc  reason  for  your  answer. 

QENBRAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Z  What  was  the  infiuenoe  of  Solon  ? 

3.  What  were  the  seyen  ancient  wonders  of  the  world? 

4.  Give  an  aooonnt  of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  Describe  the  Alhambra. 
<S.  Who  was  SaTonorola? 

7.  What  was  meant  by  the  Tudor  period  r 
8w  OItc  an  account  of  Frederick  the  Great 

9.  Mention  five  of  the  principal  rulers  of  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

10.  State  briefly  the  relatton  now  existing  between  Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  (a)  What  argument  has  been  made  against  the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  the  public 
sehooU?   ( b )  Is  this  argument  well  ftmnded?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  How  much  time  is  necessary  to  be  devoted  to  bookkeeping  in  pubUc  schools. 

5.  Should  bookkeeping  be  studied  in  rural  schools?   Give  reason  for  your  answer. 
4.  When  should  bookkeeping  be  studied  in  the  common  schools. 

6, 6.  Make  out  a  set  of  books  in  single  entry  bookkeeping  containing  aooounti  with  at  least 
three  firms. 

7.  8.  9.  Make  out  a  set  of  books  in  double  entry  containing  aooounU  with  at  least  three 

10.  Write  a  promissory  note,  bank  check,  draft,  receipt  in  tall,  a  contract. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  formal  note  of  invitation,  also  a  formal  note  of  acceptance. 

2.  Write  an  application  for  a  school. 

3.  Punctuate  a  sentence  in  two  or  more  ways,  and  explain  the  dlffisrenoe  In  meaning  that 
resulted  fh>m  the  change. 

4.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  rhythm?   Give  an  example. 

6.  What  is  the  diflbrence  between  prose  diction  and  poetic  diction? 

7,  8,  9.  Write  an  essay  of  at  least  three  hundred  words. 
10.  Describe  your  method  of  teaching  composition. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  your  method  of  teaching  physical  geography.    At  what  sge  should  pupils  begin 
the  study? 

2.  Why  should  physical  geography  be  taught  in  public  schools? 

3.  How  is  altitude  indicated  on  the  map? 

4.  Speak  of  the  drainage  of  the  MisslsBippi  system. 

o.  (a )  Describe  the  trade  winds.    ( b )  Describe  the  equatorial  calms. 
C.  Describe  the  nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  waterspouts. 

7.  What  is  the  comparative  importance  of  the  earth  among  the  heavenly  bodies? 

8.  How  is  the  absence  of  lakes  In  Booth  America  to  be  explained  ? 

9.  Describe  the  circulation  of  ocean  water. 

10.  Deeorlbe  the  distribution  of  rain  in  Northern  Africa.    To  what  is  aridity  due? 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

[a)  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  Teach  "? 
" '  In  what  does  the  an  of  teaching  consisi? 


(6) 


(e)  What  is  meant  bv  theory  in  the  expression.  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
(a)  What  is  indudea  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
2.  State  some  of  the  necessary  requirements  in  a  successfbl  teacher. 


3.  What  studies  are  best  for  schools? 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  teacher  should  study  the  science  of  education. 

5.  What  is  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  child's  powers? 

6.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  teachei? 

7.  How  can  the  moltlpUcation  table  be  taught  experimentally? 

8.  What  is  empirical  knowledge? 

9.  Which  of  ihe  common  school  studies  best  trains  attention?    Give  reason   for  your 
answer. 

10.  What  kind  of  Instruction  imprints  truths  and  principles  most  firmly  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil? 

MAY   11,  1898. 
ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 
1.  State  who  Evangeline  was,  give  the  subject  of  the  poem,  and  state  where  the  scene  was 
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2.  Name  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  and  state  to  what  elan  of  novela  it  belong*. 
8.  From  what  rank  in  ■oeiety  did  Dlekeoi  usually  ohooie  bis  chametersT   Name  four  of  bis 
writings. 

4.  Who  wrote  "The  Alhambra"?  To  what  rank  among  Ameriean  authors  la  this  writer 
entitled? 

5.  Wbo  made  the  firrt  translation  of  the  Bible  Into  English?  Name  one  other  rersion  of 
this  book. 

6.  State  in  what  class  of  literature  each  of  the  following  distinguished  themieWes :  Home. 
Goldsmith,  Keats,  Tbackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte. 

7.  What  famous  American  authoress  very  recently  died  ?  Tell  something  of  her  most  re- 
nowned work,  and  its  effect  upon  the  hlstorr  of  this  country. 

8.  OiYe  a  short  biograpbical  sketch  of  Itobert  Bums,  naming  two  of  his  poems. 

.    9.  Name  the  author  of  (a)  The  Raven;  (6)  Tbe  Hoosier  Schoolmaster;  (e)  Bitter  9weet; 
(d )  Thanatopsls ;  (e)  Romola. 
10.  Deflne  epic,  lyric,  drama.    Name  a  poem  Illustrative  of  each  class. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Separate  Into  prime  factors :~ 

(6)  (o  +  6)«-16; 
(c)  a*  +  2aW4-&<; 
(d)p«-17y-110; 
(e)  3*  -{-ix  -96 

2.  A  grocer  bought  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  part  at  2  for  5  cents  and  tbe  rest  at  3  fnr  s 
cents,  and  paid  for  the  whole  $1. 71.  He  sold  them  at  86  eenu  a  dosen  and  made  27  centL  How 
many  of  each  kind  did  ho  sell  ? 

8.  The  sum  of  the  digits  of  a  number  of  three  figures  is  IS.  If  the  number  be  decreased  by 
8  and  then  be  divided  by  the  sum  of  its  second  and  third  digits,  tbe  quotient  is  25 ;  and  if  9» 
be  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  will  be  reversed.    Find  the  number. 

4.  When  after  9  o'clock  will  the  hands  of  a  clock  be  together? 

5.  1  +  «  V  «*  +  12  -  1  -J-  x.    Find  the  value  of  x. 

6.  A  man  bougbt  a  field  whose  length  was  to  its  breadth  as  5  to  4 ;  the  price  per  acre  was 
equal  to  the  number  of  rods  in  the  length  of  the  field,  and  5  times  the  distance  around  the 
field  equaled  the  number  of  dollars  it  cost.    Find  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field. 

7.  Amanboughtaquantityof  meat  for  12.16.  If  meat  were  to  rise  1  cent  a  pound  he  would 
get  8  pounds  less  for  the  same  money.    How  many  pounds  did  he  get? 

*•  *  ^  ^^',-;»  J  l|}ToandT.lu«.of  .«.dv. 

9.  A  set  out  from  C  toward  D  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour.  After  he  had  gone  28  miles,  B 
set  out  Arom  D  toward  G.  and  went  every  hour  ^  of  the  entire  distance :  and  afler  he  had 
traveled  as  many  miles  as  he  went  miles  in  an  hour  he  met  A.    Find  the  distance  fTOm  C  to  D. 

10.  Three  numbers  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  their  sum  to  18  and  the  sam  of  their 
squares  is  166.    What  Are  the  numbers? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  From  what  two  souroes.  annually,  is  school  money  becured?  (a)  At  what  ratio?  (b)  On 
what  basis  is  the  fhnd  distributed? 

2.  How  often  are  county  Institutes  held?  Who  are  expected  to  attend?  What  is  the  pen- 
alty for  nonattendance? 

8.  Who  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent?  When  is  the  election  held?  How 
is  the  salary  determined? 

4.  How  would  yon  proceed  in  making  a  contract  for  a  school?  <  State  ftilly  the  necessary 
and  legal  steps.) 

6.  For  what  cause  and  by  whom  may  certificates  and  diplomas  be  revoked? 

6.  How  may  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  director  of  a  common  school  district  be  filled  ?  What 
penalty  may  be  imposed  if  a  director  falls  to  comply  with  the  law  in  performing  his  duties  as 
director? 

7.  If  a  teacher  be  unjustly  dismissed  during  the  term  of  employment,  what  is  his  remedy? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  legal  term  "unqnalified  teacher?"  What  is  the  provision  of  law 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages  of  such  teachers? 

9.  What  authority  determines  (a)  tbe  choice  of  a  teacher  for  the  public  school;  (b)  the 
amount  of  wages;  (c)  the  textbooks  to  be  used? 

10.  When  does  the  school  year  end?    When  is  the  annual  school  meeting  held? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  (a)  What  were  the  beginninffs  of  ancient,  media vsl,  and  modem  history?  (b)  What 
events  marked  tbe  transition  periods? 

2.  Make  a  brief  comparison  between  Rome  and  Greece,  ( a)  as  to  their  history  proper,  and 
( b)  as  to  their  civilization. 

8.  ( a)  What  were  the  Punic  wars  ?  ( b )  Give  an  account  of  one  leading  character  connected 
with  each. 

4.  ( a )  Who  was  the  hero  of  "  Tours ?"  (b)  What  effect  had  this  battle  on  tbe  lUtnre  civilis- 
ation of  Europe? 

5.  The  Romans  of  tbe  British  Isles  and  of  continental  Europe  were  conquered  by  the  >:ame 
race  of  northern  barbarians,  yet  these  people  developed  entirely  different  languages  and  civ- 
ilizations.   Explain  the  differences  and  account  for  them. 

6.  ( a)  What  were  tbe  Crusades?    (b)  What  were  their  effects,  direct  and  indirect. 

7.  (a)  What  event  first  brought  England  forward  as  "  The  Mistress  of  the  Seas"  ?  <6)  What 
was  its  cause  ?    ( c )  What  was  the  effect  on  the  defeated  nation  ? 
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a.  (a)  What  tmty  fonned  the  buia  of  the  msp  of  modern  EaropeT  (b)  What  were  its 
leading  oonditiona? 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  "Lodk  ParUament "T  (b)  In  what  did  it  cnlminate?  (c)  What  part 
did  OliTor  Cromwell  take  in  this  oontroTeny  ? 

10.  Give  an  outline  of  the  achieTementu  of  Peter,  the  Great. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

1.  What  is  the  merehandiae  account  used  for?  When  is  the  aceount  dehited  and  when 
credited?   What  is  posting? 

2.  Name  the  parties  in  a  note,  also  in  a  draft,  and  in  a  check. 

3.  GlTC  mlea  for  Journalising  a  draft  When  do  yon  credit  proprietor's  account,  and  when 
do  yon  debit  it? 

4.  Define  the  cash  method  of  bookkeeping.  ( b )  To  what  kind  of  bufcinesc  is  it  best  adapted  ? 
(e )  What  are  its  principal  advantagen? 

5.  Into  what  classess  may  accoouts  lie  divided  7  Name  them  and  describe  each.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  shipment,  consignment. 

6.  Give  payer's  entry  when  he  receives  time  draft  from  drawer  on  account.  When  dmwer 
prepays  draft,  less  discount.  Instead  of  accepting  it. 

7.  Write  a  negotiable  note  and  show  how  it  may  be  made  payable  to  a  third  party.  De- 
fine inventory  and  explain  how  one  may  be  taken. 

8.  State  the  six  steps  to  to  be  taken  in  closing  a  ledger. 

9, 10.  Journalise  and  post  the  loUowing  to  the  ledger  and  cashbook.  Make  all  the  entries 
of  cash  in  cashbook. 

Received  cash,  of  W.  H.  Walker,  on  account,  1200. 

Received  Charles  Mungers'  note  in  fUll  of  account.  tlOO. 

Paid  our  note  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Brown,  due  to-day,  9250. 

Sold  our  draft  on  W.  H.  Walker,  in  fbll  ot  his  aoonnt,  for  cash,  ISO 

Paid  cash  for  rent  of  store  one  month,  960. 

Levi  WiUiama  has  failed  in  business,  and  his  account  of  976  is  a  total  loss. 

Bought  of  J.  C.  Bryant,  store  No.  800  Main  Street,  for  96,000.  Gave  in  payment  our  note  for 
99,600,  due  in  four  months,  and  cash  for  balance. 

Paid  bookkeeper  to  date,  976. 

Paid  for  clerk  hire,  966. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  composition:  Harmony,  rhythm,  unity,  pre- 
cision, loose  sentence. 

2.  Name  five  essential  Qualities  of  a  good  letter.    Write  one. 

9.  How  does  rhetoric  differ  from  grammar?  What  are  three  objects  of  the  study  of  rhetoric? 
What  is  good  English? 

4,  What  are  figures  of  speech,  and  for  what  purposes  used?  Illustrate  the  use  of  any  three 
of  them  in  sentences. 

5, 6.  Write  an  original  apostrophe  to ' 'Gold. ' '    (A  t  least  ten  lines. ) 

7,8.  Either  he  or  I  is  In  the  wrong.  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well  as  we.  I  can- 
not blame  thee  who  am  mywelf  attacked  with  weariness.  Tell  tohat  corrections  you  would 
make  in  each  sentence  and  why.    What  principle  of  rhetoric  is  violated  in  each  case? 

9, 10.  Write  an  autobiography,  at  least  one  half  page  legal  cap,  of  "A  Mouse." 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

_  ogranhy.    (b)  Define  physic     „    „    .    . 
Locate  the  small  circles  on  ine  earth's  surface.    ( b )  How  are  the  circles  determined? 


1.  (a)  Define  mathematical  geography,    (b)  Define  physical  geography. 

2.  ( a )  Locate  the  small  circles  on  ine  earth's  surface.    ( b )  How  are  the 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  evidences  of  Internal  heat  of  the  earth?    (b)  Give  causes  of  earth- 


quakes. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  a  continent  upon  civilisation?    (b)  Give  the 
BtruoCure  of  North  America. 

6.  Give  the  characteristic  features  of  continental  and  oceanic  islands. 

9.  (a)  What  is  a  watershed?    (b)  Describe  the  drainage  systems  of  Europe. 

7.  <a)  Trace  the  great  oceanic  currents,    (b)  How  do  these  currents  efliect  civilisation  ? 

8.  ( a )  What  are  isothermal  lines?   (b )  How  do  the  lines  pass  over  the  continent? 

9.  (a)  Give  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  north  of  the  equator.    (6)  Define 
monaoons  and  locate  the  monsoon  regions  on  the  earth. 

10.  ( a )  How  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  measured  ?    ( b )  What  is  the  relative  density 
of  moirt  and  dr^air? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained  In  education  ? 

2.  Explain  the  analytical  method  of  teaching;  synthetical  method. 

8.  Name  the  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  state  some  of  the  errors  that  should  be  avoided. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  school  management?  Discipline?  School  keeping?  School  teaching? 

5.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  apprehension?    (b).  An  Idea?    (r)  A  notion?    (d)  A  Judgment? 
(0  Discriminate  between  to  reawn  and  to  argue. 

6.  Give  a  brief  outline  ot  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  a  teacher  on  the  first  day  of  a 
term  in  an  ungraded  school. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  object  method  of  teaching? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  maxims :   "  Processes  before  rules, "  and  "  Rules  through  process"? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  inductive  teaching? 

10.  What  is  the  distinction  between  tbe  analytic  and  the  synthetic  methods  of  teaching  7 
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ALGEBRA. 

1.  ExpreM  the  following  in  the  simplest  fonn  :— 

8a  — (6  — c)— j  a— (26  — c)  +  a  — 6  — 2<:}+[a  — |a  — (a  — 6^^|]. 

2.  Prove  the  Law  (tf  Stfftu  for  mulUpUcation,  that  is,  shofw  that  like  signs  give  pins  and 
unlike  signs  minns. 

8.  A  certain  fraction  becomes  iif  6  is  added  to  its  denominator,  and  it  becomes  i  if  5  Is  rab- 
trscted  from  its  numerator.    Find  the  Ihiction. 

4.  Factor  and  give  principle  inyolved:- 

la)  4a^-a0ax  +  25a^: 
(6)  aW  — 1; 
(c)  a^  +  8sc  +  16. 

5.  Find  the  number  whose  double  diminished  by  24  exceeds  80  by  as  much  as  the  number 
iualf  is  less  than  100. 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of 

4x4-|.5cet_2x  —  4^  +  1. 

7.  A  man  can  row  a  skiff  6  miles  an  hour  with  the  current,  and  8  miles  an  hour  against  It: 
how  far  can  he  pass  down  the  stream  and  yet  return  to  the  point  fh>m  which  he  set  out  in  8 
hours? 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  gives  18,  and  10  times  their 
product  is  60;  what  are  the  numbers? 

9.  Given  02- te=c  +  dx  —  mto  And  x. 

10.  Find  the  value  of  z  in  the  following:— 

«« —  84  a:»  =  —  226. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  is  literature,  and  why  should  it  be  studied? 

2.  Mention  an  important  work  written  by  each  of  the  following  auihors :  Bacon,  MUton, 
Swift,  Scott,  Byron.    Of  what  nationality  were  they  ? 

3.  Mention  the  three  most  noted  ponts  of  America,  and  give  an  Important  work  of  each. 

4.  What  is  a  novel?  Give  the  name  of  a  noted  novel  and  the  author  thereof  which  had 
much  to  do  with  American  politics. 

6.  Who  was  Burke;  Chstham ;  Macaulay ;  Irving ;  Bancroft?    For  what  is  each  noted  T 

6.  What  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  novel  literature? 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress";  '*Lady  Macbeth  *'  ?  Who  was  the  anthor 
of  each,  and  what  special  lesson  does  each  teach? 

8.  Name  the  author  of  Evangeline,  and  give,  briefly,  the  story. 

9.  Name  three  most  noted  American  historians,  and  give  a  work  of  each. 

10.  Men  lion  t  w  o  or  more  of  Dickens'  writings.    In  what  does  he  excel  7 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Who  constitute  the  state  board  of  education?  Name  three  duties  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent.   Name  two  duties  of  the  state  board. 

2.  Name  five  duties  of  a  county  superintendent.  When  are  the  regular  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  held  in  the  counties? 

8.  Name  three  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Term  of  offlee  of 
a  county  superintendent. 

4.  Name  five  duties  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a  school  district. 
6.  Name  five  duties  of  a  school  clerk. 

6.  Name  three  duties  of  a  school  teacher.    How  much  time  constitutes  a  quarter  of  sohool? 

7.  Name  the  branches  in  which  a  teacher  is  examined  for  a  certificate  issued  by  a  county 
superintendent? 

8.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  voter  at  a  school  meeting? 

9.  What  are  the  grades  of  certificates  or  diplomas  issued  by  the  state  board?  Time  value 
of  each! 

10.  Grades  of  certificates  issued  by  ooimty  superintendents?   Time  value  of  each? 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  Ancient  Egypt  Describe  (a)  its  monuments;  (b)  its  arohiteo- 
ture :  (e)  its  literature :  (d)  its  religions ;  (e)  its  social  features. 

2.  By  whom  was  Babylon  found?    When  located ;  and  describe  its  taking  by  Cyrus. 

3.  Give  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race,  (a)  Its  origin,  by  whom?  (b)  The  eeUblishment 
and  greatest  extent  of  its  kingdom ;  ( c )  its  moral  code  as  compared  with  other  nations. 

4.  Tell  something  of  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Confucius. 

5.  For  what  were  the  Greeks  noted  ? 

6.  What  was  the  native  country  of  Alexander,  and  what  countries  did  he  conquer? 

7.  Give  the  rise  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  forms  of  government,  the  extent  of  its  power,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  its  fall. 

8.  Who  was  Mohammed,  and  what  of  his  religions  belief,  and  extent  of  his  power? 

9.  What  was  the  condition  of  France  in  1790?  Who  became  conspicuous  and  rose  rapidly 
to  the  head  of  the  government?  What  was  his  power  and  influence  on  the  governments  of 
Europe ?    By  what  power  was  he  ultimately  overthrown  ? 

10.  How  long  has  Victoria  ruled  England?  What  influence  has  she  had  on  her  gOTem> 
ment  ?    In  what  may  it  be  said  to  be  like  our  goremment  ? 
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BOOKKEBPINO. 

1.  Whmt  \m  bookkaeplnc.  and  how  does  It  aid  In  the  transaction  of  bunlneM? 

2.  Define  the  termi  creditor,  debtor,  merchandise,  cash,  bills  i»ayable,  bills  recelTable,  note, 
bond,  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  exchange. 

8.  Define -daybook,  Joomal,  ledger.  What  is  the  dlfiterenoe  between  donble  and  single 
entry? 

4.  How  can  yon  ascertain  the  net  capital  at  any  time? 

5.  Define  inventory  and  explain  how  one  is  taken. 

6.  Write  a  negotiable  promiMory  note. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  indorsing  a  note?  What  is  blank  indorsement?  What  without  re- 
course? 

8.  What  do  yon  mean  by  potting?   Why  is  it  necessary  to  observe  care  in  posting? 

9.  What  la  the  dlflbrance  between  a  check  and  a  draft?  Write  a  check  on  Ladd  and  Bush's 
bank. 

10.  Write  a  receipt  in  ftdl. 

COMPOSITION  AND  BHETORIC. 

1.  DiscnsB  the  relation  of  composition  and  rhetoric. 

2.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least  one  hundred  words. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  essential  properties  of  style.  * 

4.  When  tastes  diCFbr  what  is  the  sUndard? 

5.  State  the  reUtWe  merits  of  snggestlTe  style  and  exhaustive  style  in  composition. 

6.  Name  five  figures  ot  rhetoric  and  illustrate  each. 

7.  Change  the  following  from  figurative  to  plain  language :  "  Some  books  are  to  be  tuted. 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested."  "Wine  is  a  mocker.** 
"  Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue."    "  He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  slang,  provincialisms,  and  vulgarisms. 

9.  What  is  the  purpose  of  punctuation?  Write  the  following,  punctuating  correctly :  "  We 
live  in  deeds  not  in  years  in  thoughts  not  breath  in  feeling  not  in  figures  on  a  dial."  *'  We 
should  keep  time  by  heart  throbs  he  most  lives  who  thinks  most  feels  the  noblest  acts  the 
best." 

10.  Name  some  of  the  sources  of  the  sublime. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  physical  geography.    What  is  meant  by  the  "  laws  of  nature  "  ? 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  movements  of  the  earth.  What  is  the  inclination  of 
the  earth's  axis?    Explain  how  the  change  of  seasons  Is  caused. 

8.  Describe  the  earth's  atmosphere,  giving  its  component  elements.  How  is  its  weight 
measured  ?   How  may  it  be  used  to  estimate  the  height  of  mountains  ? 

4.  What  are  clouds?    How  are  they  formed  ? 

5.  Name  the  principal  oceanic  currenta    Give  their  cause.    Describe  the  Gulf  stream. 

6.  Upon  what  conditions  does  the  climate  of  a  country  depend?  How  do  you  account  for 
the  diflerenoe  in  climate  between  Labrador  and  Alaska? 

7.  What  are  tides?    What  Is  the  cause  of  tides? 

8.  What  Is  a  delta?    How  formed? 

9.  What  effect  have  climatic  conditions  on  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character  of 
man?  How  does  the  climate  of  England  compare  with  that  of  Oregon  ?  What  causes  aflflact 
the  climates  of  these  two  couu tries? 

10.  What  Is  meant  by  the  fiora  and  fauna  of  a  country?  How  do  North  and  South  America 
compare  in  their  flora  and  fauna? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

L  What  is  the  inductive  method  of  instruction  ? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  object  lesMus  in  primary  teaching? 

8.  What  is  an  education* 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  prepare  f^shly  for  every  lesson  ? 

5.  Name  the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation. 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  world's  great  teachers,  and  explain  the  secret  of  their  succss. 

7.  How  would  you  proceed  to  organize  a  school  where  you  were  the  only  teacher? 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  written  examinatioos? 

9.  Do  yon  teach  subjects  Just  as  you  flnd  them  In  textbooks  ?    Why  ? 

10.  In  what  way  does  each  of  the  following  help  the  learner:  Perception?  Conception? 
Imagination  ?    Memory  ? 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  EXAMINATIONS,  1898. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  Is  the  inductive  method  of  InBtructlon? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  object  lessons  In  primary  teaching? 

3.  What  is  an  education  ? 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  prepare  freshly  for  every  lesson  ? 

5.  Name  the  characteristics  of  a  good  recitation  ? 

6.  Mention  some  of  the  world's  great  teachers,  and  explain  the  secret  of  their  success. 
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7.  How  woald  you  proceed  to  organise  a  lobool  when  ran  wers  the  only  teacher  ? 

8.  What  can  yon  say  of  the  value  of  written  examinations? 

9.  Do  yoo  teach  subjects  Junt  as  yon  find  them  in  textbooks  T   Why  T 

10.  In  what  way  does  each  of  the  following  help  the  learner:  PeroeptionT  Oonoeption? 
Imagination  7    Memory  ? 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  OiTe  a  synopsis  of  the  school  laws  that  appertain  to  the  duties  of  the  teaeher. 

2.  Mention  the  legal  holidays  in  this  state. 

8.  Should  a  teacher  read  any  part  of  the  school  laws  before  the  school  7   If  so,  what  part? 

4.  Who  are  the  legal  voters  at  a  school  meeting? 

6.  From  what  sources  are  public  school  funds  obtained? 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  may  algebra  and  other  higher  branches  be  taogfat  in  the 
common  public  schools? 

7.  Suie  the  different  ways  in  which  a  teacher  mav  be  licensed  under  the  Oregon  school  law. 

8.  What  persons  draw  public  school  money  7  What  persons  are  entitled  to  attend  public 
achool? 

9.  State  some  of  the  duties  of  the  school  directors  as  preacribed  bv  law. 

10.  What  are  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  board  in  employing  a  teacher? 

BOOKKESPINO. 
L  Define  bookkeeping. 

2.  Write  a  letter  ordering  a  bill  of  goods. 

3.  Write  a  check  on  the  bank.  * 

4.  Write  a  promissory  note. 
6.  Write  a  receipi  in  fail. 

6,  7.  Make  a  fhll  set  of  singiee  ntry  books,  the  daybook  containing  at  least  five  aeoounts. 
8,  9, 10.  Make  a  ftill  set  of  double  entry  books,  the  daybook  containing  at  least  five  aoooants. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Locate  the  earth  in  the  solar  system.  What  is  meant  by  rototlon  aa4  reTolutlon  of  the 
«arth? 

2. .  Name  the  climatic  circles  of  the  earth  and  give  their  position  on  the  earth. 

3.  On  what  days  of  (he  year  will  the  son's  rays  fall  vertically  on  the  Equator?  On  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn? 

4.  Explain  how  mountains  are  formed.    Locate  the  volcanic  areas  on  the  earth. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  relief  of  a  continent  and  liow  does  relief  eflbot  eivllisation  f 

6.  Explain  the  source  of  water  on  the  earth  and  give  the  drainage  system  of  North 
Ameiica. 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  Oceanic  currents?   Trace  the  north  equatorial  current. 

8.  Name  and  give  directions  of  systems  of  winds  north  of  Equator.  What  is  a  eyelonlc 
area? 

9.  What  are  Isothermal  lines  and  Isobars?  How  is  the  pressnre  of  the  atmosphera  mea»> 
ured? 

10.  What  causes  a  sea  breese?  What  Is  a  monsoon?  Where  are  the  greatest  iohioobs 
found,  and  why? 

C0M0P81TI0N. 

1.  How  would  ydh  proceed  to  make  composition  writing  Interesting  to  pupils  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade? 

2.  How  would  you  teach  composition  writing  to  a  class  in  the  eighth  grade? 

3.  Outline  a  theme  of  your  own  selection. 

4.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

5.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon. 

5.  Write  a  brief  synopsis  of  some  story  that  you  have  read. 

7.  Write  a  letter  of  application  for  the  position  of  teacher. 

8.  How  would  you  proceed  to  correct  the  poor  spelling  of  a  school? 

9.  Define  and  give  examples  of  the  following  figures  of  speech:  Metaphor,  personifleatlon, 
synecdoche,  hyperbole 

10.  What  is  meant  by  perspicuity?  Freeision?  Barbarism?  Unity?  Strength?  Kieganoe? 
Style?    Invention? 

ALGEBRA. 
cfl  —  x 

1.  Reduce    — ^t   to  a  simple  fraction. 

c  +_i 

26:^ 

2.  Given  ax  —  6x  =  c-Hdx  —  m.  to  find  z, 

8.  A  teacher  said  that  her  school  consisted  of  61  !<cholars,  and  that  there  were  3  times  as 
many  in  arithmetic  as  in  algebra,  and  4  times  as  many  in  grammar  as  in  arithmetic ;  how 
mauy  were  there  in  each  study? 

4.  Three  persons  divided  a  sum  of  money  among  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shares  of 
A  and  B  together  amounted  to  1900.  the  shares  or  A  and  C  together  to  1800,  and  the  shares  of 
B  and  C  to  S700 ;  what  was  the  share  of  each  ? 

5.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  commenced  trade  at  the  ^me  time ;  A  had  three  times  as  much 
money  as  B,  and  continued  in  trade:  A  gained  S400  and  B  fldO ;  A  then  had  twice  as  much 
money  as  B ;  how  much  did  each  have  at  first? 

6.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  72,  and  the  sum  of  their  cube  roots  is 6 ;  what  are  the  num- 
bers? 
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7.  From  a  t>a«  of  money  which  oonUlned  s  certain  tarn  was  taken  120  len  than  ita  half ; 
fh>m  the  remainder,  180  few  than  its  third  part;  and  flrom  the  remainder,  S40  lea  than  its 
fourthpart,  and  then  there  was  nothing  left :  what  sam  did  the  bag  conuin ? 

8.  The  snm  of  two  nnmbers  added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  giyes  IB,  and  10  times  their 
product  is  60 ;  what  are  the  nnmbers? 

9.  I  owe  a  mortgage  of  S876  or  a  farm,  doe  in  6  years,  at  M,  interest  payable  annually.  If 
no  part  of  the  mortgage  or  interest  is  paid  until  the  end  of  the  6  years,  how  much  will  be 
the  amount  due,  at  compound  interest? 

10.  Find  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  whose  sum  shall  be  £8,  and  the  sum  of 
the  extremes  to  the  square  of  the  mean  as  10  to  86. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Mention  four  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  that  are  historical;  four  that  are  semihistorlcal, 
or  legendary;  four  that  are  fictitious. 

2.  Mention  the  most  imporunt  works  written  by  each  of  the  following  authors:  Bacon, 
SI  11  ton.  Swift,  Scott,  and  Byron. 

3.  Gompare  Drvden's  style  with  that  of  Pope. 

4.  Qlye  a  list  of  the  poets  laureate. 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  Burke?  Chatham?  Ersklne?  Maeaulay? 

6.  (a)  Mention  the  different  periods  of  American  literature  in  their  order,  (b)  Giye  three 
of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  fltst  period. 

7.  (a)  Of  the  American  authors  who  was  the  first  to  write  a  work  on  metaphysics?  (b)  Who 
wrote  tne  first  great  American  poem?  (c)  Who  of  the  American  authors  ranks  first  as  an  author 
of  fiction?  (d)  What  is  Longfellow's  place  in  American  literature? 

K  Who  are  the  greatest  Jiying  American  writers?  What  hsTe  they  written? 

9.  Who  are  the  greatest  living  English  writers?  What  have  thev  written? 

10.  Give  five  quotations  flrom  any  or  all  of  the  following:  Hamlet,  Baoon's  Essays,  Essay  on 
Man,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Compare  the  character  of  a  Spartan  and  an  Athenian.    A  Roman  and  a  Greek. 

2.  Who  was  Herodotus?  Manetho?  Thncydides?  Livy?  Xenophon?  Tacitus?  Sallust? 
Caetar? 

3.  Who  was  Cleopatra?    Mark  Antony?    Brutus?   Pompey? 

4.  State  the  causes  and  results  of  the  crusades. 

5.  What  were  the  causes  ol  the  French  revolution? 

6.  What  was  the  Declaration  of  Rights? 

7.  Relate  some  anecdote, or  state  some  interesting  fact  concerning  Cromwell:  Napoleon ; 
Louis  XIV;  Peter  the  Great:  Charles  XII;  Charlemagne:  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU ;  Elisabeth. 

9.  Was  Napoleon's  first  reign  a  permanent  benefit  to  France?  What  was  its  general  effect 
opoD  Europe? 

9.  Sute  the  original  of  the  Church  of  England  The  Methodisti.  What  do  yon  understand 
by  the  term  '*home  rule"  as  used  in  the  English  Parliament? 

10.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war  with  Spain? 


STATE  SCHOOL  WORK 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS,  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JUDI- 
CIAL DISTRICT  INSTITUTES,  COUNTY  INSTITUTES, 
STATE  INSTITUTES,  ETC. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Because  of  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  meet  in  1897  and  to  make  suit- 
able appropriation,  with  which  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  state  teachers'  associations,  great  embarrasmeut  was  experienced  in 
endeavoring  to  hold  them. 

While  the  law  specifies,  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  state  superintendent, 
he  shall  hold  at  least  once  a  year  a  state  teachers'  association  at  such  times 
and  place  as  he  may  deem  best,  it  is  also  presumed,  though  not  stated  in 
the  law,  that  he  shall  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  said  association.  As  no  funds  were  appropriated,  and  it  was  deciaed  bv 
the  auditor  of  state  accounts  that  he  could  not  audit  and  approve  any  bills 
incurred  in  holding  said  associations,  I  felt  I  could  reasonably  be  exoner- 
ated from  all  blame  should  I  hold  no  state  associations. 

But  because  of  the  strong  det^ire  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  school  in- 
terests I  proceeded  to  hold  the  state  associations  as  I  had  previously  done, 
semiannually,  though  I  was  compelled  to  conduct  them  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  meeting  most  of  the  expense  in  doing  so  out  of  my  priv- 
ate funds. 

Two  summer  associations  were  held,  one  in  July,  1897,  and  one  in  July, 
1898,  at  Newport,  where  much  interest  was  manifested  and  no  doubt  much 
good  was  accomplished.  The  winter  holiday  association  of  1897  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Portland  December  28,  2^,  and  30. 

The  following  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Horner  at  the  state  teachers' 
association,  held  at  Newport  July  28,  1897,  I  consider  worth  a  place  in  the 
report : — 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IN  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Addrof  deH9«red  htfor*  CJM  •Cal«  (<««*«n '  OMoetaMon  at  tTewport  fry  John  B.  J7eni«r,  Litt.  D.,  pro/utor  «/  rhetoric 
amd  EnglUk  Ut«ratw  in  th«  ateic  agrieuUurat  colUgt  mt  OorvtOUt. 

A  thooght  must  be  expreued~or  pressed  oat  —  before  It  can  be  dearW  seen  or  thoroughly 
understood  even  by  him  who  conoelyes  it.  EzpreMion  is  its  birth,  a  period  through  which  it 
must  paas  before  it  springs  into  being,  an  essential  to  the  very  life  of  thought.  There  may 
have  been  a  haze  of  imaginings  lingering  in  the  mind,  but  the  thought  was  never  developed 
into  existence  until  it  became  a  sentence,  a  statute,  a  painting,  a  machine  or  an  edifice.  So 
the  artist  looks  npon  his  painting  and  sees  his  thoaght;  the  sculptor  upon  his  statue  and  ad- 
mires his  thought;  the  machinist  upon  his  machine  and  enjovs  his  thought;  the  architect 
upon  the  edifice  and  smiles  with  satisfaction  at  the  expression  of  his  thought.  Each  has  been 
thinking  and  expressing  himself  in  his  own  way— artist  and  artisan  —  measured  by  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  Language  is.  therefore,  only  one  of  the  many  means  of  thought  expres- 
sion, but  it  has  undergone  as  much  improvement  as  machinery  or  any  other  means  of  con- 
veying thought.  8o  wonderful  is  this  growth  and  the  consequent  demands  made  upon  the 
people  in  this  particular  that  at  the  present  time  a  bov  of  sixteen  upon  completing  the  eighth 
grane  in  our  grammar  schools  is  expected  t<»  express  thought  in  langusge  as  well  as  did  intelli- 
gent men  at  the  age  of  sixty  less  than  a  century  ago. 

Time  was  when  the  literature  of  the  world  was  new.  Then  matter  was  the  only  CRsential 
to  language  expression,  but  now  manner  is  as  important  as  matter.  In  fact,  in  this  esthetic 
age  it  matters  not  so  mnch  what  you  say  as  bow  you  say  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
English  speaking  nations  who  insist  upon  the  finest  discrimination  and  yet  demand  that  the 
style  be  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant.  And  what  language  is  better  adapted  to  the  EuKlish- 
American  mind  than  the  language  in  which  our  nation  has  been  thinking?  It  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  express  the  thought  of  an  intellectual  people,  for  it  girdles  the  globe  and  reaches 
more  intellectual  neople  than  any  other  tongue ;  it  is  the  politest  langusge,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  court  language  of  the  world  ;  it  will  be  the  future  commercial  language  of  the  na- 
tions ;  translators,  inventors,  discoverers,  scientists,  and  other  chieftains  of  thouitht  Immortal 
have  made  it  the  intellectual  treasury  of  the  world,  hence  it  is  destined  to  be  the  wealthiest 
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as  well  •!>  the  lieheit  of  Imgaagen.  It  la  our  lanfnmge.  and  we  are  the  people ;  therefore,  we 
want  tblB  language  properly  taught  Id  our  public  scHimIh 

This  iB  Important  to  ui,  because  the  language  is  according  to  our  present  tystem  rappowd  to 
be  learned  correctlj  In  the  nublic  srhool.  Tbere  is  probably  no  means  of  measuring  tbe  good 
influence  and  uplifting  tenaency  of  the  public  schools  in  this  Important  branch  of  study ;  sod 
it  is  uniTCTsally  believed  that  the  same  sentiment,  tbe  same  patriotism  to  our  thought  and  ex- 
pref<sion  that  bss  made  it  possible  for  an  American  flag  to  float  from  every  schoolnoose  amid 
acclamations  of  praira  and  songs  of  devotion  to  native  land  will  always  make  it  possible  to 

i>reserve  a  language  that  is  true  to  our  thought  and  true  to  our  sentiment.  There  is  a  patriot- 
sm  to  one's  own  country  and  there  is  a  patriotism  to  one's  own  language.  May  the  flag  (lost- 
ing  from  the  school  bouses  of  our  nation  protect  the  language  in  which  our  patriots  have 
thought,  sympathized,  and  suffered ! 

Tbe  teaching  of  language  in  the  eighth  grade  of  our  grammar  schools  is  especially  impott* 
ant,  bersure  this  Is  the  graduating  grade— the  flnUh.  the  test.  There  has  been  tbe  primary 
and  then  the  Intertnediate  work  completed,  and  now  the  advanced  work  is  about  done  :  benre 
the  work  of  this  grade  should  exhibit  that  finish  and  polish  wbirh  onlT  an  artist  ran  sive  hiR 
handiwork.  This  Is  the  kind  of  work  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  In  time  these  results  will  be  realized. 

Bklllful  tescbing  st  this  period  la  required  because  there  sre  two  classes  of  students  to  be 
taught,  one  olafs  liavlng  better  attainments  than  the  other.  This  difference  Is  brought  about 
primarily  by  two  caufes,  viz..  difference  In  home  training  and  difference  In  schools.  No  one 
known  how  much  our  homes  have  had  to  do  with  our  lives.  If  the  home  has  been  pure  sod 
elevating  Its  refining  Influence  upon  tbe  thought  and  language  csn  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  tone  of  some  homes  is  »-o  pure  that  culture  seems  to  float  in  on  the  atmosphere,  while  in 
other  home*,  ihere  are  no  books,  no  taste  for  reading,  the  subject  matter  of  conversation  Is  loir 
and  grovelling,  snd  the  ron^itquent  decay  of  the  finer  powers  of  expre^^Mon  ensues.  In  fsct. 
if  learned  conectly  at  home,  the  language  will  require  no  correction  at  school;  but. on  tbe 
other  band,  In  most  oases  schools  will  become  the  culture  shops  from  which  come  tbe  bnrs 
and  girls  that  will  elevate  tbe  languaee  and  give  tone  to  the  ftiture  home«^  The  ethical  tone 
of  tbe  public  whool  is  already  above  that  of  many  firesides. 

In  England,  and  in  acme  other  older  countries  where  ample  pmvlalons  have  been  made 
for  schooling  the  "year  round."  for  lectures,  libraries,  home  reacting  circles,  and  the  come- 
quent  literary  atmosphere  that  follows  ripeness  of  scholarship,  the  children  of  the  country 
have  the  fame  courfe  of  Ktudy  and  leave  the  common  school  with  about  the  same  attainment< 
that  the  city  boy  or  pirl  po^f-eshes  at  the  fame  age  and  advancement.  Ours  Is  a  newer  country 
and  the  situation  is  different.  As  yet  the  same  course  of  studv  cannot  be  given  in  the  averaee 
rural  school  thai  is  taught  In  the  town  school.  The  city  pupil  attenda  school  from  nine  to  tea 
months  In  tbe  year,  while  the  countiy  boy  will  nrobaoly  make  an  average  of  from  three  to 
five  months  per  annum.  Time  Is  k)  precioo>«  to  these  parents  in  border  districts  that  pareot^ 
as  a  rule  are  pretty  well  satihfled  if  their  children  are  taught  to  read,  to  cipher,  and  to  write. 
We  are  not  entirely  out  of  the  ape  of  the  "three  r's";  and  to  see  some  of  these  boya  at  tbe  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  sttuggllng  to  get  the  thought  out  of  a  page  of  print,  one  would  hardly 
think  that  we  are  fairly  Into  tbe  age  of  the  "three  r's." 

Then  there  is  adiflerence  In  the  buildings,  surroundings,  apparatus,  teacher*,  system  of 
discipline, and  courses  of  study,  etc  ,  so  that  If  yon  should  call  one  the  school  of  art  vou  would 
call  tbe  other  a  school  of  nature.  Good  men.  Influential  men.  great  men,  are  growing  up  un- 
der both  systems ;  but  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  shows  that  the  city  school  sends  out  pnpIH 
who,  on  an  average.  posfiChs  far  better  powers  of  ezpresMon  than  the  i>ountry  school  can  as  yet 
develop  in  its  pupils.  That  long  trainlne  in  language  lessons  given  in  tbe  city  public  schools 
has  had  a  wonderful  Influence  upon  the  boys  and  girls;  and  it  Is  but  a  matter  of  time  wbeu 
these  results  can  be  reached  In  the  country  school. 

There  Is  a  certain  educational  Institution  of  learning  in  this  state  that  receives  students 
direct  from  the  eighth  grade  of  public  schools.  Statistics  shows  that  seventy-three  per  cent 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  that  school  are  from  the  homes  of  farmers,  hence  fh>m  rural 
schools.  A  test  examination  showed  that  these  young  people  could  spell  from  six  per  cent,  tn 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  words  given  In  the  regular  teachers'  examination,  and  tbat  they  missed 
some  of  the  common  necond  reader  worda.  Upon  (\irther  examination.  It  waa  ascertained 
that  tbey  could  s{>ell  orally  many  words  they  misled  In  the  written  exercises.  This  indicate^ 
Isck  of  practice  In  writing;  and  the  pronunciation  In  reading  indicated  that  the  pupils  were 
not  taught  to  pronounce  their  syllables  distinctly  in  oral  spelling,  and,  furthermore,  that  these 
voung  people  were  permitted  to  leave  the  eighth  grade  before  they  could  do  the  best  kind  of 
lengunge  work.  Many  of  the  pupils  from  the  rural  schools  reported  that  they  had  done  no 
work  In  language  except  reading  In  the  school  books,  spelling  orally,  penmanship, and  studied 
etvmology.  but  hot  syntax.  The  good  work  which  our  state  and  county  superintendents  and 
other  ofllcers,  teachers,  and  patrons  have  done  In  the  great  uplift  of  our  city  schools  will 
eventually  result  In  the  general  uplift  of  schools  In  the  more  remote  districts  as  well. 

Education  Is  a  matter  of  growth,  and  that  growth  is  most  needed  In  tbe  expression  of 
thought ;  hence  work  In  the  eighth  grade  should  show  that  the  student  hss  gone  methodically 
through  thoae  varied  proceH.«-es  in  reasoning  that  enable  him  to  elucidate  what  he  nndertaVe* 
to  ex)  lain  — that  he  is  familiar  with  argumentative  discourse  It  should  also  indicate  that 
ability  to  narrate  which  the  successful  teacher  of  history  Implants  in  the  pupil.  It  should 
also  manifest  that  power  to  locate  and  describe  that  the  teacher  of  geography  and  k1ndr«M 
branches  can  teach  a  boy.  It  should  also  develop  that  knowledge  of  words  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  spelling  book,  the  dictionary,  the  reading  book,  and  supplementary  literature,  com- 
position work,  and,  l)esi  of  all,  choice  language  in  the  recitation  and  on  the  playground.  Th\* 
kind  of  attainment  shound  be,  must  be,  shown  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  graduated  Imm  the 
public  school.  The  system  of  graduation  Is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  features  of  publ  o 
school  work  :  but  it  must  be  kept  on  a  high  plane  of  requirements,  especlallv  in  the  use  of  our 
language.  And  if.  perchance,  social  environments  are  such  that  satisfactory  retulu  In  thi* 
particular  cannot  be  realized  In  the  eighth  grade,  then  it  may  be  wise  to  add  another  grade.  s.o 
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has  been  ftmnd  necessary  in  some  of  onr  best  schools.  It  mav  be  allowable  to  say  these  things 
are  necessary  if  we  would  bare  our  boys  and  girls  compete  with  the  iDComing  tide  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  tutored  in  the  older  bcnools  of  the  farther  Ktua.  By  way  of  parenthesis, 
it  may  also  be  wise  to  suggest  that  these  young  people  leaving  the  eighth  grade  should  be  oon- 
tinoed  in  some  high  school  system  rather  then  to  permit  them  to  bo  dumped  Into  an  awful 
labyrinth  of  oniveialty  methods  before  they  are  duly  and  truly  prepared  for  «>ueh  an  experi- 
ence. 

Dear  friends,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  grammar  school  is,  why  it  was  instituted, 
and  what  it  should  be?  Well,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  school  whose  primary  object  is  the 
teaching  of  letters  or  grammar.  What  is  this  grammar  that  a  magnificient  system  uf  schools 
should  be  maintained  and  a  great  army  of  insuuctors  all  over  the  land  should  be  organised  to 
teach  it  throughout  the  ages?  It  Is  the  science  of  language  and  the  art  of  using  it;  therefore, 
a  grammar  school  Is  a  school  whose  primary  object  is  teaching  the  science  and  the  art  of  lan- 
g:nage — the  expression  of  thought  in  language.  This  is  the  great  end,  aim,  and  essence  of  the 
whole  common  school  system  in  Amenea;  hence  the  crowning  effort  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  srammar  schools  of  this  land  should  be  the  expression  of  thought  in  elegant  and 
choice  language. 

Tbia  accomplishment  in  language  whereby  our  people  can  read,  write,  talk,  and  think  for 
themselves  Is  nece»sary  to  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  is 
primarily  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  our  government ;  for  as  long  as  these  schools  are  prop- 
erly snatained  and  protected  we  shall  have  a  nation  of  safe  and  careful  thinkers  instead  of  a 
nation  of  dangerous  and  reckless  agitators. 

This  is  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  forefathers  who  fonght  for  free 
speech  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  prera ;  who  declared  lo  the  world  that  all  men  are  free,  in- 
dependent, and  equal,  and  that  a  laboring  man's  son  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  think  and  act  for 
himself.  And  mark,  furthermore,  their  wisdom  in  providing  for  a  system  of  schools— the 
grammar  schooUi  —  which  they  have  placed  within  easy  reach  of  this  boy  to  help  him  in  ex- 
}>rtrsi»lng  his  thonghu  with  that  clearness,  force,  and  elegance  that  will  enable  him  to  stand 
erect  in  the  best  society  and  to  rank  with  the  son  of  the  nch  man.  This  is  equality  in  fact— a 
condition  which  originated  with  the  Americans,  and  which  exists  nowhere  in  this  wide 
world  except  in  the  land  of  the  grammar  schooL 

And  these  forefathers  always  bnilded  better  than  they  knew.  When  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  made  it  was  understood  only  in  part ;  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  government  it  was  not  comprehended  in  its  fhlness;  and  when  that  constitution  wasde- 
femud  its  justice  was  at  timeM  questioned;  snd  when  later  they  caused  the  "stars  and  stripes" 
to  float  over  all  our  grammar  schools  the  eternal  principle  underlying  our  government— the 
grammar  of  our  speech  is  the  grammar  of  our  natlooai  Indepenaence  —  was  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  many  of  our  best  people. 

Fellow  teacbera,  hereafter  when  a  good  but  mistaken  parent  in  some  rural  school  comes  to 
you,  as  they  have  time  and  again  came  to  me,  and  asks  you  to  urge  his  child  along  In  arith* 
meCle  at  the  peril  of  attainments  in  speech  when  the  Ifamer  is  in  the  eighth  grade  about 
ready  to  leave  the  school  of  Ameriman  patriotism,  forget  not  that  patrlotiiim  is  more  Import- 
ani  than  mathematics.  As  a  servant  of  the  people,  explain  these  things  to  that  parent.  Should 
be  remonatrate  with  you,  let  not  your  heart  fail  you ;  but  look  up  at  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
of  that  beautifhl  flag  that  floats  over  the  building  where  as  an  officer  snd  Fovereign  you  rep- 
resent the  nation,  and  in  the  name  of  the  government  demand  that  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  fhture  people  shall  be  maintained  by  that  culture  in  accurate,  noble,  exalted 
lan^nage  necessary  to  the  purity  of  thought  and  fervency  of  zeal  which  actuate  and  sustain  a 
God-fearing  and  prosperous  people  When  Its  importance  is  properly  understood,  language 
becomes  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  interesting  subjects  to  teach,  more  especially  when  the 
stndenu  poaseas  the  attainments  common  to  the  eighth  grade  of  our  public  schools. 

In  order  that  language  may  receive  the  attention  necessary  to  exhibit  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  rural  as  well  as  the  city  school,  it  is  important  that  teachers  give 
thia  anbject  special  attention  at  this  time.  Firht  of  all,  the  teacher  should  "fill  up"  on  the 
aubjeet  ao  that  he  will  always  be  interested,  and  in  his  own  way  create  that  interest  which 
Ares  the  zeal  of  his  classes.  He  should  encourage  the  expression  of  thought,  oral  as  well  as 
written.  Take  up  a  thought,  handle  it.  talk  about  It,  picture  it.  until  the  pupils  see  it;  then 
let  them  tell  what  they  have  seen.  Encourage  reading  and  the  collection  of  libraries  at  school 
and  at  their  homes.  Oh.  if  every  home  were  a  reading  clrole,  as  was  common  in  the  days  of 
Webster,  we  would  now  have  more  Websters!  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  to  attain  the  best  lan- 
guage work  in  the  eighth  grade  a  community  of  interests  all  conspiring  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
pobUc  school  system  will  be  necessary,  and  to  accomplish  these  latter  things  the  best  teachers 
must  be  behind  the  movement 

There  is  the  plain  that  rises  above  the  sea  level ;  there  Is  the  plateau  that  rises  above  the 
plain  :  then  the  highlands,  then  the  broken  hills,  then  the  mountains,  then  higher  and  higher, 
towering  above  all,  are  the  great  mountain  peaks  of  the  world— a  Hood,  a  Chimborazo.  a  Po- 
pocatapel  or  an  Everest.  God  makes  no  lofty  peaks  to  stand  like  some  great  artificial  pyra- 
mid ananpported  and  alone  in  the  great  lowland  below.  His  are  the  great  peaks  that  stand 
upon  the  mountain  ranges  supported  by  the  everlasting  plateaus  that  rest  upon  thefouuda- 
tiona  of  the  world.  These  homes  are  the  foundations  of  the  world  and  upon  them  rest  the 
prosperity  of  the  schools.  It  is  only  when  the  echool  has  something  to  build  upon  that  it  can 
tower  like  the  highlands  above.  The  happy  expression  of  noble  thought  is  the  culmination 
of  a  great  system  of  culture  in  all  branches  of^ study,  and  It  thrives  only  where  there  Is  a  so- 
ciety of  favorable  interest  below.  These  homes,  and  these  early  influences  in  the  school,  en- 
nobled and  strengthened,  will  cause  a  steady  progress  in  the  various  grades  of  the  common 
school  till,  like  the  gray  peaks,  rising  grandeur  upon  grandeur,  glory  upon  glory,  the  graduat- 
ing classes  of  our  public  schools  shall  stand  up  and  above  — the  admiration  of  men  and 
women  who  love  cultured  language  and  patriotic  sentiment. 
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A  republic  rests  for  its  life  and  perpetuity  upon  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nities in  society.  Our  republic,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which  staiid» 
as  the  greatest  representation  of  individual  benefit,  rests  upon  the  two  sig- 
nificant pillars  of  civil  and  religious  lit)erty.  These  great  head  and  heart 
demands  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  new  world  the  pilgrim  fathers  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  other  bands  of  liberty-loving  people  who  touched  at 
various  points  on  the  shores  of  the  western  continent  and  started  new 
homes.  This  recognition  of  equality  went  beyond  classes  and  found  its  way 
into  the  heads  of  the  common  people.  It  is  an  equality  of  terms.  The 
lowliest  plet)eian  has  been  recognized  as  possessed  of  these  equal  rights 
throughout  all  our  history.  It  is  the  central  idea  of  our  noted  declaration 
of  independence,  and  is  heralded  throughout  the  whole  land. 

In  connection  with  this  equality  of  opportunities  is  the  necessary  idea  of 
order  under  these  terms.  Through  a  system  of  general  education  a  fitness 
for  equality  is  developed,  and  a  Judicious  recognition  of  individual  rigfats 
becomes  capable  among  the  people. 

The  state,  for  its  perpetuity  and  security,  must  provide  to  a  degree  for  the 
general  education  of  its  masjies.  As  all  these  individual  parts  enter  into  the 
fabric  of  our  government,  then  all  must  be  educated  so  far  as  to  reasonably 
understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  government. 

In  times  of  danger  the  government  assumes  the  right  of  conscription  for 
its  protection.  Volunteering  may  be  depended  upon  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  times  have  arrived,  and  may  arrive  again,  when  the  state  will  find  it 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  volunteered  assistance  and  conscript  a  compe- 
tent protection.  If  this  is  so  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  the  state  may,  by  taxation,  fit  its  people  for  a  reasonable 
thought  and  efTort  for  the  perpetuity  and 'development  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions. The  great  aim  permeating  the  whole  commonwealth  in  its  edu- 
cational plans  is  to  qualify  its  people  for  good  citizenship.  This  is  the  defi- 
nite aim  of  all  our  common  school  s^'stem.  If  this  idea  is  left  out  or  passed 
slightingly  over  the  object  of  public  education  is  not  reached.  Teach  patri- 
otism is  now  being  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  slate  educators.  Indi- 
vidual advantage  is  incidental  to  this  demand  for  good  citizenship.  A 
people  with  a  reasonable  education  is  always  presumed  to  have  in  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  illiteracy  in  the  way  of  growih  and  strength. 

Incidental  and  closely  connected  with  this  state  idea  is  the  thought  for 
social  and  individual  welfare.  Intelligent  society  is  better  and  more  attrac- 
tive than  illiteracy.  Individual  profits  are  apparent  in  our  education.  In- 
telligence adds  wealth  by  giving  skill  to  the  workman.  Human  wants 
seem  to  be  increasing  with  the  roU  of  years,  and  these  wants  are  both  incited 
and  approximately  supplied  by  an  intelligent  people.  Today  the  wants  of 
the  p^ple,  from  the  humble  dwelling  to  the  resident  of  the  palace,  are  being 
increased,  and  the  increasing  demand  is  met  by  the  skillful  hand  guided  by 
the  intelligent  mind  as  that  mind  combines  the  forces  of  nature  to  doits 
will.  Nature  has  supplied  abundance  to  meet  the  most  advanced  taste  of 
the  age.  The  beauties  and  pleasures  of  the  world  seem  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  only  await  the  intelligence  to  behold  them  and  apply  them  to  fill  the 
life  fuller  of  its  joys. 

The  triple  being  is  the  object  of  the  educator^s  toil.  The  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  man  must  be  in  the  college  of  culture.  The  world  around  us  is 
the  object  of  our  mental  energies.  Not  half  of  its  wonderful  resources  have 
been  discovered,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  been  unfolded  in  the  near 
past.  Nature's  designs  are  ail  for  humanity,  and  humanity  was  created  to 
be  the  king  over  nature.  As  mind  is  developed  and  inspired  it  goes  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  rich  mines  of  this  natural  world.  The  world  without- 
objective — seems  to  be  limitless.  The  heavens  above  us  are  drawing  &'<ide 
their  curtains  to  the  exploring  astronomers.  All  things  are  ours,  and  are  to 
be  possessed  by  the  active  intelligence  searching  therefor.  Physical  culture 
is  an  apparent  demand,  because  a  healthy  mind  demands  a  healthy  tene- 
ment in  which  to  abide.    True  manhood  means  development  of  true  char- 
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acter.  A  partial  or  one-sided  education — an  education  of  only  one  part — 
means  a  one-sided  man,  and  is  not  the  demand  of  the  age.  Moral  onarac- 
ter  noeans  the  moral  education  of  the  individual.  Only  a  mental  education 
may  result  in  an  intelligent  fraud  on  society.  Physical  development  only 
gives  us  the  pugilistic  tendency  — not  very  desirable  in  society.  What  is 
needed  is  a  men&il  and  physical  development  permeated  by  a  strong  motive 
power  to  impel  in  the  direction  for  the  oest  of  society.  Moral  education  de- 
pends largely  on  the  spiritual  conception.  Morality,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  spiritual  quality,  does  not  regard  the  great  source  of  a  strong 
morality. 
The  perfect  man  as  a  complete  sphere  in  the  two  hemisphers  of  this  com- 

Elete  being  is  found  with  the  one  or  upper  half,  the  goodward  side  of 
umanity.  It  is  looking  upward  directea  by  the  instructive  quality,  called 
religion.  It  is  a  recognition  of  duty,  which  spirit  of  recognition  has  been 
in  ail  times  and  among  all  people.  The  world  w\\\  have  a  God  of  some 
kind  and  this  Qod  is  the  objective  gaze  of  the  religious  eye  of  the  world. 

An  unremitting  tendency  of  the  religious  nature  creates  fanatics  and 
makes  a  religious  zealot  who  is  very  much  one-sided.  The  other  half  of  this 
great  sphere  is  the  moral  side  of  the  man  and  the  objective  direction  of  the 
instructive  quality  is  out  toward  man's  fellowbeings  and  recognizes  the  re- 
lation existing  in  society,  governed  by  some  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  be  a  complete  sphered  man,  one  must  have  a  cultivated  religious  side 
and  a  cultivated  moral  side.  With  the  development  rightly  of  these  two  na- 
tures comes  the  blended  result  found  in  the  spiritual  man. 

The  state  is  disposed  to  look  to  the  development  of  the  mental  and 
physi<*al  man,  but  who  is  to  care  for  the  spiritual  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
completed  man. 

In  the  framework  of  our  national  government  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  state  shall  take  no  part  in  the  specific  religious  education  of  its 
people.  There  shall  be  no  union  of  church  and  state.  This  separating 
clause  has  been  by  many  construed  into  a  separator  of  state  and  religion. 
Such  is  not  the  real  fact  in  our  government  fabric  and  never  can  be  in  any 
nation  with  any  lease  on  life.  We  have  a  recognition  of  religion.  Before 
God  oaths  are  taken  ;  the  president  makes  his  oath  of  office  on  the  Bible ; 
we  have  thanksgiving  days,  and  our  congress  is  opened  with  prayer,  while 
the  government  provides  chaplains  for  our  armies.  Religion  runs  its  golden 
threads  through  all  our  fabric. 

The  inculcation  of  religious  ideas  in  the  real  spiritual  force  takes  its  direc- 
tion through  specific  forms  of  tangible  religious  teachings.  Creeds  can  find 
no  place  in  our  government.  They  are  human,  and  as  such  are  of  many 
phases.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  kernel  of  morality,  and  cannot  be- 
come a  part  of  our  educational  idea.  Any  imposition  in  the  region  of  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  the  state  becomes  tyranny.  Religion  in  these  crude  forms 
can  only  help  the  state  by  being  left  to  its  own  liberty.  As  the  state  dare 
not  and  cannot,  for  its  own  security,  take  up  tbe^e  forms  of  creed  life,  it  can 
onlv  Bucoesfully  help  the  state  by  being  left  to  its  own  liberty. 

The  more  defined,  spiritually  moral  education  must  necessarily  be  taken 
up  by  those  bodies  who  can  develop  the  work  under  their  religious  organi- 
zation. In  the  two  thousand  two  hundred  intermediate  schoolis  of  this  gov- 
ernment, called  academies  and  seminaries,  there  are  nine  hundred  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  various  religious  bodies  of  the  United  States. 
These  nine  hundred  institutions  are  imbued  with  a  spirituality  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Thus,  nearly  one  half  the  academic 
training  preparatory  to  college  and  university  work  is  done  by  the  religious 
denominations.  There  are  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  of  these  there  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  under  the 
control  of  and  are  supported  by  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  one  that  are  considered  nonsectarian  fifty-five  are 
supported  as  private  schools  and  fifty -six  receive  aid  from  the  various  state 
governments,  but  some  of  them  receive  only  a  small  amount  per  an  num. 
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It  will  be  Been  bv  these  statistioB  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  higher 
educational  work  Ib  carried  on  as  private  enterprises.  Through  these  must 
come  the  speciflo  religious  and  spiritual  tralninff.  It  would  be  danserous 
to  our  government  were  these  great  forces  of  spiritual  education  elimmated 
from  our  educational  work. 

Coming  to  the  state  of  Oregon  their  are  reported  in  the  general  statistics 
fourteen  seminaries  and  academies,  eleven  of  which  are  under  the  direct 
coQtol  of  religious  denomination,  while  all  of  them  are  carried  on  as  private 
institutions  independent  of  any  support  from  the  state  government.  We 
have  in  our  state  eight  colleges  and  universities  all  but  one  of  which  sre 
supported  and  conducted  by  religious  bodies.  Our  state  university  stands 
alone  as  an  institution  of  high  literary  pretentions  that  recurs  and  favor 
the  government. 

There  must  be  great  credit  and  honor  given  to  these  institutions  which 
are  doing  so  much  for  the  advanced  education  of  our  population.  The  en- 
ergetic efforts,  the  sacrificing  spirit  and  the  high  spiritual  moral  tone  of 
these  institutions  are  a  noble  monument  to  the  people  who  are  interested 
therein. 

The  evidence  manifested  by  their  existence  and  progress  gives  assurance 
of  their  necsesity  to  our  national  welfare  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  down. 

That  the  state  should  undertake  to  do  the  work  these  church  schools  are 
doing  would  be  unconstitutional  and  unreasonable. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  expending  annually  over  two 
hundred  million  dollars  on  its  common  schools.  This  with  the  tens  of 
millions  annually  expended  in  private  schools  and  seminaries  tell  in  un- 
mistakable language  the  deep  interest  we  have  in  the  education  of  oar 
people,  and  yet  we  full  assured  that  without  this  education  we  feel  our  flag 
would  go  down  in  ruin  and  disgrace. 

It  may  be  possible  that  in  this  day  of  places  and  means  for  our  great 
school  interests,  there  is  a  gross  neglect  of  tne  one  thing  that  is  so  vital  to 
true  manhood.  We  are  constantly  planning  how  we  may  better  develop 
the  mind  with  our  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  how  we  may  build 
up  und  perfect  the  physical  man  by  athletic  training.  There  is  no  true 
manhood  without  the  conscious  possession  and  practice  of  the  virtues. 
The  shrewd  schemes  and  sharp  practices  of  the  intellectually  capable  re- 
sult more  in  public  debauchery  than  anything  else.  More  attention  in  our 
general  education  must  be  given  to  morals,' manners,  and  virtue  if  we  as- 
sume to  reach  the  expectation  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  proper  de- 
mands of  the  times  for  good  citizenship. 

It  is  not  good  citizenship  to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  selfish  g^ain  and 
greed.  These  national  vices  have  fastened  themselves  upon  municipalities 
and  governments  of  various  forms  until  the  atmosphere  is  reeking  with 
public  dishonesty.  Bobbery  and  wrong  stalk  haughtily  in  high  places, 
and  oftentimes  boast  of  their  achievements  unrebuked  by  public  spirit. 

This  schooling  for  right,  Justice,  aod  good  will  must  begin  and  permeate 
our  common  school  system.  Only  a  virtuous,  honest  man  or  woman  whose 
personal  character  is  above  reproach  should  have  charge  of  our  public  edu- 
cation. Qood  citizenship  comes  only  through  inculcation  of  tne  virtues; 
without  them,  as  a  nation,  we  will  rot  away.  Without  appearing  offensive, 
these  solemn,  serious  conditions  of  our  welfare  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
investigation  by  the  state  and  nation.  Sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 
By  it,  nations  have  gone  down  and  the  waves  of  ruin  have  swept  over 
them.  Tbey  died  in  their  sins,  and  nations  of  the  present  day  are  not  se- 
cure from  this  death-dealing  foe. 
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SCHOOL.  LAWS. 

It  is  possible  that  no  law  governing  school  officers  can  be  passed  that  will 
not,  in  its  practical  application,  suggest  some  defects  that  would  call  for 
anaendment,  and  this  h  the  case  with  our  present  law.  Our  law  has  been  a 
growth  which  has  been  affected  by  the  natural  progress  made  in  a  compar- 
atively new  state.  The  law  governing  the  examination  and  Qertiflcation  of 
teachers  is,  by  the  growth  of  school  work,  shown  to  many  to  t)e  defective  in 
some  respects  when  considered  in  the  lieht  of  present  conditions.  Under 
our  present  law  we  have  three  grades  of  certificates  tmsed  upon  examina- 
tioDB  taken  before  the  county  boards  of  examiners  in  each  county  once 
every  three  months.  This  examination  is  upon  the  common  branches 
taught  in  the  public  school  of  eight  grades.  No  education  beyond  these 
branches  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  if  the  candidate  can  make  the  required 
standing,  is  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  school  teachers.  The  first  admission, 
or  third  grade  certificate,  is  made  so  low  that  any  boy  or  girl  having  gone 
through  the  eight  grades  with  reasonable  standing  can  procure  a  certificate 
with  comparatively  small  efiTort.  Having  obtained  this  low  grade  certifi- 
cate, the  person  is  thereby  entitled  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  state.  Many  of  these  persons,  thus  being  qualified  by  law  to  do  school 
work,  are  anxious  to  get  a  place,  and  enter  into  competition  with  more  ad- 
vanced and  practically  qualified  teachers.  Bald  competition  not  l:)eiug  one  of 
merit,  but  one  of  price,  and  these  new  beginners  are  willing,  to  work  for  any 
price  so  they  may  get  a  school,  and  while  our  school  boards  pay  attention 
not  so  much  to  merit  and  qualification  as  to  economy,  will  employ  a  cheap 
teacher,  and  so  the  inexperienced  and  illy  qualified  crowds  out  the  more 
experienced  and  better  qualified  ones.  This  part  of  our  law  should  be  so 
amended  by  raising  the  grade  of  standing  as  to  make  it  so  difficult  of  en- 
trance that  none  but  those  quite  familiar  with  the  work  to  be  done  can  pass 
the  examination.  I  would  recommend  that  the  third  grade  certificates  be 
stricken  from  the  list  and  applicants  pass  at  least  the  standing  required  for 
a  second  grade. 

Under  the  present  law  each  county  superintendent  is  made  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  examiners,  and,  therefore,  claim  the  right  to 
pass  upon  all  examination  papers  for  state  diplomas  that  come  into  their 
hands  at  the  regular  county  quarterly  examinations.  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  all  examination  papers  for  state  diplomas  were  examined  by  mem- 
bers of  the  regularly  appointed  state  board  of  examiners  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  superintendent.  It  would  be  a  great  and  very  expensive 
task  if  all  applicantn  for  these  state  diplomas  were  compelled  to  meet  the 
stat«  board  of  examiners  at  its  semiannual  meetings,  in  view  of  the  great 
distance  that  many  would  be  compelled  to  come.  If  they  were  required  to 
go  before  the  quarterly  county  board  of  examiners  and  there  write  on  the 
said  examinations  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  boards,  and  that 
these  papers  be  forwarded  to  the  state  superintendent,  who  would  place  the 
same  before  the  state  board  of  examiners  to  be  passed  upon,  would  oe  much 
more  uniform  in  results  and  avoid  an^  temptation  to  partiality  or  prejudice. 
This  would  give  a  definite  consideration  of  all  papers,  and  the  result  would 
be  much  more  uniform. 

The  Bubiects  upon  which  all  applicants  for  state  diplomas  and  for  life 
diplomas  are  examined  should  be  increased  in  number.  It  is  apparent  that 
we  do  not  cover  enough  ground  in  our  examinations.  We  should  add  to 
the  list  already  required  at  least  geometry,  elementary  botany,  civil  govern- 
ment, natural  philosophy  or  physics,  and  elementary  chemistry.  If  these 
were  added  to  the  list  upon  which  examinations  should  be  taken  it  would 
greatly  add  to  and  strengthen  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

The  law  provides  that  colleges  and  universities  chartered  as  such  with 
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autbority  to  grant  degrees,  and  candidates  completing  a  required  course  in 
said  institutions,  may  receive  ftom  the  state  board  a  state  diploma.  This 
law  is  so  indefinite  that  possibiv  its  spirit  and  purpose  have  not  been  fully 
regarded.  Courses  of  study  called  normal  have  been  adopted,  and  the  re- 
quirements have  been  so  limited  that  persons  have  found  this  an  easy  road 
to  receiving  state  diplomas.  This  law,  if  allowed  to  stand,  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  more  definitely  set  forth  the  course  of  study  to  be  completed 
and  worii  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  remove  all  possible  ground  of  crit- 
icism. It  is  certainly  very  evident  that  no  person  snould  have  a  diploma 
who  has  no  practical  ex|)erience  in  teaching  and  school  government  But 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  tha^.  persons  are  sent  forth  from  some  institutions  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  and  are  equipped 
with  nothing  but  knowledge  of  a  certain  limited  course  of  study.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  normal  training  should  be  required  Liefore  the  issuance  of 
diplomas  to  graduates. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  there  are  now  four  normal  schools 
established  and  being  carried  on,  namely,  Monmouth  normal  school, 
Weston  normal.  Drain  normal  and  Ashland  normal.  The  ones  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Weston  are  organized  under  special  legislation,  the  governor 
being  authorized  to  appoint  the  boards  of  regents  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate,  and  to  these  schools  appmpriations  nave  been  made.  The  other 
two  are  simply  permitted  to  prosecute  their  work  under  tuitional  and 
private  support,  and  to  their  graduates  the  state  board  of  education  is 
authorized  to  issue  diplomas  of  the  same  degree  as  those  granted  to  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  schools  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state. 

It  is  evident  to  all  considerate  persons  that  no  school  or  college  of  normal 
standing  can  successfully  prosecute  its  work  upon  the  support  coming  only 
from  tuitions,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fact  that  the  normal  schools  without 
state  aid  must  necessarily  be  crippled  in  their  work.  To  even  maintain 
existence  they  are  compelled  to  use  various  means  to  Increase  the  attend- 
ance, and  there  is  great  temptation  to  present  a  limited  curriculum  that  the 
short  and  easy  course  may  induce  attendance,  the  main  oi>Ject  of  so  many 
being  the  obtaining  of  a  state  diploma,  real  merit  in  knowledge  and  ability  to 
teach  being  a  secondary  matter.  This  course  cannot  long  continue  without 
awakening  criticism  and  also  being  detrimental  to  the  teaching  force. 

The  only  way  to  settle  the  present  difficulty  and  eliminate  criticism  Ib 
for  the  state  to  confine  the  favors  of  diplomas  to  such  normal  schools  as  it 
may  establish,  control  by  its  own  appointed  regents  and  adequately  sup- 
port by  appropriations.  What  would  have  been  best  in  the  past  may  not 
be  a  question  for  present  consideration,  but  I  cannot  refrain  remarking  that 
it  would  certainly  have  been  better  had  the  state  begun  by  establishing 
one  good  normal  central  to  population  in  its  location  and  to  have  fully 
equipped  it  with  all  necessary  buildings  and  appliances,  and  to  have  given 
it  ample  appropriated  support.  As  time  advanced  it  would,  no  doubt, 
become  apparent  that  others  might  be  needed,  and  as  the  need  appeared, 
then  to  have  Judiciously  located  others.  But  the  state  now  has  two  which 
it  really  owns,  and  to  these  ample  appropriations  should  be  given  that 
they  may  be  conducted  with  success. 

The  logic  arising  out  of  the  present  location  of  the  two  schools  is  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  one  now  taken  under  the 
care  of  the  state.  The  one  at  Monmouth  is  reasonably  located  for  the  entire 
Willamette  valley.  It  has  been  doing  good  work,  and  especially  in  the 
last  four  years  has  it  made  marked  improvement.  It  has  added  an  addi- 
tional year  to  its  course,  making  a  four  year  course,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  studies  persued.  It  has  also  founded  a  very  competent  training 
department,  having  made  arrangements  to  handle  the  public  school  of 
Monmouth,  completely  arranging  it  into  eight  grades,  electing  a  very  com- 
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petent  professor  of  the  training  department,  and  requiring  all  its  graduates 
to  teach  in  the  schoolroom  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  various  grades 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  the  training  department 
and  regular  critic  teachers.  This  has  made  greatly  advanced  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  graduated.  While  this  is  a  marked  improvement,  it  is  con- 
stantly suggestive  of  better  work. 

The  school  has  been  quite  ably  manned,  the  president  being  filled  with 
enthutiiasm  for  his  work,  and  all  professors  doing  well;  but  it  needs  addi- 
tional room  and  appliances  for  which  the  state  should  make  reasonable 
provision. 

The  school  at  Weston,  while  doing  good  work  in  the  literary  departments, 
is  limited  in  its  normal  training  facilities,  and  It  feels  that  until  this  defect 
is  remedied  it  must  of  necessity  be  lacking  in  the  real  attainment  deserved. 

Both  of  these  normal  schools  being  the  properly  of  the  state  should  be 
placed  tkbove  embarassment,  and  made  as  thorough  in  their  work  in  provid- 
ing efficient  and  trained  teachers  as  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  de- 
mand. 

The  location  of  the  Weston  school  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
makis  the  conclusion  logical  that  there  should  be  one  located  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  The  school  already  authorized  by  the  state  and  in 
operation  at  Ashland  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  probable  one  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  Aahland  school,  with  no  other  support  that  comes  from  its 
own  efforts,  has  been  doing  good  work  for  the  lust  three  years,  correcting 
the  emtiarassments  with  which  it  has  to  contend. 

The  people  of  Ashland  have  been  doing  commendable  work  in  providing 
an  excellent  building  for  immediate  use  and  giving  it  their  earnest  support. 
They  stand  ready  to  transfer  this  valuable  property  to  the  state  for  a  normal 
school,  and  are  anxious  that  the  same  may  be  taken  and  amply  provided 
for  bv  proper  legislation. 

With  these  three  institutions  owned  and  suitably  cared  for  by  the  state, 
there  would  be  ample  provision  for  a  thorough  education  of  all  teachei^. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  educational  interest  by  the  coming  legisla- 
ture and  an  ample  equipment  of  these  three  normal  schools  is  very  earn- 
estly suggested. 

INTKRMl^DIATK   8CIIOOLS. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  provide  a  common  school  education  for  all 
children  of  school  age  in  the  state.  To  this  end  the  law  provides  that  the 
irreducible  school  fund  should  not  only  be  carefully  guarded  but  that  it 
should  be  so  handled  as  to  bring  in  the  largest  interest  Aind  possible,  and 
while  the  hard  times  through  which  the  state  has  recently  passed  has  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  in  the  loaning  of  said  fund  upon  securities  the  securi- 
ties were  not  sufficiently  carefully  considered,  and  a  great  shrinkage  of 
values  made  some  of  these  securities  of  less  value  than  the  loan  on  accrued 
interest  thereon,  and  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  be  taken  by  the  state, 
which  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  now 
the  careful  work  of  the  board  having  control  of  said  funds  to  see  that  in  all 
future  loans  the  securities  shall  be  ample  for  any  amounts  loaned  thereon. 
The  income  of  the  loans  is  annually  distributed  throughout  the  state  on  a 
per  capita  basis  of  children  of  school  age.  To  this  fund  is  added  the  school 
fund  arising  from  the  five  mill  tax  required  to  be  levied  upon  all  taxable 
property  in  the  state.  With  this  combined  fund  it  is  provided  that  schools 
reaching  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible.  Many 
districts  desiring  a  longer  term  of  shool  than  can  be  provided  for  by  the 
foregoing  funds  have  annually  voted  an  additional  tax  and  thereby  in- 
creased the  fund.  It  is  designed  by  the  law  that  no  part  of  the  interest  on 
school  funds  and  the  amount  raised  by  the  five  mill  tax  shall  be  used  for 
anything  other  than  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  common 
schools  of  eight  grades.    Schools  of  higher  grades  can,  therefore,  be  main- 
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tained  only  by  additional  taxation.  The  law  should  be  ao  amended  and 
made  definite  in  its  statements  that  any  city  or  town  may  be  authoriased  to 
establish  a  regular  liigh  school,  of  four  grades  or  less,  providing  the  legal 
voters  vote  to  establish  the  same  and  will  vote  the  estimated  amount  to  sus- 
tain such  school,  and  provided,  also,  that  there  shall  be  no  crippling  of  the 
common  schools  of  eight  grades. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  education  obtained  in  this  state 
or  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union  is  obtained  in  the  limits  of  the  eighth 
grade ;  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  school  children  enter  the  high  schools,  even 
though  the  same  are  conveniently  provided  for  them.  The  eye  of  the  state 
is  therefore  upon  these  town  schools,  and  its  protecting  arm  is  thrown 
around  them,  but  it  is  possible  to  build  up  an  interest  for  nigher  education 
by  providing  facilities  for  the  high  schools  or  more  advanoedgrades.  Then 
advanced  grades  and  high  schools  will  naturally  become  the  feeders  of  our 
colleges  and  will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  common  school  and  the  col- 
lege. In  some  instances  teachers,  desiring  not  to  l>e  considered  behind  in 
the  progress  of  school  work,  have  urged  upon  boards  of  directors  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  higher  grades,  without  taking  the  precaution  that  there 
should  be  first  financial  provision  made  for  the  same,  and  by  failing  to  have 
the  financial  basis  they  found  the  district  so  burdened  by  the  additional 
expense  as  to  compel  a  decrease  in  the  salary  of  teachers  or  limiting  the 
number  of  school  months  in  the  year,  or  both,  which  resulted  in  much 
damage  to  the  school  in  general.  No  advanced  grades  should  be  under- 
taken unless  ample  financial  provision  is  made  for  supporting  them  without 
in  any  way  aftecting  the  support  and  efficiency  of  the  oonmion  school. 

THE    STATE    UXIVKRSITY. 

In  establishing  the  state  university  the  state  had  in  mind  a  high  clas- 
sical education  for  all  who  might  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In 
the  judgment  of  many,  it  was  thought  incumljent  upon  the  state  to  provide 
for  and  maintain  an  institution  of  learning,  literary  and  classical  in  its 
nature,  to  meet  the  highest  aims  of  our  young  people.  We  have  m  the  state 
university,  located  at  Eugene,  an  Institution  of  growing  importance  and 
power,  reasonably  well  provided  for  In  the  fund  set  apart  for  lis  mainte- 
nance.   Yearly  has  it  grown  in  its  plans  for  giving  the  highest  advantages. 

It  may  be  consideredf  an  unfortunate  condition  that  this  institution  is  not 
appreciated  as  it  should  be.  While  its  halls  should  be  filled  with  energetic 
literary  loving  young  men  and  women,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  so 
few  find  their  way  to  its  doors.  Gradually  has  it  k)een  at  work  eliminating 
preparatory  grades  and  planning  to  put  itself  completely  upon  a  college 
basis.  This,  dispensing  with  its  preparatory  departments,  makes  it  very 
apparent  that  intermediate  schools  should  oe  built  up  in  which  students 
may  prepare  for  the  regular  college  standing. 

Heretofore  there  was,  as  a  part  of  the  university,  a  preparatory  course, 
and  this  gave  the  opportunity  for  many  to  enter  upon  its  work;  and  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  the  university  did  have  proportionately  a  larger  number 
in  attendance.  Now  it  is  mainly  college  work,  and  in  this  respect  much  ad- 
vancement has  been  made.  This  institution  should  have  a  hearty  support 
from  the  state.  A  lukewarmness  is  atrophy  to  any  Institution.  Additional 
buildings  are  needed  and  must  be  provided  before  much  greater  progreas 
can  be  made.  A  limited  arrangement  for  carrying  on  the  work  designed  by 
the  state  university  is  almost  practically  wasting  such  support,  and  the 
proper  efficiency  can  be  made  profitable  by  a  liberal  provision  for  the  work. 

AGRICUIiTUKAT^   COLiljEGE. 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought  and  a  wise  provision  when  the  general 
government  conceived  the  plan  and  provided  for  establishing  agricultural 
colleges  and  experimental  stations  in  the  several  states  throughout  the 
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Union.  This  seemed  to  be  the  feasible  plan  by  which  the  general  govern- 
ment  could  take  part  with  the  states  in  advancing  the  education  of  the 
laaaaes.  Practical  education  is  the  demand  of  the  present.  Whether  this 
proclaim  shall  interfere  with  the  classical  and  literary  culture  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  a  popular  feeling  that  industrial  education  is  in  great  demand. 
The  state  of  Oregon  readily  responded  to  the  proposition  of  the  general 
government  by  providing  buildings  and  grounds  for  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  While  some  states  have  combined  this  industrial  feature  of 
education  with  their  state  universities,  it  seems  to  be  the  impression  with 
many  that  such  union  is  not  conducive  of  the  best  results.  Too  much  un- 
pleasant comparison  is  liable  to  be  made  between  the  merely  classical  gen- 
tleman student  and  the  industrial  student,  who  must  necessarily  at  times  be 
begrimmed  with  the  dirt  of  the  farm  or  grease  and  dust  of  the  machine  shop, 
and  for  this  reason  many  would  shrink  from  the  industrial  education  who 
would,  were  they  to  be  by  themselves,  enter  heartily  into  their  practical 
training.  The  pressing  demand  is  that  labor  should  be  dignified.  Leisure 
does  not  belong  to  many,  and  toil  is  the  great  burden  of  lire.  Exalting  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  until  he  realizes  he  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
world's  enterprise  is  needed  now  if  it  ever  was.  To  oe  educated  in  order 
that  one  may  live  simply  as  a  gentleman,  or  at  best  a  professional  man,  gives 
to  us  profitless  gentlemen  and  fills  the  professions  to  overflowing.  The 
world's  toils  are  the  golden  mines  of  profit  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
commonwealth. 

The  agricultural  college  located  at  Corvallis  presents  at  this  time  the  bold- 
est front  of  any  of  our  institutions,  and,  by  its  past  year's  record,  chal- 
lenges the  closest  inspection  and  the  severest  criticism.  Huch  an  institution 
must  be  a  matter  of  much  slower  growth  than  mere  literary  work,  and  this 
institution  has  been  toiling  on  through  difficulties  and  possibly  mistakes 
until,  learning  by  experience,  it  has  become  able  to  say  it  is  ready  to  be 
classed  with  the  beat.  Its  literary  and  practical  labors  harmoniously  blend 
and  bring  out  the  well-rounded  man  and  woman  fitted  for  the  struggle  of 
life  to  which  so  many  are  subject. 

One  noble  feature  of  the  work  of  this  school  is  the  military  discipline 
which  the  general  government  demands  shall  be  carried  on  and  for  which 
it  makes  provision  oy  detailing  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  who  shall  be 
the  professor  of  military  discipline.  ISo  well  has  this  been  carried  on  that 
at  the  call  of  the  nation  for  troops  in  the  Spanish  war  many  noble  young 
men  responded,  stepping  into  the  ranks  fully  prepared  by  drill  for  their 
places  in  the  conflict. 

It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  for  the  young  man  desiring  a  good,  every- 
day education,  accompanied  with  practical  ideas  in  agricultural,  mechan- 
ical or  horticultural  pursuits,  the  state  agricultural  college  is  his  place. 

While  the  general  government  provides  so  well  for  the  current  expenses 
it  demands  that  the  state  shall  provide  ample  ground  and  buildings  for 
carrying  on  the  work.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  state,  and  especially 
to  Oregon,  did  not  her  legislature  with  liberal  hand  and  judicious  head 
provide  for  all  these  material  requirements.  An  additional  building  at 
least  is  greatly  needed. 

COl^XTY   SrPKIJIXTENDKXCY. 

One  thing  necessary  to  perfect  our  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  is  a 
more  thorough  sujjervision  on  the  part  of  county  superintendents.  The 
law  provides  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school  in  his 
county  at  least  once  a  year.  These  visits,  when  made,  should  be  something? 
more  than  mere  perfunctory  ones.  A  careful  examination  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  school  should  be  conducted.  The  buildings  and  grounds  should 
be  examined  into,  and  whatever  is  defective  and  may  be  remedied  should 
be  properly  reported  to  the  responsible  parties,  and  a  demand  made  that 
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the  same  be  directed.  This  visit  doeft  not  merely  mean  a  short  review  of 
the  manner  the  teacher  is  doing  the  work  of  the  text^  but  how  he  is  Iceep- 
ing  the  house,  is  it  as  clean  as  it  ought  to  be?  Does  the  teacher  carefully 
consider  the  l^est  ventilation  that  might  be  had?  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  possibilities  of  reasonable  ventilation  are  very  limited.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  schoolroom  i?  very  important.  In  these  times,  when  on 
every  hand  there  is  a  clamor  for  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  it  will  not  do 
to  ignore  the  subject  in  the  schoolroom.  With  tne  windows  all  shut  and  a 
stove  running  in  full  blast,  as  may  be  said,  in  order  to  keep  warm,  and  into 
that  room  forty  or  fifty  children  are  kept  for  many  hours  at  a  time,  many 
not  very  cleanly,  is  it  any  wonder  that  but  little  learning  is  realized,  and  is 
it  any  wonder  that  so  many  children  are  constantly  infected  with  colds? 
The  county  superintendents  should  notify  the  teacher  that  these  things 
must  be  carefully  considered. 

The  keeping  of  the  grounds  clean,  and  caring  for  the  house,  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Often  this  is  a  more  important  duty  to  be 
looked  after  than  to  see  how  the  teacher  conducts  a  class  in  arithmetic  It 
may  be  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  see  the  directors  and  call  to  their 
minds  much  neieded  repairs  and  conveniences  to  enable  the  teacher  the 
better  to  do  the  work.  This  care  of  the  building  and  grounds,  and  the  san- 
itary regard  for  the  health  of  the  children,  should  be  a  requisite  of  a  good 
teacher,  and  an  indolent,  negligent,  or  ignorant  one  should  not  be  recom- 
mended. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  annual  supervision,  even  in  a  small  way,  is  not 
performed.  The  superintendent  findshimself  in  an  official  position  in  which 
be  can  hold  his  office  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  other  busineias  to  his 
own  profit.  He  may  find  the  office  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  he  studies 
law  or  medicine  or  some  other  study  of  personal  pleasure  and  prospective 
profit.  If  this  be  done  in  a  county  where  there  is  ability  to  give  a  reason- 
able salary,  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  public  and  a  gross  injustice  to  the  schools. 
Whoever,  in  a  county  where  the  salary  is  reasonable,  takes  upon  himself 
additional  business  for  gain,  is  carrying  on  a  dishonorable  practice.  The 
county  courts  should  see  that  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  is 
reasonably  good,  and  then  demand  that  he  do  the  work  faithfully,  giving 
it  his  whole  time,  or  they  should  dismiss  him  from  office  for  failing  to  do 
his  duty  and  replace  him  with  someone  who  will  conscientiously  and  faith- 
Ailly  perform  the  work.  He  will  find  enough  to  employ  his  whole  time. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  counties  too  poor  to  give  much  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  he  is,  therefore,  compelled  to 
teach  school  or  do  some  other  work  for  a  living. 

While  this  may  be  the  case  in  a  few  counties,  they  are  very  few.  If  the 
county  court  finds  the  county  superintendent  able  to  make  a  living  in  some 
other  way,  it  will  reduce  his  salary  to  a  minimum  and  allow  him  to  supple- 
ment it  with  something  else,  and  then  declare  that  economy  is  being  exer- 
cist'd  by  this  parsimonious  action.  As  long  as  county  superintendents  agree 
to  do  this  way  county  courts  will  let  them.  If  this  did  not  in  every  case 
work  a  damage  to  the  schools  of  the  county  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  this 
is  the  great  disaster.  No  progress  is  made ;  a  routine  of  work  is  carried  on 
from  year  to  year  with  no  succeeding  year  being  any  better  than  its  prede- 
cessor. But  this  neglect  of  duties  is  not  all,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not 
the  worst.  It  has  occurred  that  occasionally  a  county  superintendent  is 
elected  who  has  no  qualifications  for  the  office,  either  in  attainment  or 
taste.  Having  the  matter  of  salary  in  view  and  getting  a  political  pull,  he 
succeeds  in  being  nominated,  and,  lyecause  nominated,  his  party  constitu- 
ents believe  he  is  worthy  and  qualified  or  he  would  not  have  been  nomi 
nated. 

There  are  some  things  that  particularly  are  the  duties  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents that  are  never  looked  after  if  they  are  even  thought  of.  The 
question  might  be  asked  — how  many  county  superintendents  perform  the 
duties  required  relating  to  the  deaf-mute  and  blind  children  in  his  county? 
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I  preBome  I  am  safe  in  Raying  not  one  in  ten  has  ever  sought  out  these  un- 
forluuHte  children  and  reported  them  to  tlie  superintendents  of  the  mute 
and  blind  schools  as  the  law  requires.  How  many  for  a  moment  give  a 
thought  to  the  exercise  of  the  law  regarding  compulsory  education  ?  Many 
parents  could  he  induced  to  send  their  children  to  scliool  who  neglect  to 
send  them  if  they  were  impressed  by  the  intent  of  that  law. 

Our  schools  will  increase  in  efficiency  very  slowly  until  more  careful 
supervision  is  given  them  and  their  various  interests  are  more  diligently 
]o«>ked  after.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  average  director  will  give 
much  time  and  attention  to  a  work  which  has  no  monetary  remuneration 
for  him.  Sometimes  these  directors  have  no  children  to  attend  the  schools. 
They  are  not  always  elected  because  of  fitness  and  interest,  and  therefore 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  directors.  Not 
a  location  should  be  selected  nor  a  schoolhouse  built  in  which  he  does  not 
take  an  interest.  His  influence  and  importance  should  be  so  manifest  that 
he  would  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  His  advice  and  encour- 
agement should  be  very  manifest  also  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  and 
teachers  that  reasonably  good  teachers  should  be  employed  and  reasonable 
compensation  given.  He  should  instruct  directors  that  cheap  teachers  are 
usually  the  most  expensive. 

STATEMENT. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  shall  hand  over  the  office  to  my  successor  at 
the  time  of  the  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  on  January  9,  1899,  and 
that  I  shall  retire  from  the  office,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  few 
statements  that  may  have  relation  to  myself  and  somewhat  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  during  the  quadriennium  that  is  just  closing. 

The  citizens  of  Oregon  must  be  aware  that  this  state  is  one  of  magnificent 
distances.  It  is  cut  into  sections  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  north 
and  south.  The  railroads  running  through  the  Willamette  valley  and  from 
Portland  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  furnish  convenient  means  of 
access  to  counties  and  schools  situated  on  the  lines  of  the  roads,  but  there  is 
a  much  larger  section  of  country  that  can  be  reached  only  on  the  stage  or 
b3rprlvate  conveyance. 

The  law  requiring  that  the  state  superintendent  shall  visit  each  county 
once  each  year  makes  a  demand  that  draws  heavily  on  the  time  and  ener- 
gies of  the  state  superintendent  If  this  were  the  only  demand  upon  his 
time  it  might  be  met,  but  when  the  law  requires  that  he  shall  visit  the 
chartered  institutions  and  all  the  principal  public  schools  of  the  state,  and 
meet  special  calls  made  upon  him,  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  him  to 
do  BO,  and  more  especially  is  this  so  when  the  amount  appropriated  to  meet 
his  traveling  expenses  is  no  more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 

I  have  traversed  neirly  everv  part  of  the  state,  g  >lui^  into  couatles  never 
heretofore  visited  by  a  state  official,  and  have  endeavored  to  hold  institutes 
in  the  faraway  aud  remote  counties,  tielieving  that  they  needed  my  services 
much  more  than*  those  places  frequently  visited  by  educational  workers. 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  informed  from  time  to  time  that  my 
services  in  these  distant  fields  were  very  highly  appreciated  and  that  much 
gocid  was  accomplished. 

I  have  felt  all  the  time  that  aside  from  the  benefit  my  work  among  the 
body  of  teachers  and  giving  some  inspiration  to  them  in  their  work,  our 
one  great  work  to  be  done  was  awakening  an  interest  among  the  people, 
the  common  patrons  of  the  public  school.  Theories  and  methods  may  be 
beautifully  formulated  and  teachers  may  go  forth  with  noble  purpostrs  of 
acoomplbhing  much  in  their  school  work,  but  unless  they  have  a  reasona- 
ble coi>peration  of  the  patrons  of  the  school,  much  of  their  energies  will  be 
inefiTectual. 

It  is  very  needful  that  the  people  shall  be  reached,  and  whenever  and 
\\  herever  this  is  done  there  will  not  be  lacking  of  the  means  to  constantly 
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make  our  schools  better.  Money  Is  needed  and  tiixation  becomes  necessary, 
but  if  the  people  are  aware  of  the  real  need  and  know  that  in  return  for 
their  monev  tney  will  receive  many  fold  more,  they  will  not  be  afraid  to 
vote  the  acfditional  tax  to  meet  advancing  expenses.  To  accomplish  thi« 
reHuIt  has  been  the  one  great  object  of  my  official  career.  On  every  hand 
additional  grades  have  been  added  to  the  common  school  eight  grades,  and 
the  approximate  high  schools  have  been  greatly  multiplied. 

Oregon  has  tbe  proud  satisfaction  of  being  among  the  foremost  of  the 
states  in  regard  to  the  limited  illiteracy  within  its  bounds.  If  we  may  rely 
on  national  statistics,  there  is  but  one  other  state  in  the  Union  that  has  a 
smaller  per  cent  of  illiteracy  among  its  population. 

The  per  capita  amount  of  money  used  in  our  common  schools  ffives  us  a 
respectable  standing,  and  in  fact  is  but  little  behind  the  more  wealthy,  pro- 
portionately, and  much  older  states;  and  I  may  say  without  fulsome  lauda- 
tion, that  many  of  our  schools  and  the  teachers  engaged  therein  are  among 
the  best  anywhere  in  the  Union. 

The  four  years'  work  through  which  I  have  gone  have  been  years  of  ex- 
cessive labor  in  travel,  being  away  from  my  home  fully  three  fourths  of  tbe 
time,  and  I  have  made  not  less  than  live  hundred  addresses  to  schools  and 
the  public  during  that  time.  Whether  my  work  has  been  reasonably  satis- 
factory to  the  public  or  not,  I  retire  from  the  office  with  the  heartfelt  con- 
viction that  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  met  the  requirements,  so  far  as  it 
was  in  my  power.  No  one  dares  to  expect  to  meet  all  the  varied  wants, 
notions,  and  wishes  that  he  may  meet  with  in  a  public  capacity,  and  often- 
times the  most  houpst,  faithful,  and  energetic  servants  of  the  commonwealth 
are  not  appreciated,  even  in  the  house  of  iiis  friends. 

G.  M.  IRWIN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Departmbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 

Salem,  Oregon,  December  31,  1900. 

To  the  Honorable^  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
5  of  the  School  Laws  of  Oregon,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  Fourteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department " 
of  Public  Instruction,  embracing  statistics  and  statistical  sum- 
maries indicating  the  general  conditions  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  for  the  term  ending  March  5,  1900.' 

The  statistics  pertaining  to  colleges,  universities,  normal 
schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  close  with  the  term 
ending  July  1,  1900. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT. 


The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  the  following  outline  in- 
dicated in  section  5  of  the  school  laws  : 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  and  the  sources  whence  such  moneys  are  raised. 

3.  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the 
amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. 

4.  The  series  of  textbooks  authorized  by  the  school  law. 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county. 

7.  Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
years  ;  number  attending  public  schools  ;  number  attending 
private  schools  ;    number  not  attending  any  school. 

Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institutions  and 
institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
9.     General  educational  information. 
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Principals  at  the  rollowin«r  places  are  as  followH:— 
Lebanon,        -        ...        w.  W.  ALLINGHAM. 
McMlnnvllle,     -       .       -       .     w.  W.  BHI8TOW. 
West  Oregon  City,       -       -         T.J.GARY. 
Sniary  of  W.  J.  Crawford  at  Hllverton,  fTiO. 


PrOGKAMES   of  the   ISEVERAL   »TATE   liflACHJfiK»    AS>aui;xAxi 
FOR    1899    AND    1900,  WERE    AS    FOLLOWS. 
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STATE  TEACHEES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  sixe  of  the  state  and  Its  geographical  divisions  are  such  that  It  Is  impossihle  to 
hold  a  session  of  the  Association  In  any  one  place  so  as  to  accommodate  the  teachers  in 
all  sections;  hence,  it  was  deemed  advlsahle  to  divide  the  Association  into  two  di- 
visions—Eastern and  Western— the  Eastern  Division  to  hold  Its  session  at  some  point 
east  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Western  Division  to  hold  its  meetings  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. 


Programbs  of  the  Several  State  Teachers'  Associations 
for  1899  and  1900,  were  as  follows. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DIVISION 


OREGON  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT 

LA  QRANDE,  OREGON,  NOVEMBER  1,  2  AND  8,  1B99. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1899. 

8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

IntFodactory  Remarks. J.  H.  Ackermaii 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome 

Superintendents  J.  A.  ( 'liurchill  and  J.  F.  Nowltn. 
Music. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2. 

9:30  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Business.- 

**How  Can  the  Normal  School  Best  Aid  the  Rural  School  Teacher" P.  L.  Campbell 

President  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 

*'Not  so  miSch  Arithmetic,  but  more  English  in  Public  Schools" F.  L.  Forbes 

Principal  Pendleton  Academy. 

^'Relation  of  the  School  Board  to  the  School" 

Hons.  Thos.  Hailey,  Turner  Oliver,  and  County  Superintendent  J.  F.  Nowlin. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

«  o'clock,  p.  M. 

*'8chool  Legislation" D.  V.  8.  Reid 

President  State  Normal  School,  Weston. 

** Do  Our  Schools  Train  for  Citizenship?" Stephen  Penrose 

President  Whitman  Collefje.  Walla  Walla. 

•'Some  Important  Features  of  the  State  C:ourse  of  Study" 

Superintendents  J.  H.  Ackerman,  E.  E.  Bragg,  and  J.  Q.  Willi ts. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

8  o'clock,  P,  M. 

Music. 
Hecitation 

I^ecture— "The  Development  of  F^ree  Institutions  In  America" Dr.  J.  P.  Blanton 

President  State  University,  Idaho. 
Music. 

FRIDAY,  NOVExMBER  3. 

9:30  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Music. 
Business ___ _ 

"'School  Discipline" Mrs.  A.  E.  Ivanhoe 

•'Classification  of  Pupils  In  Village  and  City  Schools" Frank  Rigler 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2  o'clfjck,  p.  AT. 

Music. 

"Literature  in  the  Grades" Miss  Belle  Wallace 

Of  Pendleton  Academv. 
"What  Should  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  Include?" 

Superintendents  J.  A.  Churchill  and  E.  B.  Conklin. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

S  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 

Lecture -- Dr.  Frank  stroiii; 

President  University  of  Oregon. 
Recitation 

Mufjic. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION 

OF  THK 

OREGON   STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOiX 

AND 

1>EPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

HELD  AT 

SALEM,  OREGON,  DECEMBER  27,  28,  AND  29, 1899. 

WEDNE8DAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1899. 

8  o'clock,  P.  AT. 

Music. 

Introductory  Remarks. _ J.  H.  Ackcmmn 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Music. 

Address  of  Welcome Hon.  Claud  (iatch 

Ex-Mayor  of  Salem. 

Response ___ R.  F.  Robinson 

PrincipiU  of  Central  School,  Portland. 
Music. 

Address Hon.  T.  T.  Goer 

Governor  of  Oregon. 

Informal  Reception. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28. 

9:30  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Music. 
Business 

"Some  Lines  of  Progress  in  Our  Educational  Work" D.  A.  Uranl 

Principal  of  Park  School,  Portland. 

"Public  School  Savings  Bank" E.  D.  lU-sseler 

CltA'  Superintendent,  Eugene. 

"Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from  the  School  Curriculum" 

A.  P.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  Sch(X)ls,  Multnomah  County. 
W.  W.  Payne,  Principal  of  High  School,  Astoria. 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

t  o'clock,  P.  Mi 

"How  can  the  Normal  School  Best  Aid  the  Rural  Teacher?" P.  L.  Campbell 

President  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth. 

"School  Libraries,  How  to  Get  and  How  to  Use" John  B.  Homer 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallls. 

G.  A.  Gregory,  Superlnt'Cndent  of  Jackson  County. 

J.  M.  Martindale,  City  Superintendent,  Albany. 

"Science  Work  in  the  Public  8<'hooI" Virginia  Dirkson 

Southern  Oregon  State  Normal  School,  Ashland. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

8  o'clock,  P,  3r. 

Music. 
RecIUiUon 

Acldre«»— "A  New  Ufea  Study  in  Educathm" Thos.  NewHn 

President  of  Paclttr  Colloge,  Newberg. 
Music. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 

9:S0  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Music. 
BusineM 

"Children's  Rights" Joliu  B.  Walker 

President  of  Central  Oregon  State  Normal  Hcliool,  Drain. 

W.  I.  Reynolds,  Principal  McMinnvllle  Schools. 

"Classillcatlon  of  Pupils  in  Town  and  Countrj' Schools".- Frank  Rigler 


City  Superintendent.  Portland 
"What  Should  the  High  Hchool  Course  of  Study  Include' 


Dr.  Frank  Strong 

President  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

AFTEENOON  SESSION. 

2  o'clock,  p.  Jif. 

"The  study  of  Local  History" —.Mrs.  Eva  E.  Dye 

Oregon  City. 

**Sonae  Legal  Relations  of  the  Teacher" _..E.  B.  McElroy 

Professor  of  Logic,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

"An  Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions" W.  C.  Hawley 

President  of  Willamette  University. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

8  o'clock,  p.  Jf. 
Music. 


Recitation 

Address 


Music. 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

EASTERN  DIVISION,  OREGON  STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT 

BAKJCR  CITY,  OUfiOON,  SEPTEHBER  6,  6,  AND  7,  1900. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

l.SO  o'clock. 

Preliminary  Remarlcs J.  A.  Churchill 

"Art  In  the  Public  Schools" P.  L.  Campbell 

President  State  Normal  School,  Monmouth,  Oregon. 

"Rural  Work" J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

"Things  versus  People^ S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

President  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Enrollment  of  Members 

Announcement  of  Committees 

4 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

A  AAr..^^  ^t  ttToio^t..^  /  Baker  (Mty,  Hon.  W.  F.  Batcher 

Addresses  of  Welcome 1  Public  Schools,  Hon.  C.  A.  John* 

(J.  F.  Nowlln,  School  Suportntendent,  Umatilla  Coanty 
Responses <  O.  M.  Gardner,  Principal  Schools,  Cove,  Oregon 

(E.  E.  Bragg,  School  Superintendent,  Union  County 
President's  Address J.  A.  Churchill 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

9.iX)  o*clock. 

"RelaUon  of  Society  to  School" 1 C.  L.  Gilbert 

County  School  Superintendent,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

"Rural  Work" J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mivssouri. 

"Reading  in  Primary  Grades" J.  S.  Landers 

Superintendent  Schools,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

"The  Training  of  the  High  School  Teacher" Dr.  Fmnk  Strong 

President  State  University,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"Ethics  in  the  Public  School" Rev.  J.  R.  N.  Bell 

Baker  City,  Oregon. 

"Misfit  Pupils" Frank  Rlgler 

Superintendent  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon. 

"Graded  Work" _ J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  Schools,  Kaut^as  City,  Missouri. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Lecture _ Dr.  Frank  Strong 

President  State  University,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

"Future  of  the  Normal  School" D.  V.S.Reid 

Weston,  Oregon. 

"Is  Compulsory  Education  in  Oregon  Feasible" Rev.  J.  R.  N.  Bell 

JBaker  City,  Oregon. 

"Graded  Work" ..Frank  Rigler 

Superintendent  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon. 

"Graded  Work" - J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas)  City,  Missouri. 

Address Dr.  J.  A.  B«ittic 

President  State  Normal  School,  Weston,  Oregon. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"Rural  Work" — - Frank  Rigler 

Superintendent  Schools,  Portland.  Or^on. 

"How  May  the  Efficiency  of  Rural  Schools  be  Increased"— _.Hon,  J.  H.  Ackerman 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Salem,  Oregon. 

"The  Sclkirks  of  Oregon". ___ 8.  B.  I^  Penrose 

President  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Lecture J.  M.Greenwood 

Superintendent  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDDCATION. 


MEETINGS,  SCHOOL  DECISIONS,  RULES, 
REGULATIONS,  ETC. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


T.  T.  QEER- Governor 

F.  I.  DUNBAR Secretary  op  State 

J.  If.  ACKERMAN Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

STATE   BOARD   OF    EXAMINERS. 

FRANK  RIOLER Portland 

J.  S.  LANDERS The  Dalles 

D.  W.  YODER -v Salem 

THOMAS  M.  GATCH— CORVALLIS 

L.  H.  BAKER Salem 

X.  L.  NARREGAN Medford 

<\  A.  HITCHCOCK Ashland 

J.  A.  CHURCHILL Baker  City 

E.  B.  CONKLIN Pendleton 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  The  regular  meetiDgs  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  held  at 
the  state  capitol  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

II.  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  consider  applications  for  state 
certificates. and  state  diplomas  at  its  monthly  meeting. 

III.  All  applicants  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  must  file 
with  their  applications  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  legally  entitled 
to  such  certificates  or  diplomas. 

IV.  Teachers  presenting  authenticated  diplomas  or  certificates  from 
other  states  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  diplomas  or  certificates  of  like 
grade  and  kind  from  this  board,  must  furnish  proof  therewith,  satisfactory 
to  the  board,  that  such  diplomas  or  certificates  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the 
applicants  are  in  ^ood  professional  standing,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

V.  Every  application  for  a  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  five  days  before  the 
meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  presented.  But  when  an  examination  of  the 
applicant  is  necessary,  it  shall  be  filed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  semi- 
annual session  at  which  such  examination  is  desired. 

VI.  The  attention  of  applicants  is  respectfully  called  to  the  provisions 
of  the  school  laws  pertaining  to  certification  as  found  in  sections  8,  9, 10, 11, 
12,  13,  and  19,  school  laws  of  Oregon: 

PROVISIONS  FOR  STATE  PAPERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  grant  state  certifi- 
cates and  state  dinlomas  to  such  persons  as  are  found,  upon  examination 
by  the  State  Boara  of  Examiners,  hereinafter  defined,  to  possess  a  good 
moral  character,  thorough  scholarship,  and  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing. The  examination  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  shall  be  upon 
questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners ;  said  questions  shall 
be  based  on  the  textbooks  adopted  by  the  state,  and  shall  cover  all  the 
branches  required  for  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  composition,  physical  geography,  physics 
and  p6yoh(3ogy;  those  for  state  diplomas,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
botany,  plane  geometry,  general  history  and  English  literature.    Examlna- 
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tions  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  A  state  certificate  shall  authorize  the 
holder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  for  five  years  there- 
after, and  the  state  diploma  shall  confer  a  like  authority  for  life.  State  cer- 
tificates shall  be  granted  to  such  applicants,  only,  who  have  had  thirty 
months'  teaching  experience  with  approved  success,  at  least  nine  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  schools  of  Oregon^  and  who  shall  make  an  average  of  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  in  all  the  branches  herein  prescribed,  and  shall  not  fall  &low 
seventy  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch.  State  diplomas  shall  be  granted  to 
such  applicants,  only,  as  have  had  at  least  sixty  months'  teaching  experi- 
ence with  approved  success,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  schools 
of  Oregon,  and  shall  have  made  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  all 
branches  herein  prescribed,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent,  in  any 
one  branch.  Any  applicant  for  a  state  certificate  or  a  state  diploma  who 
shall  attain  the  required  percentages  in  one  or  more  of  the  designated 
branches,  but  shall  fail  in  one  or  more  of  such  branches,  shall  be  ciredited 
with  such  required  percentages,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  complete  the  exam- 
ination in  the  remaining  branches  at  the  two  following  examinations,  and 
shall  then  receive  a  state  certificate  or  state  diploma  in  accordance  with  the 
result  of  all  the  examinations.  Applicants  for  a  state  certificate  shall  pay 
$4,  and  for  a  state  diploma,  $6,  which  fee  shall  be  paid  hy  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  within  thirty  days,  to  the  State  Treasurer,  taking  his 
receipt  therefor.  All  moneys  so  received  by  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners'  Fund.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  preparing  questions  and  exam- 
ining papers  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  draw  an  order  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  such  expen3es ;  provided^  that  such  sum  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners'  Fund  in  the  state  treasury. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  nine  professional  teachers  to  assist  in  the  examinations  for  state  papers, 
who  shall  be  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  said  teachers 
shall  receive  $o  per  day  while  engaged  in  their  duties. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  its  discretion,  grant  without  ex- 
amination state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  to  persons  presenting  au- 
thenticated papers  from  other  states  of  grade  and  kind  like  those  granted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  this  state ;  provided,  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  is  satisfied  that  said  papers  were  secured  by  passing  an  exam- 
ination equivalent  to  that  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Xhh 
state  for  state  papers ;  provukd^  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at 
its  discretion,  grant  a  permit  for  one  year  to  persons  who  hold  papers  of 
the  ^rade  and  Kind  equivalent  to  a  state  certificate,  but  have  not  had  the 
requisite  amount  of  teaching  experience  in  Oregon  to  secure  a  state  cer- 
tificate. A  permit  granted  by  the  board  shall  autnorize  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  public  school  in  the  state.  Applicants  for  state  certificates  and  stat« 
diplomas  must  present  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  they 
have  taught  successfully  in  their  several  counties,  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  all  the  counties  in  which  the  applicant  has  taught  for  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  making  such  application,  but  the  state 
board,  if  otherwise  satisfied  as  to  the  qualifications  of  said  applicant,  may 
grant  the  certificates  or  diplomas  witnout  certificates  from  the  county 
superintendents.  All  persons  holding  such  diplomas  or  certificates,  before 
engaging  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  state,  shall  present  such 
diploma  or  certificate  to  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the 
holder  proposes  to  teach,  to  be  registered  by  the  superintendent,  and  such 
holders  of  diplomas  and  certificates,  while  they  remain  in  such  county,  shall 
attend  institutes,  assist  in  institute  work,  and  perform  such  other  reason- 
able duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  county  superintendent,  the  same  as 
other  teachers  of  the  county  are  required  to  do. 
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If  any  holder  of  a  diploma  or  of  a  certificate  as  aforesaid  shall  refnse  to 
perform  his  duties  as  herein  specified,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  report  such  unprofessional  conduct  to  the  State  Board  of 
Eaucation.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  revoke  any  certificate  or 
diploma  granted  by  it  on  the  proof  that  the  holder  has  been  gr^ilty  of  im- 
moral conduct  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  a  teacher ;  but,  before  any  revoca- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  person  accused  shall  have  due  and  reasonable  notice 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  person  and  by  counsel,  and  to  produce  any  witnesses  whose  tes- 
timony he  may  desire. 

The  following  diplomas  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  teaching 
experience  required  for  a  state  certificate : 

1.  Diplomas  from  the  regular  state  normal  schools. 

2.  Diplomas  from  any  normal  schools  in  the  state  whose  requirements 
for  admission  and  graduation,  including  training  school  experience,  are 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  Oregon  state  normal  schools,  as  determined  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Diplomas  from  any  chartered  institutions  of  this  state  of  collegiate 
or  university  grade  granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  course  consisting  of 
at  least  five  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  school  system 
of  this  state,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  recitations  per  week  and  thirty-two 
weeks  per  year,  the  State  Board  of  Education  being  the  judge  of  the 
standard  of  such  schools ;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  permit  the  issuance  of  any  state  certificate  or  state  diploma  without 
the  examination  provided  for  in  section  8  of  this  act;  provided  further,  that 
no  certificate  shall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

4.  Holders  of  state  certificates  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  become  candidates  for  a  state  diploma  when  they  have  taught 
thirty  months  with  approved  success  from  the  date  of  their  certificate ; 
provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  issuing 
of  state  diplomas  to  the  pupils  of  state  normal  schools  and  charted  institu- 
tions who  may  graduate  from  such  institutions  before  September  1,  1899, 
under  the  provisions  of  acts  in  force  February  1,  1899. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  COUNTY  PAPERS. 

5.  In  every  examination  held  hereafter,  any  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
county  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  named  branches: 
Orthoc'raphy,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  theory  of  teaching, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  government,  and  Oregon  school  law;  provided, 
that  until  the  examination  to  be  held  in  February,  1900,  applicants  shall  not 
be  examined  in  civil  government  and  Oregon  school  law. 

i5.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  Board  of  County  Examiners,  composed 
of  the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman,  and  two  com- 
petent persons  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  for  such  time  within 
the  term  of  his  office  as  he  may  designate.  Each  member  of  said  board,  two 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $3  a  day,  except 
the  county  school  superintendent,  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  con- 
ducting the  examination  herein  provided  for.  Any  claim  for  compensation 
for  services  under  this  act  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  board  and  audited  by 
the  county  court,  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  county. 

7.  Commencing  at  9  o'clock  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  following 
months,  viz.,  April  and  August,  and  continuing  three  days,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  each  county  shall  hold  a  public  examination  of  applicants  for 
teachers'  county  certificates  for  such  county,  using  the  questions  prepared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  following  the  program  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  at  such  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  designated 
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by  the  superintendent.    Neither  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  nor  any 
member  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  grant  a  private  examination  to  an  appli- 
cant for  a  teacher's  certificate,  except  for  a  temporaiy  permit,  as  hereinafter 
provided.    At  least  ten  days'  notice  by  a  publication  in  a  newspaper,  if 
there  be  one  published  in  the  county,  shall  be  given  by  the  superintendent, 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  of  all  examinations.    The  Board  of  Elxaminers 
shall  issue  certificates  of  such  general  form  as  the  State  Board  of  Education 
may  prescribe  to  all  such  applicants  as  are  found  upon  examination  to 
possess  a  good  moral  character,  requisite  scholarship,  and  ability  to  teach 
and  govern  successfully.    There  shall  be  three  grades  of  certificates  granted 
by  the  board,  at  its  discretion,  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe,  which  grades  of  certificates 
shall  be  as  follows:    The  certificate  of  the  first  grade  shall  be  granted  only 
to  those  who  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  taught  twelve  school 
months  with  approved  success;  and  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  county 
for  three  years.    To  obtain  the  same,  an  applicant  shall  make  a  general 
average  of  not  le«s  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  branches  prescribed  bv  law« 
and  shall  not  fall  below^  seventy  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch :  provided,  that 
whenever  an  applicant  has,  upon  two  successive  examinations,  received 
ninety  per  cent,  or  more  in  one  or  more  branches,  said  applicant  may,  in 
the  next  examination  thereafter,  be  excused  from  examination  upon  such 
branches  and  be  credited  with  the  standing  so  earned ;  provided,  that  the 
county  superintendent  may  indorse  a  first  grade  certificate  in  force  in  any 
other  county  in  the  state  without  examination,  and  said  indorsement  shall 
render  the  said  certificate  valid  in  his  county  during  the  validity  of  the 
original  certificate;  provided,  that  the  superintendent  shall  have  power 
to  revoke  said  certificate  for  the  same  cause  and  in  like  manner  as  those 
granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  of  his  county ;  provided,  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  certificate  is  indorsed,  it  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  such  other  county,  in  a  book  provided  for  such 
purpose.    The  date  of  such  registration  must  be  indorsed  by  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  and  without  such  registration  and 
endorsement  no  first-grade  certificate  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  except 
the  one  for  which  it  was  issued.     A  fee  of  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  superin- 
tendent by  the  teacher  whose  certificate  is  registered  and  indorsed  as  herein 
provided,  which  sum  he  shall  pay  within  ninety  days  to  the  county  treasurer, 
taking  his  receipt  therefor.     All  money  so  collected  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  county  institute  fund.     A  certificate  of  the  second  grade  shall  be  granted 
only  to  those  who  have  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  have  taught 
at  least  three  school  months  with  ability  and  success,  and  shall  be  valid 
throughout  the  county  for  two  years.    To  obtain  the  same  an  applicant 
shall  make  an  average  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  in  all  brancnes  pre- 
scribed by  law^,  and  shall  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch. 
Such  certificate  shall  not  be  renewed,  nor  shall  any  person  be  entitled  to 
receive  more  than  one  second  grade  in  any  one  county ;  provided,  that  more 
than  one  second-grade  certificate  may  be  issued  to  the  same  person  in  a 
county  on  a  regular  public  examination,  as  herein  set  forth,  if  such  person 
has  not  had  the  requisite  experience  for  a  first  grade  certificate.    A  certifi- 
cate of  the  third  grade  shall  be  issued  only  to  those  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.     Such  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  one  year.    To 
obtain  the  same  an  applicant  shall  make  an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy 
per  cent,  in  all  brancnes  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  not  fall  below  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  in  any  one  branch.     Such  certificates  shall  not  be  renewed, 
nor  shall  any  person  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one  third  grade  cei^ 
tificate  in  any  one  county ;  p winded,  that  more  than  one  third  graSe  certifi- 
cate may  be  issued  to  the  same  person  on  a  regular  examination  as  here 
set  forth,  if  such  person  has  not  had  the  requisite  teaching  experience  re- 
quired for  a  second-grade  certificate.      A  certificate  to  be  known  as  a  '*pri- 
mary  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  applicants  therefor  upon  passing  an  ex- 
amination upon  the  subjects  of  reaamg,  writing,  orthography,  the  art  of 
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questioning,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  methods,  which  certifi- 
cate shall  authorize  the  bearer  to  teach  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools 
of  the  state,  not  beyond  the  third  grade ;  provided,  the  applicant  pass  such 
examination  with  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent. ;  provided,  that  such 
teacher  shall  only  be  authorized  to  teach  in  a  graded  school  as  assistant 
teacher.  A  temporary  permit  may  be  issued  by  the  county  superintendent 
in  case  of  necessity,  valid  only  in  the  county  where  issued,  and  valid  only 
until  the  next  regular  public  examination  held  by  the  County  Board  of 
Bxaminers  for  such  county.  A  teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  more 
than  two  temporary  permits  in  a  county,  nor  shall  an  applicant  who  failed 
at  the  last  regular  public  examination  held  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
any  county  be  entitled  to  receive  a  temporary  permit  for  that  or  any  other 
county  in  the  state  ;  provided,  that  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50) 
for  each  temporary  permit  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant  to  the  county 
dchool  superintendent,  who  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer,  taking 
his  receipt  therefor,  and  all  such  fees  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  institute  fund. 

8.  All  examination  papers  for  certificates  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
county  superintendent's  office  as  a  part  of  the  records  thereof,  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  examination. 

9.  On  the  first  day  of  any  county  examination  herein  provided  for,  each 
applicant  for  a  county  teachers'  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  fee  of  $2,  which  shall  be  paid  by  him,  within  fifteen  days,  to  the 
county  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  All  money  so  received  by  the 
county  treasurer  shall  become  a  part  of  the  county  institute  fund;  provided, 
that  in  no  case  in  which  an  applicant  shall  fail  to  receive  a  certificate  shall 
the  fee  be  refunded. 

10.  He  shall  submit  the  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers to  applicants  for  state  papers,  according  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  shall  conduct  the  examination,  and  shall  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  examination  transmit  all  such  examination  papers,  unmarked,  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  submit  them  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  grading. 
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The  question  most  frequently  referred  to  this  office  for  adjudication  is  the 
one  pertaining  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  school  meetings,  hence  we 
have  deemed  it  best  to  quote  the  law  in  full.  The  law  is  easy  of  application, 
and  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  concerned  that  this,  as  well  as  all 
school  law,  is  mandatory,  and  hence  should  be  strictly  followed. 

The  law  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  In  all  school  districts  in  this  state  now  created  or  that  shall 
hereafter  be  created,  any  citizen  of  this  state,  male  or  female,  married  or 
unmarried,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  election  or  school  meeting, 
who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  in  the  district  thirty  (3<)> 
days  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  or  election,  and  who  has  property 
in  the  distrfct  of  the  value  of  at  least  $100,  as  shown  by  the  last  precedintr 
county  assessment,  upon  which  he  or  she  is  required  to  pay  a  tax ;  provided. 
that  in  districts  of  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  women  who  are  wid- 
ows and  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age  who  have  children 
in  the  district  of  school  age,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  district 
thirty  (30)  days,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting^ 
for  the  election  of  school  directors  or  school  clerk. 

Section  2.  All  school  districts  in  this  state  having  a  school  population  of 
two  thousand  or  over,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  census,  shall  be 
subdivided  into  voting  wards  by  the  directors  of  such  district,  such  wards  to 
conform  as  near  as  possible  to  the  city  wards  comprised  in  its  boundaries. 
The  board  of  directors  of  all  such  districts  shall  establish  at  least  one  polling 
place  in  each  ward,  the  judge  and  clerks  of  which  shall  be  qualified  electors 
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within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  residents  of  such  ward  ;  and  each  elector 
shall  be  required  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  in  that  ward  in  which  he  or  she 
resides. 

Both  husband  and  wife  may  vote  at  a  school  meeting  if  each  pays  a  tax 
on  at  least  $100. 

If  the  husband  only  is  taxed  and  there  are  children  of  school  age  in  the 
family,  the  husband  only  can  vote. 

Only  legal  voters  are  legal  petitioners  on  petitions  asking  for  changes  in 
school  district  boundaries. 

In  case  a  man  marries  a  widow  with  children  and  does  not  adopt  said 
children  except  so  far  as  the  marriage  may  adopt  them,  who  has  said  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  the  mother  or  stepfather — as  provided  for  in  the  school 
law:? 

fYom  the  department's  understanding  of  the  facts  in  the  case  submitted, 
the  stepfather  voluntarily  assumed  the  care  and  support  of  his  stepchildren, 
and  he  now  occupies  the  relation  of  parent  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  his  liabili- 
ties are  those  of  parent  to  child,  and  he  should  be,  and  I  think  is,  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  a  parent. 

SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 

f^m  time  to  time  many  questions  of  a  complex  nature  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  determination.  These 
questions  have  come  up  from  boards  of  directors,  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  others,  and  in  settlement  have  required  considerable  time  in  the  matter 
of  investigation  and  research.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  have  declined  to 
render  decisions  unless  they  have  been  previously  referred  to  the  county 
superintendents  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  In  other  instances 
we  have  waived  this  form  in  order  to  the  more  readily  advance  the  school 
interests  by  an  immediate  decision  upon  the  difficulties  presented.  Below 
is  given  an  abstract  of  the  more  important  decisions  rendered  during  the 
present  biennial  term. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Public  moneys  cannot  be  expended  by  boards  of  directors  for  school  sites 
or  for  building,  completing,  or  repairing  schoolhouses.  Neither  can  such 
public  moneys  be  expended  for  school  seats,  pianos,  or  for  other  costly  and 
expensive  fixed  furniture.  "School  funds,"  as  defined  here,  refer  to  the 
public  moneys  received  from  county  school  tax  and  the  irreducible  state 
school  fund.  It  is  held  here,  likewise,  that  said  school  funds  cannot  be  ex- 
pended for  a  course  of  lectures,  special  writing  classes,  physical  training 
classes,  etc.  This  opinion  does  not  apply  to  school  districts  having  four 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  such  districts  special  privileges  are 
granted  boards  of  education. 

The  county  school  siiberintendent  can  only  apportion  the  school  funds  to 
districts  that  have  been  legally  enumerated  and  that  reports  have  been  duly 
filed,  and  therefore  he  cannot  apportion  any  part  of  such  sum  to  districts  or- 
ganized after  the  annual  meeting. 

The  board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  use  the  common  school  fund  for 
the  payment  of  attorney's  fees  in  a  suit  in  which  the  district  is  either  plain- 
tiff or  defendant. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a  school  district  to  pay  all  warrants  issued  by 
the  board  of  directors,  or  a  quorum  of  such  board,  when  the  claims  against 
the  district  have  been  properly  audited  by  the  board,  and  the  orders  are 
drawn  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

In  case  of  a  district  in  which  there  is  only  one  pupil  to  attend  school  and 
not  residents  enough  to  furnish  the  required  numoer  of  school  officers,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  when  he  apportioned  the  school  fund 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  to  apportion  such  dis- 
trict in  his  county  its  proportionate  share  of  said  funa.  The  superintendent 
has  no  discretion  in  this  respect.    He  shall  apportion  to  each  district  in  his 
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county  which  has  reported  to  him  as  required  by  law.  The  or^nization  and 
the  report  required  by  law  are  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  apportion- 
ment. He  must  be  gfoverned  by  the  records  in  his  office  in  making  the  ap- 
portionment, and  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  district  to 
share  in  the  fund,  this  question  must  be  determined  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

CONTRACTING  INDEBTEDNESS. 

A  board  can,  of  their  own  motion,  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
upon  the  question  of  contracting  a  bonded  indebt^ness,  without  first  being 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  ten  legal  voters  of  the  district. 

If  an  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  taxable 
property  the  district  can  contract  an  additional  indebtedness  for  building  a 
schoolhouse,  until  the  total  indebtedness  for  that  purpose  equals  said  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and  may  issue  any  written  evidence  of  the 
indebtedness  as  may  be  auly  and  legally  authorized,  provided  the  same  does 
not  in  any  manner  come  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state. 

Directors  of  a  school  district  have  not  the  legal  right  to  sell  and  convey 
the  property  owned  by  a  district  without  such  authority  being  first  given 
them  by  the  district. 

When  a  school  district  raises  money  by  taxation  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  use  the  whole  amount  for  that  purpose,  the 
district  has  the  power,  at  an  annual  meeting,  to  divert  the  remainder  to  some 
other  use.  School  districts  are  corporations,  and  qualified  electors  in  the 
districts  have  absolute  control  over  funds  raised  by  taxation,  unless  their 
IK)wer  is  limited  by  law. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS  AND  BOARDS. 

Directors  and  clerks  are  expected  to  qualify  immediately  when  elected 
The  opinion  is  expressed  here,  however,  that  this  duty  is  not  strictly  oblig- 
atory under  the  law,  as  in  many  cases  citizens  of  school  districts  have  been 
elected  to  such  office  when  not  present  at  the  meeting  or  not  present  in  the 
state.  Ordinarily,  it  is  expected  that  they  quality  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  of  notice  of  election.  In  case  of  failure  of  a  director  elected  to  qualify 
within  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  office  should  be  declared  vacant. 

The  district  clerk  is  ex  officio  treasurer,  and  it  is  his  dutv  to  account  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  annual  school  meeting  for  all  moneys  com- 
ing into  his  hands,  and  for  all  amounts  paid  out  by  him  belonging  to  the 
district,  etc.  No  person  other  than  the  district  clerk  has  a  right  to  receive 
the  public  funds  of  the  district.  With  this  in  view,,  the  clerk  of  each  school 
district  is  required  to  furnish  a  sufficient  bond,  amounting  to  not  less  than 
double  the  probable  amount  of  all  school  moneys  that  usually  come  into 
his  hands. 

Boards  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
school  libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  right,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  definite  amounts  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law.  It  is  not 
meant  here  that  textbooks  in  general  shall  be  supplied  to  all  pupils  attend- 
ing the  school,  but  the  implied,  direct  meaning  of  the  law  clearly  refers  to 
the  purchase  of  such  books  for  library  and  other  general  uses,  and  for  the 
daily  convenience  of  the  school,  and  that  such  books  are  for  general  use  of 
the  school  only.  It  is  not  meant  here  that  the  directors  can,  under  the  law. 
furnish  free  textbooks  for  the  pupils. 

Two  members  of  a  board  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  charts, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  their  schools,  but  such  contract  must 
be  made  by  a  vote  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  legally  called. 
The  school  district  is  bound  by  such  contract.  The  third  member  of  the 
board  cannot  legally  refuse  to  approve  such  contract,  although  the  claim 
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may  be  set  up  that  such  apparatus,  etc.,  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  His  opinion,  however,  that  such  apparatus  is  unnecessary  is  not 
sufficient  ground  to  vitiate  the  contract  regularly  made  by  a  quorum  of  the 
board. 

If  a  person  has  the  requisite  qualifications  for  school  director  or  school 
clerk,  only  said  person  has  the  requisite  qualifications  for  school  director  or 
school  clerk. 

School  clerks  bonds  require  a  fifty  cent  revenue  stamp. 

The  director  who  is  serving  his  third  year  as  such  under  an  election,  is 
the  oldest  director  in  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  as  such  entitled  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  board,  and  at  all  school  meetings,  regular  or 
special,  and  he  is  the  proper  person  to  sign  the  call  for  a  special  meeting. 

^*A**  is  a  director  of  a  district  of  his  county;  he  sends  in  his  resignation 
to  the  board;  it  is  accepted  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  by  the 
clerk.  Before  his  successor  is  elected,  or  even  notices  have  been  posted,  he 
concluded  he  did  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the  board.  He  afterwards  joins 
with  the  retiring  member  of  the  board  in  a  contract  with  the  teacher  for  five 
months.  The  contract  is  only  signed  by  himself  and  the  retiring  director. 
Is  he  a  legal  director  of  this  district  after  resigning  and  having  his  resigna- 
tion accepted?  Is  this  contract  valid?  Decided  that  "A"  was  a  director  de 
factOy  and  the  contract  was,  in  this  respect,  a  valid  one. 

A  school  district  failed  to  post  up  notices  of  annual  school  meeting  owing 
to  absence  of  clerk;  but  three  legal  voters— a  director,  a  taxpayer,  and  a 
lady  patron — met  at  a  private  residence,  held  a  meeting,  and  elected  a  di- 
rector for  three  years,  and  a  district  clerk.  Reflecting  on  the.  irregularity 
of  the  meeting,  and  fearing  its  validity,  the  board  put  up  notices  of  another 
annual  election  to  be  held  ten  days  later.  This  was  done,  and  a  different 
person  was  elected  director  and  the  same  person  was  elected  clerk.  The 
question  asked,  **Wa8  either  of  the  elections  valid?  If  so,  which?^'  It  was 
decided  from  the  data  given  that  neither  of  the  meetings  was  regular  or 
legal,  and  that  each  election  of  director  and  clerk  was  irregular  and  illegal. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  district  by  a  vote  of 
two  of  the  directors,  but  this  action  must  be  taken  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board,  of  which  said  meeting  each  member  of  the  board  must 
have  received  due  notice.  But  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  without  good 
cause,  and  the  material  reasons  therefor  shall  be  spread  upon  the  recor£  by 
the  district  clerk. 

The  right  to  employ  teachers  rests  with  the  board  of  directors,  and  this 
authority  can  be  exercised  by  no  other  body.  This  rule  applies  to  all  elec- 
tions of  teachers,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  school  year.  All  vacancies,  likewise,  must  be  filled  by  a  vote  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

CERTIFICATES. 

1.  In  case  a  teacher  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  County  Board  of 
ElxaminerB  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  county  certificate,  if  any, 
and  the  grade  of  his  papers,  methodically  set  forth,  should  be  inclosed  in  the 
papers  forwarded  to  the  state  board. 

2.  If  the  markings  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  be  reversed,  then 
in  that  case  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  authority  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  equal  grade  with  county  certificate  that  should  issue 
in  compliance  with  the  merits  of  the  examination  papers  submitted  in  such 
case. 

In  case  a  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the 
teacher  takes  valid  appeal  to  the  Sfate  Board  of  Education  relative  to  the 
same,  then  it  is  held  that  the  teacher  may  continue  his  school  during  the 
pendency  of  the  appeal. 

Teachers'  temporary  certificates  or  permits  hold  only  until  the  next  regu- 
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lar,  semi-annual,  public  examination,  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  said  permit, 
and,  a  teacher  holding  such  temporary  certificate  or  permit,  cannot  legally 
continue  his  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  such  certificate 
ceases. 

A  person  must  hold  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  a  state  diploma,  or  a 
state  certificate  in  force  in  Oregon,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
county  school  superintendent. 

In  case  a  county  superintendent,  in  oflBce,  does  not  hold  a  certificate  or 
diploma  as  required  by  law,  he  may  appear  before  his  own  county  board  for 
an  examination  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate. 

A  candidate's  experience  as  county  school  superintendent  shall  not  be 
considered  as  teaching  experience  by  the  county  clerk  when  placing  such 
candidate's  name  on  an  official  ballot  for  county  school  superintendent. 

Any  person  holding  a  state  paper  other  than  a  state  life  diploma,  bearing 
date  prior  to  May  20,  1899,  applying?  for  a  state  certificate  or  state  diploma 
under  the  provisions  of  the  **Daly  Bill,"  will  be  required  to  undergo  the  full 
examination  on  all  subjects  prescribed  in  subdivision  6  of  section  8  of  said 
bill,  before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Any  applicant  may  secure  as  many  second  and  third  grade  certificates  as 
there  are  counties  in  the  state,  and  as  many  first  g^ade  certificates  in  any 
county  as  such  applicant  may  pass  an  examination  for. 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

The  legal  holidays  established  by  law  in  this  state  are  the  following: 
Each  Sunday,  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of  February,  thirtieth 
day  of  May,  fourth  day  of  July,  first  Monday  in  September,  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  and  any  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout  the  state, 
or  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  state  as  a  day  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday. 

SCHOOL  RESIDENCE. 

The  school  residence  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  bona  fide  residence 
of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

A  pupil  is  not  entitled  to  free  tuition  except  in  the  district  where  his 
parent  or  guardian  resides,  unless  said  tuition  is  remitted  in  a  district  other 
than  that  in  which  his  parent  or  guardian  has  his  legal  residence. 

1.  Boards  of  directors  have  under  the  law  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  district,  and  they  may  admit  pupils  from  adjacent  districts 
to  school  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  best. 

2.  All  youths  in  this  state  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  race,  or  religion,  are  entitled  to  the  same  school  facilities  in 
the  following  schools :  (a)  In  all  schools  unsupported  by  local  district  tax. 
(b)  In  all  schools  supported  by  district  tax  and  establishing  and  maintaining 
kindergarten  schools.  In  all  other  school  districts  supported  by  local  tax 
and  not  maintaining  kindergarten  schools,  then  the  legal  age  for  admission 
is  placed  from  six  to  twenty-one  years.  In  all  such  districts  the  directors 
may  admit  outside  pupils  to  school  who  are  not  over  twenty-one  years  old, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  arranged.  Tuition,  however,  must  be  paid.  It 
is  held  here  that  in  no  case  can  a  person  over  twenty-one  years  be  legally 
admitted  as  a  pupil  in  a  public  school.  A  person  who  having  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application  for  admission 
to  the  public  school,  is  debarred  from  school  privileges  under  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

3.  Outside  pupils  being  admitted  to  the  public  school,  they  must  pay  the 
tuition  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  have  their 
tuition  paid  out  of  the  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  in  which  they 
hold  their  residence. 
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TEACHERS. 

In  case  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  board  of  directors,  he  may  take  an 
appeal  from  the  action  of  said  board  in  dismissing  him  to  the  county  super- 
intendent; thence  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  thence 
to  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  state.  ,The  prerogatives  of  the 
teacher  in  such  cases  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  law,  and  the  board  can 
adopt  no  measures  that  can  prevent  the  teacher  from  making  full  defense. 
In  such  case  the  teacher  may  appear  by  attorney  if  he  so  determines.  This 
opinion,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  teacher  who  seeks  to  recover  his  wages 
under  a  contract.  In  such  case  he  must  bring  a  direct  suit  at  law  if  he  seeks 
to  recover  wages  upon  contract  or  otherwise. 

1.  The  teacher's  salary  is  determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  in- 
cimibent  upon  the  board  to  contract  with  and  employ  duly  qualified  teachers 
in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  contract  should  specify  the  salary  per 
month  or  per  year,  and,  when  the  contract  is  fully  completed,  to  hand  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  the  teacher  and  file  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerK. 
The  teacher  employed  must  hold  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made,  and  the  said  certificate  must  cover  the  entire  time  of  the 
teacher's  service  specified  in  the  contract. 

2.  When  a  board  of  directors  has  fully  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  all  of  the  specifications  duly  mentioned  and  the  contract  signed, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  teacher's  salary  cannot  be  reduced  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  employed,  unless  with  his  consent;  and  if  reduced  with- 
out his  consent,  the  school  district,  as  a  public  corporation,  is  liable  for  his 
wages. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  a  direct  lien  against  the  school  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  clerk,  who  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  district.  The 
said  lien  does  not  apply  to  any  special  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  district  clerk, 
but  to  any  and  all  public  school  funds  of  whatever  source  in  his  hands  at  the 
time  such  lien  is  placed. 

4.  A  public  school  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  time  lost 
in  attending  teacher's  examinations.  He  is  entitled,  however,  under  the 
law  to  his  wages  for  two  days  in  order  to  attend  the  annual  county  institute. 

5.  A  teacher  under  contract  does  not  lose  his  wages  during  the  time  for 
which  school  is  closed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  in  the 
school,  and,  unless  extraordinary  and  controlling  circumstances  dictate 
otherwise,  he  is  entitled  to  full  wages  under  contract  during  such  period. 
Common  reason  dictates  that  the  teacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  public 
misfortune  of  the  district  during  his  term  of  service  under  contract. 

6.  The  teacher's  contract  with  the  board  of  directors  binds  the  district 
for  his  wages  during  the  entire  period  of  his  employment  without  reference 
to  subsequent  circumstances,  unless  it  be  his  dismissal  for  incompetency  or 
other  good  and  substantial  cause.  The  fact  that  school  patrons  removing 
from  the  district  with  their  children  to  the  extent  that  the  school  attendance 
has  been  wholly  eliminated,  does  not  debar  the  teacher  from  securing  his 
wages  unless  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  the  same. 

7.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he 
is  employed.  And  although  the  persannel  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
wholly  changed  during  such  period,  his  term  of  service  is  not  necessarily  re- 
duced. Changes  in  the  board  of  directors  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  con- 
tract does  not  lessen  the  liability  of  the  district. 

8.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  school 
month  upon  evidence  that  proper  service  has  been  rendered  under  his  con- 
tract. But  the  school  directors  should  be  especially  careful  that  the  wages 
for  the  last  month  under  contract  should  not  be  paid  until  the  teacher's  re- 
port has  been  received,  examined,  accepted,  and  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
district  clerk.  When  the  teacher  presents  his  warrant  to  the  school  clerk 
for  payment,  and  there  being  no  funds  in  the  district  treasury  to  pay  the 
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same,  then  the  warrant  should  be  indorsed  by  the  clerk  "Not  paid  for  the 
want  of  funds/'  from  which  date  the  warrant  should  draw  interest  at  the 
legal  rate.  This  opinion  is  applicable  to  teachers  in  service  of  all  public 
school  districts  in  this  state,  except  in  districts  having  a  population  of  four 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  1  n  all  such  districts  it  is  especially  mentioned 
that  school  warrants  shall  not  draw  interest. 

9.  School  warrants  i^ued  for  salary  of  teachers  do  not  take  precedence 
over  warrants  drawn  for  other  purposes.  When  there  are  outstanding  war- 
rants against  a  school  district  the  clerk  may  pay  those  first  presented.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  money  of  each  year  be  exclusively  applied  to  pay  for 
schools  taught  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  levied.  Where  the  clerk  has 
money  in  his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  warrant,  which,  upon 
presentation,  he  refuses  to  pay,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  mandamus. 

10.  In  order  to  receive  his  monthly  salary,  the  teacher  must  hold  a  valid 
warrant  issued  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  clerk  of  the  board,  and  the  clerk  cannot  pay  out  school  funds  unless  such 
warrant,  duly  signed,  is  presented  by  the  teacher.  School  warrants  are 
legal  only  when  issued  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  at  a  regu- 
lar or  special  meeting.  If  two  of  the  directors  vote  for  the  issuance  of  war- 
rants, such  warrants  are  legal  liens  against  the  district.  In  issuing  «rar- 
rants,  the  school  directors,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble,  should  be 
particularly  careful  that  such  warrants  be  issued  only  for  actual  indebtedness 
of  the  district. 

USE  AND  CARE  OF  SCHOOL  HOUS£S. 

1.  Primarily  the  public  school  house  is  built  for  public  school  purposes 
only.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  ordinarily  made  in  all  districts  in  case  of 
holding  the  annual  school  meeting,  or  special  school  meetings,  regularly 
called  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  district.  If  the  board  of  directors 
should  deem  best  to  make  other  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  evening  schools, 
singing  schools,  literary  societies,  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  and  expressed  that  some  g^uarantee  be  given  that  the  parties  thus 
occupying  the  school  house  shall  be  responsible  for  its  proper  use  and  protec- 
tion. Also  that  the  building,  grounds,  appurtenances,  and  property  of  the 
school  children  shall  be  safe  from  defacement  and  injury,  and  the  rooms  to 
be  left  in  as  good  condition  as  when  occupied. 

2.  Should  boards  of  directors  determine  to  grant  the  public  school  house 
for  the  purposes  designated,  then  such  privileges  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  and  the  conditions  of  the  same  explicitly  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned. 

3.  A  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  care  of  the  school  house  after 
school  hours.  Boards  of  directors  are  the  proper  custodians  and  controllers 
of  school  property  under  the  law,  and  they  cannot  compel  the  teacher  to  have 
an  oversight  of  the  school  property,  unless  such  provisions  are  understood 
and  set  forth  in  the  teacher^s  contract. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  government  of  public  schools  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  therein,  made  in  pursuance  of  section  3, 
subdivision  3,  Oregon  school  laws.  Revised  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, October  1, 1900. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 
APPEALS. 


Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  order  of  the  district  board  of  directors  in 
any  matter  of  law  or  of  facts  (pertaining  to  his  tK-hool  district)  may,  within  ten  dav8 
after  the  rendition  of  such  decision  or  the  making  of  such  order,  appeal  therefrom  to  the 
i'ounty  superintendent  of  the  countv ;  provided  further,  that  this  right  of  appeal  shall 
hf  open  to  all  in  relation  to  all  school  dimculties  and  complications  occurring  in  school 
districts. 

RULE  II. 

The  basis  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  a  complaint,  filed  by  the  party. aggrieved  with 
the  county  superintendent,  within  the  time  for  taking  the  appeal. 

RULE  III. 

The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  errors  complained  of  in  a  plain  and  concise  manner. 

RULE  IV. 

The  county  superintendent  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  such  complaint 
In  his  office,  notify  the  clerk  of  the  proper  district,  in  writing,  of  the  taking  of  such  ap- 
peal, and  the  latter  shall,  within  ten  days  after  being  thus  notified,  file  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  relating  to 
the  decision  complained  of,  which  transcript  shall  be  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  clerk 
of  the  district. 

RULE  V. 

After  the  filing  of  the  transcripts  aforesaid  in  his  office,  the  county  superintendent 
shall  notify,  in  writing,  all  persons  adversely  interested  of  the  time  and  place  where  the 
matter  of  appeal  will  be  heard  by  him. 

RULE  VI. 

At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  the  hearing,  he  shall  hear  and  receive  testimony  for  either 

Sarty,  and  for  that  purpose  may  administer  oaths  if  necessary:  and  he  shall  make  such 
ecislon  as  may  be  Just  and  equitable,  which  shall  be  final,  unless  appealed  from  as  pro- 
vided in  the  following  rule : 


An  appeal  may  be  taken  flrom  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  taking  appeals 
from  the  district  board  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  nearly  as  applicable,  except  that 
he  shall  give  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent,  and  the 
like  notice  shall  be  given  the  adverse  party.  And  the  decision  when  made  shall,  so  far 
as  the  school  department  is  concerned,  be  final.  This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all 
cases,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  in  any  case  of  sufficient  importance  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  may  bring  the  matter  before  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  determination. 

TEACHERS*  EXAMINATIONS. 

RULE  VIII. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  to  the  several  county  supcrin- 
tendent«,  in  time  for  the  public  examination  of  teachers,  on  the  second  Wednesdays  of 
Febroai^,  May  and  August,  printed  lists  of  uniform  uuestions.  prepared  by  the  State 
lioard  of  Examiners,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  herein  prescribed  for  the  government 
of  county  superintendents. 
5 
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RULE  IX. 

At  the  public  examinations  of  tenehera  provided  by  law,  the  county  superintendent 
shall  use  the  uniform  questions  furnished  by  the  slate  superintendent,  and  the  slffna- 
tures  of  all  assistant  examiners  shall  appear  on  all  certificates  Issued  at  these  examlns- 
tlons. 

RULE  X. 

Two  (2)  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

RULE  XI. 

Applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  who  were  absent  at  its  openlof:. 

RULE  XII. 

No  applicant  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any  perron 
during  the  examination,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  president. 

RULE  XIII. 

All  applicants  shall  begin  in  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  no  recess  shall  lie 
taken  until  that  subject  is  linishea. 

RULE  XIV. 

Applicants  are  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  as  far  as  practicable.  Full 
credits  will  be  given  only  when  answers  are  correct  in  fiEtct  and  in  form. 


No  applicant  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  text  book  in  his  possession  during  the  bount 
of  examination. 

RULE  XVI. 

All  applicants  must  indorse  their  papers  with  their  numbers  and  the  name  of  the 
subject  and  date  of  examination  ;  and  all  entries  on  the  record  book  kept  by  the  county 
superintendent  for  this  purpo«e  shall  be  made  on  these  numbers  only.  The  names  af 
the  applicants  shall  not  be  entered  upon  the  register  until  the  close  of  the  examination; 
but  shall,  with  the  number  and  the  name,  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  examina- 
tion on  blank  cards,  which  shall  be  kept  In  a  sealed  envelope  till  the  close  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

RULE  XVII. 

No  member  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  anyone  the  standing  of  any  applicant 
on  any  study  during  the  examination. 

RULE  XVIII. 

All  examination  questions  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  state  superintendent  to  the 
several  county  superintendents,  who  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  said  questions  until 
the  examinations  commence.  The  questions  shall  be  inclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  which 
are  not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  fixed  for  the  examination,  and  then  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  class— all  the  applicants  being  seated  and  ready 
to  begin  their  work.  A  member  of  the  board  shall  hold  the  package  of  questions  up  be- 
fore the  class  to  show  that  the  seal  has  not  been  broken. 

RULE  XIX. 

Applicants  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  time  set  for  the  diflRerent  branches  and 
to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be 
examined. 

RULE  XX. 

No  applicant  for  a  stat«  paper  shall  place  bis  name  on  an  examination  paper,  and 
the  state  superintendent  shall  submit  no  manuscript  to  the  State  Board  of  Kxamlners 
which  contains  the  name  of  un  applicant. 

RULE  XXI. 

The  examiner  shall  give  to  each  applicant  for  a  state  paper  at  the  begin! ng  of  the  ex- 
amination, a  number,  which  number  shall  be  placed  on  each  half  sheet  in  lieu  of  the 
applicant's  name. 

RULE  XXII. 

The  applicant's  name,  number,  and  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  sent  by  the  examiner  to  the  state  superintendent  In 
a  sealed  envelop*^  which  shall  not  be  opened  until  the  day  set  for  the  meeUng  of  the8t»te 
Board  of  Education,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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BUIiiB  XXIII. 

AppllcantD  for  state  certlAcates  will  be  allowed  trialn  at  three  consecutive  Hesslons  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  In  which  to  complete  the  examination.  Applicants  holding 
state  certiflcates,  issued  subsequent  to  May  20, 1899,  will  l>e  allowed  trials  at  anv  two  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  during  the  validity  of  tlie  certitlcate  held, 
in  which  to  complete  the  examination  for  a  state  diploma.  During  the  limiLs  herein 
tixed  reexamination  will  not  be  required  upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ing has  been  attained. 

BULK  XXIV. 

Examinations  for  state  papers  will  be  held  in  the  several  counftles,  commencing  at 
9  o'clock  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  and  August,  and  continuing  three  days. 

BULK  XXV. 

Every  applicant,  before  receiving  his  certiflcate,  must  subscribe  to  the  following:  I 
do  hereby  certify  that  prior  to  this  examination  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  questions 
proposed,  and  have  neither  given  nor  received  any  aid  during  the  progress  of  the  same. 

BULB  XXVI. 

In  examinations  for  permits,  the  county  superintendents  shall  not  use  the  same 
questions  as  at  the  last  preceding  public  examination,  but  questions  of  the  same  grade 
and  number  shall  be  used. 

BULE  XXVII. 

Examinations  of  teachers  shall  in  every  case  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  writ- 
ing *  and  the  questions  and  answers,  IndorKod  with  the  candidate's  name  and  the  date 
of  the  examinations,  shall  be  Hied  in  the  otnce  of  the  county  superintendent  and  kept 
as  a  part  of  its  permanent  records  for  one  year. 

•  BULB  XXVIII. 

County  superlntendentA  must  require  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certlflcates,  who 
are  not  personally  known  to  them  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  to  present  satisfactory 
written  testimonials  to  that  effect  from  two  or  more  persons  of  respectable  standing. 
Such  testimonials  shall  be  tiled  with  the  examination  papers,  and  shall  remain  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  for  one  year. 

BULE  XXIX. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  any  certiflcate  obtained  by  fraud  or  misrep- 
resentation as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or  when  the  holder  has  been  guilt v  of 
gross  immorality  since  the  certiflcate  was  granted.  But  no  certiflcate  shall  be  revoked 
unless  the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  notlfled  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  shall 
have  had  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against  them,  nor  unless  the  charges  shall  have 
been  ftilly  proved :  provided,  that  in  all  cases  where  personal  acknowledgement  of  guilt 
is  made  by  the  holder,  the  certiflcate  may  be  annulled  without  trial. 

BULB  XXX. 

The  action  of  the  county  superintendent  in  revoking  a  certiflcate  is  subject  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  silting  for  that  purpose,  and  the  decision  in 
such  case,  when  reached,  shall  be  flnal. 

BUIiE  XXXI. 

The  county  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals,  conducting  public  examinations,  or  for 
the  ocjnsideratlon  of  all  questions  that  mav  advance  the  best  Interests  of  the  public 
schools  in  his  county.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 
in  the  county  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient  bv  the  county  superintendent;  pro- 
vided, that  the  public  quarterly  examination  shall  be  held  as  provided  in  section  19  of 
the  school  law. 

BULE  XXXII. 

In  any  case  where  a  certiflcate  has  been  revoked  as  set  forth  in  Rule  XXIX,  no  cer- 
tiflcate shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person  in  the  same  county,  or  in  any  other  county 
in  the  state  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  revocation,  unless  the  dwislon  of  the 
cM>unty  superintendent  in  revoking  the  certiflcate  shall  have  been  duly  reversed  on  ap- 
peal to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners. 

BULE  XXXIII. 

In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  appellant  shall  give  due  notice  (In  writing)  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
his  intention  in  the  premises  similarly  and  within  the  same  time  as  specifled  for  school 
district  appeals  in  Kule  II.  Within  ten  days  after  such  notice  has  been  received,  the 
county  superintendent  may  cause  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  convened  for 
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the  purpose  of  hearing  the  appeal.  The  county  Ruperiutendent  may  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  appellant  and  all  Important  witne^-seSf  in  case  the  game  is  deemed  advisable 
for  the  more  intelligent  and  equitable  examination  of  the  appeal.  Copies  of  written 
testimony,  affidavits,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on 
file  In  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

RULE  XXXIV. 

In  case  the  applicant  Intends  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  notice  of  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion, notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  county  superintendent  of  his 
Intention.  The  basis  of  the  appeal  shall  be  a  complaint,  filed  in  writing,  by  the  applicant 
with  the  Su)>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  county  superintendent,  within 
the  time  for  taking  appeals.  The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  gradlngs  complained  of 
in  a  plain  and  concise  manner,  spccillcallv  stating  the  branch  or  branches  and  the  an- 
swer or  answers  in  which  the  applicant  believes  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  has 
done  him  an  injustice.  Within  ten  days  after  said  notice  has  been  filed  on  him,  the 
county  superintendent  shall  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
questions  used  at  the  examination,  together  with  the  candidate's  answers  thereto,  and 
also  such  other  information  bearing  on  the  case  as  he  may  deem  pertinent.  All  such 
questions  and  manuscripts  must  be  returned  to  the  county  superintendent  as  soon  as 
the  appeal  is  determined.  After  the  manuscripts  have  been  filed  In  his  ofllce,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify,  in  writing,  all  persons  interested,  of  the 
time  and  place  when  the  matter  of  the  appeal  will  be  heard  by  him.  At  the  time  thus 
fixed  for  the  hearing,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  hear  and  receive 
testimony  for  each  party,  and  for  that  purpose  may  administer  oaths,  if  necessary,  and 
he  shall  make  such  detrlsion  as  may  be  Just  and  equitable  and,  when  the  aforesaid  de- 
cision has  been  made,  he  shall  immediately  notify  all  persons  interested  of  his  decision. 

RULE  XXXV. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  certificates 
only  upon  apix'al  from  county  superintendents,  and  then  onlyln  case  it  appears  thai 
the  county  superintendent  has  done  the  candidate  substantial  injustice  in  the  imme- 
diate examination  and  in  the  grade  awarded  by  him ;  provided,  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  may  require  the  appellant  to  pass  such  additional  examination  on 
any  or  all  of  the  branches  upon  which  tne  appeal  is  based  as  he  may  deem  right  and 
proper  in  the  premises. 

RULE    XXXVI. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  (or  such  of  them  as  he  may  call  to  his  assistance),  shall  have  the  right  to 
decide  all  appeals  from  county  superintendents  relative  to  examinations  set  forth  in 
Rules  XXXI V  and  XXXV.  No  appeals  shall  be  heard  unless  notice  thereof,  in  writing, 
shall  have  been  first  given  to  the  county  superintendent  by  the  person  appealing,  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  examination,  nor  unless  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have 
been  transmitted,  with  the  papers  relating  to  the  case,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Publi<' 
Instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

RULE  XXXVII. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  may  dismiss  all  pupils  under  eight 
years  of  age  after  a  four  hours'  session  each  day,  or,  where  that  is  not  practicable,  may 
allow  to  pupils  of  that  age  recesses  of  such  length  that  the  actual  confinement  in  the 
school  room  shall  not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  naif  per  day. 

RULE  XXXVIII. 

Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversight  over  the  conduct  and  habits  <if 
the  pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  also  at  the  recesses  and  intermissions,  and 
while  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

RULE  XXXIX. 

It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will  be  constantly  maintained 
in  all  public  schcx>ls;  but  teachers  are  cautioned  against  displays  of  ill-temper  and  un- 
due severity  In  the  school  room. 

RULE  XL. 

In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the  teacher  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  schw)!,  he  may  susiwiid  a  pupil,  and  shall  immediately  notify  the 
directors  of  the  district  thereof.  The  directors  shall  forthwith  meet  and  consider  the 
matter,  and  if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher  and  think  the  case  calls  for  further 
punishment,  they  may  expel  the  pupil  from  the  school. 

RULE  XLI. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  laws  of 
society,  and  for  the  government  under  which  they  live. 
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RULE  XLII. 

Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  school  room,  and  shall  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  open  at  each 
intermission,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  shall  require 
his  pupils  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage  healthful  play  at  recesses,  but  he 
shjBM  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous  and  immoral  games  and  amusements. 

RULE  XLIIl. 

Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  It  shall  be  their  duty,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
direct  and  control  the  studies  of  their  pupils;  to  arrange  them  in  proper  classes,  and  to 
decide,  subject  to  these  rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each  shall  pursue:  provided^ 
the  said  direction  and  control  of  studies,  and  the  arrangement  of  classes  shall  be  in  ac- 
rt>rdance  with  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

RULE  XLIV. 

Teachers  shall  follow  the  state  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

RULE  XLV. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  carefully  note  in  a  register  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  the  attendance,  standing  and  classification  of  pupils ;  a  copy  of  nls  program ; 
the  point  in  the  state  course  of  study  where  each  class  t>egan  and  closed,  and  such  other 
data  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  require. 

RULE  XLVI. 

When  a  contract  has  been  made  with  any  district  school  board  the  teacher  shall  im- 
mediately send  the  county  school  superintendent  a  duplicate  of  such  contract,  using  the 
f(inn  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

RULE  XLVII. 

In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in  the  state,  where  there  are  pupils  of  the 
proper  age  and  degree  of  advancement,  classes  may  be  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  studies,  to  wit :  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  flfth  readers ;  orthography 
(embracing  pronunciation  and  word  analysis);  penmanship;  primary,  elementary 
(mental),  and  practical  arithmetic;  elementary  and  comprehenKive  geography;  begin- 
ners'and  advanced  grammar;  United  States  history  and  civil  government :  elementary 
natural  science;  common  school  literature;  citizenship;  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
vocal  music.  In  such  schools  no  branches  additional  to  these  shall  be  taught,  unless  the 
directors  so  order  by  positive  vote ;  and  in  no  case  shall  teachers  neglect  the  classes  pur- 
suing the  above  named  studies  in  order  to  make  room  for  any  additional  branches.  In 
high  schools  and  other  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  following  named  studies  may  be 
taught  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  to  wit:  Latin,  physical  geographv,  algebra, 
geometry,  geolc^y,  general  history  (advanced),  composition,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  pnllosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  book  keeping,  science  of  government,  and  vocal 
music ;  provided^  that  the  state  series  of  text  books,  as  net  forth  in  Rule  XL,  and  no 
others,  snail  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or  prevent 
teachers  from  Introducing  into  their  schools  such  oral  instructions  and  '^object  lessons" 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  or  suitable. 

RULE  XLVIII. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  text  books  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  county 
superintendents  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  be  It  hereby  declared  and 
made  known  that  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  Oregon,  governing  the  same,  as  set  forth 
In  sections  2576,  2576,  and  2577,  approved  February  5,  IHSO,  as  complied  and  annotated  by 
W.  Lair  Hill,  pertaining  to  education,  and  also  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  approved  February  21,  Hm,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  did  proceed  to 
take  the  vote^  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  which  vote  was  canvassed  on  the  first  day  of  January,  as  provided  bv  law, 
and  on  examination  of  said  vote,  found  the  following  text  books  adopted  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  did  receive  a  majority  of  all  said  votes  cast,  and 
that  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  text  books  that  shall  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  from  October  I,  1885,  to  October  1, 1901,  a  period  of  six  years,  to  wit:— 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT. 


Name  of  bookM. 


ehafge 
pHee. 


Intro.    !    '^-   '  JaUSlt       *-*'^ 


yrfee. 


Swlnton*8  New  World  Analysis.. 1  $  0  20  ! 

Webster's  Primary  Dictionary I i 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary _. 1 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary 1 I. 

Webster's  Acudemic  Dictionary 


$035 
48 
72 


Barnes'  New  National  First  Reader 

Barnes'  New  National  Second  Reader 

Barnes'  New  National  Third  Reader 

Barnes'  New  National  Fourth  Reader 

Barnes'  New  National  Fifth  Reader 

Spencerian  Copybooks,  revised  editions: 

Tracings,  Nos.  1  to  4 

Shorter  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7 

Common  School  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7 

Business  Coun«e,  Nos.  8  to  11 

Fish's  Arithmetic,  No.  1 

Fish's  Arithmetic,  No.  2 

Brooks'  Mental  Arithmetic 

Monteith's  Elementary  Geography 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography,  Oregon  edi- 
tion   

Maxwell's  First  Book  in  English 

Maxwell's  Introductory  English  Grammar 

Maxwell's  Advanced  English  Grammar 

National  Number  Tablets,  Nos.  1  to  12. 


14  i 
25 

ao 

45 

ao; 


$082 
44 


1  H5 
18 


*  08 

■ 

y    &5 

•  08 

• 

65 

•   10 

■ 

■   87 

•   08 

■ 

■   87 

30,    27 

55  i    54 

$0  85 
48  I 
72 
98 
1  50 
98 
35 
50 
70 
90 

t      ^ 

t      T2 

t     961 

t      9d\ 
80 
60  > 


$040 


60 


Smith's  Primary  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Smith's  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology 

Peterman's  Civil  Government,  Oregon  edition 

Barnes'  Primary  History  of  United  States 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  United  States 

Btirnes'  General  History 

Loomis'  Progressive  Music  Lessons: 

Book  No.  1 

Book  No.  2 

Book  No.  8 

Book  No.  4 

Book  No.  5 

Song  Wave. 

Monteith's  Popular  Science  Reader 

Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra 

Robinson's  Geometry 

Bryan  tand  Stratton's  Common  School  Bookkeeping!.. 

Ward's  Businens  Forms,  Nos.  1  and  2 

Ward's  Business  Forms,  Nos.  8  and  4 

Ste€»le's  Popular  Zoology 

Steele's  Popular  Chemistry 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  In  Botany 

Steele's  Popular  Physics 

Steele's  New  Descriptive  Astronomy 

Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Geology 

Gow's  (iood  Morals  and  Good  Manners 

Kldd's  New  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture 

3vppl0mttiUrif  Beading  /or  PHmart  and  Oramimar  Sehoolt. 

Johonnot's  Natural  Series: 

Books  of  Cats  and  Dogs 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Furs 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins 

Cunous  Flyers,  Creepers  and  Swimmers 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World 

Johonnot's  Historical  Series : 

Grandfather's  Stories 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 

Stories  of  Our  Country 

Stories  of  Other  Lands 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History 

Gc»ographical  Reader 

♦fuicb.    fPer  dozen. 


60  1 


54| 


60  I 


90 


1  00 

99 

1  10 

40 

86 

40 

40 

86 

40 

60 

5i 

60 

08 

t   «l 

t  1  00 

ao 

27 

80 

50 

45 

50 

1  00 

90 

1  00 

00 

bi 

60 

ao- 

&1 

60 

95 

85 

100 

1  60 

1  44 

1  m 

14 

12 

14 

18 

16 

18 

25 

22 

25 

42 

39 

43 

72 

65 

T2 

65 

50 

65 

75 

68 

75 

1  08 

97 

1  08 

90 

81 

90 

80 

72 

80 

10 

t  1  20 
f  180 

*   10 

15 

•   15 

1  20 

108 

1  20 

1  00 

90 

1  00 

1  00 

90 

1  00 

1  00 

90 

100 

1  00 

90 

1  00 

1  00 

90 

IOC 

1  00 

90 

1  00 

1  00 

90 

100 

17 

16 

17 

80 

2". 

80 

40 

86 

40 

40 

86 

40 

54 

48, 

64 

100 

90* 

100 

27 

24 

27 

80 

27 

80 

40 

86 

40 

40 

86 

40 

54 

48 

54 

54 

48 

54  1 

1  00 

90 

1  00 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT— CONCLUDED. 


3iippUmemtal  B—ding  /or  Advueed  and  High  StkooU. 

Irving'8  Sketchbook— SelectloDS 

Irvine's  Tales  of  a  Traveler 

Beau's  Ivanhoe 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Scott's  Abbott 

Scott's  Marmion 

Scott's  Woodstock 

Macaulay's  Second  Essay  on  Chatham 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  NUht 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 


prie». 


Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

Websters's  Bunker  Hill  Orations 

De  Coverly  Papers  ftrom  Spectator 

Arnold's  Hohrab  and  Rustum 

Emerson's  American  Scholar,  Self-Reliance 


duetorjf 
jh-(m. 


$020 

ao 

30 
80 

ao 

40 
00 

ao 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


WkoU- 

frietat 
PorOmnd. 


$0  18 
45 
45 
27 
54 

54 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


Reiail 
wutMng 
price 


$020 
50 
50 
80 
00 
40 
00 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


o:» 

55 
55 
a*) 
05 
45 
05 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


All  of  the  text  books  designed  for  use  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Oregon  not 
being  then  and  there  adopted  and  declared  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1885,  the  super- 
intendent did,  In  accordance  with  the  law  made  and  provided  in  such  cases,  proceed  to 
take  the  vote  of  the  county  superintendents  and  State  Board  of  Examiners;  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  did  receive  and  canvas  the  same,  wherein  ihe  remainder  of 
said  text  books  were  adopted  and  declared  to  be  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  Stat^  of  Oregon  for  the  term  of  six  (0)  years  from  October  1, 1886,  and  that 
this  supplementary  selection  by  votes  does  complete  the  entire  list  of  text  books  to  be 
used  in  tne  public  schools  of  Oregon  for  the  term  as  set  forth  above.  In  connection  with 
the  text  books  is  also  given  the  exchange,  introductory,  wholesale,  and  state  contract 
retail  prices  of  said  text  books  :— 


I  o/t 


Reed's  Word  Lessons 

Hanson's  Model  Spelling  Blanks 

Hanson's  Ek»nomlc  Spelling  Blanks 

Hanson's  Spelling  Blanks,  1, 2,  and  3 

Hanson's  Bilementary  Blanks 

Ek;Iectic  Industrial  Drawing,  1  to  3 

Eclectic  Industrial  Drawing,  4  to  5 

Ek;iectlc  Drawing,  high  school  course,  0  to  8 

Waddy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography 

Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 


$0  20 

*  40 

*  40 

*  75 

*  40 

*  90 

*  1  50 

*  1  80 

90 

90 

1  80 


pric: 


$025 

05 

05 

10 

05 

10 

15 

20 

1  10 

1  10 

1  35 


efMnge 
pri€«. 


duetorg 


mtaUina 

prici^ 

/torn 

PorUand. 


$0  10 


$020 

05 

05 

10 

05 

10 

12 

15 

1  00 

1  00 

1  20 


42 

42 

75 

42 

1  20 

1  80 

220 

1  00 

1  00 

1  20 


•Per  dozen. 


The  foregoing  are  the  prices  as  set  forth  In  the  contract  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  publishers  of  said  books.  It  Is  further  understood  that  said  books  are  to  be 
kept  on  sale  at  such  depositories  as  the  state  board  has  or  may  hereafter  designate.  It  is 
also  required  that  the  publishers  shall  provide  and  furnish,  for  placing  in  every  school 
house  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  a  printed  card  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  all 
said  books ;  and  it  is  desired  that  due  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  matter  of  placing 
said  cards  in  conspicuous  places  in  said  school  houses  that  all  may  be  duly  informed  of 
the  same. 

FOR  HIGH  AND  ADVANCED  SCHOOLS. 

Mathematics— Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  Stewart's  Geometry,  Schuyler's  Trigo- 
nometry, Olney's  Higher  Algebra. 

History— Lancaster's  English  History,  Barnes'  General  History,  Rldpath's  United 
States  History  (academic  edition),  Martin's  Civil  Government. 
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Sclenoe— Ekslectic  Physical  Geography,  Tracey's  Physiology,  Aveiy's  First  Principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  A.  P.  Gage^s  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,  Williams'  Introaac- 
tlon  to  Chemical  Science,  Williams'  Laboratory  Manual. 

Latin— Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Letisons,  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  Arrowsmith  and 
Wicher's  Latin  Readings,  Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar.  Harkness'  Cicero,  Harper's  Virgil. 

German  — Deutsche  Coloqulal  Reader,  Johes-Melssner  German  Grammar  (shorter 
course),  Bolsen's  German  Prose,  Novellettes  (Bernhardt),  Schiller's  William  Tell,  Schil- 
ler's Marie  Stuart,  Harris'  Composition. 

English— Maxwell's  Advanced  English  Grammar,  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric,  Shaw's  Eng- 
lish Literature,  American  Poems,  American  Prose.  Supplementary  books  for  study  in 
literature  are  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms. 

Book  Keeping— Bryant  and  Stratton's  High  School  Edition. 

Subdeposftorles  named  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  as  follows:— 

Baker  County.— Baker  City,  North  Powder,  Bridgeport,  Huntington,  Haines. 

Benton  (;k>unty.— CorvalUs,  Monroe,  Wells,  Philomath. 

Clackamas  County.— Barlow,  Sprlngwater,  Oregon  Crity,  Wilhoit,  Oswego. 

Clatsop  County.— Astoria.  Mlshawaka,  Skipanon. 

Columoia  County.— CJlatskanle,  Vernonla.  Reuben,  Saint  Helens,  Scappoose. 

Coos  County.— Coqullle  City,  Marshfleld,  Myrtle  Point,  Bandon,  Empire  City. 

Crook  County.— Mitchell,  Prinevllle,  Warm  Springs. 

Curry  County.- Chetco,  Denmark,  Langlois,  Port  Orford,  Gold  Beach. 

Douglas  County.— CanyonviUe,  Drain,  Gardiner,  Myrtle  Creek,  RosebuiiK,  Oakland, 
Riddles. 

Gilliam  County.— Arlington,  Condon,  Fossil. 

Grant  County.— Canyon  City,  Long  Creek,  Prairie  City. 

Harney  County.— Burns,  Drewsey,  Harney. 

Jackson  County.— Ashland,  Central  Point,  Eagle  Point,  Jacksonville,  Medfbrd. 

Josephine  County.— Grants  Pass,  Merlin,  Waldo,  Kerby. 

Klamath  County.— Bonanza.  Klamath  Falls,  Bly. 

Lake  County.—  Fort  Klamath,  Jjakeview. 

Lane  County.  — 0>ttage  Grove,  Cresswell,  Eugene,  Florence,  Junction  C!lty,  Spring- 
field, Leaburgh,  Siuslaw. 

Linn  County.— Albany,  Brownsville,  Halsey,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  Sweet  Home, 
Sclo,  Tangent,  Shedd. 

Lincoln  County.—  Newport,  Toledo,  Yaquina,  Walport. 

Malheur  County  .—  Malheur,  Ontario,  Vale,  Jordan  Valley. 

Marion  County.— Gervais,  Jefferson,  Salem,  Stayton,  Turner,  Woodbum,  Sllverton, 
Aurora.. 

Morrow  County.— Hard  man.  Heppner,  Lexington. 

Multnomah  County.— Bridal  Veil,  Gresham,  I^itourelle,  Powell's  Valley,  Sellwood. 
Portland. 

Polk  County.— Ballston,  Buena  Vista,  Dallas,  Independence,  Monmouth,  McCoy, 
Wlllamlna. 

Sherman  County.— Grass  Valley.  Moro,  Wasco. 

Tillamook  County.— Tillamook,  Bay  City. 

Umatilla  County.— Athena,  Echo,  Milton,  Pendleton,  Weston,  Pilot  Rock,  Alba. 

Union  Ounty.— Elgin,  La  Grande,  North  Powder,  Union,  Island  City. 

Wallowa  County.— Enterprise,  Joseph. 

Wa«HJO  County.— Cascade Xiocks,  DuAir,  Hood  River,  The  Dalles. 

Washington  County.— Cornelius,  Forest  Grove,  Hillsboro,  Beavcrtou,  Tigardville, 
Progress. 

Yamhill  County.— Amity,  Dayton,  LaFayette,  MoMInnvIllc,  Newberg,  North  Yam- 
hill.Sheridan. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  light  to  desltrnate  such  additional  nlaeos 
in  each  county  as  may  tron\  time  to  time  here»ifter  be  deemed  necessary,  and  In  t-he  In- 
terest of  the  state,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  publishers,  and  sixty  days'  time 
allowed  fk'om  date  of  said  notification  tu  enable  the  publishers  contracting  to  make  the 
ne<*e.s8ary  arrangements  In  the  said  places,  as  designated. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  provisions  or  the  law  will  be  complied  with,  and  that  the 
county  superintendents  will  be  careful  to  give  all  needed  instruction  to  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  teacihers  in  their  counties. 

RULE  XLIX. 

in  primary  schools  where  It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  begin  instruction  in  reading  of 
easier  gnule  than  the  first  reader,  charts  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  prepare  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  a  pro- 

framme  of  diaily  exercises  and  recitations,  and  iK)st  the  same  In  a  convenient  place  In 
he  school  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

RULE  LI. 

Every  teacber  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided  by  the  board  of  directors  with 
a  school  register,  in  which  he  shall  carefully  note  the  attendance  and  standing  of  hi* 
pupils,  and  other  data  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  who  shall  pre^ 
serve  the  same,  along  with  the  other  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office,  for  inspec- 
tion. 
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RUL£  LII. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  thoroughly  examine  his  pupils 
in  the  studies  of  the  term,  usIdk  written  questions  and  requiring  written  answers  when- 
<^ver  practicable ;  and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  examination  shall  be  noted  accu- 
rutely  upon  the  school  register. 

RULE  LIII. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils, 
either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness  or  dismissal  t>eiore 
the  close  of  the  school,  and  no  excuse  shall  be  deemed  valid  except  that  of  sickness  or 
necessary  employment.  The  teacher  shall  be  the  J  udge  of  the  sufflolency  of  excuses,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  directors;  provided^  that  boards  of  directors  may,  by  formal 
adoption,  change  the  character  of  the  excuses  which  shall  be  deemed  valid  in  compli- 
ance with  the  powers  of  directors  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  12,  section  42,  of  the  Oregon 
«'Chool  laws. 

RULE  LIV. 

Whenever  theunexcused  absences  of  any  pupil  during  any  term  shall  amount  in  the 
3iggreeat«  to  seven  days,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  directors,  and  the  teacher  may  sus- 
p^'Ud  him  until  the  opinion  of  the  directors  can  be  talcen.  For  this  purpose  an  unex- 
cui«ed  absence  or  tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less  or  for  more  than  one  hour  at  any  one 
time  shall  be  deemed  a  half  day's  absence ;  and  such  absence  or  tardiness  for  more  than 
half  a  dav  at  one  time  shall  be  reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day ;  provided,  that 
iKiards  of  directors  may  establish  a  less  time  of  abs(;nce  or  tardiness  as  cause  for  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion,  which  shall  be  deemed  valid  in  compliance  with  the  powers  of  direct* 
ors.  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  12,  section  42,  of  the  Oregon  school  laws. 

RULE  LV. 

The  names  of  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  who,  at  the  close  of  any 
term,  shall  be  found  to  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term,  and  who 
have  maintained  correct  deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by  the  teacher  upon  suitable 
rollK  of  honor  and  displayed  in  some  prominent  and  safe  place  in  the  school  room. 

RULE  LVI. 

The  teacher  of  every  public  school  who  has  charge  of  the  school  last  before  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  shall  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  county  school  superintendent  a 
Mritten  report  according  to  such  form  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
<.'ation,  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  same  with  the  district  clerk.  Such  report  shall 
<-over  the  period  from  the  date  of  the  report  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  In 
schools  having  more  than  one  teacher  the  principal  alone  must  report,  but  such  report 
must  include  the  statistics  for  the  whole  school. 

RULE  LVII. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  state  are  required  to  attend  all  teachers'  insti- 
tutr*s  held  under  autnorlty  of  law  in  the  counties  where  thoy  reside ;  provided,  that  they 
shall  be  required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  in  their  county  in  each  year.  For  non- 
Attendance  of  any  teacher  at  the  institute  without  a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  the 
<'ounty  superintendent  is  hereby  authorizeil  to  lower  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certificate,  or 
revoke  the  same,  in  his  discretion.  S<»hcK>l  directors  are  required  to  allow  their  teachers 
two  days  of  actual  school  service  for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction  from  their 
Mages  and  without  re<iuirlng  them  afterwards  to  make  up  the  time  so  spent. 

RULE  LVIII. 

In  all  public  schools  In  this  state  the  teachers  shall  require  of  their  pupils  regular 
r«tated  exercises  in  composition  and  dcK:lamation. 

RULE  LIX. 

In  all  schools  where  then»  are  primar\'  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  two  exercises 
in  free  gymnastlcN  and  suitable  voice  and  "breathing  exercises"  be  given  daily. 

PUPILS. 

RULE  LX. 

No  pupil  shall  l)e  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any  public  school  unless  pro- 
vided with  books,  slates  and  other  things  required  to  be  used  In  the  classes  to  which  he 
iH  assigned;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  this  cause  unless  the  teacher  shall  have 
jfiven  one  week's  previous  notice  to  his  parents  or  guardians  of  the  articles  needed.  In- 
digent pupils  may  be  supplied  with  books,  etc.,  at  the  exjjense  of  the  district  if  the  di- 
rectors so  order. 

RULE  LXI. 

Pupils  afTected  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  of  the 
public  schools. 
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BULE  LXTI. 

Every  pupil  Is  required  to  attend  school  punctually  and  regularly;  to  conform  to  tbi> 
regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher;  to  ob- 
serve good  order  and  propriety  of  deportment;  to  be  diligent  In  study,  respectful  to 
teachers,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates ;  to  refrain  entirely  ftom  the  use  of  prt>- 
fanity  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and  neat  In  person  and  clothing. 

RCLE  LXIII. 

Any  pupil  who  shall  In  any  wav  cut  or  otherwise  lixJure  any  school  house,  orli\Jun» 
any  fence,  trees,  or  outbuildings  belonging  to  any  school,  or  shall  write  any  profane  or 
obscene  language,  or  make  any  obscene  pictures  on  the  school  premises,  shall  be  liable 
to  suspension,  expulsion,  or  other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofl^asc 

RULE  LXIV. 

That  portion  of  these  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  in  the  presence  of  thr 
school,  at  least  once  during  each  school  term. 

T.  T.  GEER, 

Governor. 
F.  I.  DUNBAR, 

Secretary  of  State. 
.J.  H.  ACKERMAN, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of  Eduction. 


PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 


Ck)unty  and  state  examinations  have  been  held  semi-annually,  and  lists  of 
questions  have  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  when  they  were  re- 
viewed, printed,  and  supplies  of  the  same  were  regularly  sent  out  to  the 
several  examiners  under  seal.  A  list  of  each  grade  of  questions  is  ^ven 
below  to  indicate  the  standard  required  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  the 
public  school  service  as  a  teacher. 

QUESTIONS   FOR   STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND  STATE 

DIPLOMAS. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COUNTS 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTH. 

August,  1900. 

To  the  applicant :    Select  any  five  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiners;  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  five,  you  will  grade 
the  first  five  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

READING. 
(Six  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  In  the  first  selection,  what  is  the  meaning  of  (a)  petrified  the  bearded  pysiogno 
mles?  (4).    (6)  Would  have  argued?  (8).    (c)  Legal  tribunal?  (8). 

2.  The  meaning  of  (a)  bond  servant ;  (6)  heterodox  religionist ;  (c)  white  man's  fin^ 
water;  (d)  driven  with  stripes. 

8.  In  teaching  primary  reading,  what  is  meant  by  the  ward  method  f  By  the phonf 
method  f    What  faculties  of  the  child  are  called  out  by  each  of  these  methods? 
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4.  We  say  pupils  should  master  the  words  In  the  sentence.  What  does  the  mastery 
of  a  word  include? 

5.  Name  and  use  in  words  two  sounds  of  «,  two  of  e,  two  of  ^,  two  of  u.  four  of  a. 

6.  With  advanced  reading  classes,  how  and  where  would  you  correct  errors  made 
bythechUd? 

Read  the  following  selections  to  the  examiners  during  the  examination  (50): 

I. 

THE  MARKST  PLACE. 

The  grass  plot  before  the  Jail,  in  Prison  Lane,  on  a  certain  summer  morning,  not 
less  than  two  centuries  ago,  was  occupied  by  a  pretty  large  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  all  with  their  eyes  Intently  fastened  on  the  iron  clamped  oaken  door.  Among 
any  otner  population,  or  at  a  later  period  In  the  history  of  New  England,  the  grim 
rigidity  that  petrified  the  bearded  physiognomies  of  these  good  people  would  have 
augured  some  awful  business  in  hand.  It  could  have  betokened  nothing  short  of  the 
anticipated  execution  of  some  noted  culprit  on  whom  the  sentence  of  a  legal  tribunal 
had  but  confirmed  the  verdict  of  public  sentiment.  But,  in  that  earlv  severity  of  the 
Puritan  character,  an  Inference  of  this  kind  could  not  so  indubitablv  be  drawn.  It 
might  be  that  a  sluggish  bond  servant,  or  an  undutlful  child  whom  his  parents  had 
given  over  to  the  civilauthority,  was  to  be  corrected  at  the  whipping  post.  It  might  be 
that  an  Antinomian,  a  Uuaker,  or  other  hetorodox  religionist  was  to  oe  scourged  out  of 
the  town,  or  an  idle  and  vagrant  Indian,  whom  the  white  man's  firewater  had  made 
riotous  about  the  streets,  was  to  be  driven  with  stirpes  into  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 

II. 

Upon  a  spray  that  overhung  the  stream. 
The  mocking-bird,  awaking  from  his  dream. 
Poured  such  delirious  music  Arom  his  throat 
That  all  the  air  seemed  listening  to  his  note. 
Plaintive  at  first  the  song  began,  and  slow; 
It  breathed  of  sadness,  and  of  pain  and  woe ; 
Then,  gathering  all  his  notes,  abroad  he  flung 
The  multitudinous  music  from  his  tongue,^ 
As,  after  showers,  a  sudden  gust  again 
Upon  the  leaves  shakes  down  the  rattling  rain. 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. ' 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  re;Ject  all  others. 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  In  what  manner  is  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  chosen?  When 
does  he  take  charge  of  office? 

2.  What  are  the  conditions  required  for  (a)  State  Certificate?   (6)  State  Diploma? 

3.  For  what  length  of  tlmeare  county  school  superintendents  elected?  When  assume 
duties  of  office? 

4.  In  what  manner  is  the  county  school  fUnd  apportioned? 
3.    Give  in  substance  the  law  governing  county  Institutes. 

6.  How  are  school  districts  legally  organized?    How  changed? 

7.  Give  substance  of  law  for  admission  to  school  for  the  blind.    For  the  deaf. 

8.  Give  substance  of  law  pertaining  to  compulsory  education. 

9.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  board  of  directors,  now  filled?    In  case  of  clerk? 

10.  When  are  the  annual  school  meetings  held?    Who  is  the  legal  chairman? 

11.  Who  is  authorized  to  draft  or  revise  rules  and  regulations  governing  teachers  and 
schools? 

12.  Give  substance  of  law  pertaining  to  Arbor  Day. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner :    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  la)  Why  is  one  kind  of  food  insufficient?    {b)  Give  the  general  plan  of  digestion. 

2.  Name  a  ftinctioB  of  the  (a)  liver,  (6)  stomach,  (c)  spleen,  (d)  sail  vary  glands. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  lacteals,  and  give  their  function. 
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4.  Describe  the  action  of  tobacco  upon  the  (a)  blood,  {b)  stomach,  (c)  heart,  (d)  brBln, 
(<•)  nerves. 

5.  Define  the  following:    (a)  Asphyxia,  {b)  plearisy,  (c)  plasma,  (d)  transfosfoD, 
(e)  serum. 

6.  (a)  What  arteries  carry  venous  blood?    (b)  What  veins  cany  arterial  blood? 

7.  Distinguish  a  disinfectant  trom  a  deodorizer. 

8.  What  Is  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  and  what  does  it  teach? 

9.  Do  the  veins  or  arteries  contain  valves ?    If  so,  what  art*  their  use? 

10.  How  is  the  body  developed  by  exercise? 

1 1.  Explain  clearly  the  process  by  which  the  heat  of  the  body  is  maintained. 

12.  Classify  the  kinds  of  food  required,  and  tell  where  each  Is  digested. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  anv  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more. than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Processes  before  nUes  and  rtUes  through  processes.   Explain  these  maxims  as  prac- 
tically applied  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

2.  Young  children  tiave  little  Idea  of  number.    How  would  you  develop  that  idea  ap 
to  the  number  tenf 

8.    Multiply  the  decimal  twelve  ten-thousandths  by  the  decimal  twelve  thoa8andth» 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  decimal  six  hundredths. 

4.  Sold  I  of  a  barrel  of  beef  for  what  the  whole  liarrel  cost.  What  per  cent,  did  I  gain 
on  the  part  sold? 

5.  At  $15  per  M,  find  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  lumber: 

20  pieces  1x0—18  fU  long. 
10  pieces  2x8—14  ft.  long. 
12  pieces  4x4—16  ft.  long. 
82  pieces  2x4—18  ft.  long. 
0.  At  20  cents  a  square  foot,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  constructing  a  cement  walk 
4)  feet  wide  around  the  inside  of  a  garden  80  by  100  feet? 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  in  a  cylindrical  tank  6  fL  in  diameter  and  6  fL  high, 
if  the  tank  is  {full? 

8.  At  what  per  cent,  above  cost  must  goods  be  listed  that  a  merchant  may  allow  a 
discount  of  20^  and  realize  a  profit  of  lifi? 

0.    What  would  be  the  expense  of  carpeting  a  room  24  fU  6  in.  by  18  fL  with  a  carpet 
27  Inches  wide  at  a  cost  of  SI. 20  a  yard  ? 

10.  If  it  cost  $600  to  enclose  a  farm  102  rods  long  and  10  rods  wide,  how  much  less  will 
it  cost  to  enclose  a  square  farm  of  equal  area  with  the  same  kind  offence? 

11.  Develop  the  formula,  area  of  (^  «  clr.  x  - 

12.  At  tSOjper  acre,  find  the  cost  oTthe  E.  j  of  the  NW.  J,  and  the  8W.  ^  of  the  NE.  \  of 
SiX'tion  No.  2a,  T.  12.  K.  4  east.    Indicate  by  diagram  the  location  of  the  land  sold. 


WRITING. 


1.  Mention  at  least  two  systems  of  penmanship  now  used.    (10). 

2.  Define  base  line,  slant,  right  curve,  left  curve.  Do  vou  consider  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples or  analysis  of  letters  essential  to  good  writing?    (10). 

.H.  Gives  rules  for  position  of  body  in  writing.  Give  rules  for  position  of  pen  In  writ- 
ing.   Do  you  adhere  to  these  rules?    (10). 

4.  Mention  the  dlfl'erunt  movements  In  writing.    (10). 

5.  Mention  some  advantages  of  the  copy  book.  Mention  some  disadvantages  of  the 
copy  book.    (10). 

6-7.  Give  specimen  of  exercises,  or  movement  drill,  if  you  use  them.  If  you  do  not 
use  them,  give  reasons.    (20). 

8-10.  Discuss  the  two  principal  systems  now  in  use,  stating  your  preference.  This  t*i 
be  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship.    (80). 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  Kome  specific  event  with  which  each  of  these  persons  was  connected :  Ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Whltelaw  Held,  James  B.  Weaver,  H.  J.  Tllden,  Horatio  Seymour, 
Horace  Greeley,  General  Miles,  Martin  Van  Buren.  James  K.  Polk. 

2.  Who  are  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President?  When  and  where 
Were  thev  nominated?    Who  was  chairman  of  each  of  the  two  great  conventions? 

3.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  war  In  the  Philippines. 
4-    Deftcribe  the  government  of  Alaska. 

5.    Relate  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

(k    Tell  of  the  war  with  the  Sioux  Indians. 

7.  For  what  international  measure  was  Blatne  noted?  Who  was  Blaine's  great 
political  enemy? 

Sb    What  caused  the  Impeachment  of  President  Johnson?    How  did  it  terminate? 

9.  Write  the  biography  of  one  of  the  following:  B.  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  J. 
A.  Ciarfield.    At  least  150  words. 

10.  Name  some  reading  that  is  suitable  to  correlate  with  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
history. 

11.  Name  history  work  suitable  for  each  of  the  grades,  ftom  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
inclusive. 

12.  Write  a  quotation  of  at  least  ten  lines  flx>m  some  American  statesman. 


To  the  applicant :  Answer  the  first  five  questions  in  order  and  choose  any  five  others 
from  the  last  ten.  Number  those  vou  choose  consecutively.  Should  you  write  upon 
more  than  ten,  the  extra  answers  will  be  rejected. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  State  the  general  procedure  by  which  a  bill  becomes  a  law  in  Oregon,  and  the 
cffectof  a  veto. 

2.  Explain  ftilly  and  closely  the  manner  of  electing  a  President. 

3.  Of  what  does  the  Judicial  department  of  the  State  of  Oregon  consist? 

4.  Describe  two  methods  of  ratifying  amendments  to  our  national  constitution. 

5.  The  President's  cabinet  consists  of  what  officers  ? 

0.  (a)  What  are  the  qualiflcations  of  the  President?  (6)  Of  United  States  Senators? 
ic]  Of  United  States  Representatives?  (d)  Should  the  present  President  die,  who  would 
succed  him  ? 

7.  (a)  Define  democracy,  {b)  theocracy,  (c)  right  of  eminent  domain,  (d)  contrabrand 
of  war,  je)  constitution. 

8.  Ex^ain  the  way  treaties  are  made. 

0.  (a)  what  is  meant  by  Civil  Service  Reform?  (6)  Free  Coinage  of  Silver?  (c)  Im- 
pt^riaUsm  ?    (d)  Protective  Tarltt  ? 

10.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances  may  the  President  send  troops  into  a  state?  (6). 
'b)  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States?  (2).  (c)  Can  a  person  born  In  China  become 
a  ciUzen  of  the  United  States?  (2). 

11.  By  the  authority  of  what  clause  in  the  constitution  did  congress  have  power  to 
ia)  establish  a  military  academy  at  West  Point,  (b)  vote  money  for  pensions,  (c)  Im- 
prove rivers  and  harbors,  (d)  vote  an  income  tax. 

12.  (a)  What  is  the  President's  me  '     '    ' 
))ose?  jfa)  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 


12,    (a)  What  is  the  President's  message?    (6)  When  is  it  Issued?    (c)  For  what  pur- 
oae?  jfa)  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 
18.    How  may  our  state  constitution  be  amended ? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  grand  Jury,  lb)  Indictment,  (r)  original  Jurisdiction,  {(I)  ap> 
peilate  Jurisdiction,  (e)  concurrent  Jurisdiction? 

15.  (a)  What  is  international  law?    (6)  How  Is  it  made?    (c)  What  is  a  blockade? 
ifi)  What  are  trusts?    (e)  In  what  way  does  congress  have  power  to  regulate  them  ? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GRAMMAR. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  What  is  necessary  to  a  successful  study  of  the  science  of  languago  ? 

2.  W*hy  should  synthesis  and  analysis  be  united  in  teaching  language? 

3.  Explain  the  educational  value  of  the  maxim,  '^Talking  before  writing?" 

4.  Give  three  ways  of  acquiring  written  expression  of  thought  In  primary  series. 

5.  Give  three  methods  of  acquiring  written  expression  of  thought  in  secondary 
series. 
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6.  With  what  must  all  fruitful  training  in  language  begin  and  end  ? 

7.  There  is  a  practice  of  allowing  twenty  mlnuten  or  more  for  '^telling  the  news"  a-< 
a  means  of  training  in  speaking.    Discuss  pro  and  eon. 

8.  Give  an  introductory  method  of  developing  the  noun  and  Ita  properties. 

9.  Tell  how  to  develop  the  verb  and  its  properties. 

10.  Discuss  the  educational  value  of  the  maxim,  "One  fact  at  a  time/* 

11.  Give  the  method  of  synthesis  of  the  simplest  sentence. 

12.  What  care  should  be  exercised  In  correcting  errors  In  language,  and  why? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  anv  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  three  rules  (not  to  form  plurals)  In  spelling,  and  illustrate  each 

2.  Analyze  the  following  words:    Transport,  immigrate,  illiterHte,  manual,  sabter- 
fuge. 

3.  Define  the  following  words :    Insolvent,  corpulent,  plebeian,  voracity,  stationery, 
allopathy,  finale,  suitor,  sepulcher,  bivouac. 

4.  ftfark  diacrltlcally  as  to  sound  and  accent  the  following  words:    George,  eyrie, 
opaque,  omelet,  bough,  examine,  able,  Abel,  duodecimo,  autobiography. 

5.  Syllabify  and  give  the  name  of  each  syllable  in  the  following  words:    Consola- 
tion, interrogation,  perfection,  ennui. 

tfw    Give  one  synonym  for  each  of  the  following  words:    Wary,  narrative,  calamity, 
imminent,  assuage,  noxious,  debility,  hazard,  expert,  ultimate. 

7.  Discriminate  between  the  following  words:    Evident  and  obvious*  populace  and 
populous;  presents  and  presence;  plalntlirand  plaintive;  critic  and  critique. 

8.  Give  ten  prefixes  In  common  use,  and  the  meaning  of  each. 

9.  Give  ten  suffixes  in  common  use  with  their  meaning. 

10.  Give  three  uses  of  silent  letters. 

11.  Define  mute,  aspirate,  consonant,  Ungual,  continuant,  digraph. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  value  of  a  letter?    Name  the  articnlatory  organs. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  gnuie 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

THEORY  OF  TEACHING. 
(Twelve  questlona— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  four  of  the  most  important  principles  that  underlie  and  guide  the  teach- 
er's art. 

2.  Define  the  following:    (a)  Instruction,  (6)  teaching,  (c)  education. 

3.  Distinguish  the  Inductive  method  of  teaching  fkx>m  the  deductive. 

4.  What  are  the  five  elements  of  success  in  teaching? 

6.    What  educational  work  distinguished  each  of  the  following:    Locke,  Pestaloizl, 
Arnold,  Mann,  and  Spencer? 

6.  Name  three  distinct  processes  of  teaching. 

7.  Should  the  child  in  a  primary  department  memorize  a  definition  or  language,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  does  not  understand?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  the  recitation? 

9.  Give  your  reasons  for  favoring  or  opposing  written  examinations  in  schools. 

10.  When  a  formal  rule  in  arithmetic  is  taught,  what  are  the  steps  leading  to  lt« 
memorizing? 

11.  When  should  the  text  book  on  physiology  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  papU? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  la)  What  is  the  value  of  clay  work  in  the  primary  department?    (6)  The  best 
methods  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance? 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.    A  gave  $24  for  a  waU*h,  and  ^  -I-  §  of  this  is  four  times  what  he  paid  for  the  chain ; 
required,  the  cost  of  the  chain. 
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2.  If  the  height  of  a  tree  he  increased  by  its  i  and  10  feet  more,  the  sum  will  be  twice 
the  height;  what  is  the  height  of  the  tree? 

3.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  46;  what  is  each  of  the  numbers,  if  they  are  to  each 
other  as  },  |,  and  |7 

4.  I  of  A's  fortune,  -t- 1  of  B's  being  on  interest  for  6  years,  at  5  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
f7,S00;  what  is  the  fortune  of  each,  supposing  ]  of  A's  eaualsj  of  B's? 

5.  A  man  sold  two  watches  for  980  each ;  on  one  he  lost  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the  other 
he  gained  25  per  cent.;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost  by  the  transaction? 

6.  If  60  lbs.  of  sea  water  contains  2  0)9.  of  salt,  how  much  salt  must  I  add  to  these  50 
ft>s.  that  40  lbs.  of  the  new  mixture  may  contain  4  lbs.  of  salt? 

7.  A  man,  being  asked  the  hour  of  the  day,  replied  that  A  of  the  time  past  2  o'clock 
equaled  \  of  the  time  to  midnight;  what  was  the  hour? 

8.  B  takes  30  steps  to  overtake  C ;  how  far  was  C  ahead  of  B  when  they  started,  pro- 
vided  B  takes  2  steps  while  C  takes  8,  and  2  of  B's  equals  5  of  C's  steps? 

9.  If  a  merchant  sells  }  of  an  article  for  what  {  of  it  cost,  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.? 

10.  Two  pipes  fill  a  cistern  in  15  hours,  and  J  of  what  one  pours  in  equals  |  of  what  the 
other  pours  in ;  how  Ions  will  it  take  eacb  to  fill  it? 

11.  Martha  sold  a  painting  so  that  i  of  what  she  received  for  it  equals  |  of  the  cost. 
Did  she  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  per  cent.? 

12.  A  boat  whose  rate  of  sailing  is  10  miles  an  hour,  moves  down  a  river  whose  cur- 
rent is  2  miles  an  hour;  how  far  may  it  go  that  it  may  be  gone  but  5  hours? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  anv  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Twelve  questious— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  small  circles  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  explain 
why  the^  are  so  located. 

2.  Name  the  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Name  their  capitals  and  five 
largest  cities. 

3.  Name  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Mention  their  capitals 
and  five  products. 

4.  what  can  you  say  of  the  movement  for  the  exploration  and  occupation  of  AfHca? 

5.  What  are  the  five  principal  products  of  South  America? 
«.    Write  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  your  own  country. 

7.  Name  and  locate  five  or  the  principal  mountain  systems  of  the  world. 

8.  Make  ten  statements  about  Spain. 

9.  Name  and  describe  five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

10.  Name  and  locate  the  seas  of  Asia. 

11.  (a)  Name  the  counties  of  Oregon,    (b)  Bound  Oregon. 

12.  What  animals  are  found  in  Asia?    In  AiMca?    In  South  America? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  r^ect  all  others. 

PHYSICS. 

( Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Write  the  laws  of  reflectful  motion.  Explain  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
by  means  of  a  diagram. 

2.  (a)  Write  the  law  of  weight,  and  the  formula  for  measuring  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion.   (6)  What  constitutes  the  real  length  of  a  compound  pendulum? 

8.  (a)  How  does  the  stability  of  bodfes  move?  (6)  How  would  you  determine  the 
kind  of  stability  of  a  bodv  resting  on  a  base?  (c)  What  does  the  line  of  direction  have 
to  do  with  the  stability  of  a  body? 

4.  Determine  how  &r  ftrom  the  foot  of  a  tower  144.72  ft.  high,  a  ball  projected  fi-om 
the  top  of  the  tower  with  a  horizontal  velocity  of  100  ft.  per  second,  would  strike  the 
ground?    Give  entire  solution  of  problem. 

5.  ,^ 

2  ft.  8  ft. 

—  7  ft.  -       .  - 


101b. 


901b. 


Ascertain  whether  the  forces  In  the  accompanying  diagram  are  in  equilibrium;  and, 
if  not,  apply  a  force  that  will  produce  equilibrium.    Designate  position  and  negative 
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6.  State  the  law  of  the  pulley,  and  make  a  diagram  showing  how  the  weight  of  u 
body  supported  by  an  inclined  plane  is  resolved  into  components,  and  state  the  effect 
produced  by  each  component. 

7.  How  does  a  tangent  galvanometer  differ  trom  an  astatic  galvanometer,  stat*^ 
fully,  and  give  two  reasons  why  the  latter  is  more  sensitive. 

8.  Describe  the  Immages  formed,  First,  by  a  plane  mirror;  second,  by  a  concave 
mirror  when  the  object  Is  beyond  the  center  of  curvature,  and  when  nearer  than  the 
princiiml  focus. 

9.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  how  the  intensity  of  light  varies;  or,  bow  to 
measure  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  or  telescope. 

10.  How  does  the  effect  of  mixing  yellow  and  blue  pigment.^  differ  from  that  of  n>- 
tating  a  disc  with  yellow  and  blue  sectors?    Explain  the  difference. 

11.  How  can  continuous,  bright  line,  and  absorption  spectra,  be  produced? 

12.  Express  10°  below  zero  Centigrade  In  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ton,  you  will  gradi 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

ALGEBRA. 

(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

8x  +  63 

1.  Reduce  ar«  —  4x -f  9 to  a  fraction. 

a^  +■  42-  +  7 

2.  Find  G.  C.  D.  of  2x4  +  9x8  +  Hx  -»-  S  and  .^H  h  I5x»  +  5x»  +  lOx  +  2. 

X  +  y   X  —  jy   J--  +  i/s 

3.  Reduce  to  common  denominator     — , , — -. 

x  —  y  X  ■\-  y  ars  —  y« 

4.  Solve       2x  +  y  +  22  =  3. 

5i/  — 4x  — 42  —  1. 
3x  +  9^  +  2  -=  9. 

5.  Expand  (3x  —  4y)6. 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of  16x«  +  2izfi  —  7r^  —  4x»  f  10x«  —  4x  +  1. 

7.  8impliiy2\/4  + v/(iO-vn5"+\/|  +  \/iV 


8.    Solve      {^Vi/^-J-ga. 


9.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  1, 5,  and  13.  severally,  be  added,  the  flist  siun 
shall  be  to  the  second,  as  the  second  to  the  third? 

10.  The  plate  of  a  looking-glass  is  18  inches  by  12  inches,  and  it  is  to  be  framed  with 
a  frame  of  uniform  width,  whose  area  la  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  glass.  Required  wldtli 
of  glass. 

11.  Given  I  =  21^n  --  7 ;  «  -  105.    Find  a  and  d. 

12.  Divide  3\/o—  4v^ - 2 by 2\/5l^  5v^-2. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  eight  of  the  first  ten  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten»  you  will  grad*- 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

COMPOSITION. 

(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Give  five  directions  to  a  pupil  to  be  observed  in  wrltiug  a  composition. 

2.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  commafwlth  examples.  Two  rules  for  the  use  oi 
the  semicolon,  with  examples. 

3.  Construct  a  sentence  with  that  as  an  adjective,  a  sentence  with  that  as  a  relative 
pronoun,  a  sentence  with  that  as  a  coixjunction,  and  one  with  that  as  an  adjective  pn> 
noun. 

4.  Name  the  figures  in  the  following  expressions:  (a)  Ingmtitude!  Thou  marbU- 
hearted  fiend.  (6)  Thou  fiend,  with  heart  like  marble,  (c)  He  is  fond  of  his  bottle,  (d 
They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,    (e)  Ten  thousand  fleets  swept  over  thee  in  vain. 

5.  What  Is  a  mixed  metaphor  f    Example. 

fl.    Define  and  Illustrate  with  example:    Vision,  hyperbole. 

7.  Paraphrase  the  first  stanza  of  our  national  hymn,  America. 

8.  Express  the  following  sentences  in  simple,  natural  English:  The  ruminants  rt^ 
pose  beneath  the  umbrageous  trees.    The  poor  Indian  lay  in  his  last  extremity. 

9.  Which  is  correctTLL.  D.  or  L.L.D.?    Why? 


10.    Abbreviate:    Manuscript,  Doctor  of  Literature,  and  others,  God  willing, 
application  to  the  trustees  of  an  academy  for  a  position  as  tea 


English,  giving  your  qualifications. 

r2.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least  two  hundred  words  on  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  Physical  Geography  of  Oregon.  The  State  Fair.  The  Ideal  School.  A  Vhif 
to  the  Capital  at  Salem  (or  to  any  other  public  building). 
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To  the  applicant:    Select  anv  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  r^eet  all  others. 

BOOK  KEEPING. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  books  used  in  book  keeping,  (b)  The  aux- 
iliary books. 

2.  Draw  a  form  for  a  cash  book  and  enter  the  followlne  accounts:  July  1«  Cash  on 
hand,  H1.50:  paid  PiJSO  for  a  set  of  books;  paid  75  cents  for  stationery;  paid  ^  for  board ; 
received  S2  for  labor;  received  120  from  home.    Balance  the  account. 

3.  Draw  a  form  for  a  day  book  and  enter  three  accounts. 

4.  (a)  What  Is  a  balance  sheet?    (6)  A  current  account? 

5.  Write  a  rule  for  Journalizing. 

6.  (a)  W^hat  does  the  loss  and  gain  account  show?  (&)  How  do  you  close  a  loss  and 
gain  account? 

7.  How  would  you  change  a  single  entry  set  of  books  to  a  double  entry? 

8.  What  are  (a)  power  of  attorney?    (6)  Remittance?    (e)  Voucher? 

9.  What  things  are  included  under  the  title,  "cash"  in  book  keeping? 

10.  W^hy  will  stock  account  balance  after  loss  and  gain  and  balance  have  been  closed 
into  It? 

11.  What  does  the  debit  side  of  bills  pavable  show?    The  credit  side? 

12.  What  is  a  trial  balance,  and  why  is  it  taken?  How  is  an  account  in  the  ledger 
closed? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  Applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  r^ect  all  others. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  forces  of  nature. 

2.  Describe  crystallization  and  its  value  in  the  study  of  nature. 

3.  Discuss  conservation  of  energy. 

4.  Give  the  Nebular  Theory. 

3.  Give  the  practical  use  of  longitude  and  latitude, 

tt.  Give  the  efiiect  of  evaporation  on  condensation. 

7.  Discuss  the  trade  and  anti-trade  winds,  with  their  effect  on  climate. 

8.  Give  the  cause  of  diurnal  winds  of  coc^te  and  of  mountain  valleys. 

9.  What  do  the  different  ocean  deposltst  each? 

10.  Give  the  primary  cause  of  the  Continental  Plateau. 

11.  Describe  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  stratified,  unstratified  and  metomorphic 
rocks. 

12.  Give  the  two  great  laws  of  the  organic  world. 


To  the  applicant:  Answer  the  first  eight  questions  In  their  order.  Choose  any  two 
of  the  last  four,  and  number  your  choice  9  and  10  on  your  paper.  Ambiguity  and  ob- 
scurity must  be  avoided  in  your  answers.    Ten  credits  each. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Distinguish  fully  and  clearly  between  the  "Old  Psychology,"  and  the  "New  Psy- 
chology." 

2.  what  are  the  representative  faculties?    Define  each. 

3.  Define  the  three  great  functions  of  the  mind. 

4.  Distinguish  a  concept  from  a  precept,  and  illustrate. 

5.  Cla*i8lfy  the  emotions. 

6.  What  is  inductive  reasoning?  (8).  Name  two  branches  in  which  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed (2}.  What  Is  deductive  reasoning?  (3).  Name  two  branches  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
employed  (2). 

/.    What  are  the  four  requisites  to  a  sensation? 

8.  Define  reasoning  (2),  apperception  (2),  mnemonics  (2).  Distinguish  between  re- 
flex movements  and  instinctive  movements  (-1), 

9.  What  are  the  three  processes  of  thought?  (6).  Distinguish  between  a  concept  and 
an  image  (4). 

10.  Discuss  attention  and  the  laws  that  govern  It. 

11.  DliKSUss  the  training  of  the  will. 

12.  Discuss  the  sense  of  sight. 
6 
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To  the  appllcan  t :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following:  questions. 

To  the  ezamlm^^•    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answer.s  and  reject  all  others. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

( Twelve  que8tlon»— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.    Compare  or  constrast  early  Oriental  with  Western  (European)  civilization. 

•2.    Give  history— briefly— of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

3.    (a)  Name  in  order  the  dlflTerent  forms  of  Roman  government.    (&)  Give  account 


of  the  struggles  between  the  plebeians  and  partriclans. 

4.  Give  orief  account  of  fa)  Ci«sar.    (6)  Pompey. 

5.  (a)  Name  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    (6)  What  na- 


tions sprang  f^om  the  ruins? 

6.  Give  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  Switzerland. 

7.  Did  the  crusades  foil  in  the  original  object,  and  if  so,  were  they  of  any  permanent 
beneflt  to  the  world?    Give  reasons  for  answers. 

8.  Barnes*  Gteneral  History  says  *'The  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  forms  the  spring  time  of  a  new  ere."    Explain  by  giving  important  events. 

9.  Give  brief  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

10.  (q)  Of  what  nationality  and  for  what  were  the  following  historical  characters 
noted:  Leonldas,  Homer,  Hanlbal,  Scipio,  Virgil,  Martin  Luther,  Cardinal  Woisey, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Isabel,  Wellington.  (6)  Give,  approximately,  the  time  in 
which  each  lived. 

11.  Natne  the  European  powers,  and  give  form  of  government  of  each. 

12.  Mention  ten  events  or  conditions  of  current  European  and  Oriental  history. 


To  the  applicant :  The  form  as  well  as  the  facts  of  demonstrations  will  receive  credit. 
.\rrange  in  ea  uatlon  form,  using  the  usual  symbols  and  abbreviations.  Quote  the  words 
and  not  number  of  authorities  used.  Make  all  main  lines  continuous,  construction  lines 
dotted.  Draw  the  figure  but  once,  and  do  not  write  on  the  other  Ciide  of  the  sheet  on 
which  figure  Is  drawn.  Take  the  first  five  in  their  order  and  choose  as  sixth  and  seventh 
any  two  of  the  last  five.  Numbers  one  to  five,  inclusive,  have  fourteen  credits  each,  and 
six  and  seven,  fifteen  each. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  State  and  prove  the  proposition  regarding  the  measure  of  an  angle  formed  by  a 
tangent  and  secant  meeting  without  a  circle. 

2.  The  greater  side  in  any  triangle  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  it. 
8.    Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle  and  prove  your  work. 

4.  What  is  the  diflTerence  in  perimeter  of  two  lots,  each  containing  an  acre,  one  a 
square,  the  other  a  circle? 

6.  The  lines  Joining  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  rhombus  form  a  rectangle  (11). 
Prove  also  that  the  rectangle  cannot  be  a  square  (8). 

6.  If  upon  the  radius  of  one  circle  another  circle  Is  described,  using  the  ladtus  as  a 
diameter,  any  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  tangency  of  the  two  circles  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  outer  circle  is  bisected  by  the  clrcumtcrence  of  the  inner  circle. 

7.  The  square  of  the  hypothenusc  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

8.  The  area  of  a  regular  inscribed  dodecagon  is  equal  to  three  times  the  square  of  the 
radius. 

9.  It  is  required  to  divide  a  line  Into  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

10.  If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  within  a  triangle  to  the  extremities 
of  the  base,  they  are  together  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  include  a 
greater  angle. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ton  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  uptm  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answer^^  and  r^ect  all  others. 

LITERATURE. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  What  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  English  language  has  been  derived? 

2.  Give  authors  of  anv  four  of  the  following  quotations:  (a)  Thus  conscience  does 
make  cowards  of  us  all.  (h)  Full  many  a  pern  oi  purest  ray  serene,  the  dark,  unfaihomed 
caves  of  (x^ean  bear,  (c)  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  lAdore?  (d)  Write  me  as 
one  who  loves  his  fellowmen.    {e)  Ilighteousness  exalu.>th  a  nation. 
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8.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  lAlIa  Rookh» 
Henry  Esmond,  Ben  Hur,  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

4    Name  Ave  characters  from  Dlcklns. 

5.    In  what  way  can  children  be  made  to  acquire  a  love  of  literature? 

0.  Name  three  books  which  you  can  recommend  to  your  pupils  for  reading,  and  give 
your  reasons  for  recommending  each. 

7.  Name  two  prose  writers  and  two  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

8.  Who  is  the  present  poet  laureate?  Who  was  his  predecessor?  How  do  they  com- 
pare? 

9.  Name  two  living  English  novelists.    Two  living  American  novelists. 
la    What  school  of  novels  did  8ir  Walter  ^4cott  create? 

11.  Who  were  the  so-called  lAke-Scbool  poets,  and  why  called  Lake-School? 

12,  Name  the  three  greatest  English  historians.  The  three  greatest  American  his- 
torians. 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    ' 

the  first  ten  answers 


To  the  examiner:    Should  tne  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
"■""  "  and  reject  all  others. 


BOTANY. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  perfect  flower?    (6)  Name  the  organs  of  a  complete  flower,  beginning 
with  the  outer. 

2.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  leaf? 

8.  Give  the  three  principal  modes  of  venation. 

4.  Name  and  describe  four  forms  of  leaves. 

5.  (a)  Is  the  potato  of  the  markets  a  fruit?    Why,  or  why  not?    (6)  Is  the  tomato  a 
finlt?  Why,  or  why  not? 

ft.  What  Is  the  use  of  the  potato  in  the  economy  of  the  plant? 

7.  Describe  the  fruit  of  the  fern. 

8.  Describe  some  of  the  devices  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds. 

9.  Describe  and  analyze  the  strawberry  plant. 

10.  What  Is  meant  by  pollenlzation,  and  In  what  ways  is  It  effected? 

11.  Deflne  ovary,  ovule,  petiole,  stipule,  glume. 

12.  What  is  meant  by  exogenous  plants?    Examples.    Endogenous  plants?    Ex- 
amples. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  PlfiST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADE  CERTIFICATES 

laSlJICD  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  AND  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COUNTY 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

AUGUST,  1900. 

To  the  applicant:    Select  any  six  of  the  first  seven  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  six,  you  will  grade  the 
first  six  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

READING. 
( First  seven  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Give  and  illustrate  two  principles  which  should  guide  you  in  selecting  material  for 
readingin  a  certain  grade. 

2.  Deflne  reading,  articulation,  emphasis,  rhyme,  blank  verse. 

8.    With  what  studies  may  reading  properly  be  correlated?    What  grades  may  with 
profit  be  combined  In  reading  classt^? 

4.  What  amount  of  time  Hhould  reading  In  the  first  four  grades  occupy? 

5.  Describe  some  methods  by  which  you  swure  correct  expression.    What  must  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  pnxM'de  correctness  of  expression. 

0.    Htate  in  no  less  than  five  lines  nnisons  why  children  should  read  both  orally  and 
silently. 

7.    What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference  betw^n  reading  a  book  and  study- 
ing it? ; 
Hr-10.    Read  to  examiner: 

Fading  beneath  our  passing  foot. 
Htrewn  ujxin  lawn  smd  lane  and  street. 
Beautiful  leaves ! 
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Dyed  with  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky, 
Fulling  In  Klory  so  silently. 

Beautiful  ]eav(«! 
Never  to  freshen  another  spring, 
Never  to  know  what  the  summer  may  bring. 

Beautiful  leaves  I 
Withered  beneath  the  frost  and  cold. 
Boon  to  decay  in  the  common  mold. 

Beautiful  letives? 
So  will  the  years  that  change  your  tint 
Mark  upon  us  their  autumnal  print, 

Beautiful  leaves! 
So  shall  we  fade  from  the  tree  of  time. 
Fade  as  ye  fade  in  a  wintry  clime, 

Beautiful  leaves! 
But  when  the  harvest  of  life  is  past. 
And  we  awake  in  eternal  spring  at  last, 

Beautlftil  leaves ! 
May  he  who  paints  your  brilliant  hue. 
Form  of  our  lives  a  chaplet  new. 

Of  beautlftil  leaves!       (40)  — ^fion. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.; 

1.  How  does  the  selection  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  differ  ttom  the 
selection  of  county  examines? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  certificates  that  may  be  granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Kx- 
amlners. 

8.    Discuss  briefly  the  law  for  teachers'  Institutes  in  this  state. 

4.  What  power  Is  given  to  the  Governor  by  the  uniform  text  book  act? 

5.  (a)  Explain  fully  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  (5)  May 
the  teacher  punish  a  pupil  for  misconduct  committed  ofi"  the  school  grounds,  on  the  ^*ay 
to  and  from  school? 

6.  Name  the  chief  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

7.  Can  parents  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  this  state?  If  so,  for 
what  period  in  each  year? 

8.  How  many  months  of  school  must  a  district  maintain  each  year  to  entitle  it  to  a 
portion  of  the  school  fund? 

9.  Who  may  grant  teachers' certificates  in  Oregon? 

10.  Mention  three  important  provisions  of  a  teacher's  contract^  required  by  law. 

11.  How  is  the  state  school  money  apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction? 

12.  What  school  district  officers  are  required  to  give  a  bond? 


To  the  applicant?    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner?  Should  the  applicant  write  lipon  more  than  ten,  you  will  gnide 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  otnery. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Mention  three  classes  of  Jrtints  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 

2.  Contrast  arteries  and  veins  as  lo  (a)  Hlructure  of  walls ;  (6)  interior  structure.  Tbf 
spinal  nerves  Join  the  spinal  cord  by  two  roots,  (a)  Name  these  roots;  (6)  state  thf 
functions  of  each. 

3.  Define  the  terms:  fomur,  pylorus,  pericardium,  cranium,  dura  mat«r. 

4.  Give  an  extended  description  of  the  blood,  speaking  of  its  constituents  and  tho 
causes  of  its  clotting. 

5.  How  is  ihe  nervous  system  affected  by  stimulants  and  narcotics? 

«.  m)  Name  and  locate  each  of  the  three  long  bones  of  the  leg.  (6)  What  Is  the  ftinc- 
tion  of  the  (a)  lachrymal  gland?  (ft)  eustachian  tube? 

7.  By  what  means  does  the  eye  accommodate  Itself  to  seeing  objects  at  difl*epent  di*^ 
tances. 
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8.  What  Is  reflex  action?    Qive  illustrations. 

9.  What  are  bacteria,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  human  welfi&re? 

10.  Name  the  dllferent  digestive  fluids  and  state  tbeir  characteristic  effects. 

11.  Mention  two  of  the  conditions  of  heart  action  that  may  be  determined  by  the 
pulse. 

12.  Describe  the  greater  circulation  of  the  blood. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  the  flrst  two  and  any  eight  of  the  last  ten. 
To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade  the 
flrst  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  A  and  B  bought  a  barrel  of  flour.  A  paid  93  and  B  $4;  what  part  of  the  flour 
should  each  have,  and  how  many  pounds? 

2.  If  2^  bushels  of  wheat  cost  Sl|,  what  cost  ^  bushels? 

3.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  24  +  12^  per  cent,  of  16  =  ? 

4.  Oain  10  cents,  rate  of  gain  '2d  per  cent.    Find  cost  and  selling  price. 

5.  Selling  price  10  cents,  rate  of  loss  20  per  cent.    Find  the  loss. 

tt.  A  has  910  more  than  B,  and  B  |8  more  than  C,  and  the  sum  of  their  money  is  $62. 
How  much  has  each? 

7.    Find  the  simple,  and  the  compound  interest  of  $200,  for  8  years  at  6  per  cent. 

H.  Find  the  square  root  of  250.  Of  1.44.  Of  .36.  Find  the  cube  root  of  the  square  root 
of  64. 

9.    The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  6  feet,  8  feet,  and  10  feet.    What  is  the  area? 

10.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  20  Inches. 

11.  There  are  two  church  towers,  one  100  feet  high  and  the  other  150  feet.  An  object 
upon  the  ground  between  them  is  ri5  feet  from  the  trjp  of  the  flrst,  and  160  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  second.    Find  distance  between  their  tops. 

12.  A  pile  of  wood  is  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high.    Find  cost  at  912}  per  cord. 


WRITING. 
( Five  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  In  the  order  of  importance  the  requisite  of  good  writing. 

2.  Make  two  movement  exercises  for  small  letters,  and  two  for  capitals. 

8.    What  use,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  the  black  board  during  the  writing  exercises? 

4.  What  are  the  common  errors  in  writing?    Suggest  methods  for  criticizing  and  cor- 
recting the  same. 

5.  What  attention  do  you  give  to  the  penmanship  of  the  general  written  work  of 
your  schools?    Why? 

6-10.    Write  the  following  stanza  as  you  would  for  a  model  for  writing  class: 
When  April,  one  day,  was  asked  whether 
She  could  make  reliable  weather 
She  laughed  till  she  cried, 
And  said.  "Bless  you  I've  tried, 
But  the  things  uHU  not  get  mixed  up  together."    ( 50  credits.) 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  flrst  ten  answers  and  r^ect  all  others. 

HISTORY. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  dlff'erent  nations  that  sought  homes  in  this  country  in  our 
early  history.  Which  one  of  these  prodoniinaios  today,  and  what  event  gave  it  the 
ascendency  ? 

2  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders?  Who  were  the  Pilgrims?  When  and  where  did 
they  flrst  settle? 

8.    What  was  the  Stamp  Act?    When  pa«*sed  ?    When  repealed? 

4.  What  trouble  in  Massachusetts  two  hundred  years  afU»r  Columbus  discovered 
America?  What  Important  event  occurred  two  hundred  years  before  Fulton  built  his 
Clermont? 
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5.  When  and  wbere  was  Washington  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  Stata? 
Mention  two  laws  that  were  passed  within  John  Adams'  administration. 

6.  Name  three  cities  of  the  United  Htates  that  have  been  its  capitals.  Name  two 
cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  captured  by  foreign  armies. 

7.  When  was  Oregon  admitted  as  a  state?  Who  was  President  then?  Name  the 
present  Qovernor  of  Oregon.  Who  are  the  United  states  Henators  from  Or^pon?  Who 
represents  you  in  congress? 

8.  How  many  and  what  Presidents  have  died  in  office?  What  two  ex-Presldents 
died  on  the  same  day?    Name  the  living  ex-Presidonts. 

9.  W  ho  was  the  author  of  the  Om nibus  bill ?  W  ho  was  the  President  of  the  Bouthem 
Confederacy?  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin?  The  magnetic  telegraph?  The  sewing 
machine? 

10.  State  under  whose  administration  the  following  events  occurred:  Louisiana  Po^ 
chase;  the  War  of  1812;  Florida  Purchase;  the  Mexican  War;  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

11.  What  Is  required  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  as  to  age,  citisenship,  and  resi- 
dence. 

12.  What  happened  in  the  following  years:    lt»7, 1620, 1788, 18Q»,  1812, 1850, 187S,  1861, 17H7. 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  folio wi  ng  q  uestions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  r^ect  all  others. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Governor  of  Oregon :  (a)  Term  of  office;  (6)  how  chosen:  (c)  qualiflcatioDs;  (d) 
name  of  present  Governor. 

2.  Define  the  following:    (a)  A  bill;  (&)  a  committee;  (c)  internal  revenue. 
8.    Describe  the  Australian  Ballot  System,  and  name  at  least  two  advantages. 

4.  Define  the  following  and  give  an  example  of  each :  (a)  A  monarchy;  (6)  ademoc- 
racy;  (c)  a  republic. 

&.  ConffresN:  (a)  A  senate  has  how  many  members?  How  is  the  number  fixed?  [b) 
House  has  how  many?  How  fixed  ?  (e)  How  are  senators  chosen  ?  (d)  How  are  repre- 
sentatives chosen  ?    (e)  What  is  meant  by  the  fifty-sixth  congress? 

6.  How  may  an  alien  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    (Hve  the  process. 

7.  (a )  Describe  the  vl  va  voce  method  of  voti ng.  ( 6 )  W  hat  is  the  platform  of  a  party? 
(c)  When  is  a  bill  said  to  be  pigeon-holed? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  popular  vote  in  a  presidential  election  ?  The  electoral  vote? 

9.  What  is  the  function  of  a  grand  Jury?    What  Is  the  function  of  a  trial  Jury? 

10.  What  officials  constitute  the  cabinet?  How  are  they  appointed?  By  whom  may 
they  be  removed?  Under  what  circumstances  may  a  cabinet  officer  succeed  to  the  pred- 
dential  office? 

11.  How  many  states  were  there  at  the  beginning  of  our  government?  How  were 
they  formed?    How  are  new  states  admitted? 

12.  Why  are  states  divided  into  counties?    What  officers  have  counties  of  Oregon  ? 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner :  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Rewrite  the  following,  using  capitals  and  punctuation  marks: 

the  Kreat  coach  entered  parts  on  the  Saturday  evening  slowly  rolling  on  throurb 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gazers  a  placard  has  been  stuck  up  through  one  region  of  toe 
city  in  the  morning  declarfng  that  whoever  insulted  the  king  should  be  caned  whoever 
applauded  him  should  be  hanged  the  people  were  quiet  gaped  and  stared  and  seemed 
neither  very  much  pleased  nor  very  angry  the  king  now  began  to  speak  once  more  as  one 
body  of  ofiicial  personages  after  another  met  him  he  said  over  and  over  again  with  an 
embarrassed  sort  of  smile  well  here  i  am. 

2.  Define  a  simple,  a  complex,  and  a  compound  sentence.    Give  an  example  of  each. 
8.    Define  class  noun.    A  collective  noun.    Give  example  of  each.    Wrtte  a  sentence 

containing  a  noun  in  each  of  the  cases. 

4.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  the  adjective  by  diagram,  with  an  example  of 
each  class. 

6.    Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  chimney,  money,  dwarf,  and  child. 

6.  Write  five  sentences  each  containing  an  infinite  having  a  diflbrent  construction, 
and  indicate  the  construction  of  each  infinite. 
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7.  What  may  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  be  ?    Olve  example. 

8.  Analyze  or  diagram— (a)  He  being  sick,  I  remained.  (6)  Being  unwell,  he  went 
borne.    (<;)  The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 

9.  In  the  following,  give  logical  subject— (a)  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks 
time  to  mend.  (6)  To  do  right  is  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to  be  done,  (e)  The  hour 
appointed  has  come. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sentence  shortened  by  ellpsis  and  an  abridged 
proposition? 

11.  Ck)rrect  and  give  reasons  hi  ftiU— (a)  I  am  older  than  him.  (6)  Whom  did  you  say 
they  were?  (c)  My  l>ook  is  larger  than  your's.  (d)  Whom  shall  we  meet?— They  who 
are  our  friends?    {e)  Who  are  you  an  agent  for? 

12.  Compare  much,  less,  worse,  Car,  best. 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  Ave  of  the  first  six. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
( The  first  six  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Define  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  orthography,  orthoepy. 

2.  Give  two  Important  rules  for  spelling,  and  illustrate  each  by  two  examples. 

3.  Define  homonyms,  synonyms,  root,  prefix,  nfllx. 

4.  Use  the  following  words  in  sentences:  Obsolete,  approval,  inevitable,  sinister, 
fever,  pevchology,  theory,  altitude,  vertical,  perpendicular,  horizontal. 

a.    Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  leters. 

«.  Write  the  correct  abbreviation  for  each  of  the  following  words:  Postoflloe,  ounce, 
California,  Junior,  Florida.  Write  in  full  the  following  abbreviations:  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Cr., 
viz.,  etc. 

7.    Each  of  the  following  words  has  one  credit  assigned  to  it. 

delusion  achieved  financier  running 

especially  sanitarv  Louisiana  mischievous 

aluminum  hygienic  irrelevant  inconceivable 

corroding  minimize  phraseology  controversy 

marketable  expansion  pitiable  adhesion 

conquer  tolerate  analyze  ascertaining 

exclusive  believe  comedy  electrical 

occurrence  cleanse  curative  admitting 

discerned  crevice  eczema  crystalize 

accompanying  savagery  alleged  impulsive 

financially  nuisance  Savannah  succeiwor 

Tennessee  likelihood  chimneys  emulsion 

memoirs  palpable 

The  above  test  of  words  to  be  detached  and  pronounced  by  the  examiner. 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade  the 
first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 


Discuss  the  value  of  psychology  to  the  teacher. 

What  is  meant  by  child  study?    Should  it  be  encouraged? 

Distinguish  between  education  and  instruction. 

Xame  the  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite.    Which  method  is  preferable? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
Whv? 

5.    In  the  study  of  geography,  how  much  attention  should  be  given  to  map  drawing? 
Why? 

«L    What  is  the  object  of  the  recitation  ? 

7.  What  place  should  English  grammar  have  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  high 

f9ChOOl? 

8.  Outline  a  recitation  in  English  grammar,  and  give  an  accepted  method  of  present- 
ing the  subject. 

9.  What  is  the  dilTerence  between  school  keeping  and  school  teaching? 

10.  What  are  the  essential  points  for  the  teacher  in  an  ungn\ded  school  to  have  in 
mind  the  first  day  ? 

11.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  a  dull  child  ? 

12.  Name  five  worthy  motives  to  which  a  teticher  may  appeal,  and  tell  how  you 
would  make  use  of  two  of  them. 
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To  tb»  appUcaot:    Write  the  answers  only  to  the  following  questions. 
To  the  examiner:    The  applicant  l8  to  be  allowed  flfteen  minutes,  only,  to  write  the 
answers  to  the  following,  at  the  end  of  which  the  answers  are  to  collected. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  (A). 
(Ten  questions— Five  credits  each.) 

1.  Add  3,(M5,  9,2(H,  8,700,  9,876,  8,020,  5,612,  3,424,  5,861.  2,188,  7,654,  8,210,  8,765,  5,849, 8,574, 
9,836,  8,400. 

2.  From  9,050,308  take  568,420. 

3.  What  is  the  ratio  of  41  apples  to  |  of  an  apple? 

4.  Which  Is  the  longer.  |  of  a  yard,  or  twice  around  a  figure  3  by  4  Inches? 

5.  How  many  rods  of  fencing  will  it  take  to  inclose  two  fields  that  are  4  and  5  rods 
square,  respectively? 

6.  What  is  the  O.  C.  D.  of  12  and  15? 

7.  What  part  of  February,  1899,  are  the  first  20  days? 

8.  What  Is  the  cost  of  a  mile  of  telephone  wire  at  20  cents  a  pound,  20  feet  of  wire  to 
the  pound? 

9.  A  cord  of  stove  wood  is  16  feet  long;  how  high  is  it? 

10.    A  coin  is  stamped  MDCCXLIX.    How  many  years  since  it  was  coined? 


To  the  appllc4int:    Write  the  analysis  to  any  five  of  the  following  problems. 
To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  five,  you  will  grsde 
the  first  five  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  (B). 
(Six  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  A  man  t>elng  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  replied :  "If  I  had  8  times  as  many 
as  1  have  and  5  sheep,  I  would  have  185."    How  many  had  he? 

2.  One-half  of  A's  money  is  equal  to  {  of  B's,  and  the  difference  is  98.  How  mach  has 
each? 

3.  At  what  time  between  5  and  6  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  the  clock 
be  exactly  together? 

4.  From  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  the  distance  is  68  miles,  and  |  of  this.  Increased 
by  2  miles,  equals  f  of  the  distance  trom  Ltmcaster  to  Harrisburg,  minus  1  mile;  requinMl 
the  distance  to  Harrisburg. 

5.  A  can  do  as  much  work  in  2  days  as  B  can  do  In  4  days,  or  C  in  6  days,  In  how 
many  dsivs  can  B  do  as  much  as  C  can  In  18  days? 

6.  what  is  the  value  per  pound  of  a  mixture  of  cofl'ee  composed  of  6  pounds  at  27 
cents  and  2  pounds  at  19  cents? 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade  the 
first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  What  are  astronomical  zones?    How  determined?    Isothermal  zones?    Howde- 
termined? 

2.  Explain  how  a  telegmm  dated  at  Boston  might  be  received  in  San  Francisco  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  that  in  which  It  was  sent. 

3.  How  should  the  first  fifteen  pagesH)f  Monteith's  Elementary  Geography'  be  studied 
by  the  pupil? 

4.  Name  five  tests  for  promotion  from  the  intermediate  to  the  advanced  division  of 
the  course  of  study. 

5.  Name  and  locate  two  large  Islands  and  two  grand  divisions  which  are  partly  in 
the  northern  and  partly  In  the  southern  hemisphere.    B^xplain  how  this  Is. 

tt.    Tell  In  fifteen  lines  the  principal  facts  you  would  expect  your  class  to  know  after 
the  study  of  South  America. 

7.  What  can  you  say  about  the  following :    Boxers,  Nome,  Ll  Hung  Chang,  Tien 
Tsln,  Tuan. 

8.  Dni-w  map  of  United  States  giving  principal  rivers  and  mountains.    Locate  five 
principal  cities  and  state  to  what  each  owes  its  growth. 

9.  Give  the  leading  seaport,  the  prlnciptil  exports,  and  location  of  that  seaport  for: 
(a)  England;   (6)  France;  (c)  Germany. 
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10.  State  the  extent  of  the  Inclination  of  the  eiarth's  axis,  the  two  causes  of  the  change 
of  Heafions.  and  the  width  of  each  of  the  zones.  Name^the  two  tropics  and  tell  what  de- 
termines the  location  of  each. 

11.  A  trading  vessel  ftt>m  New  Yorli  exchanges  careoes  at  each  of  the  following  places: 
Rio  Janeiro,  Liverpool,  Havana,  Hong  Kong,  Uonolulu.  What  are  the  roates  and  what 
are  theprobable cargoes? 

12.  Point  out  the  geographical  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  im- 
portance of  the  following  places :  Glasgow,  Calcutta,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis,  Mon- 
tr»>al  and  Fort  Wimam. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,   AND  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COUNTY 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

AUGUST,  1900. 

ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 
( Ten  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  two  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite.  Which  method  is  preferable? 
AVhy? 

'1.  Distinguish  between  development  questions  and  test  questions.  Show  the  use  of 
<-sich. 

3. 

-i. 


Mention  two  important  principles  underlying  the  art  of  questioning. 
What  do  you  understand  by  the  "Socratlc  method  of  questioning?" 
Name  five  elements  of  a  good  questioner. 
"" tne 


6.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  printed  questions  in  text  books?  Justify  your 
answer. 

7.  What  value,  if  any,  has  a  misleading  question  ? 

S.  How  much  would  you  encoumge  the  plan  of  requiring  pupils  to  prepare  ques- 
tions? Can  one's  knowledge  of  a  subject  be  well  tested  by  his  abliltj-  to  frame  questions 
on  the  subject?    Why? 

9.    Which  should  have  the  preference  as  to  time,  testing  or  instruction  ?    Why  ? 
10.    Prepare  two  questions  on  "The  art  of  questioning"  suitable  for  a  teacher's  exami- 
nation on  that  subject. 


METHODS. 
(Ten  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Outline  a  primary  geography  lesson,  using  material  A*om  your  own  school  sur- 
roundings. 

2.  You  have  a  boy  who  loves  to  be  in  the  woods ;   he  is  restless  and  hard  to  manage 
in  school ;  how  would  you  deal  with  him? 

3.  What  has  lM*en  the  Influence  of  Froebel's  idea  on  the  principles  and  practices  of 
<'leinentary  education? 

4.  State  the  difference  between  a  rule  and  a  principle  in  arithmetic.    In  what  order 
»>h<)uld  they  be  taught  to  primary  pupils?    Why?    To  older  pupils?    Why? 

5.  Give  leading  thought  in  the  educational  teachings  of  either  Socrates,  Comenius, 
IxH-ke,  or  Festal tozzi. 

«.    What  is  meant  by  school  management?    Discipline?    School  keeping?    School 
tesichlng? 

7.    What  is  the  immediate  motive  of  school  government?    What  is  the  highest  mo- 
tive? 

K.    How  could  you  ascertain  whether  swearing  and  vile  Uilk  occur  on  the  play  ground 
or  on  the  way  to  and  from  school?    What  means  would  you  take  to  prevent  It? 

9.    Di««cuss  briefly  the  pAowic  mcth(xi  of  teaching  reading  as  prescribed  in  the  state 
i-ourse  of  study. 

10.    Give  tests  for  promotion  in  language  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate  di- 
vision as  laid  down  in  the  stiite  course  of  study. 
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To  the  applicant :    Select  any  live  of  the  first  six  questions. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(The  first  six  questions—Ten  credits  each. 

Define  articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  orthoi^raphy,  orthoepy, 
Give  two  important  rules  for  spelung,  and  llluHtrate  each  by  two  examp! 


examples. 


I. 

2.  .  .         „, 

3.  Define  homonyms,  synonyms,  root,  prefix,  affix. 

4.  Use  the  following  words  In  sentences:  (Obsolete,  approval,  Inevitable,  slni^iter. 
fever,  psychology,  theory,  altitude,  vertical,  perpendicular,  norlzontal. 

5.  Give  four  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

«.  Write  the  correct  abbreviation  for  each  of  the  following  words :  Postoffloe,oanee. 
California,  Junior,  Florida.  Write  In  fUll  the  following  abbreviations:  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Cr., 
viz.,  etc. 

7.    Each  of  the  following  words  has  one  credit  assigned  to  it. 

delusion 

especially 

aluminum 

corroding 

marketable 

conquer 

exclusive 

occurrence 

discerned 


achieved 

sanitary 

hygienic 

minimize 

expansion 

tolerate 

believe 

cleanse 

crevice 

savagery 

nuisance 

likelihood 

palpable 

The  above  test  of  words  to  be  detached  and  pronounced  by  examiner. 


accom 
financially 
Tennej<see 
memoirs 


ffl?/*"' 


financier 

Louisiana 

irrelevant 

phraseology 

pitiable 

analyze 

comedy 

curative 

eczema 

alleged 

Savannah 

chimneys 


running 

mischievous 

inconceivable 

controversy 

adhesion 

asoertcdnlng 

electrical 

admitting 

crystalize 

Impulsive 

Kuccessor 

emulsion 


WRITING. 


(  Five  questions -Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Name  In  the  order  of  Importance  the  requisite  of  good  writing. 

2.  Make  two  movement  exercises  for  small  letters,  and  two  for  capitals. 

8.    What  use,  if  any,  do  you  make  of  the  black  board  during  the  writing  exercises* 

4.  What  are  the  common  errors  in  writing  ?    Suggest  methods  for  criticising  and  cor- 
recting the  same. 

5.  W  hat  attention  do  you  give  to  the  penmanshl  p  of  the  general  written  work  of  you  r 
schools?    Why? 

0-10.    Write  the  following  stanza  as  you  would  for  a  model  for  writing  class : 
When  April,  one  day,  was  asked  whether 
She  could  make  reliable  weather 
She  laughed  till  she  cried. 
And  said.  "Bless  you  I've  tried. 
But  the  things  tviU  get  mixed  up  together."    (50  credits.) 


To  the  applicant :    Select  any  six  of  the  first  seven  questions. 

To  the  examiner :    Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  six,  you  will  grade  the 
first  six  answers  and  reject  all  others. 


READING. 
(  FlrRt  seven  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Give  and  illustrate  two  principles  which  should  guide  you  in  selecting  materiiil 
for  rebding  in  a  certain  grade. 

2.  Define  reading,  articulation,  emphaslH,  rhyme,  blank  verse. 

3.  With  what  studies  may  reading  properly  be  correlated?  What  grades  may  with 
profit  be  combined  In  reading  classes? 

4.  What  amount  of  time  should  reading  in  the  first  four  grades  occupy  ? 

5.  Describe  some  methods  by  which  you  secure  correct  expression.  What  must  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  precede  correctness  of  expression  ? 

tt.  State  in  not  less  than  five  lines  reasons  why  children  should  read  both  orally  an^ 
silently. 

7.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  reading  a  book  and  study- 
ing it? 
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8-10.    Read  to  examiner  : 

Fading  beneath  our  passing  feet. 
Strewn  upon  lawn  and  lane  and  street, 

Beautiful  leaves  I 
Dyed  with  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky, 
Falling  in  glory  so  silently, 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
Never  to  freshen  another  spring. 
Never  to  know  what  the  summer  may  bring, 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
Withered  beneath  the  frost  and  cold, 
Soon  to  decay  in  the  common  mold. 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
So  will  the  years  that  change  your  tint 
Mark  upon  us  their  autumnal  print. 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
So  shall  we  fade  from  the  tree  of  time. 
Fade  as  ye  fade  in  a  wintry  clime. 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
But  when  the  harvest  of  life  is  past. 
And  we  wake  In  eternal  spring  at  last, 

Beautiful  leaves ! 
May  he  who  paints  your  brilliant  hue, 
Form  of  our  lives  a  chaplet  new, 

Of  beautiful  leaves !    (40).  —Anon. 


To  the  applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 

To  the  examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will  grade 
the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  otncrs. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 
(Twelve  questions— Ten  credits  each.) 

1.  Discuss  the  value  of  psychology  to  the  teacher. 

2.  What  Is  meant  by  child  study?    Should  It  be  encouraged? 

3.  Distinguish  between  education  and  instruction. 

4.  Name  the  methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite.  Which  method  is  preferable? 
Why? 

5.  In  the  study  of  geography,  how  much  attention  should  be  given  to  map  drawing  ? 

8. '  What  is  the  object  of  the  recitation? 

7.  What  place  should  English  grammar  have  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  high 
school? 

K.  Outline  a  recitation  i  n  English  grammar,  and  give  an  accepted  method  of  present- 
ing the  subject. 

9.    What  Lb  the  difference  between  school  keeping  and  school  teaching? 

10.  What  are  the  essential  points  for  the  teacher  in  an  ungraded  school  to  have  in 
mind  the  first  day? 

11.  What  is  your  method  of  dealing  with  a  dull  child  ? 

12.  Name  five  worthy  motives  to  which  a  teacher  may  appeal,  and  tell  how  you  would 
make  use  of  two  of  them. 


CHARTERED  INSTITUTIONS. 
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THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

EUGENE,  OREGON. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

FRANK  STRONG,  Ph.  D President 

NANNA  P.  PADDOCK -Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the  President 

SETH  BARLEY  McALISTER Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

ARTHUR  LACHMAN,  Ph.  D Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Science  and  Engineering 

THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Hon.  Salathlel  Hamilton Rosehuig 

Term  expires  April  1, 1901. 
Hon.  Cornelius  C.  Beekman Jacksonville 

Term  expires  April  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Cyras  A.  Dolph Portland 

Term  expires  April  1, 1908. 
Hon.  William  Smith Baker  City 

Term  expires  April  1, 1906. 
Hon.  Rohert  8.  Bean Salem 

Term  expires  April  1, 1905. 
Hon.  Charles  Hilton The  Dalles 

Term  expires  April  1, 1906. 
Hon.  Samson  H.  Friendly Eugene 

Term  expires  April  1, 1907. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Bellinger Portland 

Term  expires  April  1, 1900. 
Hon.  Nehemiah  L.  Butler Monmouth 

Term  expires  April  1, 1911. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Bean President 

Mr.  A.  Guy  Hovev Treasurer 

Hon.  Joshua  J.  Walton Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Samson  H.  Friendly,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Robert  S.  Bean ;  Hon.  Cyrus  A.  Dolph. 

THE  GENERAL.  FACULTY.* 

FRANK  STONG,  Ph.  D.;  A.  B.  Yale,  1884;  A.  M.,  Yale,  1893;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1807, 
President  of  the  University. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  BRLL,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  (London), 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

OTTO  8ALY  BINSWANGER  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

HON.  CHARLES  BYRON  BELLINGER, 
Ijccturer  on  Equity. 

THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D.;  A.  M..  Paclflr  University;  Ph.  D.,  Pacific  University;  Ph. 

D.,  University  of  Oregon. 
Prof(^sor  of  Ge<3logy. 


•With  the  exception  of  the  president,  the  faculty  are  arranged  In  alphabetical  order. 
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LUELLA  CLAY  CARftON,  A.  M.;  Univereity  of  Orc'wm  and  Padflc  University. 
ProfesHor  of  Rhetoric  and  EngliHh  Lilerature. 

FRANKLIN  CAUTHORN,  A.  M..  M.  D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

FREDERIC  STANLEY  DUNN,  A.  B.;  University  of  Ort»gon,  1802;  A.  B.,  HAr\ard  Uni- 

verHlty,  IHW, 
Professor  of  Latin  Languai^e  and  Literature. 

CHARLES  FRIEDEL,  Ph.  I).;  A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  18K2;  Student  at  Inivi-r- 

sity  of  Leipsle,  I887-«»;  Mtudont  Johns  Hopkins  University,  lrt92-«i;  Ph.  I»., 

University  of  Lei pslc,  18»5, 

Professor  of  Physics. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO  FLYNN,  M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  GIE8Y,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  (gynaecology. 

IRVING  MACK  AY  GLEN,  A.  M.;  (Jraduate,  ralifornia  School  of  Elocution  niid  Oni- 

tory,18«9;  (iraduate,  California  State  Normal  Sclux)l,  Stin  Jose,  IKMO;  Gmduat*-. 

Elwood  Conser\'atory  of  Music,  ISflOj  A.  B.,  University  of  Ore??on,  1>«»4; 

Graduate  Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unlver«*Hy,  IKDJ-s^i. 

Professor  of  E*irly  English  l/temturo  and  Oratory. 

HON.  WiLLIAM  BALL  (GILBERT, 
I^iccturer  on  Constitutl>nal  I^iw. 

BENJAMIN  JAMES  HAWTHORNE.  A.  M.;  Randolph  Macon  College,  1S61. 
Pixjfessor  of  l*8ychology. 

SIMEON  EDWARD  JOSEPHI,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  Professor  of  Obstetric*s  and  Ner%'ous  DiaejiM's. 

HENRY  E.  JONES.  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  (gynaecology. 

WILLIAM  JONES,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

ARTHUR  LACHMAN,  Ph.  D.;  B.  S.  University  of  California,  1««;  Ph.  D.,  University  .n 

Munich,  IHPT), 
Professor  of  (Jhemistry. 

GEORGE  LILLEY,  LL.  D ;  A.  M.,  Washington  and  JetTerson  College,  liW:  A.M..  Illi 
nols  Wesleyan  University,  1882;  A.  M.,  Knox  ColU-ge,  1SH6;  Ph.  1).,  IlllnoW 
Wesleyan  University,  1882;  LL.  I).,  Chaddock  College,  1887, 
Professor  of  Mathematii'S. 

EBENEZER  BURTON  McELROY,  Ph.  D.;  A.  M.,  Christian  College,  188:?;  Ph.  D.,  Wiil 

amette  University,  1884, 
Professor  of  Logic. 

EDWARD  HIRAM  McALISTER,  A.  M.;  A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon,  IHtlO;  A.  M..  Inl 

verslty  of  Oregon,  18H3, 
Professor  of  Applied  Matheniatlcs  and  F]nglneering. 

KENNETH  ALEXANDER  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  &  L.  R.  C.v 

(Edin.), 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

RICHARD  NUNN,  A.  B.,  B.  PH.,  M.  D» 
Profossor  of  Diseases  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat. 

JOHN  8TRAUB,  A.  M.;  A.  B.,  Mercersburg  College,  187«;  A.  M.,  Mercersburg  Colli-ge.  h^' 
Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

FRIEDERICH  GEORG  G.  SCHMIDT,  Ph.  D.;   Student  at  University  of  Erlsnifd.. 
188U-80;  Student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  189H-(W;   University  Scholiir. 
1894-95;  Fellow,  189.S-9H,  and  Ph.  D.,  189«, 
Professor  of  Modern  I^anguages  and  Literatures. 

CURTIS  CLARK  STRONG,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SA YLOR,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Gtni  to-Urinary  Organs  and  (;linical  Surgery. 
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RICHARD  HOPWOOD  THORNTON,  LL.  B., 
D^an  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  Professor  of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Oontniets 

and  Evidence. 

ERNEST  FANNING  TUCKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

FREDERICK  LEONARD  WASHBURN,  A.  M.:  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1882;  A.  M., 

Harvard  UniverHlty,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvernlty,  1HH6-S7, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

HOLT  COUCH  WIU30N,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

GEORGE  MILTON  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

GEORGE  FLANDERS  WILSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Military  and  Operative  Surgery  and  Clinical  Suiigery. 

HON.  JOHN  WILLIAM  WHALLEY, 
Lecturer  on  Pleading. 

FREDERIC  GEORGE  YOUNG,  A.  B.;   Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886;    Unlvt-rslty 

Scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  Unlvet^ltv,  1886-87, 

Professor  of  Ekmnomics  and  Soolology. 

HENRY  D.  SHELDON.  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  In  Philosophy  and  Education. 

JOSEPH  SCHAFER,  M.  L.,  University  of  Wlwonsin, 
Instructor  In  History. 

SETH  HARLEY  McALISTER, 
Instructor  in  Mechanics. 

CAMILLA  LEACH, 
Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  the  History  of  Art. 

IDA  BEL  ROE,  A.  B., 
J  nstructor  In  English. 

BERNARD  E.  SPENCER, 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ARTHUR  CHARLES  HIATT, 
AKslstant  in  Physics. 

WALLI8  GIFFORD  NASH, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  BURDEN, 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

MARGUERITE  HANSEN, 
Assistant  in  the  School  of  Mu.-hIc. 

MRS.  W.  L.  DELANO. 
Assistant  in  the  School  uf  Music 

ALBERT  EDWARD  MACKAY,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  BacterioU^gy. 

ANDREW  CHARLES  SMITH,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  E.  MAXWELL,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 

ROBERT  CLARK  YENNEY,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Histology  and  I'utholopy. 

HON.  LEWIS  BERKLEY  COX, 
Ltvturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudeuee. 

EDWARD  PAYSON  GEARY,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Physical  DlugucKsls. 

CORTES  HOLIDAY  WHEELER,  M.  D., 
Livtureron  Hygiene. 
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JOHN  Mccarty  brooke,  m.  d.. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

EDMOND  JOHN  LABBE,  M.  D., 
AsKl8tant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


SPiSCIAL  UNIVERSITY  LECTURERS,  1000-1901. 

ARTHUR  C.  COLLIER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  In  Willamette  University, 
Petrography,  Economic  Geology,  and  Mining  Engineering. 

ERNEST  BROS8,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Oregonlan, 
Method  and  Ethics  of  Editorial  Writing;  and  Groat  Bkiltorsand  Great  Newspaper  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century. 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Portland, 
Topics  in  Constitutional  Law. 

ALBERT  R.  8WEET8ER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Pacific  University, 
Fleshy  Fungi. 

CHARLES  A.  MORDE>^,  Superintendent  of  Mechanical  Department  of  the  Oregonian, 
The  Mechanics  of  a  Newspaper. 

EDWARD  A.  BEAIii(,  Forecast  Official.  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau,  Portland, 
The  Use  of  Kites  In  Determining  Upper  Currents  of  Air. 

JOSEPH  R.  WILSON,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Portland  Academy, 
History. 

WILLIS  C.  HAWLEY,  President  of  Willamette  University, 
Topics  in  United  States  History. 

THOMAS  L.  ELIOT,  D.  D.,  Portland, 
American  roetry. 

WALTER  T.  WIIiLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician,  State  Insane  Asylum, 

Salem, 
Neurologj'. 

CHARLIiS  H  MARK  HAM,  Geneml  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  Oregon  Unes. 

Southern  Pacific  Company, 

Railway  Transportation. 

WALLACE  McCAMANT,  Attorney  at  Law,  Portland, 
Topics  in  Constitutional  History. 

WILLIAM  M.  LADD,  Portland, 
The  Practical  Side  of  Finance  and  Biinking. 

HENRY  K.  THIELvSON,  Salem, 
Pia<rtical  Prt>blems  In  Civil  Engineering. 

HON.  DAVIT)  P.  THOMPSON,  Portland, 
Tl»o  Relation  of  Business  to  h:conomics. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

The  Academic  Omnxcl—T\\e  President,  Deans  Straub,  Young,  Ltichman,  Carson,  Pro- 
f(»ss(»rM  Condon  and  F'riedel. 

The  (Graduate  Counsel— T\\q  President,  Dean  Young,  Professors  Washburn,  Fricdcl 
and  Glen. 

AciTedlled  SctutoU—ThG  President,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  £klucation,  and  Pnv 
fessor  Mc  A  lister. 

Vnivertiity  ExtenMon—Vro{(^<sorH  Dunn,  f-'chmldt,  «nd  Mr.  Schafer. 

A thf {'tics— Mr.  Burden,  I'rofcssors  Hawthorns  and  s<«hmidL 

Adinitt»ion»  and  Sprciaf  Studmtfi—Thi*  President,  Deans  Ldichman  and  Straub. 

,  I />pot7Um«7i<A— Professors  Carson,  Washlmrii,  and  the  President. 

Km  initiations  and  Senior  Crrt/i/jf— Profensors  LUley,  Glen,  and  McAlister. 
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UNIVERSITY  LiECTtTRES,  1889-1900. 

GENERAL  LECTURES. 

STEPHEN  B.  L.  PENROSE,  D.  D.,  President  of  Whitman  College, 
An  Oregon  Hero. 

F:M0RY  SMITH,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Stanford  University, 
Chamcter  Building. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

ELLEN  C.  McCORNACK,  Eugene, 
The  Tertiary  Horse. 

EDWARD  H.  McALISTER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Engineering, 

University  of  Oregon, 
Steady  Winds. 

ARTHUR  LACHMAN-  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Oregon, 
Uses  of  Electricity  In  Chemical  Mnnufucturlng. 

BERNARD  E.  SPENCER,  Assistant  In  Chemistry,  University  of  Oregon, 
Insect  Wings. 

SETH  H.  McALISTER,  Superintendentof  Buildings  and  Grounds,  University  of  Oregon, 
Philosophy  of  the  Bicycle. 

THOMAS  CONDON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Oregon, 
The  Rudimentary  Hand. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Oregon  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 
The  Graduate  School. 
The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts: 

The  General  Classical  Group. 

The  General  Literary  Group. 

The  General  Scientific  Group. 

The  Civic  Historical  Group. 

The  School  of  Commerce. 

Collegiate  Courses — 

1.  Law  and  Journalism. 

2.  Course  for  Teachers. 

The  College  of  Science  and  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Applied  Science, 

I.    The  Course  Preparatory  to  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 
The  School  of  Engineering. 
The  School  of  Mines  and  Mining. 
The  School  of  Medicine,  at  Portland. 
The  School  of  Law,  at  Portland. 
The  School  of  Music. 
The  University  Academy. 

The  Graduate  School. — In  each  of  the  colleges  there  are  advanced 
courses  leading  to  second  and  third  degrees.  These  courses  are  open  to 
graduates  of  any  reputable  college,  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  provided 
the  preparation  of  the  candidate  is  satisfactory  to  the  graduate  council. 

The  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  contains  the  general 
groups  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  These  courses 
cover  four  years. 

The  school  of  commerce  offers  a  four  years'  course,  with  special  reference 
to  administration  of  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

The  collegiate  course  in  law  and  journalism  prepares  for  the  study  of  law, 
and  a  special  training  in  history  and  economics  in  prei)aration  for  journalism. 

The  teachers'  course  is  an  advq^nced  course  for  those  intending  to  fit  them- 
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Belves  for  positions  of  superyision  and  teaching  in  departments  of  higher 
education. 

The  college  of  science  and  engineering  contains  the  courses  in  science 
and  engineering  that  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil, 
Sanitary,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineer.  These  courses  cover  four  and 
five  years. 

The  course  preparatory  to  medicine  and  dentistry  covers  two  years,  and 
prepares  students  for  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  other  standard  schools.  This  course  enables  students  to  anticipate  one 
year  of  the  course  in  the  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  school  of  medicine  offers  a  course  covering  four  years,  one  of  which 
may  be  anticipated  by  the  course  preparatory  to  medicine. 

The  school  of  law  offers  a  two  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  school  of  music  offers  instruction  in  various  branches  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  in  the  theory  of  music. 

The  university  academy  is  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  university.  It  now  covers  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  of  the  public  high  schooL  In  order  to  fully  enter  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  university  academy,  the  student  must  have  finished  the  tenth  grade  of 
the  high  school. 

The  university  has,  however,  made  arrangements  with  the  Eugene  High 
School  to  give  students,  who  have  just  finished  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade, 
instruction  in  part  of  the  tenth  grade  work  until  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
have  increased  the  number  of  their  grades.  Students,  then,  in  places  where 
the  ninth  grade  is  the  highest  work  possible,  may  enter  the  university  under 
the  above  arrangement. 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state,  and  embraces  ( exclusive  of  the  university  academy  and  the 
graduate  school )  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  grades 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  university  simply  finishes  the  work  begnn 
in  the  grammar  and  country  schools,  and  continued  in  the  high  schools. 

Practically  the  institution  opens  its  doors  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  state,  and  to  all  students,  wherever  their  homes,  without  discrimination. 
The  broad,  helpful  spirit  of  a  re^l  university  is  seen  in  its  organization  and 
its  provision  for  meeting  as  many  of  the  needs  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  tne  state  as  possible,  provided  only  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  courses 
offered. 

The  University  of  Oregon  was  founded  by  legislative  act  in  1872,  by  which 
act  the  university  was  located  at  Eugene.  Regular  instruction  began  in 
1876.  Eugene  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on 
the  Willamette  River,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  It  is  on 
the  direct  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Eugene  is  the  county  seat 
of  Lane  County,  has  five  thousand  population,  a  large  high  school  and  ex- 
cellent grammar  schools.  The  church  and  society  privileges  for  students 
are  excellent,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  low. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  university  campus  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Eugene,  and  covers 
twenty-seven  acres.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground,  close  by  the 
Willamette  River,  with  both  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  in  full  view. 
The  following  buildings  are  located  upon  the  university  grounds : 
Deady  Hall,  a  three-story  brick  building,  with  basement.  It  was  erected 
and  presented  by  the  citizens  of  I>ane  County  to  the  state,  and  named  In 
honor  of  the  late  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents.   It  contains  the  biological,  psychologipal,  and  physical  laboratories. 
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and,  for  the  present,  the  chemical  laboratory.  It  also  has  the  departments 
of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  logic,  and  psychology,  together  with 
the  halls  of  the  literary  societies.  In  the  iMMement  is  the  gas  plant  of  the 
laboratories,  and  the  private  laboratories  of  the  professor  of  physics  and  of 
the  department  of  physics. 

Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  H.  Villard,  of  New  York  City, 
the  ^eateet  benefactor  of  the  university.  It  is  an  imposing  cemented  brick 
building,  and  contains  the  president's  office,  the  assembly  hall  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  very  valuable  geological  collection,  and  the  departments  of  English 
literature,  early  Ec^lish  literature,  and  oratory,  history,  economics  and  so- 
ciology, geology  and  mathematics. 

The  hall  of  Mining  and  Chemical  Engineering  was  recently  finished,  aud 
is  admirably  adapted  to  its  nurpose.  It  has  three  floors,  with  laboratory  fa- 
cilities for  two  hundred  students,  and  will  contain  the  latest  appliances  for 
the  highest  research  work  in  all  lines  of  mining  and  manufacturing  chem- 
istry. It  has  hoods  and  ventilators  for  carrying  off  gases,  and  conforms  in 
its  arrangement  to  the  most  approved  methods  in  the  modern  teaching  of 
chemistry.  It  will  contain  all  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  and  will 
make  possible  a  great  expansion  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  assaying.  The 
upper  floor  will  for  the  present  be  used  as  classrooms  in  other  subiects. 

The  dormitory,  a  three-story  brick  building,  affords  accommodations  for 
about  seventy  young  men.  The  rooms  are  all  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  will  accommodate  two  students.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  large  dining  room,  and  all  appliances  for 
boarding.  The  rent  for  each  room  is  $3  per  month,  or  $15  per  term,  payable 
in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  registrar.  This  for  the  present  includes  light 
and  heat,  and  furniture,  except  bedding.  When  two  students  occupy  a  room 
tha  cost  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  above  for  each  person.  The  dining-room 
will  be  managed  by  a  student  association,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  living  may  be  made  to  come  under  $3  per  week.  Students  desiring 
rooms  are  advised  to  apply  at  once  to  the  registrar,  as  the  pressure  for  ac- 
commodations in  Eugene  will  be  unusually  great  during  the  year  1900-1901. 

The  dormitory  also  contains  the  general  library,  the  reading  room,  the 
music  rooms,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  reading  and  recep- 
tion room. 

The  Hall  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Astronomy  is  a  frame  building,  situated 
east  of  Thirteenth  Street,  and  near  Collier  Hall. 

Collier  Hall,  the  president's  house,  is  situated  upon  the  part  of  the  campus 
south  of  Thirteenth  Street,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  covering  nine  and 
one-half  acres. 

The  university  operates  its  own  electric  light  and  water  plants,  and  gas 
plant  for  furnishing  gas  for  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  labora- 
tories.   It  also  owns  its  own  printing  press  and  necessary  outfit. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  brick  building  of  fair  size,  well  equipped  for  indoor 
athletic  work. 

The  shop  is  in  the  basement  of  the  gymnasium  building.  It  contains  the 
electric  light  plant  that  supplies  all  the  university  buildings  with  light. 

The  pump  station  is  a  frame  building  on  the  Willamette  River,  filled  with 
pumping  machinery  for  supplying  the  university  reservoirs  with  water. 

A  weather  station  is  located  on  the  campus,  from  which  regular  reports 
are  sent  to  the  chief  weather  observer  at  Portland. 

GENERAL.  INFOR.MATION. 

The  university  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  beginning  in  1900  on  Wednes- 
day, the  nineteenth  of  September.  Commencement  day  occurs  on  Thursday, 
June  20,  1901.    The  year  is  divided  on  the  semester  plan. 
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REGISTRATION. 

Students  are  required  to  present  themselves  immediately  upon  arrival  at 
the  office  of  the  registrar,  in  Villard  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 
By  a  rule  of  the  board  of  regents,  no  student  can  register  without  having 
first  paid  the  incidental  fee.  Students  will  register  for  the  number  of  hours 
required  in  their  course  or  group.  Mature  students  of  good  preparation  and 
excellent  health  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean  of  the  college  to  which 
they  belong,  and  of  the  Academic  Council,  take  more  than  the  required  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  thus  materially  shorten  the  time  required  for  graduation. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

There  is  no  tuition  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  incidental  fee,  pay- 
able each  year  by  students  in  all  departments  of  the  university,  is  $10.  The 
fees  in  the  school  of  music  vary  with  the  instruction. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  the  first  degree  taken,  and  of  $10  for 
each  succeeding  degree.  The  rules  prescribe  that  no  person  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  diploma  fee. 

In  all  laboratory  courses,  in  whatever  department,  a  deposit  is  required 
to  cover  waste  and  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  of  the  d^ 
posit,  over  and  above  waste  and  breakao^e,  will  be  returned  to  the  student. 
The  amount  of  the  deposit  varies  according  to  the  courses  taken. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  for  one  person  for  a  year  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  in  general  are  very  low.  The  cost  of  living  at  the 
dormitory  for  young  men  is  as  follows:  Koom,  $3  per  month  per  room:  for 
two  students  occupying  a  room,  $1.50  per  month  each,  or  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  cents  per  week.  Boai*d  will  be  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and  board 
and  room  will  cost  somewhat  less  than  $3  per  week,  according  to  estimates. 
This  will  include,  during  the  coming  year,  heat  and  light.  The  cost  of  living 
in  Eugene  varies  from  $3  to  $0  per  week.  Many  students  rent  rooms  and  do 
light  house  keeping,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  a  very  low  point.  A 
fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expense  of  those  who  hire  lodgings  and  board« 
either  in  the  dormitory  or  outside,  is  $125  per  year  and  upwai^.  For  those 
who  do  light  house  keeping,  the  cost  is  materially  less.  Students  should 
plan,  however,  upon  incidental  expenses  for  entertainments,  society  dues, 
athletic  subscriptiions,  etc. 

Parents  expecting  to  come  to  Eugene  to  live  while  their  children  attend 
the  university,  or  expecting  to  send  members  of  their  families  to  rent  rooms 
and  do  light  house  keeping,  are  invited  to  address  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  or  the 
Dean  of  Women,  who  will  render  all  the  assistance  possible. 

REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT. 

There  are  many  ways  of  earning  money  while  at  the  university,  and  in 
general  no  young  men  or  women  with  determination  and  sufficient  prepara- 
tion, even  if  they  and  their  people  are  destitute  of  funds,  need  hesitate  about 
entering  the  university.  The  university  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
students.  Others  are  employed  in  the  dormitory.  There  is  opportunity  for 
young  men  or  women  to  help  themselves  by  employment  in  private  families, 
as  stenographers  and  typewriters,  in  offices  and  stores.  Stuaents  looking  for 
such  work  should  be  on  the  ground  early,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opening.  Address  the  president  of  the  university,  the  deans  of  the  colleges, 
the  dean  of  women,  or  the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  institution  rests  upon  the  inherent  obligations  of 
students  to  the  university  and  to  the  state.  The  university  is  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  for  the  public  good.  Those  who  participate  in  its  benefits 
are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  not  only  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  loyal 
members  of  the  institution,  of  the  community,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
actively  to  aid  in  promoting  intellectual  and  moral-  interests.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  for  its  expenditure  in  his  behalf,  in  the 
form  of  superior  usefulness  to  it,  both  while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 
Students,  therefore,  cannot  claim  any  exemption  from  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zens and  of  loyal  members  of  the  community  and  of  the  university ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations  loyally  to  fulfill  every  duty.  As 
members  of  the  institution,  they  are  held  responsible  for  regular  attendance 
and  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  The  interests  of  faithful  students 
and  the  well-being  of  the  university  demand  that  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  these  manifest  obligations  should  withdraw  from  the  institution  or  be  ex- 
cluded. As  members  of  the  community,  students  are  amenable  to  the  law; 
and,  if  guilty  of  its  infraction,  are  liable  to  a  termination  of  their  relations 
with  the  university.  The  university  recognizes  its  civic  relations,  and  reste 
its  administration  upon  civic  obligations. 

STUDENT  SOCIETIES— RELIGIOUS. 

THE  YOUNG   MEX»8  CHRI8TIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  commodious  rooms  in  the 
dormitory.  It  endeavors  to  promote  growth  in  grace  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship among  its  members,  ana  stands  for  Christian  life  and  work  in  the  uni- 
versity. It  holds  regular  prayer  meetings  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  6:45 
o'clock. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  offer  two  special  courses  in 
New  Testament  study.  They  will  be  given  by  young  men  of  the  association, 
under  the  supervision  of  some  members  of  the  faculty : 

1.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ,  from  Sharman's  Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Christ,  and  Stevens  &  Burton's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  The  Acts  and  the  Epistles  from  Bosworth's  Studies  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  Burton's  Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  association  maintains  an  employment  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
administrative  office,  the  services  of  which  are  free  to  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution.  In  making  application  for  assistance  in  this  line, 
applicants  should  state : 

1-    The  kind  of  work  in  which  they  have  had  experience. 

2.  The  kind  they  would  accept. 

3.  The  amount  of  time  they  can  give  to  it. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  expenses  which  they  must  earn. 

5.  The  college  and  class  they  expect  to  enter. 

The  association  has  a  committee  to  help  students  to  find  comfortable  rooms 
and  boarding  places.  Students  will  be  more  apt  to  secure  rooms  as  they  de- 
sire them  if  they  send  word  before  coming  to  the  university,  telling  the 
price  they  wish  to  pay. 

A  student's  handbook,  containing  items  of  infdrmation  especially  valuable 
to  new  students,  is  issued  at  the  end  of  the  college  year.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address.    Apply  to  the  general  secretary. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  tJniversity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

was  organized  March,  1894.  Its  purpose  is  to  crystallize  the  Christian  ele- 
ment in  the  university,  and  make  the  influence  of  that  element  felt  among: 
all  the  young  women.  Its  social  function  is  an  important  part  of  its  work. 
New  students  are  met  as  they  come  from  the  trains,  and  everything  is  done 
to  make  them  welcome.  Informal  prayer  meetings  are  held  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  association  parlors.  Officers  are  chosen 
the  first  week  of  January  to  serve  one  year.  Any  young  woman  wishing  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  university  is  invited  to  correspond  with  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  association,  or  Prof.  Luella  Clay  Carson,  De^n  of 
Women,  who  is  actively  interested  in  the  association. 

Parents  and  pastors  are  urged  to  write  the  president  of  the  university 
when  young  men  and  women  are  coming  to  the  university  that  they  may  be 
met  and  assisted  in  finding  homes  and  introduced  to  congenial  university 
life.  Every  endeavor  is  made  to  surround  students  with  the  best  influences 
of  refinement  and  Christian  culture. 

LITERARY. 
THE  LAUREAN  AND  EUTAXIAN  CORPORATION, 

composed  of  the  Laurean  and  Eutaxian  societies,  was  organized  with  a  state 
charter,  1877.  It  was  organized  to  further  the  literary  interests  of  the  soci- 
eties and  the  university.  It  has  a  hall  in  which  the  two  societies  meet,  and 
a  well  selected  library  of  several  hundred  volumes.  The  corporation  elects 
annually  a  corps  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
library  of  the  organization. 

PHILOLOGIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  organized  October  21, 1893.  Its  object  is  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  general  interest,  and  to  secure  for  its  members  proficiency  in  debate 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage.  The  usual  exercises  are 
a  declamation;  an  extemporaneous  address  on  some  current  topic ;  a  pr«^ 
pared  address  of  fifteen  minutes;  and  a  debate  open  to  all  members,  with 
leaders  appointed  two  weeks  in  advance.  The  officers  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  ten  weeks ;  and  the  meeting  are  held  in  the  physical  lecture-rOQin>  at  7:30 
on  Friday  evenings. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY, 

The  Chemical  Society  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  in 
April,  1900,  for  the  purjxwe  of  encouraging  the  study  of  current  chemical 
literature.  It  meets  in  alternate  weeks  during  the  college  year.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  qualified  students  in  chemistry. 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  scientific  society,  organized  January  10,  1896,  and  composed  of  the 
scientific  members  of  the  faculty,  advanced  students,  and  others  interested 
in  science.     Meets  once  a  month  for  presentation  of  papers,  discussions,  etc 

BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

Open  to  advanced  students  in  the  department  of  biology.  Meets  inform- 
ally once  in  two  weeks,  at  the  home  of  the  instructor,  to  discuss  current  bio- 
logical literature,  and  to  read  standard  works  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
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ATHLETIC. 

THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION."; 

The  Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  18W,  exercises  control  over  all  athletic  interests  of  the  university. 
Under  it  was  organized  in  1894  a  football  team,  and  in  1895  a  track  athletic 
team.  In  addition  to  these,  the  university  is  represented  by  a  baseball  nine, 
a  golf  club,  a  basket-ball  team,  a  tennis  club,  and  an  indoor  baseball  club. 

THE  INTSR-COI.LEOIATB  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Is  composed  of  the  different  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state,  each 
being  represented  at  the  annual  meet  at  Salem  in  June. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  also  formed  an  Inter-State  Athletic  As- 
^sociation  with  the  University  of  Washington,  and  annual  meets  will  be  held, 
ibeginning  May,  1900. 

MUSICAL. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  club  is  a  student  organization,  open  to  all  students  who  are  successful 
in  the  try-out  held  during  the  first  week  of  each  university  year. 

A  yearly  Thanksgiving  concert  is  given  by  the  club ;  and  a  tour  is  usually 
made  during  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  team  of  sixteen,  selected  by  the  di- 
rector. During  the  vacation  of  1899-1900,  the  club  gave  eight  concerts  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  yearly  election  of  officers  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  All  officers  except  the  director  are  chosen  from  the  membership  of 
the  club. 

The  club  is  under  the  direction  of  Irving  M.  Glen,  Professor  of  Early 
English  Literature,  who  is  also  baritone  soloist  of  the  club. 

TREBLE  CLEF. 

The  treble  clef,  a  new  musical  club  for  women,  was  organized  during  the 
present  year.  It  consists  of  sixteen  voices,  four  on  each  part,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Hansen  and  Mr.  Nash.  Regular  practice  is  held 
throughout  the  year,  and  hereafter  an  annual  concert  will  be  given  just  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIETAS  QUIRINALIS. 

A  classical  club  composed  only  of  advanced  students  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  and  fostering  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies 
And  for  the  social  intercourse  of  students  in  this  department  of  work.  The 
Kjuirinlas  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  during  the  college  year, 
3Mx;lal  sessions  alternating  with  public  lectures  and  meetings,  at  which  papers 
on  special  topics  are  read  by  selected  members. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Alimini  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  in 
1879.  The  membership  consists  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  literary  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  *'to  advance  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, and  to  encourage  mutual  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  among  the 
alumnL" 

STUDENT  BODY. 

The  student  body  exercises  general  control  over  all  student  affairs  within 
the  university.    The  general  management  of  its  affairs  is  entrusted  to  an 
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executive  committee,  consisting  of  a  president,  vice  president,  and  secre- 
tary. Officers  are  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  each  col- 
lege year. 

UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  completing  arrangements  for  a  close  affilia- 
tion of  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state  with  itself,  whereby  their 
graduates  shall  pass  into  the  State  University  upon  graduation,  with  a  speci- 
fied number  of  credita,  and  without  examination.  Such  graduates  may  then 
pursue  advanced  courees,  either  in  the  graduate  school  or  elsewhere,  with 
or  without  being  candidates  for  a  degree. 

It  is  hoped  to  come  into  cordial  relations  with  every  high  school  or 
academy,  and  with  every  other  college  or  university,  in  the  state.  Regis- 
trars of  other  collegiate  institutions  are  invited  to  address  the  president  of 
the  university  to  this  end. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  university,  through  its  department  of  philosophy  and  education,  con- 
ducts an  appointment  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers  to  school 
officers  ana  superintendents  desiring  capable  teachers.  Only  such  teachers 
as  are  students  in  the  university,  and  especially  such  as  are  members  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  education  will  be  recommended.  The  uni- 
versity has  many  calls  for  competent  teachers  at  good  salaries  which  it  is 
not  able  to  meet  because  of  lack  of  material  at  the  university.  These  calls 
are  for  principals  as  well  as  teachers,  and  the  demand  is  almost  always  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  This  will  probably  be  more  and  more  true  because  of 
the  rapid  development  of  high  schools  in  the  state  and  of  the  general  school 
system  calling  for  men  and  women  experienced  as  principal  and  superin- 
tendents. 

School  officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  chairman  of  the  aji- 
pointment  committee  of  the  university  faculty.  All  such  assistance  will  Ix* 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  school  officers  and  students. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  university  to 
teachers  and  other  persons  whose  engagements  will  not  permit  of  residence 
at  the  university,  extension  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered. 

Persons  who  offer  to  do  systematic  work  in  these  courses,  and  to  take  ex- 
amination in  them,  will  be  enrolled  as  attendants  upon  extension  courses. 
Attendants  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  university  certificates  of  record  of  the  work  done,  which  may  be  credited 
to  them  upon  their  scholarship  records,  if  they  subsequently  become  studente^ 
of  the  university. 

The  University  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  as  at 
present  organized,  carries  on  its  work  of  giving  instruction  at  a  distance 
from  the  university  in  two  ways :  First,  by  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in 
person  by  university  instructors ;  and,  second,  by  individual  instruction  bv 
correspondence. 

I.     CNIVEBSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES. 

University  extension  lectures  are  lectures  delivered  by  university  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  on  subjects  which  they  treat  in  their  regular  classes. 

Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  university 
extension  lectures  are  delivered  only  in  courses  of  six  lectures.  The  pur- 
pose of  delivering  the  lectures  in  courses  is  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
one  subject. 

A  printed  syllabus,  free  to  each  student,  will  give  an  epitome  of  the  sub- 
ject considered,  an  analysis  of  each  lecture,  references  to  the  best  books  on 
the  subject,  and  other  helpful  suggestions. 
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The  class,  which  is  held  before  or  after  each  lecture,  furnishes  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  question  the  lecturer  and  to  have  special  difficulties  ex- 
plained. In  the  class,  the  lecturer  will  take  the  opportunity  to  elaborate  his 
subject  or  to  emphasize  its  salient  features. 

The  lecturer  will  hold  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  written  examination, 
which  may  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  attended  the  lectures  and  classes, 
read  the  required  books  and  sent  in  the  required  papers. 

II.     INSTRUCTION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  instruction  by  correspondence  is  by 
no  means  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  resident  study.  It  is  not  so  valuable 
to  the  student.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  earnest  students  may 
do  good  work  at  a  distance  from  the  university  when  guided  by  competent 
instruction  by  correspondence.  There  are  in  "^every  locality  teachers,  min- 
isters, and  men  and  women  of  various  vocations,  who  are  carrying  on  the 
study  of  certain  subjects  alone,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  guidance  of  a  university  instructor.  There  are  others  who  would 
take  up  and  prosecute  some  line  of  study  if  they  could  have  competent  guid- 
ance, but  who  do  not  feel  able  to  carry  on  any  study  without  guidance. 
Some  are  looking  forward  to  a  college  course  and  would  like  to  prepare 
themselves  for  admission;  others  would  like  to  do  a  part  of  the  college  work 
in  absence,  thereby  shortening  the  time  of  residence  required  for  a  course. 
For  these  various  classes  of  persons  and  all  others  who  desire  to  receive 
guidance  in  some  line  of  study  by  correspondence,  whether  with  a  view  to 
receiving  university  credit  or  not,  the  University  of  Oregon  offers  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

UNIVERSITY  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

1-  When  a  student  has  completed  any  course  of  study  by  correspondence 
satisfactorily  to  the  instructor,  he  will  be  given  a  certificate  for  the  work 
done. 

2.  If  he  wishes  this  work  to  count  on  the  books  of  the  university  toward 
a  degree,  he  must  pass  the  regular  examination  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
regular  courses  or  groups  of  the  university.  He  must  also  pass,  ordinarily 
at  the  university,  a  special  examination  on  the  work  done  by  correspondence. 

3.  For  the  Bachelor's  degree  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  required 
work  may  be  performed  by  correspondence. 

4.  For  the  Master's  degree  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  required  work 
may  be  performed  by  correspondence,  except  in  the  case  otherwise  provided 
for  of  the  Master's  degree  in  absentia, 

5.  For  the  Doctor's  degree  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  required  work 
may  be  performed  by  correspondence. 

EXPENSES. 

1.  Extension  lectures :  The  expenses  of  the  lecturer  and  $5  per  lecture, 
which  is  less  than  one-half  the  usual  fee. 

2.  Instruction  by  correspondence:  The  fees  vary  from  $10  for  a  full 
course  to  $2  for  the  minimum  course. 

.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
For  particular  information  about  any  point  address  the  President  of  the 
University  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  University  Extension, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

PRIZES  AND  HONORS. 

The  following  prizes  in  oratory  are  annually  offered: 

The  Failing  Prize,  not  to  exceed  $150,  is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  $2,500 
made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  Henry  Failing  of  Portland.  It  is  awarded 
"to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Classical,  the  Scientific,  or  the 
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Literary  Course  prescribed  by  the  university,  or  such  courses  as  may,  at  the 
time,  be  substituted  for  either  of  said  courses,  who  shall  pronounce  the  best 
original  oration  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  graduation/' 

The  Beekman  Priee,  not  to  exceed  $100,  is  the  income  from  a  ^ft  of 
$1,600  made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman  of  Jacksonville.  It  is 
awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Failing  Prize,  for  the  second  best 
•oration. 

Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  or  the  B.  S.  degrees,  whose  average  scholarship 
•during  their  sophomore  and  junior  years  has  not  fallen  below  C,  may  com- 
pete for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes  if  they  have  complied  with  Uie  fol- 
lowing conditions:  Two  years*  residence  at  the  imiversity ;  the  junior  and 
-senior  courses  in  orations;  two  courses  in  public  speaking  above  course  1. 

Three  typewritten  copies  of  the  competing  orations,  signed  with  an  as- 
sumed name  (the  real  name  being  filed  at  the  same  time  in  a  sealed  enve- 
lope), must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Academic  Council  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April. 

Honors  will  be  assigned  to  gradutes  as  follows: 

Students  shall  graduate  summa  cum  laude  when  at  least  half  their  credits 
rank  A  and  none  rank  below  B;  nMona  cum  laude  when  no  credits  rank 
below  B;  cum  laude  when  at  least  half  their  credits  rank  B  and  none  be- 
low C ;  when  a  student's  credits  rank  lower  than  any  of  the  above  he  gradu- 
ates rite. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  libraries  of  the  university  contain  about  twelve  thousand  volumes 
and  ten  thousand  pamphlets.  The  growth  of  the  general  library  is  slow, 
because  of  entirely  inadequate  funds.  Numerous  and  valuable  additions, 
however,  have  been  made  to  the  library  this  year.  The  Dewey  system  of 
classification  has  been  adopted,  and  a  card  catalogue  enables  students  to 
make  ready  use  of  the  books.  The  library  is  a  depository  for  all  documents 
published  by  the  government  at  Washington,  and  receives  a  large  number 
every  year. 

Special  department  libraries  are  being  accumulated  which  are  provided 
with  reserve  shelves  in  the  general  library.  Poole's  Index  and  the  annual 
library  indexes  have  been  provided,  and  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
bound  periodicals.  The  list  of  encyclopedias  and  strictly  reference  books 
numbers  over  two  hundred  volumes.  The  literary  societies  of  the  univei^ 
sity  have  accumulated  libraries  of  considerable  value,  which  will  be  accom- 
modated in  special  alcoves  of  the  general  library.  The  society  libraries 
number  nearly  1,000  volumes. 

The  general  library  is  especially  strong  in  economics  and  history.  In- 
structors in  the  university,  students,  and  resident  graduates  are  entitled  to 
draw  books  from  the  library.  To  others  it  is  a  reference  library  only.  Stu- 
dents mav  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  retained  for  three  weeks,  with 
the  privilege  of  one  renewal.  The  library  is  open  every  day  during  the  term 
time,  from  8:.30  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  12. 

The  university  reading  room  contains  a  large  assortment  of  American 
and  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  number  will  be  added  to  as 
rapidly  as  the  funds  permit.  They  now  include  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 
zines and  reviews  on  general  literature,  sociology,  political  science,  history, 
economics,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  engineering,  education,  philosophy, 
psychology,  French  and  German,  etc. 

The  reading  room  will  be  open  every  day  in  term  time,  from  8:30  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  excepting  Sunday. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Oregon  Weekly  is  published  each  Monday  during  the  college  year  by 
the  Eutaxian,  Laurean,  and  Philologian  Literary  Societies.  The  paper  is 
devoted  to  general  college  news,  and  aims  to  keep  the  students,  faculty,  and 
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alumni  posted  concerning-  the  every-day  happenings  at  the  university  and 
neig-hboring  institutions.  The  staff  consists  of  an  editor-in-chief,  with  two 
associate  editors ;  and  a  managing  editor,  with  two  assistants.  The  various 
members  of  the  staff  are  elected  by  the  three  literary  societies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  semester  of  each  year.  The  general  management  of  the 
paper  is  entrusted  to  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  society. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Monthly  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
student  body  of  the  university.  It  is  confined  to  literary  articles  written  by 
students,  alumni,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  institution.  The  aim 
of  the  monthly  is  to  arouse  and  cultivate  among  the  students  practical  lit- 
erary ability ;  and  also  to  serve  as  a  medium  between  the  university  and  it^} 
alumni  and  friends. 

UNIVEKSITY  OF  OREGON  PUBUCATION8. 

Elastem  Oyster  Culture  in  Oregon.  Popular  Science  Monthlyy  December, 
1899,  by  Prof.  Frederick  L.  Washburn,  Professor  of  Biology  and  State  Bi- 
ologist. 

Some  Winter  Birds  of  Western  Oregon.  Report  of  State  Biologist,  June 
30,1899. 

Present  Ck>ndition  of  the  fclastern  Oyster  Experiment  and  the  Native 
Oyster  Industry.    Report  of  State  Biologist,  January  30,  1900. 

Spawning  Habits  of  Razor  Clam  and  Bearing  of  Same  Upon  Legislation 
for  Its  Protection.    Report  of  State  Biologist. 

A  Ck)ntribution  to  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Food  Fishes  of  the  Oregon 
Coast.     Report  of  State  Biologist. 

UNIVERSITY  BULLETINS. 

The  university  expects  to  put  out  during  the  coming  year  and  hereafter, 
bulletins  for  the  schools  of  the  state  on  nature  study,  chemistry,  botany,, 
physics,  English,  and  history.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these  bulletins. 
written  by  specialists  in  their  various  lines,  to  suggest  material  and  meth- 
ods, reference  or  text  books,  and  apparatus,  i.  e.,  what  ought  to  be  purchased 
first,  where  it  may  be  had  cheapest,  with  prices,  or  how  it  may  be  made  at 
home.  In  English,  lists  of  classics  published  in  inexpensive  form,  tabulated 
approximately  as  to  grades,  will  be  given ;  and  in  history,  selections  from 
the  sources  will  be  undertaken,  suitable  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  or  college  consists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  resident  professors  and  other  teachers  giving  instruction  in 
the  college. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  to  offer 
advanced  instruction  upon  the  basis  of  work  completed  in  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering, 
and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Mining.  It  meets  the  threefold  purpose  of  ex- 
tending general  culture,  for  which  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  is  granted;  of 
encouraging  the  mastery  of  a  specialty,  for  which  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Science  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  the  different  Engineering  degrees 
are  granted;  and  of  providing  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  particular  subjects  than  is  offered  in  undergraduate  work,  but  are 
not  candidates  for  degrees. 
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ADMISSION. 

Graduates  of  this  university,  or  of  other  colleges  or  universities  regularlv 
authorized  to  grant  Bachelors'  decrees,  and  others  who  can  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  an  equivalent  preparation,  are  admitted  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil: Provided^  always,  that  the  president  and  council  mky  prescribe  for  the 
candidate  such  preliminary  work  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  entrance 
upon  his  course.  ' 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  diploma  and  olher  credentials  to  the 
president  and  council  with  an  application  showing  his  proposed  work,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  his  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects lie. 

REGISTRATION. 

The  applicant  shall,  in  order  to  register,  file  with  the  registrar  his  re^s- 
tration  card  granted  by  the  council,  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $10. 

DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1900-1901,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
will  be  open  to  graduate  students  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  a  baccalaureate  graduate  of  this  university  or 
of  a  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are  accepted  as  equivalent  to  its 
own;  or  he  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Graduate  Council  that  he 
possesses  an  equivalent  preparation  for  graduate  work. 

2.  He  must  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before 
the  first  day  of  October  preceding  the  commencement  at  which  he  intends 
to  present  himself  for  the  degree,  and  must  then  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  read  such  German  and  French  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies. 

3.  He  must  have  spent  at  least  three  full  college  years  in  graduate  work 
at  this  or  some  other  approved  university;  the  last  year  must  be  spent  as  a 
resident  student  of  this  university.  The  time  spent  in  attaining  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  may  be  counted  toward  satisfying  this  time  condition. 

4.  He  must  present  a  thesis  showing:  the  results  of  original  research  of  a 
high  character,  and  must  pass  acceptable  examinations,  both  written  and 
oral,  in  one  chief  or  major  study  and  two  allied,  subsidiary  or  minor  studies, 
not  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department.  The  oral  ex- 
amination shall  be  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School,  where  he  may 
be  required  to  defend  his  thesis.  The  thesis,  embodying  the  results  of  origi- 
nal research  in  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  study,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  done  not  later 
than  the  first  of  May  preceding  the  commencement  .at  which  the  degree  is 
to  be  conferred,  and  if  approved  by  him  shall  be  placed  on  file  for  inspection 
in  the  library  for  at  least  two  weeks.  If  finally  approved,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  printed  copies  must  be  delivered  to  the  librarian  of  the  university, 
before  graduation,  or  proper  security  be  given  for  the  printing  of  that  num- 
ber; provided^  that  if  the  thesis  has  already  been  printed,  ten  copies  only  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  librarian. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Sciences  will  be  granted  only 
after  at  least  one  full  year's  graduate  work.  The  candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted with  high  credit  seventeen  hours  per  week  or  their  equivalent  chosen 
from  the  courses  of  graduate  study;  other  courses  may  be  oflfered  only  by  the 
special  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
graduate  council;  but  courses  for  which  a  professional  certificate  or  diploma 
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i^  given  will  not  be  counted  toward  this  degree.  Work  may  be  confined  to 
a  single  department,  and  may  not  be  distributed  among  more  than  three. 
Not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  May  preceding  the  commencement  at  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  he  must  present  to  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  his  chief  study  has  been  a  typewritten  thesis  which  must  embody 
scholarly  research  on  some  topic  connected  with  that  study. 

Until  further  notice,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
will  be  granted  for  work  in  absentia  to  those  who  fulfill  the  conditions  for 
entrance  to  the  graduate  school  and  pay  the  incidental  fee,  provided  the  can- 
didacy be  approved  by  the  president  and  the  graduate  council ;  that  the  pro- 
posed outline  of  work  cover  a  full  college  year,  and  be  approved  in  advance 
by  the  department  concerned  ;  that  the  candidate  shall  present  himself  at 
the  university  for  examination,  deposit  a  typewritten  thesis  embodying 
scholarly  research,  and  pay  the  diploma  fee. 

ENGINEERING  DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  this  univereity,  or  other  colleges 
or  universities  of  equal  rank,  may  receive  at  the  expiration  of  one  additional 
year  of  study  the  professional  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer, 
Chemical  Engineer,  or  Mining  Engineer,  whichever  is  appropriate  to  the 
under-graduate  course,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  five- 
year  courses  in  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering. 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  Engineering  may  receive  the  professional  degrees 
named  above  without  the  additional  year  of  study  at  the  university,  who 
have  spent  at  least  three  years'  actual  time  in  professional  practice  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  in  the  design,  construction,  or  operation  of  engineer- 
ing works,  and  who  shall  furnish  details  of  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  practice. 

They  must  submit  an  engineering  thesis  accompanied  by  detailed  expla- 
nations, drawings,  specifications,  estimates,  etc.,  embodying  the  results  of 
their  work  or  observations.  If  approved,  the  thesis  and  all  accompanying 
material  shall  be  the  property  of  the  university.  All  theses  for  any  degree 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  of  any  kind  must,  upon  being  recommended 
for  such  degree,  pay  the  diploma  fee. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  to  graduate  students  are  given  under  the 
various  departments  of  instruction. 

Students  contemplating  graduate  work  are  invited  to  address  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  or  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  has  been  established  for  depart- 
ments needing  additional  assistance  in  instruction.  The  fellowships  and 
jscholarships  are  not  gifts  from  the  state  to  candidates,  but  provisions  under 
which  assistance  may  be  rendered  the  university  at  the  same  time  that  the 
holder  gains  for  these  services  necessary  experience  and  a  mastery  of  the 
line  of  work  to  which  he  is  appointed. 

1.  Fellows  and  scholars  may  be  appointed  without  stipend  on  the  ground 
of  high  attainments.  They  shall  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  all  uni- 
versity fees,  and  shall  in  return  render  services  to  the  university  in  instruc- 
tion or  otherwise  to  not  exceed  two  houi-s  per  week. 

They  shall  preferably  be  called  Upon  for  necevssary  additional  in^ruction, 
and  shall  then  be  paid  for  their  services  as  stated  below. 

2.  Fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who 
.shall  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  resident  graduate  work,  along 
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ih.^  gp^cial  line  in  which  the  appointment  is  made,  in  this  university  or  in 
iK)me  other  institution  of  equivalent  requirements.  Fellows  shall  be  a])- 
pointed  by  the  rej^ents  on  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  university, 
and  the  head  of  the  department  concerned.  Each  appointment  shall  be  for 
one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  twice.  The  compensation  for  the  actual  ^r- 
vice  rendered  in  class  instruction  or  otherwise,  over  and  above  the  two  houi> 
before  mentioned,  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  character  of  the  service, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  exceed  $200  per  year. 

3.  Scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  any  candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 
and  for  exceptional  reasons,  to  under-graduates,  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  compensation  for  services  rendered  bv  scholars,  over  and  above 
the  two  hours  before  mentioned,  shall  not  exceed  $100  per  year. 


THE  COLLEGE   OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  ANB  THE  ARTSi    THE 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING;    THE  SCHOOL 

OF  MINES  AND  MINING. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  or  college  consists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  resident  professors,  assistant  professors,  lecturers  axid  in- 
structors giving  instruction  in  the  eollege. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  entrance  to  the  university ;  first,  by  exam^mdon :. 
second,  by  recommendation  from  accredited  schools  without  examination. 
All  students  from  schools  not  accredited  to  the  university  are  subject  to  ex- 
amination at  the  university.     The  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  first 
week  of  the  college  year. 

For  students  entering  in  September,  1900,  this  reauirement  will  not  be 
rigidly  enforced,  provided  candidates  bring  a  detailed  statement  from  the 
principal  or  other  officer  of  the  school  as  to  the  work  done,  text  book  used, 
number  of  weeks  spent  in  each  subject,  number  of  recitations  p«r  week,  and 
length  of  each  recitation. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

All  Students  from  accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion upon  presenting  (after  the  year  1900-1901)  a  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  upon  the  form  furnished  by  the  university. 

No  list  of  accredited  schools  will  be  published  until  after  September,  IfKK). 
The  instructor  in  philosophy  and  education  and  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity will,  during  th«  year  1900-1901,  make  up  a  complete  revised  list  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  accredited  to  the  university.  School  authorities 
are  urged  to  provide  for  at  least  a  two  years*  high  school  course,  and  to  use 
as  a  model  the  suggestive  courses  in  the  High  School  Manual,  to  be  issuecl 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  president  of  tht* 
university.     This  manual  may  be  procured  by  addressing  the  registrar. 

All  public  and  private  schools  whose  work  covers  at  least  two  years  of 
the  hign  school  course  in  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Ne- 
vada, will  be  accredited  to  the  university  upon  proper  credentials,  and  their 
students  admitted  without  examination. 

For  September,  1900,  no  student  who  has  completed  an  equivalent  of  two 
years'  hign  school  work,  or  is  eligible  as  a  special  student,  or  as  a  ninth- 
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^rade  student,  under  conditions  noted  elsewhere,  need  hesitate  to  present 
himself  for  entrance  to  the  university. 

In  the  following  list  of  subjects  required  for  entrance,  a  credit  is  counted 
as  one  recitation  per  week  for  one  year.  The  length  of  the  recitation  period 
should  be  at  least  forty  minutes.  A  total  of  sixty-two  credits  is  necessary 
for  entrance  to  the  freshman  year. 

GENERAL  LIST  OF  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 

1.  Subjects  required  of  all  candidates :  English  (14  credits) ;  history  (4 
credits) ;  mathematics  (14  credits) ;  science  (4  credits). 

2.  Requirements  for  entrance  to  General  Classical  and  General  Literary 
( i  roups  of  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  arts :  All  of  section  1,  and 
j£ roups  C  and  either  A  or  B  of  the  following: 

A  Latin  (17  credits),  and  French  (5  credits),  or  German  (5  credits).  For 
l>otb  groups. 

B  Greek  (13  credits),  and  French  (9  credits),  or  German  (9  credits).  For 
( leneral  Classical  Group  alone. 

C  Elective  (4  credits).  One  four-credit  elective  or  two  two-credit  elect- 
ives.     For  both  groups. 

3.  Requirements  for  entrance  to  General  Scientific  and  Civic  Historical 
l^roups  of  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts:  Section  1  and  groups 
D  ana  either  A,  B  or  C  of  the  following: 

A    Latin  (17  credits). 

B    Latin  (9  credits),  and  French  (9  credits),  or  German  (9  credits). 

(/    French  (9  credits),  and  German  (9  credits). 

D  Elective  (8  or  9  credits).  Two  four-credit  electives,  or  one  four-credit 
and  two-credi^  electives ;  or  one  four-credit,  one  three-credit,  and  ^ne  two- 
credit  electives  in  case  A  is  offered  for  entrance'. 

4.  Requirements  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Mines  and  Mining  :  All  subjects  in  sec- 
tion 1,  and  D  of  section  4,  and  either  A,  B  or  C  of  section  4. 

A    Latin  (9  credits). 

B    French  (9  credits). 

C    German  (9  credits). 

D  Elective  (17  credits).  At  least  two  four-credit  electives,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  seventeen  credits  in  two  and  three  credit  electives. 

Reasonable  equivalents  to  a  limited  degree  will  be  allowed ;  provided  the 
subjects  offered  as  equivalents  be  high  school  subjects  from  text  books  satis- 
factory to  the  university,  with  laboratory  work  where  the  subject  allows, 
and  be  taken  continuously  for  at  least  twelve  weeks,  four  times  a  week. 

Until  further  notice  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  German  may  be  done  at 
the  university  and  counted  as  college  work  where  the  candidate  offers  the 
i-equired  number  of  entrance  credits  besides  the  subjects  named.  But  can- 
didates for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering  may  count 
the  second  year  only  of  Latin,  French  or  German  as  college  work,  and  must 
count  the  first  year  toward  entrance  credits. 

In  like  manner  the  botany,  chemistry  and  physics  may  be  taken  at  the 
university  and  counted  as  college  work  under  the  conditions  laid  down  under 
the  general  groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  But 
candidates  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering  must 
count  either  chemistry  or  physics  as  a  preparatory  subject,  as  follows :  Can- 
didates for  the  courses  in  Civil  and  Sanitary  and  Electrical  Engineering 
mu^t  count  physics  (first  year)  as  an  entrance  subject,  and  may  take  chemistry 
I  first  year)  as  a  college  subject.  Candidates  for  the  courses  in  Mining  and 
Chemical  Engineering  must  count  chemistry  (first  year)  as  an  entrance  sub- 
ject, and  may  take  physics  (first  year)  as  a  college  subject. 

Candidates  may  be  allowed  to  enter  with  a  limited  number  of  conditions, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president  and  committee.  In  exceptional 
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cases  candidates,  especially  teachers,  of  mature  minds,  good  health  and 
strong  powers  of  iipplication,  who  lack  the  required  number  of  credits,  may. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  be  admitted  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  best. 

DETAILED  LIST  OF  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 

English  (14  credits)— Four  recitations  per  week  for  the  filrst  two,  and 
three  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  higfh  school  course. 

Xo  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  without  condition  whose  written 
work  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  and  structure  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs. 

English  Composition— After  June,  1901,  all  candidates  from  schools 
not  accredited  to  the  university  in  English  composition  will  be  required  to 
write  not  less  than  one  hundred  words  on  each  of  three  topics  chosen  by 
him  from  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen ;  and  two  of  the 
topics  chosen  must  be  from  the  books  assigned  for  general  reading  and  com- 
position work  under  English  literature. 

English  Literature— This  work  includes  (1)  the  reading  of  books  for 
general  reading  which  are  also  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  composition  work : 
and  (2)  the  reading  of  a  few  masterpieces  for  thorough  study.  The  written 
statement  of  the  teacher  that  the  books  in  (1)  have  been  read  will  usuaUy  be 
accepted;  otherwise  tests  in  addition  to  the  work  under  English  composition 
will  DC  required.  In  re^rd  to  books  in  (2),  after  June,  1901,  all  candidat«i« 
from  schools  not  accredited  in  English  literature  will  be  required  to  write 
not  less  than  two  hundred  words  on  some  one  topic,  and  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  a  second  topic,  chosen  by  him  from  a  list  selected  from  books  for  thoroujrh 
study.  These  books  are  to  be  critically  read  and  studied  in  class,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  following  points:  (a)  The  language,  including  the  meaning  of 
words  and  sentences,  the  important  qualities  of  style,  and  the  important 
allusions ;  (b)  The  plan  of  £he  work,  i.  e.,  its  structure  and  method ;  (c)  The 
place  of  the  work  in  literarv  history,  the  circumstances  of  its  production, 
and  the^  life  of  its  author,  and  that  all  details  be  studied,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  as  means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Exercise  books  properly  certified  by  the  instructor,  sent  direct  to  the 
univeraity  by  schools  accredited  in  English  literature,  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  examination. 

1.     Books  for  general  reading  and  composition  work : 

1900. 

Addison:  De  Co verley  Papers.  Cooper:  Livst  of  thcMohienns. 

Scott:  Ivanhoe.  Dickens:  ChrHtmas  Carol. 

l>eQ,ulncry:  Revolt  of  the  Tartars.  Tennyson:  Enoch  Ardeii. 

Lowell:  Vision  of  Sir  liuunfal. 

1901-1902. 

Hhakespcare:  Merchant  of  Venice.  Lowell:  Vision  of  Sir  liaunfal. 

<!oleridee:   Ancient  Mariner.  Cooper:  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Scott:  Ivanhoe.  Franklin:  AutobloKmphy. 

Tennyson:  The  Princess.  Whltiler:  8nowt>ound  and  other  Poems, 

(k'orge  Kliot:  811a8  Marner.  Holmes:  8eU>ct4»d  Poems. 

1JK)3-1904. 

Shakosjieare:  Julius  (Vsar.  Longfellow:  Tales  of  the  Wayside  Inn, 

AddNon:  De  Covei ley  Paix»rs.  (Series  I). 

^ioldsmlth:  Vicar  of  Wakelleld.  Hawthorne:  House  of  the  St»ven  Gables. 


(>)leildge:  Ancient  Mail  nor. 


ioa">. 


Scott:  Ivanhoe.  liowell:  Vision  of  Sir  I^unfal. 

Carlyle:  lOsnay  (»n  Burns.  Burns:  Selected  Poems. 

Teniiyscin:  The  Prln<'('>8.  Emerson:  Two  Selected  Essays. 
Oeorpc  Kllot:  Silas  Marner. 

NoTF.— ruder  vpcH'lal  armnpcments  equivalents  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  th^-i* 
books. 
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2.     Books  for  thoroujifh  study : 

1900-1901. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth.  Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 

Milton:  Paradise  Lc)!«t  (Books  I  and  II).       Mactiulay:  E:8.say  on  Addison. 

1901-1902. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth.  Barke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 

Milton:  L* Allegro,  11  Penseroso,  Comus       Lincoln:  <»ettysburjf. 

and  Lycidas.  Lincoln:  8<H.'ond  IiviUgural. 

Macaulay:  Essay  on  Milton. 

1903-1904. 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice.  Emerson:  American  Scholar. 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus       Webster:  Reply  to  Hayne. 
and  Lycidas. 

1905. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Macaulay:  Essay  on  Milton. 

America.  Macaulay:  Rsstiy  on  Addison. 

Shakespeake:  As  you  Like  It.  Selected:  Western  Poc^ms. 

Note.— Under  special  arrangements  equivalents  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  these 
books. 

Algebra  (7i  credits)— The  requirements  in  alg^ebra  embrace  the  follow- 
ing- subjects :  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  involution, 
including  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ;  evolution 
theory  of  exponents,  radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals,  ratio  and 
proportion,  elementary  logarithms ;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimination, 
iind  the  solution  of  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees,  with  one  or  more  unknown  numbers,  and  of  problems  leading  to 
.Huch  equations. 

The  work  based  on  the  state  text  book  does  not  provide  suflficient  prepara- 
tion for  freshman  year. 

Work  based  on  any  one  of  the  following  text  books  will  be  accepted,  the 
work  to  have  five  full  recitation  periods  per  week  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  a 
Hchool  year  to  be  at  least  thirty-six  weeks,  and  a  recitation  to  be  at  least 
forty  minutes  in  length : 

Milne's  High  School  Algebra,  completed ;  Lilley's  Elements  of  Algebra, 
completed;  Wentworth's  Complete  Algebra,  completed,  except  chapters 
XXII  to  XXXIV,  inclusive ;  Wells'  New  Higher  Algebra,  completed,  ex- 
cept chapters  XXXVI  to  XL,  inclusive. 

Plane  and  ^olid  Geometry  (6i  credits)— A  course  based  on  any  one 
of  the  following  text  books  will  be  accepted ;  the  work  to  cover  five  recita- 
tions per  week  for  one  and  a  quarter  years: 

Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  edition  for  1899,  completed,  in- 
cluding two-thirds  of  the  exercises ;  Phillips  and  Fisher's  Abridged  Geome- 
try, completed,  including  all  problems ;  Wells'  Essentials  of  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  completed,  including  all  exercises. 

The  student  should  be  required  to  state  definitions  clearly,  whether  in 
the  language  of  the  text  book  or  not,  and  in  solving  a  problem  or  proving  a 
proposition  he  should  be  able  to  prove  every  statement  made.  All  figures 
should  be  constructed  by  the  student  with  strict  accuracy,  on  correct  geo- 
metrical principles,  using  rule  and  compass ;  and  this  should  be  persisted  in 
until  it  can  be  done  with  ease.  Pains  should  be  taken  that  original  demon- 
strations be  given  in  good  form.  Besides  oral  recitations  the  student  should 
be  required  carefully  to  write  out  his  own  demonstrations,  and  to  apply  geo- 
metrical principles  to  the  solution  of  practical  and  numerical  examples.  He 
should  be  required  to  demonstrate  propositions  and  solve  problems  without 
the  aid  of  the  text  book. 

History  (4  credits)— Four  recitations  a  week  for  one  year.  Either  of  the 
following: 
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1.  Greek  and  Roman,  with  connected  geography,  (a)  Greek  history  to 
death  of  Alexander;  (b)  Roman  history  to  A.  D.  80Q.  The  text  book  now 
generally  used  does  not  present  sufficient  matter  for  preparation  for  uni- 
versity courses  in  history.  It  should  be  constantly  supplemented  by  use  of 
larger  high  school  text  books,  and  the  following  indicate  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration: In  Greek  history,  I'lsher's  Growth  of  Nations,  Myers'  General  His- 
tory, Adams'  European  History;  in  Roman  history,  Fisher's  Growth  of  Nar 
tions,  Myers'  General  History,  Adams'  Edropean  History. 

Students  preparing  for  the  university  in  history  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

2.  Mediae vel  and  Modern  History — The  following  indicate  the  prepara- 
tion required:  Myers'  Mediaveal  and  Modern  History,  Fisher's  Growth  of 
Nations,  Adams'  European  History. 

3.  English  History— Ground  covered  by  Gardiner's  English  History  for 
Schools,  Montgomery's  English  History,  History  of  England,  by  Koman  and 
Kendall,  and  Guest's  Handbook. 

4.  American  History — Montgomery's  Students'  History  of  the  United 
States,  Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  or  some  book  of 
like  nature,  provided  a  more  elementary  history  has  been  previously  studied. 
Otherwise  some  briefer  standard  high  school  history. 

In  all  cases  the  text  book  should  never  be  depended  upon  entirely;  sup- 
plementary work  should  be  done  with  one  or  two  other  text  books,  and  at 
least  one  large  general  history  for  reference.  See  the  report  of  committee 
of  seven  on  the  study  of  history  in  schools. 

Science  (4  credits) — Four  recitations  per  week  for  a  year.  Either  of  the 
following: 

1.  Botany  and  physical  geography.* 

2.  Chemistry. 
X     Physics. 

Science  work  to  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  university  must  be  from 
a  standard  high  school  text  book;  thorough  laboratory  practice  is  absolutely 
necessary  when  the  subject  allows.  Laboratory  manuals  and  note  books 
must  be  in  constant  use,  and  students  coming  from  schools  not  accredited 
to  the  university  must  present  their  laboratory  note  books,  signed  by  the 
teacher.  In  chemistry,  some  text  equivalent  to  Remsen's  Briefer  Ck)ur8e 
must  be  used;  in  physics,  a  text  equivalent  to  Carhart  and  Chute;  in  botanv, 
to  Bergen's  Elements,  and  in  physical  geography,  any  standard  text* 

Schools  are  recommended  to  select  physics  as  the  science  in  which  they 
will  prepare  students,  on  account  of  the  smaller  expense  in  fitting  a  workinsr 
laboratory. 

Latin  (17  credits) — Five  recitations  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  four 
per  week  for  the  three  succeeding  years. 

First  Year — Latin  lessons  and  grammar,  and  Viri  RomSe,  or  Nepos,  or 
Caesar's  Gallic  War  begun. 

Second  Year— Caesar,  four  books. 

Third  Year — Cicero,  six  or  seven  orations,  including  the  four  against 
Cataline,  and  Sallust's  Jugurtha. 

Fourth  Year— Virgil,  six  books  of  the  yli^neid. 

Greek  (13  credits) — Five  recitations  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  four 
recitations  per  week  for  the  two  succeeding  years. 

First  Year— Greek  lessons  and  Zenophon's  Anabasis  begun. 

Second  Year — Zenophon,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Third  Year— Homer,  first  three  books. 

French  (5  credits)— Five  recitations  per  week  for  one  year.  Written  ex- 
ercises and  grammar  work;  systematic  work  in  French  pronunciation,  and  a^i 
much  practice  in  reading  as  possible  to  give  facility  in  reading  easy  French 
prose. 

German  (5  credits)— Five  recitations  per  week  for  one  year.  Written 
exercises  and  grammar  work,  and  systematic  training  in  German  pronuncin- 
tion.    As  much  drill  as  possible  in  rapid  reading  of  German  prose  and  poetry. 
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E^LBCnvES— The  electives  that  may  be  offered,  and  the  time  to  be  given 
to  each  are  as  follows: 

FouiMsredit  subjects,  i.  e.,  four  recitations  per  week  for  one  year — botany 
and  physical  geography,  chemistry,  physics,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Koman  history,  Mediaeval  history,  Blnglish  history,  American  history. 

Two  and  three-credit  subjects,  i.  e.,  subjects  running  four  times  a  week 
for  a  half  year,  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  whole  year— freehand  drawing, 
physiology,  zoology,  astronomy,  civil  government,  psychology,  theory  and 
art  of  teaching,  shop  work  (may  be  taken  at  the  university). 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Special  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity to  pursue  one  or  more  subjects  for  which  they  may  be  fitted,  who  ful- 
fill all* the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  year,  if  the  subject  or 
subjects  that  they  desire  are  college  subjects.  If  the  subject  or  subjects 
desired  are  preparatory  subjects,  then  such  students  shall  fulfill  all  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  first  class  of  the  university  academy,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  eleventh  grade  of  the  high  school  course ;  provided^  that 
persons  of  maturity,  twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  and  teachers  in  public  or 
private  schools,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  and  committee  on 
admission  and  special  students,  enter  as  special  students  without  conforming 
to  the  above  requirements.  These  requirements  shall  not  apply  to  special 
collegiate  or  other  courses  where  requirements  for  entrance  are  specified. 

The  president  and  committee  reserve  the  right  to  discuss  the  program 
proposea  by  the  student,  and  to  suggest  such  amendments  as  may  in  their 
judgment  seem  wise.  Students  other  than  those  of  mature  years  are  always 
required  to  furnish  the  committee  with  evidence  that  the  course  proposed 
subserves  a  definite  object  which  they  have  in  view. 

No  student  can  be  accepted  without  condition  whose  written  English  work 
is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, sentence  structure  and  paragraphing. 

THE  COLLEGE  GROUPS. 

In  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  the  university  offers 
four  general  groups;  and  in  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering,  five 
general  groups  and  three  technical  groups ;  and  in  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  one  general  group,  with  two  subdivisions. 

I. 

The  college  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 

1.  The  General  Classical  Group. 

2.  The  General  Literary  Group. 

3.  The  General  Scientific  Group. 

4.  The  Civic  Historical  Group. 

All  of  the  foregoing  groups  require  seventeen  hours'  work  per  week  per 
year,  and  lead  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  main  difference  between 
them  is  that  the  first  two  require  two  languages  besides  English,  and  the 
last  two  but  one,  and  devote  the  extra  time  to  a  more  extended  study  of  sci- 
entific subjects  or  topics  in  political  science  or  history. 

I.     GENERAL  CLASSICAL  QROUP. 

No.  Of 

Frenhman  Year—  Credltn. 

I^atin  (or  elective*) 5 

Greek  (or  elective*) - 5 

Mathematics -— 4 

English - - 4 

IH^ 
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Sophomore  Year- 
Latin  (or  elective*)-— - i 

Greek  (or  elective*) — i 

English- ? 

EconomlcK  __ :> 

Elective- _ .lor  4^ 

17  or  h 
Junior  Yeart— 

Latin  (or  elective*) \ 

Greek  (or  elective*) 4 

Engllish -2 

Elecctive _.  - 7 

17 
Senior  Year- 
Latin  (or  elective*) 1 

Elective- _ 1? 

tStndentA  electing  chemistry  or  physics  In  sophomore  year  will  take  one  boar  p*  r 
week  laboratory  work  extra.  Such  students  as  enter  with  chemistry  or  physics  hM\«' 
the  option  of  deducting  one  hour  from  the  required  credits  eltherln  Junior  or  senior  y«ir, 

♦Students  entering  with  four  years  of  Latin  will  substitute  elective  work  in  theplm  •' 
of  the  Loitin  In  the  above  list.  Those  entering  with  three,  or  two.  or  one  year  of  Laim 
will  substitute  a  corresponding  number  of  elective  years  instead  or  the  Latin  laid  duwit 
for  these  years. 

Students  entering  with  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  Greek  will  subetituu- 
in  like  manner. 

tThe  major  elective  must  be  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  and  mi>t 
consist  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  elective  credits  in  the  Junior  and  senior  years  in  Hi'- 
chosen  department. 

^Students  entering  with  one  year  or  more  of  Latin  or  Greek  will  have  but  sevent*  n 
hours  In  freHhnuin  year. 

II.     GENERAL   LITERARY   GROUP. 

Freshman  Year—  .  Crv<lit^. 

Latin  (or  ele<*tive*) _ — -   •• 

French  or  German  (or  iUvtiv«*)__ '• 

Mathmelics— * 

English -    .—      _ - _.__ » 

Iv 
Sophomore  Year- 
Latin  (orelecrive*) i 

French  or  German  (or  elective*) * 

English __ < 

Economics __ ! 

Elective 3orH 

17orh 
Junior  Year  J  — 

I  Attn  (orehvtlvo*)- _. J 

French  or  German  (or  ehctlve*) 4 

English - 

Eleciive .    7 

17 
Senior  Year- 
Latin  (orelective*) * 

Elective — _ 15 

17 

gStudents  entering  with  a  year  or  more  of  Latin  or  French  or  German,  will  hav<«  Nni 
seventeen  hours  In  freshman  year. 

♦Htudents  entering  with  Latin  or  French  or  German  will  substitute  elective  work  U>r 
the  years  already  taken  (see  note  under  geneml  classical  group).  Students  takiut: 
Latin,  French  or  (icrman  as  college  subjects  may  take  two  years  of  each  of  any  twt».  nr 
four  years  of  any  one. 

tKach  student  must  at  the  beginning  of  Junior  year  choose  a  miOor  subject,  whuli 
must  consist  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of  elective  credits  in  Junior  and  senl<»r 
years  in  the  same  department.  Students  should  elect  in  sophomore  year  with  a  view  i<» 
their  major. 

+8tudents  electing  chemistry  or  physics  in  sophomore  year  will  take  one  hour  frr 
week  laboratory  work  extra,  Htudents  who  enter  with  chemistry  or  physics  have  th'' 
option  of  deducting  one  hour  from  the  required  credits  of  Junior  or  senior  year. 
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III.     GENEKAL  HCIENTIFC  GROUP. 

No.  Of 

Preslixnan  Year—  ( *reditK. 

lAtinor  French  or  (lonnan  (or  olectlve*) 5 

Science .— 4 

Mathexnaticfl — 4 

EnRlisb- — -    4 

Elective. —    1 

Sophomore  Year- 
Latin  or  French  or  (>ernian  (or  elective*) 4 

English — A 

Science _ .— 4 

Kcunoniics 3 

KlecUve 8 

17 
Junior  Yejir  J  — 

I^tlnor  French  or  (4ennan  (or  elective*) 4 

KnKlish 2 

ElecUve 11 

17 
Senior  Year- 
Latin  or  French  or  German  (or  eleetlvt**) _    4 

ElecUve — .  KJ 

17 

*Students  entering?  with  Latin  or  French  or  German  will  substitute  elective  worlc  for 
the  years  already  taken  (see  note  under  general  clunsical  group).  HtudentM  tiilcing  Latin, 
French  or  German  as  college  subjects,  may  take  two  years  of  each  of  any  two,  or  four 
years  of  any  one. 

fStudents  entering  with  one  or  more  years  of  Latin,  French  or  German,  will  have  but 
seventeen  hours  In  freshman  year. 

lE^ch  student  mustat  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  yearchoosea  major  subJcxTt,  which 
must  consist  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  numlxT  of  elective  credits  in  Junior  and  senior 
years  In  the  same  department.  Students  should  ele<*t  In  sophomore  year  with  a  view  to 
their  major. 

IV.     CIVIC  HISTOKICAI.  GKOrP. 

No.  of 
Freshman  Year—  rredlt«. 

r^atln  or  French  or  German  (or  elective*) —    5 

History - : 4 

Mathematics... 4 

English 4 

ElecUve — -    1 

is^ 
Sophomore  Year- 
Latin  or  French  or  German  (or  elective*) 4 

English a 

Fk:onomlc8 8 

History _ 3r)r4 

KlecUve 3  or  4 

17  or  IS 
Junior  Yeart— 

l^tin  or  French  or  German  (or  elective*) 4 

English  — -    2 

ElecUve -  11 

Senior  Year— 

Tjatln  or  French  or  German 4 

Elective - 13 

17 

•Students  entering  with  LaUn,  French  or  German  will  substitute  elective  work  for 
the  years  already  taken  (see  note  under  general  classical  group).  Students  taking  Latin, 
French  or  German  as  college  subjects  may  take  two  years  each  of  any  two,  or  four  years 
of  any  one. 

I  Students  entering  with  one  year  or  more  of  Latin,  French  or  German  will  have  but 
seventeen  hours  in  freshman  year. 

}Eacb  student  must  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  choose  a  major  subject* 
which  must  consist  of  at  least  one-naif  of  the  number  of  elective  credits  in  Junior  and 
senior  years  in  the  same  department.  Students  should  elect  in  the  sophomore  year  with 
a  view  to  their  major. 
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THE  SCHOOL.  OF  COMMERCE. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  each  college  oonsistB  of  the  president  of  the  university  and 
the  pi*ofe88or8  and  instructors  giving  instruction  in  the  college. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  offers  the  foundation  of  a  School  of  Commerce,  givinir 
special  educational  facilities  to  those  who  expect  to  enter  commercial  life. 
It  is  intended  to  fit  young  men  more  thoroughly  and  definitely  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises. 

Tne  university  courses  already  offered  are  so  framed  that  they  supply  to 
i\  considerable  degree  the  necessary  training.  For  this  reason  no  additional 
t^lasses  or  instructors  will  be  necessary  for  two  or  more  years.  The  traiiiin<r 
will  include  the  following  subjects,  many  of  which  are  now  given  at  the  uni- 
versity :  Grerman,  French,  Spanish,  history  of  commerce,  finance,  ezchang-e. 
banking  and  general  economics;  theory  and  methods  of  transportation: 
climate,  resources  and  general  geography  of  foreign  countries ;  laws  of  in- 
surance; elementary  engineering,  in  order  to  give  an  accurate  general 
knowledge  of  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power ;  materials  of  manu- 
facturing; home  and  foreign  methods  of  business  and  transportation: 
history  of  colonies  and  colonial  administration ;  political  science,  with  funda- 
mentals of  jurisprudence  and  common  law  ;  commercial  geography,  customs, 
requirements,  etc.  etc. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Commerce  will  be  the 
same  as  those  to  any  group  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  or  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering.  Special  students  may 
take  subjects  in  this  school  under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  other  courses. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  four  years  of  seventeen  hours  per  week 
per  year.  By  a  suitable  choice  of  electives  two  lines  of  study  may  be  had : 
( Troup  1,  with  especial  reference  to  history,  political  science  and  economics, 
history  of  commerce  and  the  problems  that  large  commercial  organizations 
give  rise  to ;  Group  2,  with  special  reference  to  engineering  or  other  topics 
that  deal  with  the  problems  of  transportation  and  the  materials  with  which 
commerce  deals  in  trade  with  different  foreign  nations. 

The  number  of  credits  required  for  graduation  will  be  sixty-eight,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  entrance  credits  required,  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Required  subjects. 

2.  Elective  subjects. 

(a)  Group  1. 
(h)  Group  2. 
The  classification  of  electives  will  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

COLLKGIATB   COURSES. 

The  university  offers  two  collegiate  courses,  not  leading  to  a  degree,  under 
t]ie  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts.  Students  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  one  of  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  because  of  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  upon  professional  men  and  women,  which  are 
almost  certain  to  severely  handicap  those  whose  training  has  fallen  short  of  a 
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thorough  four  years'  university  course.  Nevertheless,  for  students  to  whom, 
for  various  reasons,  a  full  college  course  is  an  impossibility,  these  courses  arr 
ofTered. 

A.     COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with  or  takes  the 
place  of  the  work  of  the  state  normal  schools.  It  provides  no  training  in 
methods,  but  aims  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  all  regular  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  others  qualified  to  do  so,  of  prepar- 
ing by  special  and  professional  study  for  positions  as  superintendents  and 
principals,  and  as  teachers  in  departments  of  higher  education.  It  also 
offers  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of  qualified  teachers  who  wish  to  in- 
crease their  e£Bciency  by  a  study  of  educational  problems  in  which  they  are 
■especially  interested. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

This  course  may  be  elected  by  juniors  and  seniors  pursuing  regular 
courses  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  in  the  School 
of  Applied  Science ;  and  by  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
whose  credits  entitle  them  to  enter  the  junior  or  senior  class  of  this  univer- 
iiity.  Such  students  will  receive  the  degree  called  for  by  the  group  to  which 
they  belong,  and  also  the  university  teachers'  certificate.  The  course  is 
^Iso  open  to  all  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  in  courses  whose  work  en- 
titles graduates  to  full  entrance  at  least  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  univer- 
siity;  to  all  graduates  of  state  normal  schools  who  have  had  at  least  one 
yearns  experience  in  teaching ;  to  all  graduates  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies having  a  three  years'  course,  and  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching ;  and  to  others  who  can  satisfy  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  that  they  are  qualified 
to  do  the  work.  For  the  completion  of  the  teachers'  course  no  degree  will 
be  granted.  The  university  teachers'  certificate  will  be  granted  those  who 
complete  satisfactorily  the  teachers'  course. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  covers  two  years  of  seventeen  houra  per  week  each.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  in  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  will  take  the  required  work  in  junior  and  senior  years.  Other 
students  who  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  a  language  other  than  English 
must  elect  four  hours  of  a  language  other  than  English.  Students  who  have 
not  had  an  equivalent  of  English  included  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
must  elect  four  hours  of  English.  The  remaining  hours,  over  and  above  the 
required  work,  must  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

1.  Special  Subjects — N  ine  hours  in  the  subjects  or  closely  allied  subjects 
that  the  student  expects  to  teach. 

2.  Professional  Subjects- -Eleven  hours  in  psychology,  philosophy  and  ed- 
ucation. 

3.  Elective  Subjects — The  balance,  if  any. 

B.     COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  LAW  OR  JOURNALISM. 

This  course  presumes  considerable  maturity  of  mind  and  special  prepa- 
ration. Applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  must  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  some  one  of  the  groups  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science 
and  th'3  Arts.  In  exceptional  cases  students  of  especial  maturity  and  of 
strong  powers  of  application,  who  lack  the  required  number  of  credits,  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  be  admitted  to  this  course. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  includes  two  years  of  eig'hteen*  hours  per  week  each. 
The  work  must  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  American  history  and  constitutional  law,  ten  hours. 

2.  English,  nine  hours. 

3.  Economics,  and  sociology  or  political  science,  eight  hours. 

4.  English  history,  three  hours. 

5.  Journalism,  four  hours. 

6.  Elective*,  two  hours. 

•students  with  excellent  preparation  and  good  health  may  take  a  greater  number  of 
hours,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  elective  hours. 

II. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

A.      THE  SCHOOL  OB'  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

1.  General  science  group,  including  psychology,  astronomy,  and  elec- 
tives  in  general  science. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Physics. 

4.  Biology  { botany  and  zoology ). 

5.  Geology  and  mineralogy. 

SPECIAL  COURSE. 

1.     Course  preparatory  to  medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  groups  A  2  and  3  are  like  the  same 
years  of  the  general  scientific  group  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course,  except 
that  in  the  sophomore  year  four  hours  per  week  will  be  given  to  mathe- 
matics, in  place  of  three  hours  elective  work.  Students  who,  by  reason  of 
this  substitution,  have  to  carry  an  extra  hour  in  sophomore  year,  have  the 
option  of  deducting  this  from  the  required  number  of  credits  for  junior  or 
senior  year. 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  groups  A  1,  4,  and  5,  are  like  the 
same  years  in  the  general  scientific  group  of  tne  Bachelor  of  Arts  oourseij. 
except  that  one  hour  of  freehand  drawing  must  be  elected  in  freshman  year. 

For  all  groups  under  A  the  work  of  the  junior  year  is  elective,  except 
that  four  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  either  Latin,  French,  or  German 
by  students  who  have  had  but  two  years  of  a  language  other  than  English  ; 
provided^  that  the  student  must  elect  seven  of  the  remaining  hours  in  his 
chosen  group,  and  must  carry  a  total  of  seventeen  houi-s  per  week,  except 
as  noted  above. 

For  all  groups  under  A  the  work  of  the  senior  year  is  entirely  elective, 
except  that  a  student  must  elect  nine  hours  per  week  in  his  chosen  group, 
and  must  carry  a  total  of  seventeen  hours  i)er  week,  with  the  exception 
noted  above. 

THE  COURSE  PREPARATORY  TO  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY. 

The  imiversity  offers  a  course  preparatory  to  medicine  and  dentistry,  not 
leading  to  a  degree,  which  anticipates  one  year  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Oregon ;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  San  Fran- 
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cisoo ;  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago ;  Medical  School  of  Yale  University : 
Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco ;  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine. 
St.  Louis.  Graduates  from  this  course  also  receive  concessions  from  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  course  preparatory  to  medicine  and  dentistry  also  prepares  students 
for  dentistry,  as  the  first  vear's  work  of  dental  schools  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  medical  schools.  The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
will,  at  their  meeting  on  July  10  of  the  present  year,  act  upon  a  resolution 
introduced  at  their  last  meeting,  granting  a  year's  credit  to  students  who 
have  done  equivalent  work  in  state  universities.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  resolution  will  pass. 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  for  any  reason  find  it  impossible  to 
complete  a  full  college  course  before  entering  a  medical  or  dental  school. 
Students  are  strongly  urged,  however,  to  complete  their  college  course  first, 
for  the  reason  that  the  intense  competition  of  the  present  day  makes  necen- 
sary  the  most  thorough  preparatory  training  that  can  be  had  ;  and  because 
the  number  of  medical  schools  requiring  a  college  diploma  for  entrance  is 
very  large  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the  college  course  students 
may  take  as  electives  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the  course  preparatory  to 
medicine  and  dentistry,  and  thus  anticipate  one  year  of  the  medical  and 
dental  schooL 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  must  present  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  completed 
English  grammar,  including  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  pro- 
nunciation ;  aritmetic  and  algebra ;  descriptive  and  physical  geography ; 
elementary  United  States  history  ;  elementary  Latin  and  one  book  of  Caesar, 
or  its  equivalent;  and  any  two  of  the  following :  botany,  chemistry,  physics: 
which,  however,  must  be  strictly  laboratory  courses  in  a  high  school  and 
from  a  standard  text-book. 

Certificates  from  accredited  high  schools  and  academies  will  be  received 
as  to  the  above  requirements. 

In  case  the  student  is  unable  to  get  the  Latin,  botany,  physics,  or  chemis- 
try in  his  home  school,  he  may  take  them  at  the  university. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  covers  thirty-seven  hours  of  work,  as  follows : 

En|rll8h - 4 

Ijatin  or  elective* _ 5 

ChemlHtry  or  elective* - 4 

Physics  or  elective* - - -—4 

Oeneral  biology  or  electlvef — 3 

Anatomy 2 

Botany  or  electlve*t — '^ 

Human  Osteology 4 

Histology - 4 

Kmbryology  or  eiectivef 2 

Physiology- 3 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  histology  should  precede  physiology;  and  his- 
tology should  be  preceded  by  anatomy.  Embryology  should  be  preceded  by 
two  years  of  work  in  the  department  of  biology.  Therefore,  only  when  the 
student  enters  with  two  of  the  following:  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and 
with  Latin,  and  in  other  exceptional  cases,  can  he  expect  to  finish  in  two 
years. 


•In  case  It  Ik  accepted  for  cmtrance. 

fin  case  the  medical  school  elected  by  the  student  does  not  require  it. 
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SPECIAL.  EQUIPMENT. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  costly  set  of  wax  models  of 
the  human  embryo  and  chick  embryo  at  different  stages  of  development, 
made  after  His's  drawings  in  Zlegler's  laboratory  at  Freiburg.  It  also  has, 
besides  many  other  things,  a  kymograph,  sphymograph,  manometer,  tam- 
bours, urinometer,  saccharometer,  muscle  lever,  induction  coil,  time  mark- 
ers, etc.  For  histology,  it  has  the  apparatus  for  hardening,  staining,  imbed- 
ding and  mounting  of  mammalian  tissues ;  microscopes,  microtomes,  high 
power  objectives,  camera  lucidia,  paraffine  baths,  etc 

The  Medical  School  of  this  university  offers  to  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  of  not  more  than  two  years'  standing,  one  full 
scholarship  and  two  half  scholarships.  A  full  scholarship  Includes  remission 
for  one  entire  year  of  all  fees  except  the  matriculation  ($5),  disseeting  ($10), 
and  examination  fees.  A  half  scholarship  includes  free  tuition  for  one-half 
year,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are 
recommended  to  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  by  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  or  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science, 
after  favorable  action  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Further  information  as  to  medical  schools  offering  concessions  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Oregon,  or  of  the  course  preparatory  to  M^icine 
and  Dentistry,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  registrar. 

B.   THE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

1.  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

2.  Electrical  Engineering. 
X    Chemical  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  B  and  C  are  alike  for  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and 
begin  to  differentiate  with  the  junior  year.  They  are  also  arranged,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  to  cover  either  four  years  or  five  years,  and  to  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  or  to  the  degree  of  Civil,  Sani- 
tary, Electrical,  Chemical  Engineer  or  Mining  Engineer. 

ENGINEERING — ALL  BRANCHES. 

Freshman  Year- 
Latin,  or  French  or  German  (second  year) 4 

Mathematics 6 

?:ngiish- 4 

Chemistry  (flrKtyear)  for  civil,  stvnltary,  and  electrical  enffineers 4 

Physics  (first  year)  for  chemical  engineers 4 

Drawing  and  shop  work 4 

Hophomore  Year- 
Mathematics - 5 

Mathematics - 2^j 

Physics  (second  year)  for  civil,  8anitar>%  and  electrical  engineers. 4 

Chemistry  (second  year)  for  chemical  engineers 4 

(iraphlc  statics  for  all  but  chemical  engineers __ 2 

Surveying  (elementary) _ S 

I)c*H;riptive  geometry  for  all  butchemlcal  engineers.. 2*.^ 

Descriptive  geometry,  general  geology,  for  chemical  engineers 3^.^ 

(Traphlc  statics,  shopwork,  for  chemical  engineers 3}i. 

Shopwork  for  all  butchemlcal  engineers-— _  2  " 

The  first  year  of  Latin,  French  or  German  may  be  taken  at  the  university, 
but  must  be  counted  as  entrance  subject. 

In  case  both  years  are  offered  for  entrance,  the  candidate  may  anticipate 
four  credits  of  sophomore  work,  and  so  on  until  either  the  junior  or  senior 
year,  when  he  may  elect  work  from  any  course  to  the  amount  of  four  hours. 
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CIVIL.  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  sound 
theoretical  and  practical  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  engi- 
neering. The  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose are  thoroughly  taught,  while  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  use 
of  engineering  instruments  and  with  typical  problems  of  practice. 

Civil  Engineering  is  the  basis  of  all  of  the  other  engineering  courses,  and 
the  others  are  in  a  measure  parallel  with  it.  It  covers  the  construction  of 
sewers,  waterworks,  roads  and  streets,  as  well  as  hydraulics  and  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power.  For  this  reason  the  sanitary  engineering  is  placed 
in  one  course  with  the  civil  engineering.  It  covers  also  structural  engi- 
neering, or  the  construction  of  bridges,  walls,  foundations  and  buildings ; 
and  al^  topographical  enjgmeering,  which  has  to  do  with  railroad  construc- 
tion and  other  works  having  relation  to  commerce. 

Because  of  their  importance  in  the  development  of  the  state,  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  questions  of  irrigation  and  road  making,  and  in 
sanitary  engineering  to  the  drainage  of  country  districts  and  towns,  and  the 
application  of  chemistry  and  biology  to  the  problems  of  sanitary  science. 

Jnntor  Year- 
History  or  economics,  three. 

Surveying,  advanced ;  railroad  surveying,  geodesy,  topographical  Murveying. 

For  civil  engineers,  three  hours,  both  Remesters. 

For  sanitary  engineers,  three  hours,  firet  semester. 

General  geology,  four  hours,  first  Kemester. 

Strength  of  materials,  structure  details. 

For  civil  engineers,  three  hours,  both  semesters. 

For  sanitary  engineers,  three  hours,  second  semester. 

Analytical  theory  of  trusses ;  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges,  roofs  and  build- 
ings, five  hours,  second  semester. 

Mechanics,  analytical,  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  ruquirements  of  engi- 
neers, four  hours,  both  semesters. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Railroad  engineering. 

SANITAKY   KNGINEERINr;. 

City  railways,  J  wo. 

Biology  of  water  supply,  two. 

Water  analysis,  two. 

Senior  Year- 
Analytical  theory  of  trusses,  six  hours,  first  semester. 

Steam  engine  and  power  plant,  steam  boiler,  etc.,  three  hours,  first  semester. 
Masonry,  arches  and  dams,  foundations,  etc.,  three. 
Hydraulics  and  water  supply,  three. 
Elconomic  geology,  three  hours,  second  semester. 
Tunnels  and  excavations,  two  hours,  first  semester. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


1  engineering,  roads  and  pavements,  f  >ur  hours,  «cH'ond  semester, 
trs  and  canals,  irrigation  and  water  supply,  four  hours. 

nro  «r  <wirkiimvil#><:     ix*ri\  V%t\ftrti     ca^>^krkr1    uAWick^if  <>r> 


Roadi 

XVI  vers  t»iavK  v(»Liai.-~>,  All  i(^<:i>i  i«/ii  UiU«j    n  a  mti    att|^jyijr,  ii 

Railway  economics,  two  hours,  second  semester. 
Thesis,  two  hours,  second  semester. 


SANITARY   ENGINEERING. 

Klective,  two  hours,  first  semester. 

Waterworks  construction,  pumping,  storage  and  distribution,  three  hours,  second 
semester. 

Heating  and  ventilation,  two  hours,  second  semester. 

General  principles  of  sanitiiry  science,  drainage  of  country  districts  and  towns,  {\yo 
hours,  first  semester. 

Design  and  construction  of  sewers,  sewage  disposal,  four  hours,  se<'ond  semester. 

Thesis,  three  hours,  second  semester. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  in  electrical  eng^ineerinff  is  based  on  an  advanced  study  of 
physics,  mechanics  and  mathematics.  It  is  intended  for  students  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  application  of  electricity 
to  manufacturing  and  the  arts.  The  work  is  made  practical  by  larg-e  use  of 
the  laboratory  and  machine  shop  in  instruction.  Especial  attention  is  paid 
to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  lighting 
and  the  generation,  transmission  and  utilization  of  electric  power.  The 
courses  in  mathematics  for  this  course  are  especially  thorough  and  advanced. 

Junior  Year— 
MecbanlCR,  analytical -4 

Elements  of  electrical  en^neerlni;,  elcctromagnet«  and  dynamos 5 

Machine  desl^Hf  specialized  engineering  drawing,  engineering  design,  graphic  statics..  Z 
Alternating  currents  and  alternating  current  machinery,  dynamo  and  motor  practice.  4 
Hhop  work,  machine  tool  work,  management  and  test  of  boilers 5 

Senior  Year— 

Thermodynamics,  power  plants,  steam  engine  and  boiler S 

Electric  lighting  (8  credits),  telephony  and  telegraphy  (I  credit) 4 

Electric  railways 3 

Station  management  and  estimates '2 

p:iectrical  measurements,  calibration  of  electrical  Instruments 2 

Electrical  testing 1 

Hydraulics » 

Thesis J 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 

This  course  will  be  organized  in  1900-1901,  or  in  1901-1902,  according  to 
circumstances.  It  is  designed  to  give  advanced  instructions  in  chemistry, 
where  chemistry  touches  manufacturing  in  industries  certain  to  become  im- 
portant in  the  industrial  development  of  the  state.  The  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial and  applied  chemistry  has  been  arranged  with  this  in  view,  and  while 
the  general  chemical  principles  upon  whicn  the  operations  rest  will  be 
taught,  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  mechanical  operations  in  various 
manufacturing  processes. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  the  skilled  labor  necessary  for  industries  likely 
to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  to  supply  expert 
engineers  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems  arising  in  dye  works, 
bleacheries,  tanneries,  sugar  refineries,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fertilizers,  soap,  heavy  chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  alcohol,  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  natural  and  artificial  oils,  in  the  distillation  of  wood,  ooal. 
coal  tar,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  glass,  porcelain,  pottery,  etc. 

Junior  Year— 

ChemlHtry— Quantitative  analysis,  eight  hours,  first  semester. 

Chemistry— Organic,  eight  hours,  second  semcfiter. 

Mechanics,  analytical,  with  special  reference  to  practical  engineering  and  thermody- 
namlcK,  four. 

Kcononiic  geology,  tliree  hours,  first  semester. 

Resistance  of  materials  and  machine  design,  three  hours,  first  semester. 

Machine  tools,  gearing,  etc.,  three  hours,  second  semester. 

EUH'trlcal  engineering,  elements,  three. 

Elective,  three  hours,  second  semester. 

Senior  Year- 
Chemistry,  organic,  four. 
ChemlHtry,  Industrial,  four. 

Engineering  of  power  plant,  four  hours,  first  semester. 
iStenm  engine  and  boiler,  strength  of  materials,  four  hours,  second  semester. 
Metallurgy,  general,  three. 
Hydraulfcs,  or  economies  or  history,  three. 
Chemistry,  manufacturing,  three. 

Chemistry,  industrial,  or  meUiUurgy,  three  hours,  first  semester. 
Thesis,  three  hours,  second  semester. 
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cotnasESOF  instruction  in  academic  colleges  and  schools. 

1900-1901. 

The  following  list  shows  the  organization  of  the  courses  of  instruction. 
Not  all  of  the  courses  named  can  be  given  in  1900-1901;  many  are  to  be  given 
in  alternate  years.  Departments  will  be  developed  and  the  number  of  courses 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  and  circumstances  permit. 

These  courses  include  advanced  work — anthropology;  art;  biology,  in- 
c'luding  botany  and  zoology;  chemical  engineering;  chemistry;  freehand 
drawing;  economics  and  sociology,  including  political  science;  civil  and 
sanitary  engineering  and  astronomy;  electrical  engineering;  rhetoric;  criti- 
cism and  English  composition;  English  literature;  early  English  literature 
and  English  language;  public  speaking;  geology;  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture; history;  Latin  language  and  literature;  Sanskrit;  mathematics;  me- 
chanics; minerology,  mines  and  mining;  Germanic  languages  and  literature; 
Romanic  languages  and  literature,  including  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian; 
philosophy;  education;  physical  education;  physics;  psychology;  history  of 
music;  harmony;  piano,  organ,  and  voice. 

EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  biological  department  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  work.  It  has  a 
large  lecture  room  and  operating  room,  combined,  and  a  large,  well-lighted 
laboratory.  The  equipment  of  the  department  includes,  among  other  things, 
fourteen  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes,  with  low  and  high  power 
objectives,  including  a  one-twelfth  homogeneous  immersion  lens;  camera 
lucidas,  embryograph;  instruments  for  microscopic  measurements;  micro- 
tome, imbedding  baths,  incubators,  digestion  oven,  Prick's  spring  manometer, 
Marey's  tambours,  kymograph,  sphymograph.  Induction  coil  and  battery, 
time  marker  and  clock,  centrifuge  with  tubes  and  hsematokrit,  etc. 

It  has  also  a  series  of  skulls  and  skeletons,  illustrating  structure  of  differ- 
ent mammals,  birds  and  reptiles;  articulated  and  disarticulated  human  skele- 
tons, many  human  skulls,  disarticulated,  sectional  and  foetal. 

The  museum  contains  a  fine  series  of  mounted  and  unmounted  birds  and 
mammals,  to  illustrate  different  groups;  a  collection  of  Oregon  reptiles,  made 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Weatherbee;  a  series  of  fish,  mostly  Salmonidae  from  the  CJo- 
lumbia  River,  donated  by  the  United  States  Government;  a  collection  of  food 
fishes  of  the  Oregon  Coast,  made  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Bretherton,  of  Newport,  Ore- 
gon, and  presented  to  the  university. 

It  is  further  supplied  with  an  excellent  series  of  invertebrate  animals, 
tnodels  of  types  from  France  and  Germany,  and  a  fine  series  of  botanical 
models  of  types  of  various  groups  of  flowers  and  of  representatives  of  insec- 
tivorous plants.  To  this  must  be  added  casts  of  brains  and  head  formations 
of  various  races,  and  a  particularly  fine  series  of  wax  models  made  from  draw- 
ings by  His  in  Ziegler's  laboratory,  at  Freiburg,  illustrating  different  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  human  embryo  and  that  of  the  chick;  also  a  similar 
2ieries  showing  the  development  of  amphioxus,  different  forms  of  segmenta- 
tion, etc 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  a  large  aquarium  for  the  preservation  of 
specimens,  and  both  laboratory  and  lecture  room  are  lighted  by  electricity 
jind  furnished  with  gas  from  the  plant  of  the  university.  Constant  additions 
are  being  made  to  the  apparatus  and  collections. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The  chemical  laboratory  at  present  occupies  the  whole  upper  floor  of 
Deady  Hall.  It  consists  of  two  working  laboratories,  each  with  forty-eigrht 
desks  for  students,  fitted  with  hoods,  gas,  and  water  for  all  work;  of  a  lec- 
ture-room with  a  seating  capacity  of  sixty,  equipped  with  raised  floor,  lecture 
table  and  a  good  outfit  of  demonstration  apparatus ;  a  balance  room  with  five 
balances;  and  a  storeroom  for  general  use.  Besides  these  rooms,  a  large 
hall  serves  as  an  assay  laboratory  for  sampling,  mixing,  fusing,  and  cui>ell- 
ing  ores. 

The  department  of  chemistry  will  soon  occupy  its  new  Hall  of  Mining  and 
Chemical  Engineering,  which  has  been  specially  desigred  and  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  The  building  consists  of  two  large  wings,  connected  by  an 
imposing  hall  and  stair-house.  The  south  wing  of  the  basement  floor  con- 
tains a  large  laboratory  for  general  work,  which  will  be  fitted  with  ninety 
desks,  and  a  storeroom  for  apparatus  and  chemicals.  Here  will  be  located 
the  still,  which  supplies  the  laboratory  with  distilled  water.  The  north 
wing  of  the  basement  contains  two  small,  one  medium,  and  one  large  room, 
and  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  assay  work,  experimental  methods  in  min- 
ing, chemistry  and  mining  engineering.  The  south  wing  of  the  first  floor 
consists  of  one  large  laboratory  for  advanced  students,  holding  fifty  desks : 
of  a  balance-room ;  an  analytical  laboratory  for  special  researches ;  and  of 
a  small  ofiBce  and  library  for  the  director  of  the  laboratory.  The  north  wing 
of  this  floor  contains  a  large  lecture  room  seating  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
people,  and  a  preparation  room  for  lecture  experiments.  This  lecture  room 
IS  without  doubt  the  best  equipped  room  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  The  floor 
is  raised  in  seven  tiers,  so  that  a  full  view  of  the  demonstration  table  may 
be  had  from  every  corner.  The  lecture  table  will  be  thirty  feet  long,  fitted 
with  concealed  sinks,  pneumatic  troughs,  and  mercury  recepticles,  gas,  water, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  connections,  and  will  be  provided  with  downward 
draught  for  removing  noxious  fumes.  In  the  rear  of  the  table  is  a  sliding 
blackboard,  which  when  raised  gives  full  view  of  a  hood  in  the  preparation 
room;  in  this  hood  all  dangerous  experiments  are  performed;  a  sliding  glass 
sash  offers  complete  protection  from  vapors  or  explosions.  The  lecture  room 
will  also  be  provided  with  a  stereopticon  for  illustration  of  mining  and  chem- 
ical factory  methods,  and  all  other  processes  capable  of  being  photographed. 
The  second  floor  will  be  used  for  general  class  work  at  present ;  but  as  oi^*- 
casion  demands,  it  will  be  used  by  this  department  for  laboratories,  store- 
rooms, museums,  and  all  other  needs.  The  laboratory  is  ventilated  by  a  ten - 
foot  shaft,  besides  numerous  flues.  It  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity. 

The  laboratory  possesses  a  good  working  outflt  of  apparatus  and  chem- 
icals. Among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Balances — three 
good  balances  for  general  analytical  work,  one  Becker  balance  sensitive 
to  one-fiftieth  miligram,  one  Ainsworth  assay  balance  sensitive  to  one-two- 
hundredth  milligram,  and  a  Reupprecht  demonstration  balance  for  lecture 
purposes;  lecture  apparatus,  such  as  Hofmann's  eudiometers  and  other 
instruments ;  a  complete  set  of  Hempel's  and  Lunge's  apparatus  for  the 
analysis  of  gases ;  a  set  of  seven  Anschutz  thermometers,  ana  a  thermometer 
with  certificate  from  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt  in  Berlin : 
a  Glaser  combustion  furnace ;  a  Lothar  Meyer  explosion  furnace;  and  a  full 
equipment  of  Jena  glassware,  tubing,  and  all  other  appliances  for  advanced 
work  in  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with 
gas  from  a  **Detroit"  hundred-light  gas  machine.  In  the  way  of  chemicals, 
about  one  thousand  specimens  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances  are  on 
hand  for  exhibition  and  study.  The  laboratory  also  possesses  a  set  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  well  selected  cabinet  minerals,  fully  illustrating  all  the 
important  natural  chemicals,  and  a  supply  of  over  two  hundred  different 
minerals  for  analysis  and  study.  This  study  is  aided  by  a  set  of  Preston's 
celluloid  crystal  models.     The  assay  department  contains  two  single  Hoskins^ 
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crucible  furnaces,  a  double  crucible  furnace,  and  three  Hoskins  muffle  fur- 
naces; of  these,  the  largest  takes  a  Battersea  *^L'*  muffle  holding  three 
dozen  cupels.  All  of  these  furnaces  are  worked  from  a  central  gasoline  tank 
fitted  with  pressure  guage.  Besides  furnaces,  all  the  ordinary  equipment 
for  assay  work  is  at  hand,  such  as  rock  crusher,  bucking  board,  sieves,  cupel 
and  other  moulds,  tongs,  trays,  etc.,  and  an  amalgamating  mortar  for  free- 
m^illing  tests  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  assay  outfit  is  capable  of  com- 
])leting  about  sixty  assays  per  day. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  equipment  for  the  study  of  econotnics  and  sociology  includes  the 
standard  authorities  in  these  subjects,  comprising  some  five  hundred  vol- 
umes. In  economic  and  industrial  history,  the  equipment  in  history  is  avail- 
able, and  the  library  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  of  several  hundred 
volumes,  affords  the  best  possible  material  for  original  work  in  economics 
and  industrial  history  and  theory. 

The  department  also  has  files  of  all  the  leading  American  journals  of 
economics  and  sociology,  and  a  practically  complete  file  of  government  pub- 
lications. 

CIVIL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  Hall  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Astronomy  is  situated  on  the  Collier 
tract,  and  contains  four  convenient  and  well-lighted  rooms.  In  the  astro- 
nomical room  are  located  the  sidereal  clock  and  the  astronomical  transit, 
upon  brick  piers  built  independent  of  the  flooring.  The  transit  instrument 
has  a  three-inch  objective  and  forty-inch  focal  length,  and  the  usual  acces- 
sories of  vertical  circle  and  levels.  For  sight  seeing  it  is  removed  from  the 
fixed  standards  and  placed  upon  a  special  tripod.  A  fine  sextant  with  arti- 
ficial horizon  also  forms  part  of  the 'equipment. 

The  instrument  room  is  used  for  the  various  surveying  instruments  named 
below,  and  also  contains  a  large  draughting  table  used  in  the  construction  of 
large  maps  and  drawings.  The  surveying  department  is  provided  with  the 
following  instruments:  Surveyor's  transit,  Burt's  solar  compass,  plane-table 
with  the  best  modern  improvements  and  attachments,  compass  with  gradu- 
ated limb  reading  to  minutes,  vernier  compass,  engineers'  y-level,  sextant, 
]X)lar  planimeter,  mercurial  barometer,  aneroid  barometer,  eight-inch  ver- 
nier protractor  reading  to  minutes,  leveling  rods,  ranging  poles,  engineer's 
and  Gunter's  chains,  steel  tape,  etc.  There  is  on  the  same  floor  a  lecture 
and  recitation  room,  which  is  provided  with  celestial,  terrestial  and  slated 
g^lobes. 

The  second  floor  is  used  exclusively  as  a  draughting  room,  and  is  fully 
equipped  with  tables,  sets  of  first-class  instruments,  water-colors,  colored 
inks,  blue-print  apparatus,  a  fine  section-liner,  and  a  few  standard  works  on 
drawing. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE. 

This  department  is  very  well  equipped  in  English  dictionaries  and  works 
for  reference  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition.  It  has  the  masterpieces 
of  the  most  valuable  authors  in  English  and  American  literature,  and  is  es- 
I)ecially  well  equipped  in  a  few  selected  periods. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  library  facilities  for  study  in  this  department  have  been  sufficient 
thus  far  for  the  general  needs  of  the  work.  A  select  collection  of  complete 
editions  by  the  best  known  and  most  scholarly  editors  of  English  literary 
productions  is  being  secured.  The  library  is  quite  full  of  material  for  the 
.study  of  old  lyrics,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  collecting  material  for 
the  study  of  sources,  such  as  "Morte  D'Arthur,''  '^Orlando  Furioso,"  "Ama- 
dis  de  Gaul.*'    The  literature  of  criticism  and  philology  is  represented  by 
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such  names  as  T<»ii  Brink,  Brooke,  Gosse,  Earle,  Sweet,  Skeat,  Whitney, 
Bright,  Boswortli-Toller,  Kluge,  Cook,  Emerson  and  May  hew.  A  nearly 
complete  set  of  I  lie  publications  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  will  be  added 
durinjr  the  year. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  equipment  of  the  physics  laboratory  and  of  the  department  of  me- 
chanics will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  course  in  electrical  engineerinpr  (see 
]jhyHic8  and  mechanics). 

GEOLOGY. 

In  the  department  of  geology,  the  State  University  of  Oregon  has  a  fine 
outfit  of  illustrative  material.  This  is  contained  in  two  cabinets.  One  of 
roclts  and  minerals,  part  of  which  was  presented  to  the  university  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey ;  the  otner  part  being  the  rocks  and  min- 
erals of  Professor  Condon's  Collection. 

The  other  cabinet  is  especially  rich  in  fossil  remains,  and  represents  the 
fruits  of  over  forty  years  of  continued  research  in  the  mountains  of  Oregon 
for  materials  to  illustrate  their  history.  These  are,  therefore,  strictly  char- 
acteristic of  Oregon's  own  geological  record. 

These  materials  more  than  fill  twenty  large  glass  cases,  whose  under 
spaces  are  crowded  with  over  two  hundred  drawers,  also  filled  with  illustra- 
tive geological  materials,  arranged  to  accommodate  the  daily  classes  of  the 
geological  course.  This  undisplayed  material  would  fill  thirty  or  fortv  more 
cases,  and  require  a  much  larger  museum. 

The  department  has  also  a  valuable  archspological  collection,  and  will 
make  a  collection  of  building  stones,  fire  clays,  and  salines  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  university  geological  survey  contemplated  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  geology. 

GREEK. 

The  department  of  Greek  has  a  number  of  Kiepert's  large  wall  maps, 
i.  e.,  (Jreece,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  etc. 

The  classical  library  contains,  among  other  books,  all  of  Doctor  Smith's 
dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Iloman  antiquities,  biography,  mythology,  geogra- 
phy, etc.;  also  Mahaffy's  complete  works,  and  works  covering  ancient  sculp- 
ture, painting,  history,  Greek  culture,  social  life,  ancient  classical  literature, 
the  Attic  theater,  growth  of  the  Greek  constitution,  of  the  drama,  develop- 
ment of  oratory,  etc.  Additions  to  the  above  are  made  from  time  to  time 
u.s  the  funds  permit. 

HISTORY. 

The  equipment  in  history  is  already  considerable,  and  is  being  added  to 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  library  contains  most  of  the  standa^  general 
histories  and  histories  of  special  periods.  In  the  way  of  primary  sources  in 
history,  the  university  is  especially  favored  in  having  at  hand  a  considerable 
I)art  of  the  documents  and  manuscripts  of  the  Oregon  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  form  an  exceedingly  valuable  body  of  material  for  original  re- 
search work  in  history.  This  material  will  be  at  the  command  of  graduate 
students  of  sutticient  preparation,  and  will  be  used  for  monographs  on  Oregon 
history. 

The  library  is  also  adding  to  its  stock  of  historical  sources  by  the  pur- 
chase of  historical  documents  of  various  kinds,  reprints  and  collections  of 
documents,  with  especial  reference  to  English  history  after  the  accession  of 
the  Tudors,  and  American  colonial  history.  Such  are  0*Callaghan's  His- 
tory of  New  York;  Force's  American  Archives;  Spofford's  American  Al- 
manac ;  the  new  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations ;  Congressional  Globe  and 
Record;  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies;  Annals  of  Congress;  American 
State  Papers ;  complete  works  of  Jeflferson,  Franklin,  Webster,  etc.;  Historie 
CJpHPrale,  by  Lavisse  and  Ramboud. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

The  department  has  made  a  beginning:  on  a  systematic  collection  of  Brill's 
models  to  aid  in  the  presentation  of  the  more  difficult  subjects.  The  collec- 
tion includes : 

Plaster  models  of  ellipsoids,  hyperboloids  and  paraboloids  with  geodetic 
lines  and  lines  of  curvature ;  also  with  umbilic,  circular  and  principal  sec- 
tions; ellipsoid,  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  and  hyperboloid  of  one  and  two 
sheets  with  ruled  surface ;  surface  of  revolution  of  the  tractrix,  with  geo- 
detic lines  and  principal  curves  of  tangency ;  wire  and  thread  models,  and 
skeleton  frames  to  illustrate  the  different  pnositions  of  the  hyperboloid,  its 
ruled  surface  and  generating  lines  of  conicoids.  Also,  a  good  spherical 
blackboard,  three  feet  in  diameter;  and  blackboard  apparatus  to  aid  the 
student  in  the  work  of  geometrical  constructions ;  and  a  creditable  collec- 
tion of  models  and  geometrical  drawings  for  use  in  illustrating  the  more 
difficult  propositions  and  theorems  in  Euclidian  geometry,  constructed  by 
students  of  the  department  in  the  workshop. 

MECHANICS. 

The  university  machine  shop  occupies  a  floor  space  of  seventy-five  feet  by 
thirty  feet  in  the  basement  of  the  Gymnasium  Building.  Two  steam  engines 
furnish  the  necessary  power.  One,  an  eiffhteen-horse,  balanced  valve,  high- 
sx)eed  engine,  supplies  the  power  for  the  electric  light  plant;  the  other,  a  ten- 
horse  power  engine,  runs  the  machinery  of  the  shop.  The  object  of  the  ma- 
chine shop  is,  in  part,  to  supply  laboratory  facilities  to  the  students  of  the 
various  engineering  departments.  With  this  in  view,  it  has  been  equipped 
with  various  forms  of  suitable  machinery,  such  as  lathes  for  both  iron  and 
w^ood  work,  drill  presses,  one  large  planer  for  iron,  saw  tables,  one  forge,  a 
set  of  blacksmith's  tools,  a  set  of  plumber's  tools,  several  sets  of  taps  and  dies, 
and  a  good  assortment  of  machinist's  and  carpenter's  tools.  As  soon  as  stu- 
dents have  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  manipulation 
of  machines,  each  one  is  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  some  valuable 
piece  of  apparatus  for  the  university  cabinets.  In  this  way  several  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  finely  finished  apparatus  has  already  been  added  to  the  cabi- 
net of  the  physical  department  at  merely  the  cost  of  material. 

The  machinery  of  the  electric  light  plant  occupies  at  present  the  east  end 
of  the  machine  shop.  The  equipment  consists  of  two  dynamos  and  auxilia- 
ries. The  larger  dynamo  is  a  nine-kilowatt,  quadripolar,  compound  wound 
machine,  and  is  used  mainly  to  furnish  the  current  for  the  university  electric 
light  system.  The  smaller  one  is  a  four-kilowatt,  bipolar,  shunt  wound  ma- 
chine, and  is  used  to  supply  testing  facilities  to  the  students  of  the  electrical 
engineering  course.  The  auxiliaries  are  of  the  nature  of  the  voltmeters, 
ammeters,  wattmeters,  resistance  boxes,  etc.  The  power  is  supplied  by  one  of 
the  engines  of  the  shop.  The  system  of  electrical  distribution  is  the  parallel 
kind  and  contains  about  two  hundred  high  efficiency  Edison  incandescent 
lampe,  and  a  number  of  arc  lamps. 

The  university  operates  its  own  water  plant.  This  is  located  between  the 
millrace  and  the  river,  and  is  connected  by  pipes  with  two  large  tanks  in 
the  towers  of  Deady  Hall,  the  latter  serving  as  reservoirs.  The  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  fifty  thousand  gallons  a  day.  The  operation  of  the  plant  is  largely 
entrusted  to  students  of  engineering  courses.  In  this  way,  it  adds  materially 
to  the  laboratory  facilities  of  the  university. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

The  library  of  the  modern  language  department — as  yet  small  and  inade- 
quate— consists  of  some  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  works.  The 
most  important  of  the  German  works  in  the  departmental  library  are  those 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland,  Heine,  Grillparzer,  Lenan,  etc.  In 
French:    E.  Littre's  Dictionaire  de  la  Langue  Francaise,  Adolphe  Brisson's 
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Portraits  Intimes,  etc  During  the  last  few  years,  the  following  periodicali^ 
were  subscribed  for:  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Revue  des  deuz  Mondes,  Revue 
des  Langues  Romanes,  La  Revue  Generale,  Zietschrift  fur  Franzosische 
Sprache  und  Litteratur,  Neuere  Sprachen.  To  reinforce  the  geography  of 
Euroi>ean  countries,  wall  maps  of  modern  Europe,  France,  Spain  ana  Ger- 
many are  in  use.  There  are  prospects  of  a  large  increase  in  the  depart- 
mental  library,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  instruments  for  experimental 
phonetics  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  modern  language  students  in  the  near 
future. 

PHYSICS. 

The  physical  lecture  room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  sixty  studentt^. 
The  lecture  table  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water  cocks  and  electrodes  con- 
nected with  the  university  electric  light  plant.  An  arc  light  stereoptioon  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  gives  opportunity  for  stereoptioon  illustrations. 

The  physical  laboratory  consists  of  three  rooms  on  the  same  floor.  Every 
room  is  supplied  with  gas  and  water  cocks,  as  well  as  with  electrodes  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  as  high  as  seventy-five  amperes.  A  large  part  of  the 
apparatus  was  secured  from  the  best  makers  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  finely 
finished  and  peculiarly  suitable  instruments  were  made  in  the  shop  belong- 
ing to  the  university.  The  following  list,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  com- 
plete, gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  equipment :  Cathetometer,  resad- 
mg  to  twentieths  of  a  millimeter;  micrometers,  reading  to  hundredths  of  a 
millimeter  and  thousandths  of  an  inch;  sphereometer;  fine  and  coarse  bal- 
ances, hydrometers  of  various  forms ;  calorimeters;  aerometer;  Jolly  bal- 
ances ;  standard  mercurial  barometer;  recording  and  aneroid  barometers; 
Fahrenheit,  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  thermometers;  a  monochord  and  set 
of  tuning  forks;  small  siren;  manometric  flame  apparatus;  telescopes;  spec- 
trometers; binocular  microscope;  sets  of  lenses;  polariscopes ;  photome- 
ters; galvanometers  of  various  forms,  tangent,  astatic,  mirror  and  oallistic: 
magnetometer;  rheostats;  bridges;  condensers;  galvanic  cells  of  various 
types;  keys;  sounders;  relays;  ammeters:  voltmeters;  large  twelve-inch  in- 
duction coil;  fluoroscopes;  Geissler  and-  Crookes  tubes;  thermopiles  of  va- 
rious forms  and  degrees  of  sensitiveness;  Toepler-Holtz  machine;  air  pump, 
with  large  assortment  of  bell  jars,  etc. 

Private  Laboratories, — The  oasement  of  Deady  Hall  contains  fourroom^* 
particularly  suited  for  original  research  work.  One  of  these  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Doctor  Friedel,  who  is  extending  his  investigations  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  obscure  rays  of  heat.  Students  who  are  prepared  to  do  original 
work  have  the  use  of  these  rooms  to  carry  on  their  investigations. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  psychological  laboratory  occupies  a  large  room  in  the  Hall  of  Mining 
and  Chemical  Engineering,  for  lectures  and  class  demonstrations,  and  for 
laboratory  experiments  and  original  research  work.  There  is  also  an  addi- 
tional small  room  for  storing  apparatus.  The  room  is  favorably  located  for 
experimental  work — on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  in  the  second  story, 
having  a  steady  light,  and  away  from  noise  and  interruption. 

The  laboratory,  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  has  a  considerable  store  of  the  more  simple  apparatus,  which  is  be- 
ing added  to  by  purchase  and  by  manufacture  in  the  shop  of  the  university. 
Among  the  pieces  of  apparatus  in  use  are  the  following:  Revolving  drum 
for  testing  reacting  time,  time  of  fatigue;  electro-magnetic  fork  and  stand: 
time  marker  with  Deprez  signal  for  sine  curves;  spark  coil;  telegraph  key: 
graphic  recorder  for  nerve  action;  steadiness  guage  for  determining  steadi- 
ness of  attention,  and  used  in  cross  education;  aesthesiometer  for  finding 
sensory  circles  in  skin  space;  olfactometer;  Gaeton  whistle,  for  determining 
highest  audible  pitch,  up  to  ninety  thousand  vibrations  per  second;  tone 
tester;  audiometer;  apparatus  for  color  tests;  apparatus  in  pseudaptics,  etc. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

CORVAL.JLIS,  OREGON. 


•  FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

TH08.  if.  GATCH,  A.  M.  Ph.  D.,  President  and  Director, 
Political  and  Mental  Science. 

JAMES  WITHYCOMBE,  Vice-Director, 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 

F.  BERCHTOLD,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  College, 
Professor  of  History  and  Latin. 

MARGARET  C.  SNELL,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Household  Science  and  Hygiene. 

ELLEN  J.  CHAMBERLIN,  A.  M.,  Lady  Dean, 
Professor  of  German  and  Instructor  In  English. 

GRANT  A.  COVELL.  M.  Ey 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

♦G.  W.  SHAW,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  B.  HORNER,  A.  M.,  LiTT.  D., 
Professor  of  English  and  Literature. 

GORDON  V.  8KELTON,  C.  E., 
Professsor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

A.  B.  CORDLEY.  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

E.  R.  LAKE,  M.  8., 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

tA.  L.  KNISELY,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HELEN  V.  CRAWFORD,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Elocution. 

GEORGE  COOTE, 
Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Gardening. 

JOHN  F.  FULTON,  B.  S.. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Assaying. 

IDA  B.  CALLAHAN,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

F.  L.  KENT,  B.  Agr., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying. 

E.  C.  HAYWARD,  E.  E., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

CHA8.  L.  JOHNSON,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


^Resigned,  to  take  effect  June  30,  uroo. 
fAfter  July  1,1900. 
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E.  F.  PERNOT, 
Ha«tcriol()gl8l. 

jC.  M.  McKELLII'8,  Ph.  C, 
Assistant  Chemist  and  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

F.  M.  MrKLFRKSH,  B.  8., 
Instructor  in  Zoology. 

M.  CLYDE  PHILLIPS,  B.  M.  E., 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Ironwork. 

FARLEY  D.  McLOUTH, 
Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

D.  W.  PRITCIIARD, 
Instructor  in  Woodwork.  * 

MA  J.  F.  E.  EDWARDS,  Commandant, 
Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

E.  J.  LEA.  B.  S.. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

MARY  AVERY, 

InstructJ^r  in  Sewing. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 

T.  H.  CRAWFORD,  A.  M., 
Clerk  and  Purchasing  Agent. 

ARTHUR  J.  STIMPSON,  B.  M.  E., 
Librarian. 

GEO.  B.  READY, 
Printer. 

HELEN  L.  HOLCf.VTE, 
Slonographer. 

MARION  F.  WOODS,  B.  S.  A., 
Assistant  Florist  and  Gardner. 

WALTER  G.  KEADY, 
Assistant  Printer. 

O.  B.  CONNOR, 
Foreman  of  the  Farm. 

J.  A.  SPANGLER, 
Engineer. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 


OFFICERS. 


HON.  J.  T.  APPERSON,  President Oregon  Ciiv 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DALY,  SecreUiry ICorvalli^ 

HON.  B.  F.  IRVINE,  Treasurer OorvalHs 

EX-OFFICIO   MEMBERS. 

HON.  T.  T.  GEER,  Governor.. Salem 

HON.  F.  I.  DUNBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

HON.  J.  H.  ACKERftlAN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  HILLEARY,  Master  of  State  Grange Turner 
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APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Apperson— -.Oregon  City 

Term  expires  1001. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Keady— Portland 

Term  expires  1JK)1. 
Hon.  J.  K.  Wealherford Albany 

Term  expires  ISIOI. 
Hon.  Benton  Klllln  _ ^- — - Portland 

Term  expires  I IW. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Cbureb I^i  (irande 

Term  expires  lOfti. 
Hon.  John  D.  Olwell Centnil  Point 

Tenn  expires  um. 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Yates ('or\'allis 

Term  expires  U\07. 
Hon.  John  D.  Daly Corvallls 

Term  expires  \WL 
Hon.  B.  F.  Irvine _ - (  orvalUs 

Terra  expires  I'.JOT. 

A   NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTION  OF  LEARNING. 

On  August  30,  1890,  *'An  Act"  known  aa  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed  by 
oongress,  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
congress  approved  July  2,  1862. 

This  act  provided  that  in  1890,  $ir),0<X)  should  be  paid  to  these  land -grant 
colleges,  and  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  should  be  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $1,000  annually  for  ten  years,  and  that  thereafter  the  amount  an- 
nually appropriated  should  continue  to  be  $2r),(K)0. 

It  is  provided  in  this  act  that  this  money  shall  be  "applied  only  to  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction."  It  is  also  provided  that  '*no  portion  of  said 
moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  build- 
ings. '' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  college  receives  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  *'  Hatch  Bill "  of  1887,  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year  for  experimenting 
in  agriculture.  With  this  sum  it  supports  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  college.  As  this  **  Hatch  Fund  "  is  used  entirely 
for  experiment  work,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  income  available  for  educational 
purposes.  But  the  experiment  station  is  valuable  to  students  in  agriculture 
in  giving  them  practical  illustration  in  many  agricultural  and  horticultural 
processes. 

THE  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  State  Agricultural  (JoUege  is  located  at  Corvallis,  Oregon.  The 
college  grounds  comprise  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  and  ninety -one-hun- 
dredth acres.  Of  this  a  tract  of  thirty-five  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  administration  buildings  constitutes  the  campus.  This  is  tastefully 
laid  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery,  flower  gardens,  walks  and  drives, 
and  it  is  intended  to  have  all  of  the  native  trees  and  shrubbery  of  the  state 
represented  on  these  grounds.  On  the  campus  are  the  grounds  for  military 
drill,  baseball,  football,  lawn  tennis,  bicycle  track  and  general  athletics. 
The  college  fann  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres,  and  is  to 
the  west  of  the  Administration  Building.  The  farm  is  provided  with  barns, 
siloe,  piggery,  toolhouse,  implements  and  stock,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  de- 
voted to  a  variety  of  farm  crops,  grass  plats,  orchards,  berry  and  vegetable 
plats,  illustrative  of  the  studies  and  experiments  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

The  AdministratioQ  Building  stands  on  a  pleasant  elevation  to  the  west 
of  Corvallis,  and  is  a  large  substantial  brick  structure.  This  building  oon- 
tains  many  class  rooms,  chemical,  pharmaceutical  and  zoological  larorato- 
ries,  library,  chapel,  museum,  and  the  offices  of  the  president,  dean  and 
clerk  of  the  college. 

CHEMISTRY  BUILDING. 

This  very  neat  building  is  located  to  the  south  of,  and  quite  near,  the 
Administration  Building,  and  contains  the  station  chemical  laboratory,  stu- 
dents* laboratory,  and  Uie  office  of  the  station  and  college  chemist.  The 
equipment  of  the  department  of  chemistry  is  one  of  the  most  complete  on 
the  coast. 

GYMNASIUM  AND  ARMORY. 

South  of  the  Chemical  Building  may  be  seen  the  verv  substantial  struc- 
ture of  the  gymnasium  and  armoinr,  a  building  70x120  leet,  built  of  wood 
and  stone.  The  main  hall  is  used  for  commencement  purposes.  The  base- 
ment, twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  contains  the  bowling  alleys,  physical 
culture  rooms  for  men  and  women,  commandant's  quarters,  etc. 

The  gymnasium,  which  is  twenty  feet  to  the  under  side  of  the  trusseei. 
has  an  unobstructed  floor  area  of  eight  thousand  square  feet.  It  is  encircled 
by  a  suspended  gallery  six  feet  wide.  A  stage,  with  dressing  rooms  for  men 
and  women,  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  main  hall. 

During  the  winter  months  this  spacious  building  serves  as  a  drill  hall  for 
the  cadets,  and  the  classes  in  physical  culture. 

HORTICULTURAL   BUILDING. 

This  building^  stands  north  of  the  Administration  Building,  and  contains 
a  class  room  and  laboratory  for  the  department  of  floriculture,  and  the  office 
and  laboratory  of  the  bacteriologist  of  the  station. 

Adjoining  this  building  are  the  spacious  greenhouses,  which  contain  an 
extensive  and  typical  collection  of  florist's  plants. 

POWER  HOUSE. 

To  the  west  of  the  Administration  Building  is  located  the  power  house, 
a  roomy,  one-story  brick  structure,  containing,  in  the  north  wing,  one  forty- 
five  horse  power  engine  with  two  electric  generators  of  two  hundred  light 
capacity  each,  which  furnish  light  for  all  the  principal  buildings,  including 
the  armory  and  the  dormitories,  as  well  as  power  for  Mechanical  Hall.  The 
south  wing,  with  cement  floor,  is  all  one  large  blacksmith  shop,  containing 
twenty  forges  for  the  use  of  students  taking  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
courses. 

MECHANICAL  HALL. 

One  of  the  most  substantial,  as  well  as  elegant,  structures  on  the  campus 
is  Mechanical  Hall,  recently  flnished.  With  its  solid  stone  walls  and  gal- 
vanized iron  roof  it  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  architecture. 

On  the  first  floor  are  found  the  machine  shops,  the  printing  office,  the 
physical  laboratory,  and  various  recitation  rooms  and  the  office  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering,  while  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story  are 
occupied  by  the  departments  of  botany  and  horticulture,  mathematics  and 
civil  engineering,  and  the  classes  in  woodworking,  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing. 
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DAIRY  BUILJ)INO. 

The  dairy  building  is  located  west  of  Alpha  Hall,  and  contains  a  complete 
system  of  apparatus  for  giving  practical  instruction  in  its  line  of  work.  It 
aLso  contains  the  office  of  the  dairy  instructor. 

CAUTHORN  HALL. 

This  is  a  large  and  comfortable  building,  four  stories  high,  well  provided 
with  water,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights. 

The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  club  rooms  of  this  building  are  commo- 
dious, pleasant,  and  well  furnished.  There  is  room  sufficient  to  acconmio- 
date  about  one  hundred  students. 

Cauthom  Hall  Club  is  under  the  management  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Homer.  During  the  coming  year,  this  club  will  be  conducted  on  the  co-op- 
erative plan.  A  nominal  fee  will  be  charged  for  rent  and  electric  lights. 
The  expense  of  living  at  the  club  therefore  will  be  but  little  more  than  the 
actual  outlay  for  help,  wood,  groceries,  vegetables,  etc.  The  maximum  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  $2.50  per  week.  Last  year  the  average  cost  of  living  was 
$2.28  a  week  per  member.  To  become  a  member  of  Cauthorn  Hall  Club  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  give  satisfactory  evidepce  of  his  ability 
to  govern  himself.  To  join  the  club  prior  to  January  1,  he  will  be  required 
to  pay  in  advance  a  fee  of  ten  dollars;  to  join  after  January  1  and  before 
April  1,  eight  dollars ;  to  join  later  than  April  1,  five  dollars.  This  fee  will 
be  set  aside  for  wood,  rent,  lights  and  repairs  to  rooms,  and  the  portion  of 
the  fee  unexpended  for  this  purpose  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  the 
olot»e  of  the  year  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  membership.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  for  him  to  pay  upon  entrance,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
succeeding  month  during  his  membership  with  the  club,  ten  dollars  to  be 
used  in  defraying  other  necessary  expenses.  At  the  close  of  each  month  the 
unexpended  balance  of  this  fund  will  be  appplied  to  the  reduction  of  such 
fund  to  be  paid  for  the  succeeding  month. 

Each  room  of  the  hall  is  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  a  chest  with 
drawers,  a  bedstead,  springs,  matress,  pillow  and  mirror.  Hence  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  furnish  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  quilts,  towels, 
broom,  dustpan,  washbowl  and  pitcher,  comb,  brushes,  tumblers,  carpet  or 
matting,  pictures  and  other  things  that  will  make  his  room  comfortable  and 
homelike.  He  should  bring  a  dictionary  and  such  other  books  as  are  used 
for  study,  for  reference,  and  for  profitable  entertainment. 

The  hall  is  furnished  with  a  reading  room  which  is  supplied  by  the  club 
with  some  choice  current  literature. 

For  further  information  send  for  special  circular. 

ALPHA  HALL. 

Alpha,  or  Young  I^adies'  Hall,  is  under  the  management  of  Miss  Snell, 
the  immediate  charge  being  delegated  to  a  competent  assistant. 

The  hall  is  healthfully  located,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with 
excellent  water.  A  tennis  court  and  facilities  for  other  games  render  the 
hall  grounds  most  attractive. 

Applicants  for  rooms  must  present  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  char- 
acter. 

There  will  be  a  charge  of  $4  per  month  for  room,  light,  heat  and  service, 
and  board  in  the  hall  may  be  had  for  $8. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  students  maintain  several  literary  societies— three  for  young  ladies 
and  three  for  young  gentlemen.  These  societies  are  of  a  semi-fraternal  na- 
ture, offering  to  their  members  social  as  well  as  literary  advantages.  The 
exercises  consist  principally  of  essays,  declamations,  debates  and  music.  Pub- 
lic and  joint  meetings  are  held  by  permission  of  the  faculty. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  lectures  given  in  the  various  departments  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  a  course  of  lectures  by  representative  men  is  d€^- 
livered  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year.  These  lectures,  which  are 
free  to  all,  bring  young  people  in  contact  with  the  leaders  in  the  various  de- 
partments  of  human  endeavor,  arouse  investigation  on  current  topics,  stimu- 
late students  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  specialists,  give  credits  of 
scholarship  to  the  student,  and  aid  in  developing  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

DEGREES  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK. 

The  courses  offered  at  the  college  are  arranged  under  four  general  heads — 
Agriculture,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Household  Science. 
Pharmacy  and  School  of  Mines— all  of  which  require  training  in  mathe- 
matics, history,  English  elocution,  drawing,  and  such  other  branches  as  are 
requisite  to  a  practical  education. 

Graduation  requires  four  years  of  college  work:  and  all  the  courses  of 
Htudy  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

GRADUATE   WORK. 

Advanced  degrees  will  be  given  to  graduates  of  this  college,  or  similar, 
approved  colleges,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

An  applicant  for  a  higher  degree  must  present  himself  for  examination 
in  one  major  and  at  least  one  minor  study.  Major  and  minor  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  to  be  selected  from  different  departments, 
approved  by  the  faculty,  and  provided  for  in  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
botany,  chemistry,  economics,  horticulture,  zo()logy,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  household  science.  The  minor,  at  the  option  of  the 
student,  may  also  be  taken  from  the  departments  of  mathematics,  history  or 
modern  languages.  The  candidate  must  prei)are  a  thesis,  based  upon  origi- 
nal research,  which  shall  show  scholarly  acquirements  of  a  high  order. 
This  thesis  must  be  printed  or  typewritten  and  bound,  and  three  copies  of  it 
left  in  the  college  archives.  The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  academi<* 
years,  or  their  equivalent,  as  a  resident  student  at  this  college  in  preparin^^ 
ifor  this  degree. 

SCHOOL.  OF  MINES. 

The  board  of  regents,  at  their  last  regular  meeting,  added  to  the  college 
a  School  of  Mining  with  the  following  faculty : 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS  M.  OATCH, 
President, 

JOHN   F.  FULTON, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

GRANT  A.  COVELL, 
Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

(JORDON  V.  SK ELTON, 
Mathematics  and  Mining  Engineering. 

A.  L.  KNISELY, 
Chemistry. 

M.  CLYDE  PHILLIPS, 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Ironwork. 

D.  W.  PRICHARI), 
Woodwork. 

FARLEY  D.  McLOUTH, 
Freehand  Drawing. 
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FACILITIES. 

Several  rooms  are  devoted  to  assaying.  The  shops  are  fitted  with  the 
latest  and  best  machinery,  and  the  laboratories  afford  Excellent  facilities 
for  the  study  of  metallurgv.  The  four-year  course  will  thoroughly  prepare 
the  student  to  conduct  all  kinds  of  mining. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  station  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  college,  as  the  scientific 
investigations  conducted  at  the  station  strongly  support  the  instruction  given 
in  the  class  room.  Aside  from  the  original  investigations  of  an  economic 
significance  to  agriculture,  the  work  of  the  station  affords  daily  object  les- 
sons in  good  modem  farming. 

SHORT  COURSE. 

This  course,  which  is  free  to  all,  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  state  who  have  not  the  time  nor 
the  means  to  take  a  full  college  course,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
better  equipment  for  their  life-work  than  they  now  possess. 

The  course  is  given  in  the  winter,  for  at  this  season  the  time  can  be  better 
spared  from  the  farm  and  orchard  than  at  any  other  period.  While  the  time 
will  be  subject  to  change  to  fit  the  regular  college  work,  yet  the  course  will 
be  arranged  to  bep^n  about  the  second  week  in  January  of  each  year,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

No  special  preparation  is  necessary,  as  the  instruction  will  be  given  by 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  No  examination  is  required  to  enter  the 
course,  and  no  textbooks  are  used.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  to  the 
student  the  largest  possible  amount  of  practical  information  regarding  the 
various  phases  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  practical  dairying. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  diffusing  agricultural  education  is  the 
farmers'  institute.  These  institutes  are  especially  helpful  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  experiment  station  worker.  The  former  secures  scientific  informa- 
tion upon  topics  of  immediate  interest  to  him,  and  is  instructed  in  its  prac- 
tical application  to  the  farm;  while  the  latter  is  brought  to  realize  more 
vividly  the  needs  and  perplexities  of  the  farmer. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES— APPROXIMATE  STATEMENT  FOR  A  YEAR. 

Tuition  absolutely  free. 

Board _ $80  to  8100 

Uniform 16  25 

Laundry 10  00 

BooJcB _•_ 10  00 

Many  students  defray  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  with  work  done  dur- 
ing odd  hours,  Saturdays  and  vacations. 

ADMISSION. 

Graduates  from  the  following  accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshmen  year,  without  examination  : 


Allmny, 

Hood  River, 

Astorta, 
Ashland, 

Independence, 

Jacksonville, 

Athena, 

Baker  City 

Bandon  (Major  Course), 

Junction  City, 

Klamath  Falh 

La  Grande, 
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Bishop  Hoott  Academy,  La  Creole  Academy, 

Oorvalllf*.  Lafayette  High  School, 

Oottaffe  Grove,  Marsh  fleld, 

Goqullie  Collegiate  Institute,  McMlnnvllle, 

Elgin,  Medford, 

Enter prtse  Academy,  North  Yamhill, 

Eugene,  Oregon  City, 

Forest  Grove,  Pendleton, 

Garland  Academy,  Portland, 

Grant's  Pass,  Park  Place, 

Harrlsburg,  Salem, 

Halsey,  Santlam  Academy, 

HiUsboro  High  School,  The  Dalles, 

Huntington,  Union, 

Heppner,  Wasco. 

Pupils  who  present  to  the  president  diplomas  certifying  they  have  oom- 
pletea  the  state  course  of  study  and  passed  the  required  examination  thereon, 
according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Elducation  for 
conducting  uniform  examinations  for  gx^uation,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  year  without  further  examination ;  provided,  that  such  pupils  must 
be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  graduates  of  this  institution,  whose  names  appear  below,  have  con- 
sented to  conduct  entrance  examinations  for  applicants  residing  in  their  re- 
spective counties  or  districts : 

Hon.  J.  K.  Wcatherford Albany,  Oregon 

Hiiperlntendent  George  Denman Benton  Connty 

Austin  T.  Buxton ..Forest  Grove 

(i.  W.  Palmer Baker  aty 

William  P.  Keady -P.  O.  Box  818,  Portland 

Effle  Willis RosebuzK 

Lena  Willls-Froggett . Portland 

Arthur  C.  Lewis Klamath  FalU 

RoseHorton Bridal  Veil 

Prof.  W.  W.  Bristow. McMlnnvllle 

I).  P.  Adamson Prlneville 

Lyle  Lawrence Oregon  City 

THE  women's  DEPARTMENT. 

The  college  authorities  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  students  are  girls  preparing  themselves  to  become 
first-class  housekeepers.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  wisdom  of  these 
young  ladies,  who  are  cultivating  the  art  that  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
health  and  the  happiness  of  the  home.  Good  housekeepers  make  good 
homes,  good  homes  make  good  citizens,  and  good  citizens  make  a  good  gov- 
ment;  so  well- trained  housekeepers  have  much  to  do  in  shaping  society  and 
in  fixing  the  destiny  of  the  government.  Therefore  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  which  has  already  shown  a  remarkable  spirit  of  patriotism  in  send- 
ing a  large  number  of  brave  Iwys  to  the  Philippines  in  the  defense  of  our 
country,  evinces  no  less' patriotism  in  the  provision  made  for  the  special 
training  of  young  women  in  the  art  of  arts — the  art  of  good  housekeeping. 

In  a  growing  nation  like  ours,  industrial  training  for  women  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity;  hence,  with  the  appliances,  course  of  study  and  other  con- 
veniences afforded  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  the  women's  depart- 
ment of  the  institution  is  destined  to  grow  in  importance  and  patronage.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  and  in  order  that  the  department  may  be  strength- 
ened by  giving  greater  attention  to  the  young  ladies  at  so  critical  a  period 
in  their  education,  a  lady  dean  has  been  added  to  the  faculty,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  aid  in  giving  the  girls  the  supervision  and  assistance  necessary  in  ac- 
quiring that  culture  which  distinguishes  the  typical  American  woman. 
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A  WISE  PRECEDENT. 

In  order  that  the  college  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  latest  scien- 
tific researches  and  developments,  and  the  teachers  become  familiar  with 
the  most  modem  methods  of  instruction,  various  members  of  the  faculty  each 
year  attend  some  of  the  great  institutions  of  learning  in  the  east.  At  the 
present  time  Miss  Dorothea  Nash,  instructor  in  music,  is  in  Europe,  perfect- 
ing her  knowledge  of  music.  At  all  times  members  of  the  faculty  are  busily 
engaged  in  making  investigations  and  experiments  which  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tiie  natural  resources  of  Oregon. 

EL  R.  Lake,  professor  of  botany,  is  now  in  France,  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Government,  making  a  study  of  the  prune  industry  in  that 
country.  It  may  therefore  be  seen  that  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  is 
proceeding  on  a  broad  basis,  and  that  its  continued  progress  is  inevitable. 

GROWTH  AND  OUTLOOK. 

During  the  last  school  year  there  were  registered  four  hundred  and  five 
students,  the  largest  number  enrolled  in  the  history  of  the  institution ;  and 
the  regularity  of  attendance  is  without  precedent,  almost  all  of  the  students 
having  remained  throughout  the  year.  There  were  thirty-six  graduates, 
the  most  of  whom  have  already  secured  lucrative  positions  A  very  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  college  work  is  that  such  graduates,  as  are  able, 
usually  return  to  the  institution  to  pursue  the  courses  of  study  provided  for 
graduates  of  this  and  other  colleges.  This  system  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
Bi)ecialists  who  will  receive  recognition  at  home  and  abroad.  So  successful 
is  this  plan  that  the  national  government  looks  upon  it  with  favor,  magnifi- 
cently endowing  the  institution  and  distributing  its  patronage  among  those 
graduates  who  exhibit  marked  ability  in  any  of  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  college.  In  fact  the  government  service  seeks  these 
young  men  and  women,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  various  offers  that  have  been 
tendered  in  the  past.  The  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Indian  Institute,  recently  assembled  atChemawa,  is  a  sample  of 
the  many  requests  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  land  for  these  trained  young 
men  and  women : 

Rewlvedf  that  InaHmuch  as  the  government  has  placed  industrial  schools  known  as 
a^cnltural  colleges  in  all  the  states  of  the  union,  where  farmers,  mechanics  and  house- 
keepers are  educated  in  the  lat^t  and  hest  methods,  we,  as  an  Institute,  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  graduatesof  these  institutions  be  urged  to  stand  the  civil  service  examination 
provided  by  our  government,  in  order  that  these  people  may  compete  for  positions  as  in- 
structors in  the  industrial  departments  of  our  Indian  schools. 

Everywhere,  in  every  respectable  walk  of  life,  may  be  seen  the  graduates 
of  these  industrial  institutions,  and  among  them  may  be  found  a  large  pro- 
portion that  come  from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  It  may  therefore 
be  safely  stated  that  Oregon  has  now  the  largest  and  probably  the  best  State 
Agricultural  College,  according  to  x)opulation,  to  be  found  in  the  union. 
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OREGON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

MONMOUTH,  OREGON. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

T.  T.  Geer,  Governor Salem 

F.  I.  Dunbar,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

Benjamin  Young Astoria 

Term  expires  1901. 
L.  Plion Alba^ny 

Term  expires  IflOl. 
J.  F.  Calbreath McMlnnvUle 

Term  expires  1901. 
Ohas.  E.  Wolverton -___-.8alem 

Term  expires  1903. 
E.  C.  Pentland- — Independence 

Term  expires  1903. 
J.  B.  V.  Butler _ _ Monmouth 

Term  expires  1908. 
Benjamin  Schofleld — _ Cornelius 

Term  expires  1905. 
A.  Noltner Portland 

Term  expires  1905. 
O.  F.  Paxton Portland 

Term  expires  1905. 

FACULTY  (1900-1901.) 

P.  U  CAMPBELL.  A.  B.,  President, 
Methods. 

H.  B.  BUCKHAM,  A.  M., 
Psychology,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

B.  F.  MULKEY.  B.  S.  D., 
Mathematics  and  Physics. 

MISS  SARAH  TUTHILL, 
Literature  and  Elocution. 

A.  F.  CAMPBELL.  A.  B., 
Mathematics  and  History. 

W.  A.  WANN.  B.  8.  D., 
Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping. 

GEO.  W.  BIHHOP, 
Rhetoric  and  (Trammar. 

R.  C.  FRENCH,  B.  S.,  • 

Principal  Training  Department.    (Leave  of  Absence,  190O-I9O1.) 

MRS.  ELLEN  M.  'PENNELL, 
Critic  Teacher,  Training  Department. 

MISS  LORETTA  SMITH, 
Critic  Teacher,  Training  Department. 

LOUIS  P.  FREYTAG, 
Physical  Training. 

MRS.  R.  C.  FRENCH,  A.  B., 

Scicnco. 

F.  W.  FELLOWS, 
Manual  Training  and  Vocal  Music. 


I   -     -. 
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O.  K.  BUTLER,  B.  8.  D., 
Assistant  Critic,  Training  Department. 

MISS  BERTHA  LEMASTERS,  B.  8.  D., 
Assistant  Critic,  Training  Department. 

W.  A.  WANN, 
Secretary  of  Faculty. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  state  is  spending  approximately  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  salaries 
for  public  school  teachers.  The  returns  from  the  investment  depend  prima- 
rily on  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  To  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  well- 
prepared  teachers,  the  state  has  established  the  normal  schools,  which  are 
devoted  wholly  to  professional  training.  A  good  foundation  is  laid  in  an 
academic  course,  given  with  the  thoroughness  designed  to  fit  for  future  train- 
ing, after  which  the  purely  professional  subjects  are  taken  up,  and  finally,  in 
the  training  department,  opportunity  is  given  to  make  practical  application, 
in  actual  teaching,  of  the  principles  and  methods  studied  in  the  class  room. 

DEMAND  FOB  TEACHERS. 

Statistics  show  that  between  five  and  six  hundred  new  teachers  are  needed 
in  Oregon  each  year.  The  demand  is  especially  for  those  who  have  received 
training. 

The  competition  \s  over  keen  amongst  those  without  special  preparation ; 
but  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  have,  as  a  rule,  readily  secured  posi- 
tions. Principals  and  boards  of  directors  are  forming  the  habit  of  applying 
to  the  school  for  teachers. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1883,  and  has  now  completed  seventeen  years  of  continuous 
work.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed  by  the  state,  and  is 
supported  by  state  appropriations.  The  school  has  graduated  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  students,  of  whom  nearly  four  hundred  are  at  present  engaged 
in  teaching.  It  is  noW  well  equipped  for  doing  the  best  grade  of  professional 
work. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  main  building  of  the  normal  school  is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
containing  twenty-four  good  working  rooms,  well  arranged  for  normal  school 
purposes.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large,  well-equipped  gymnasium,  a  work- 
shop for  the  manual  training  department,  and  a  dining  haU.  The  library 
and  laboratories  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  individual  work  on  the 
Ijart  of  students.  The  training  school  library  has  an  especially  valuable  col- 
lection  of  the  most  recent  books  issued  by  the  great  publishing  houses,  placed 
there  for  examination  through  the  courtesy  of  the  firms. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  two  important  new  departments  have  been  added  to 
the  schooX  One  is  the  manual  training  department,  offering  instruction  in 
both  cardboard  and  sloyd ;  and  the  other  is  the  country  school,  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  giving  actual  illustration  of  methods  in  this  class  of  work.  Both  have 
been  highly  successful.  Manual  training,  emphasizing  as  it  does  the  indus- 
trial ideal,  is  sure  to  gain  rapidly  in  popular  favor,  and  will  soon  be  required 
in  all  public  schools. 
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STUDENTS  OF  THE  NORMAL. 

The  normal  students  are  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  ambi- 
tion. The  average  age  of  those  enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  twenty- 
one  years.  The  great  majority  are  either  wholly  or  partially  making  their 
own  way.  The  tone  of  the  school  is  ever  earnest  and  honest,  the  students 
realizing  that  their  future  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  they  must  make 
the  most  of  the  present  opportunity.  The  influences  are  stimulating  to  the 
best  effort. 

FIELD  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

Young  men  capable  of  taking  the  principalship  of  good  graded  schools 
are  in  demand.  There  is  also  a  wide  field  opening  in  school  supervision. 
Ability,  preparation  and  experience  are  the  qualifications  required-  Such 
positions  offer  large  opportunities  and  pay  good  salaries.  The  supply  of 
thoroughly  competent  and  well-prepared  men  is  far  below  the  demand. 

NORMAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Under  the  new  school  law,  the  normal  diploma  admits  graduates  at  oooe 
to  the  examination  for  the  state  certificate  (good  for  five  years),  the  normal 
course  takin^f  the  place  of  the  thirty  months  of  teaching  on  county  certifi- 
cates otherwise  required.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  &ard  of  Elducation. 
students  may,  during  their  normal  course,  take  the  state  examinations  before 
a  county  superintendent,  and,  if  successful,  in  these  examinations  receive  the 
state  certificate  immediately  on  graduation.  After  thirty  months  of  teaching 
experience,  they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  life  diploma,  on  the  grades 
already  made  before  the  county  superintendent  and  filed  with  the  state  de- 
partment. 

The  normal  course  offers  the  best  road,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
and  for  that  of  the  individual,  to  the  state  papers.  The  training  ac<}uired  is 
much  more  than  equivalent  to  the  thirty  months'  experience  which  it  offsets 
under  the  law. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  common  school  course  of  study  may  l>e 
admitted  to  the  freshman  year  of  the  normal.  Certificates  of  graduation,  or 
county  teachers'  certificates,  will  be  accepted  for  admission. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  the  common  schoool  subjects  and  in  all  subjects  of  the 
freshman  and  junior  years  will  be  given,  beginning  Wednesday,  September 
12.  Students  without  proper  certificates  for  admission,  and  students  desir- 
ing advanced  standing,  should  take  these  examinations. 

GRADES  ACCEPTED. 

On  suflBcient  evidence  of  work  equivalent  to  that  required  in  the  normal 
school  having  been  done,  grade  may  be  accepted  in  freshman  and  junior  sub- 
jects, at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  school. 

Examinations  in  all  common  school  subjects,  however,  will  be  required  of 
all  students  before  graduation.  Of  these  subjects  a  teacher  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge.  Review  classes  are  provided  in  the  daily  programme 
for  special  preparation  in  this  work.  The  value  of  the  review  fully  compen- 
sates for  the  time  spent  in  it. 
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THE  GYMNASIUM. 

A  well-equipped  gymnasium,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competient  in- 
structor, is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  school  The  system  taught 
is  the  German  system,  which  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  public  schools.  The  daily  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  benefit. 

EXPENSES. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  students  are  obliged  to  reduce  ex- 
penses to  the  lowest  point,  board,  lodging,  and  tuition,  have  been  placed  at 
the  following  very  reasonable  figures: 

Tnitlon  (per  term  of  ten  weeks)  normal 9    6  25 

Tuition  (per  term  of  ten  weeks)  sub-normal 5  00 

Hoard  In  private  families,  with  furnished  rooms,  per  week S2.75  to     3  50 

lioard  at  dining  hall,  in  advance,  per  term 17  50 

Furnished  room,  per  week 50c  to     1  00 

Diploma,  normal 1  rjO 

Many  students  rent  rooms  and  board  themselves.  The  expense  of  living 
can  be  reduced  in  this  way  to  from  $1.75  to  $2,00  per  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  students  during  the  past  session  ranged  from  $110  to 
$200  for  the  year.  The  greater  number  spent  from  $150  to  $175,  including: 
all  expenses. 

CALENDAR  1900-1901. 

Wednesday,  September  12 — Examinations  begin  for  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing. 

Tuesday,  September  18 — First  term  begins. 

Monday,  November  26 — Second  term  begins. 

Monday,  February  4 — Third  term  begins. 

Monday,  April  15— Fourth  term  begins. 

Wednesday,  June  19 — Graduation  day. 

A  vacation  of  one  week  is  given  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Societies. — The  work  of  the  three  literary  societies  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  school.  The  Christian  associations  are  also  active  and 
influential. 

School  Band, — ^A  good  school  band  and  orchestra  were  maintained  during 
the  past  year.  Students  owning  instruments  are  invited  to  bring  them  and 
join  these  organizations. 

Location.— The  normal  school  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salem.  The  town 
of  Monmouth  is  high  and  healthful,  situated  half  way  between  the  Willam- 
ette River  and  the  foothills.  There  are  no  saloons,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the 
town  is  of  the  very  best. 

COUBS£  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  cover  all  the  work  necessary  to  give 
thorough  preparation  for  position  as  principal  or  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  It  comprises  two  departments,  the  professional  and  the  aca- 
demic.   These  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1)    professional. 

(1)    Science  of  Education— 

11)  Psychology. 

(2)  School  Economy. 

(3)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

(4)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Elducation. 

(5)  School  Law. 

(6)  Manual  Training. 
10 


(3) 
(4 
5) 
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(2)    Art  of  Te  \chino— 

(1)    Practice  Teaching  in  Training  Department. 
(3)    Preparation  of  Lesson  Plans,  Outlines  of  Courses  of  Study  and  of 
Daily  Programmes. 

(2)    academic. 

(1)  Enqlish— 

(1)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(2)  Spelling. 
Readings  in  American  Literature. 
Rhetoric. 
English  Literature. 

(2)  Mathematics— 

Written  Arithmetic. 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
(5)    Bookkeeping. 

(3)  Science— 

(1)  Descriptive  Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 

(2)  Physical  Geography  and  Elements  of  Geology 

(3)  Physiology. 

(4)  Zoology. 

(5)  Physics. 

(6)  Chemistry. 

(7)  Botany. 

(4)  History— 

(1)  History  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

(5)  Arts— 

(1)  Penmanship. 

(2)  Elocution. 

(3)  Drawing. 

(4)  Vocal  Music. 

(6)  Civil  Government— 

(1)  Elements  of  Civil  Government. 

(2)  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Constitution  of  Oregon. 

(7)  Physical  Education— 

(1)  Theory  of  Gynmastics. 

(2)  Practice  in  Gymnasium. 

divisions  of  course  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  four  years  of  two  twenty-week  terms 
each.  Of  these,  the  first  year,  called  the  sub-normal,  is  devoted  wholly  to 
the  common  school  subjects.  Of  the  three  remaining  years,  two  years  are 
academic  and  one  professional. 

the  sub-normal  course. 

Thoi'oughness  of  preparation  in  the  common  school  subjects  is  essential 
for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Many  students  desire 
to  review  these  subjects  before  entering  on  the  regular  normal  course. 
Graduates  of  high  schools  or  of  colleges,  whose  high  school  and  collegiate 
grades  are  accepted,  are  urgently  advised  to  spend  at  least  a  half  year  in 
this  dcMjartment  before  undertaking  the  work  of  the  senior  year. 


L„ 
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Teachera  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  county  examination  will  find  this 
course  of  service.  The  classes  in  psychok>gy  and  methods  are  open  to  such 
as  are  ready  to  profit  by  them. 

THE  NORMAL  COURSE. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  normal  course,  academic  subjects  are 
given  in  the  main.  These  are  studied  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  teacher.  The  subject- 
matter  is  selected  with  a  view  to  its  adaptability  to  public  school  work. 

The  Senior  year— The  senior  year  is  made  almost  wholly  professional. 
The  first  half  is  given  mainly  to  the  study  of  psychology  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  second  half  to  teaching  in  the  training  department. 
The  work  of  the  year  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  occupy  a  student's  time  fully, 
SQ  that  all  other  work  should  be  completed  before  entering  the  senior  class. 

THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  plan  of  work  in  the  training  department,  together  with  a  full  outline 
of  the  training  school  course  of  study,  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  11. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  TERMS. 

For  purposes  of  enrollment,  the  session  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten 
weeks  each.  The  work  of  classes  is  arranged,  however,  mainly  for  half- 
years  of  twenty  weeks  each.  Classes  will  begin  in  all  twenty-week  and 
forty-week  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year.  Students  may  enter 
in  February  to  as  good  advantage  as  in  September.  There  will  be  two 
graduating  classes  each  year,  one  in  February  and  one  in  June. 

TERM  SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 


Sub-Normal. 

♦HALF 
Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 
Elocution. 

YEAR. 

Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 

U.  8.  History. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Fresbman — 

Algebra. 
Physical  Gef)Kraphy. 

(10  weeks). 

Elements  of  Geology. 

(10  weeks). 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

American  Literature. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 

Algebra. 

Physics. 

Physiology  (^10  weeks). 

Sfoology  (10  weeks). 

Rhetoric. 

Elocution. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 

Junior 

Algebra. 

C?ivll  Government  (10  weeks). 

Theory  and  Practice  (10  weeks). 

English  liiteniture. 

Ancient  History. 

Bookkeeping. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 

Geometry. 

Botany. 

English  Literature. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Psychology  (l.>  weeks). 

Schcx)l  Law  (5  weeks). 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 

Senior 

Psychology. 

School  of  Economy  (10  weeks). 

Astronomy  ( 10  week  s ) . 

Chemistry. 

Methods  in  Arithmetic,  Geography 

and  Reading. 
Methods  in  Story,  History,  Lan- 
guage and  Science. 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion. 
Manual  Training. 

Teaching  in  Training  Department 
(3  hours  per  day). 

*  Classes  begin  both  in  September  and  in  February. 
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TRAINING  DBPARTMKNT. 

PURPOSE  AND  PLAN. 

The  training  school  furnishes  a  constant  object  lesson  to  students  of  the 
normal  school  in  methods  of  teaching  and  observing  children.  It  oonsists  of 
a  graded  public  school  of  nine  grades,  in  which  two  hundred  children  are  en- 
rolled, and  an  ungraded  school  located  two  miles  from  the  normal  schooL 
The  department  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  president,  and  the 
special  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  training  school,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent corps  of  critic  teachers.  The  actual  work  of  teaching  is  done  by 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Each  member  of  the  class  teaches  three  hours 
per  day  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks. 

Preceding  the  work  of  teaching,  the  students  are  led  through  the  analysis 
of  each  subject  in  the  course,  to  learn  why  it  should  be  studied,  for  the  com- 
mand of  its  principles,  to  ascertain  its  pedagogical  value,  and  to  learn  bow  to 
use  it  in  teaching.  The  work  is  laid  out  in  detail  for  each  year  of  a  grammar 
school  course.  The  students  are  taught  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
object  or  subject  by  teaching  them  how  to  study  the  lesson,  and  requiring 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  their  study  to  the  class,  with  criticism  by 
the  class  and  the  teacher.  The  students  are  taught  the  method  of  teaching 
a  class  by  being  taught  the  subject,  and  after  they  have  studied  the  lesson, 
testing  them  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  method  by  having  them  teach  the 
class  the  same  subject.  When  the  idea  of  the  method  has  been  acquired  by 
imitative  teaching,  a  subject  is  assigned  to  the  student  without  being  previ- 
ously taugbt,  and  he  is  required  to  study  the  subject,  prepare  the  apparatus 
and  illustrations,  and  teach  the  class,  with  criticisms  from  the  class  and  the 
teacher.  The  students  are  also  required  to  drill  the  class  in  the  application 
of  what  has  been  taught,  to  examine  them  on  what  they  have  studied,  and  to 
do  all  kinds  of  class  work.  The  students  of  method  classes  observe  the  teach- 
ings in  the  training  school,  and  make  written  reports  to  the  principal. 

The  work  of  actual  teaching,  under  the  helpful  supervision  of  ezx)erienced 
critic  teachers,  proves  invaluable  to  the  stuaent  teacher.  Daily  meetings, 
corresponding  in  purpose  to  grade  meetings,  are  held  for  both  general  and 
indiviaual  discussion  of  work.  No  pains  are  spared  to  encourage,  advise  and 
assist  student  teachers  in  the  spirit  of  helpful  friendliness.  All  are  thrown, 
however,  on  their  own  resources  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  originality  of  device. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  gained  in  teaching,  it  is  worth  much  to  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  standards  of  a  well-conducted  public 
school.  High  ideals  of  work  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent results  are  striven  for  in  all  the  grades.  Practical  school  manage- 
ment, based  on  hearty  co-operation  between  pupils  and  teachers,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  work  of  each  day.  The  student,  in  this  instance,  learns  much 
by  seeing  as  well  as  by  doing. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  department  of  manual  training  has  been  placed  upon  a' firm  Itasis 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  give  both  a  teacher's 
course  in  German  cardboard  sloyd,  and  practice  in  teaching  training  school 
classes  in  wood  sloyd.  Special  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  necessary 
tools  and  equipments,  so  that  classes  may  do  the  most  approved  work. 

What  is  Sloyd  ? — Sloyd  is  a  system  of  educational  manual  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  manipulation  of  tools,  carefully  graded 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex.  It  is  not  intended  to  crowd  out  the 
so-called  knowledge  subjects  and  thereby  cotivert  the  school  into  a  trade- 
shop,  but  should  be  considered  as  a  subject  to  be  placed  alongside  of  these 
as  an  aid  to  the  education,  not  only  of  the  intellect,  but  of  all  the  powers  of 
mind  and  body. 


CARDBOARD    SLOYD— TRAINING    DEPARTMBNT. 


WOOD    StrOYD— TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 
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What  is  its  Educational  Value?— The  arguments  in  favor  of  such 
work  is  presented  in  outline  as  follows : 

I.  It  helps  in  physical  education. 

1.    By  training  the  muscles  of  skill  (accessory),  which  are  not 
reached  to  any  great  extent  in  other  school  work. 

(a)  Which  results  in  a  training  of  the  controlling  brain 
centers. 

II.  It  helps  in  mental  education. 

1.  By  aiding  in  the  formation  of  motor  concepts. 

(a)  Which  enter  into  higher  thought  products  equally  with 
concepts  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  etc. 

2.  .  Trains  powers  of  invention,  etc. 

III.  It  helps  in  moral  education. 

1.  By  dignifying  manual  labor. 

2.  By  training  self-reliance— the  pupil  must  produce  something 
by  his  own  effort. 

3.  By  bringing  centers  of  thought  into  proper  relation  with 
centers  of  action. 

SUMMARY. 
NORMAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Summer  Session- 
Men _ 17 

Women 74 

91 

Regular  Session— 

Men 1 51 

Women , _ 138 

180 

Total „___ 280 

Number  oounted  twice !. __ „ 23 

Total  enrollment __  257 

Training  school _  220 

Number  of  counties  represented 28 

Total  number  of  graduates  from  normal  department  during  seventeen  years 530 

Total  number  at  present  engaged  in  teaching  (approximate) 302 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

WESTON,  OREGON. 


BOARD  OF  REQBNT8. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Morrow 

Hon,  Geo.  W.  Proebstel 

J.  W.  Scriber 

W.  G.  Lynn 


Term  expires  1906. 

Termex  pires  Ttids^^ 

"Tenn"expire8"l9d6." 


Term  expires  1908. 
P.  A.  Worthington,  Secretary Portland 

Term  expires  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Raley Pendleton 

Term  expires  1901. 
Hon.  R.  Alexander,  President Pendleton 

Term  expires  1901. 
Robert  KlUgore,  Treasurer Weston 

Term  expires  1901. 

FACULTY. 

J.  A.  BEATTIE,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President, 
Ethics,  Education  and  Pedagogy. 

H.  W.  MONICAL,  A.  B.,  Vice  President, 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

GEORGE  A.  PEEBLES.  B.  S., 
History  and  English. 

HERBERT  KITTRIDGE,  A.  M., 
Mathematics. 

MELVINA  C.  BYAM, 
Superintendent  of  Training  Department. 

MISS  NELLIE  M.  STEVENS, 
Assistant  in  Training  Department. 

MISS  MAUDE  HARKLEROAD, 
Vocal  Music. 

ETHEL  B.  BEATTIE.  A.  B., 
Instrumental  Music. 

JULIA  B.  WASHBURN, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

LOCATION. 

The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  School  is  located  in  the  town  of  Weeton. 
Umatilla  County.  This  charming  little  town  of  seven  hundred  inhabitantti 
is  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  state  line,  at  an 
elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Remarkable 
for  the  healthfulness  of  its  location  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings,  Weston 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  school. 

It  is  accessible  by  the  trains  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany direct  from  Pendleton  or  Walla  Walla,  or  by  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
the  Athena  station. 

HISTORICAL. 

This  institution  was  first  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  state  normal  school 
system  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  approved  February  26,  1885, 
since  which  time  a  high  standard  of  work  has  been  maintained. 

One  hundred  and  two  graduates  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the  dif- 
ferent departments. 


STATE     NORMAL    SCHOOL,     WEaTON. 


YOUNG    LADIES'     BOARDING    HALL.- 


\ 
\ 

■  \ 
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In  1893  the  legislature  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  by  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  for  its  support  and  maintenance 
for  two  years.  This  grant  of  funds,  although  meafirre,  has  been  the  means 
of  enlarging  the  normal  hall,  and  refitting  and  refurnishing  the  same  with 
the  latest  improvements  in  furniture  and  appliancea  The  legislature  of 
18d5  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
boarding  hall  and  dormitory  for  young  ladles,  thus  enabling  the  institution 
to  cheapen  the  cost  to  lady  students,  besides  providing  a  quiet  home  under 
proper  supervision. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  BOARDING  HALL  AND  DORMITORY. 

The  state  has  made  ample  provision  for  forty  young  ladies  to  make  their 
home  in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  that  purpose.  A 
competent  matron,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  is  in  charge.  A  lady  of  large 
exx)erience  attends  to  the  culinary  department  and  the  duties  of  housekeeper. 
Every  eflPort  is  put  forth  to  make  this  home  a  desireable  and  enjoyable  place 
of  residence  during  the  school  year.  Every  reasonable  safeguard  is  ^rown 
around  the  occupants,  which,  while  not  in  the  nature  of  objectionable  and 
disagreeable  espionage,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  good  influences. 

COITRSE  OF  STUDY. 

PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

As  arranged  at  present  the  preparatory  year  offers  the  following  subjects : 
Mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  drawing  and  music. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Review  of  the  common  branches,  physiology,  physical  geography .  algebra, 
botany,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  American  literature,  civil  govern- 
ment, school  law,  constitution  of  Oregon,  drawing  and  music. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  methods  of  teaching,  pychology,  school 
economy,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  zoology,  geology,  chemistry,  general  his- 
tory, rhetoric  and  English  literature. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Philosophy  of  education,  psychology,  history  of  education,  geometry, 
physics,  astronomy,  English  literature,  and  practice  teaching  throughout 
thevear. 

Bx)r  the  advantage  of  those  who  come  for  the  double  purpose  to  prepare 
to  teach  and  to  advance  themselves  in  knowledge  by  a  study  of  those  subjects 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  keys  to  the  g^reat  storehouse  of  knowledge  and 
learning,  Latin  and  some  other  branches  are  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  and  to  these  special  studies  for  which 
arrangement  is  made,  there  is  open  to  all  who  have  been  graduated,  post 
graduate  work. 

THE  ENROLLMENT 

For  the  school  year  ending  June,  1900: 

Senior 17 

Middle  year 24 

Janior 32 

Normal 73 

Preparatory 20 

Training  department _ 110 

Total "SS 
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SOUTHERN  OREGON 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ASH1.AND,  OREGON. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

T.  T.  (JEER,  Governor f Salem 

V.  I.  Dl^VBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

.J.  H.  ACKERMAN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

(t.  a.  Gregory Medford,  Jackson  County 

Tcrm  expires  1806. 
H.  C.  Kinney Grants  Pass,  Josephine  Ooonty 

Term  expires  1905. 
F.  H.  Carter Ashland,  Jackson  County 

Term  expires  1805. 
Hon.  ('.  E.  Harmon Grants  Pass,  Josephine  Con nty 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.  L.  F.  Wllllts Klamath  Falls,  Klamath  Coaniy 

Term  expires  190». 
Hon.  \V.  A.  Massingill Ijakevlew,  Lake  County 

Term  expires  1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Orr Klamath  Falls,  Klamath  County 

Term  expires  1901. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sherw(X)d CoqulUe,  Coos  County 

Term  expires  1901. 
R.  P.  Neil _ __ Ashland,  Jackson  County 

Term  expires  1901. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD,  1900-1901. 

H.  C.  Kinney,  President _ Grants  Phss 

L.  F.  WillitH,  Vice-President _ Klamath  Falls 

H.  C.  Galey,  Secretar>' Ashland 

Hon.  E.  V.  Carter,  Treasurer Ashland 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1900. 

H.  C.  Kinney Grants  Pass* 

R.  P.  Nell  Ashland 

F.  H.  Carter Ashland 

FACULTY. 

W.  M.  CLAYTON,  A.  B.,  President, 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

T.  A.  HAYES,  B.  S.  D., 
Mathematics,  English  and  Psychology. 

IRVING  E.  VINING,  M.  S.  D., 
Literature,  Elocution,  History. 

MISS  ELLA  F.  BYXBEE,  A.  B., 
Natural  Science. 

MISS  ALICE  A.  APPLEGATE,  ».  S.  D., 
Principal  Training  Department,  Methods. 

MISS  ESTHER  SILSBY, 
Vocal  Music. 

MISS  AILEEN  WEBBER, 
Instrumental  Music. 

MRS.  ARDINELL  D.  CLAYTON, 
Drawing. 


^-  .... 
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HISTORY  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  State  Normal  at  Ashland  was  established  by  act  of  the  leg^islature  in 
1882.  In  September,  1895,  the  school  moved  into  the  new  buildings  on  the 
boulevard,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  has  grown  in  number  of  students, 
methods  of  work,  and  influence  until  the  present  year  the  state  has  given  it 
substantial  aid,  and  it  now  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  history.  A  boa^  of  re- 
j^ents  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  the  buildings  haVe  been  painted 
anew :  new  fixtures  and  apparatus  added,  and  a  general  refitting  of  the  prop- 
erty for  the  convenience  and  effective  work  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
young  lad ies*  dormitory,  a  young  men's  dormitory  has  been  built.  The  train- 
ing school  occupies  newly-furnished  rooms  in  this  building.  A  new  labora- 
tory has  been  fitted  up  for  the  science  department.  These  improvements 
enable  the  school  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before. 

With  a  boaM  of  regents  alive  to  every  interest  of  the  school,  and  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  its  teachers,  students,  alumni  and  friends,  the 
Southern  Oregon  State  Normal  will  continue  to  be  a  center  from  which  shall 
radiate  the  best  educational  methods,  thoughts  and  influences. 

The  school  will  be  conducted  exclusively  on  normal  principles  and  methods, 
and  energy,  thoroughness  and  morality  will  be  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

PECULIAR  WORK  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  specialist  is  at  the  head  of  each  department  of  instruction.  The  pro- 
fessional work  in  a  normal  is  of  the  first  importance.  Training  how  to  teach 
is  considered  the  fundamental  idea.  While  the  fundamental  branches  must 
be  taught,  yet  the  work  of  the  normal  is  in  the  largest  measure  professional. 

We  do  not  claim  to  present  educational  doctrines  entirely  unique,  but 
rather  that  our  course  of  study  is  so  arranged,  and  our  work  is  so  admin- 
istered, that  those  whom  we  graduate  are  thoroughly  conversant  w^ith  the 
academic  w^ork  to  be  done  in  the  public  schools,  and  are  well  versed  in  the 
various  systems  of  education,  both  past  and  present,  and  have  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind-growth  and  development,  and  have  that 
resourcefulness  which  enables  one  to  make  ixractioal  application  of  principles 
and  theories  to  the  every-day  work  of  the  school  room  as  determined  by  en- 
vironment. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSE. 

HISTORY   AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Work  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  is  "placed  late  in  the 
course,  since  principles  and  abstract  topics  make  up  the  subject-matter  in 
this  subject.  A  knowledofe  of  psychology  and  method  are  presupposed  as  a 
basis  for  work  done  in  this  subject. 

The  principles  that  underlie  the  educational  process  are  developed,  the 
aim  being  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  education  from  a  professional  standpoint. 
Systems  of  education  are  tested  by  the  principles  that  underlie  them.  In 
order  that  the  student  may  intelligently  determine  the  essential  in  a  true 
system,  general  fixed  truths  are  found  underlying  all  educational  processes, 
and  by  a  study  of  the  same,  the  student  frees  himself  from  a  particular  form 
or  device. 

Education  will  be  considered  in  three  aspects,  viz.:  As  an  art,  as  a  science, 
and  from  a  philosophical  standpoint :  also,  as  to  its  nature,  form  and  limits. 
The  individual,  the  state  and  race  are  viewed  as  factors  directly  concerned 
in  the  problem  of  education. 

A  wide  investigation  is  encouraged  in  the  subject,  the  purpose  being  to 
g-ive  the  student  a  professional  view  of  education  in  a  broad  sense. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  work  in  thM^^artment  begins  with  the  first-term  year  and  csontin- 
aes  through  the  first  half  of  the  senior  year.  A  thorough  study  of  mind  in 
the  process  of  growth  will  be  made.  This  process  will  oe  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  branches  of  study  which  are  viewed  as  exercise  g^round.  The  student 
sees  how  a  particular  subject-matter  affects  the  mind.  By  becoming*  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  mind  and  the  subject  of  matter,  the  student  can 
see  the  reason  for  every  step  in  the  teaching  process.  This  phase  of  the  work 
may  be  termed  educational  psychology. 

The  latter  part  of  this  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  feeling-  and 
will,  as  organically  related  to  the  knowing. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  will  be  more  formal  and  exhaustive  than 
that  in  the  preceding  term.  It  consists  of  a  careful  study  of  the  child,  the 
self,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  mental  acts.  An  extensive  investigation  \a> 
made  in  the  subject  as  presented  by  the  latest  writers.  By  such  a  study  the 
student  is  enabled  to  determine  the  essential  mark  of  i)sychological  phenom- 
ena. The  subject  is  studied  and  principles  are  developed  in  a  manner  that 
enables  the  student  to  organize  the  subject-matter.  Elducation  is  a  process. 
The  student  studies  the  process  in  its  many  phases,  which  results  in  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  mina's  growth.  Our  aim  is  to  study  the  subject  in  a 
way  best  suited  for  a  teacher,  to  make  a  professional  study  of  the  subject- 
Besides  being  necessary  for  intelligent  teaching,  a  study  of  psychology  re- 
sults in  mental  culture  that  is  of  a  high  order. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  the  latter  part  of  this  term  to  a  study  of 
feeling  and  will. 

METHOD. 

Work  in  method  continues  during  the  senior  year.  The  first  work  is  a 
discussion  in  which  a  general  conception  of  method  is  developed.  The  stu- 
dent studies  the  mind's  process  in  identifying  itself  with  a  particular  subject- 
matter. 

Following  this  general  discussion  there  will  be  particular  attention  given 
to  method  in  numbering,  reading,  language,  geography,  and  history.  In 
each  of  these  subjects  care  is  taken  to  be  guid^  by  principles  of  mind  and 
the  particular  subject  studied.  We  begin  with  work  in  the  first  year  and 
consider  the  work  carefully  in  each  year  as  the  pupil  advances.  The  pur- 
pose in  this  work  is  to  enable  the  student  to  see  reason  in  the  teaching  pro- 
cess and  present  a  subject-matter  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  intelligently. 

PRACTICE. 

Four  terms  are  devoted  to  this  work,  along  with  the  work  in  psychology 
and  method.  It  consists  in  observation  and  teaching  in  the  practice  school. 
The  teaching  is  done  by  the  student  in  the  presence  of  the  critic  teacher. 
The  students  of  the  senior  class  will  also  have  full  charge  of  the  model 
school  three  hours  each  day  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  plan  of  lesson  before  teaching,  compris- 
ing the  following  points:    Subject-matter,  purpose,  basis,  step  and  devices. 

The  object  in  this  work  is  to  bring  the  student  in  contact  with  the  real 
work  and  develop  in  him  the  power  to  organize,  control  and  teach  a  dchool 
successfully. 

DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  who  have  had  normal  training  are  called  for;  and  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  only  those  teachers  who  have  prepared  themselves  for 
this  profession  will  be  employed  in  the  schools.  If  the  cabinet  maker  spoils 
a  board  in  making  a  chair  or  a  table,  another  can  be  supplied;  if  the  slab 
of  marble  is  ruined  by  a  misstroke  of  the  cuttter,  the  quarry  will  supply 
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another.  But  not  so  with  the  human  soul.  Every  mistake,  every  wrong 
step,  every  incorrect  method,  leaves  a  scar  on  the  immortal  mind;  a  defect, 
perhai)s,  not  to  he  eradicated  hy  the  lapse  of  eternity.  If  what  is  taught  is 
to  be  retained  through  eternity— if  knowledge  is  eternal,  how  important 
that  good  impressions  be  made  and  well  made. 

WHO  MAT  -ENTER  THE  NORMAL. 

1.  Those  having  completed  the  eighth  grade  work  of  town  and  city 
schools. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  common  school  course  and  have  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  the  county  superintendent. 

3.  Teachers  holding  a  county  certificate  in  force  at  time  of  presenting. 

4.  Grades  from  reputable  schools  which  shall  hereafter  be  published  as 
accredited  schools. 

5.  By  examuiation  by  the  faculty.  The  general  average  must  be  eighty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  in  no  branch  to  fall  below  seventy  on  entrance  examina- 
tion. On  all  succeeding  examinations,  both  intermediate  and  final,  the 
general  average  is  eighty-five,  and  the  per  cent,  to  pass  seventy-five. 

The  admission  of  pupils  from  the  district  schools  to  the  freshman  class,  on 
the  exclusive  basis  of  recommendation  by  their  teachers,  has  been  found  in- 
expedient. Variations  in  the  judgment  of  teachers  have  brought  about 
variations  in  the  standard  for  admission,  which  seriously  enhance  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  year's  work.  In  order  to  meet  these  difficulties,  it  has 
been  decided  to  subject  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  to 
a  suitable  supplementary  examination,  and  to  decide  their  claims  for  ad- 
mission upon  the  combined  result  of  the  recommendation  and  examination. 

ASHLAND. 

Ashland  is  a  beautiful  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  near  the  California  border.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  health  in  Oregon.  The  summers  are  delightful,  and  the  winter 
season  has  much  more  clear  weather  than  the  valleys  north,  and  very  little 
fog.  Ashland  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  fruit-growing  region.  The  water 
system  is  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  city  south  of  Portland. 
Pure,  cold  water  for  all  purposes  is  conducted  by  piping  from  a  sparkling 
mountain  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  snow  peaks  back  of  the  city, 
and  in  sight.  The  normal  school  buildings  are  located  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  out  on  the  boulevard,  eastward.  The  suburbs 
of  the  town  extend  all  the  way  out.  The  boulevard  is  a  fine  granite  drive- 
way, one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  never  becomes  much  dusty  in  summer  nor 
muddy  in  winter.  The  wheelmen  and  citizens  have  constructed  a  fine  bicycle 
track  at  the  left  of  the  boulevard,  from  the  city  to  the  normal  buildings.  Side- 
walk extends  one-fourth  the  way  out  to  the  campus,  and  the  wheel  track  is 
one  of  the  finest  walks  of  pulverized  granite.  The  location  of  the  school  is 
favorable  to  the  student,  as  the  temptation  of  loitering  about  town  is  out  of 
his  way. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Seniors,  normal 11 

Seniors,  moBlc  course 2 

Juniors 24 

Freshmen 20 

Sub-normal oO 

Teachers*  review 12 

Students  in  special  studies 46 

Students  In  music 61 

Total - 226 

Counted  twice 24 

Total  enrollment  for  year 202 
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CENTRAL  OREGON 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

DRAIN,  OREGON. 


FACULTY. 


J.  H.  ORCUTT,  Ped.  D.,  President, 
Psychology,  Pedagogy. 

D.  V.  KUYKENDALL,  A.  B., 
Matbematlcs. 

MISS  BERTHA  SLATER, 
English  and  Literature. 


Natural  Sciences. 

O.  C.  BROWN.  B.  S.  D., 
Critic  Teacher— Principal  Training  Department. 

MRS.  O.  C.  BROWN, 
Assistant  Critic  Teacher— Primary. 


Music  and  Elocution. 
THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


( 'ovei'8  the  statutory  requirements  for  all  county  certificates,  state  certificate 
and  state  diploma. 

The  divisions  of  the  course  are :  (1)  sub-normal,  for  those  who  are  not  pro- 
ficient in  the  common  branches :  (2)  a  normal  course  of  two  years — freshman 
and  junior — covering  the  academic  branches ;  (3)  the  senior  or  professional 
year.  The  senior  work  includes  method,  management,  psychology  and 
training. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  made  a  little  different  from  the  other 
normals,  better  to  suit  the  needs  of  our  students.  Fewer  studies  are  placed 
in  the  sub-freshman  year  than  formerly,  that  greater  thoroughness  may  be 
secured.  We  have  arranged  for  a  period  of  "reviews"  in  the  junior  year  to 
enable  the  students  to  clinch  the  work  previously  done,  by  making  practical 
application  of  principles. 

ACCREDITED  RELATION. 

All  certificates,  properly  certified,  showing  that  pupils  have  passed  eighth 
grade  uniform  state  examinations,  will  be  accepted  for  freshman  standing- 
Schools  doing  ninth  and  tenth  grade  work  may  secure  an  accredited  rela- 
tion as  far  as  their  course  of  study  and  quality  of  work  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  normal. 

Teachers'  certificates  and  high  school  diplomas  are  recognized  and  full 
credit  given.    Good  high  schools  are  able  to  secure  senior  classification. 
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SOME  IDEAS  TAUGHT. 

1.  Order  in  all  things. 

2.  Thoroughness  of  preparation. 

3.  Good  habits  of  study— self-organization  and  investigation. 

4.  Spirit  of  inquiry  and  proper  regard  for  one's  own  opinion — not  egotism. 

5.  That  every  one  has  rights  that  every  one  else  is  in  duty  bound  to  respect. 

6.  That  every  one  will  to  respected  just  as  far  as  he  shows  himself  worthy 
of  respect 

7.  That  to  be  regarded  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  must  show  that  they 
are  really  such. 

8.  A  highly  moral  and  intellectual  citizenship. 

9.  That  the  foregoing  are  necessary  to  become  good  teachers. 

10.  That  the  school  at  Drain  is  a  state  institution,  consequently  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  school  room.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
teachers  trained  in  normal  schools  do  better  work  than  those  not  so  trained, 
and  are  in  greater  demand.  It  is  also  true  that  the  demands  for  better 
trained,  better  equipped  teachers  are  increasing;  in  fact,  the  services  of  such 
teachers  are  sought. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  well-equipi)ed  teachers,  the  State 
Legislature  of  Oregon  created  the  four  normals— at  Weston,  Monmouth, 
Drain,  and  Ashland. 

May  her  appropriations  not  be  wasted,  but  may  a  broad  minded  and 
highly  cultured  citizenship  result  from  the  labors  of  the  graduates  of  these 
institutions. 
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OEEGON  STATE  EEFOEM  SCHOOL 

SALEM,  OREGOK. 


The  act  of  the  legislature  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon 
State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  was  approved  February  18, 1889.  Though  its 
history  is  thus  far  brief,  its  growth  has  been  substantial,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  important  and  very  necessary  institutions  of  Oregon. 

As  to  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  location,  the  school  cannot  be  surpassed: 
being  situated  on  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  south  from  Salem  to  the 

f principal  villages  and  cities  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  near  the  main 
ine  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  institution  is  easily  accessible  for 
all  who  wish  to  visit  members  or  inspect  the  school. 

Drinking  water  is  supplied  from  a  hillside  spring,  some  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  distant,  while  the  water  for  heating  the  building,  running  the  laundry 
and  other  general  purposes,  is  pumped  by  a  water  wheel  from  Mill  Creek,  a 
mountain  stream  of  pure  cold  water  flowing  near  by  the  schooL 

The  buildings  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  elevation  of  ground,  affording 
good  drainage,  and  the  very  best  of  sanitary  conditions,  witnessed  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  existence  of  the  school  only  three  deaths  have  occurred, 
while  cases  of  serious  illness  have  been  rare  indeed. 

Punishment  for  previous  misdemeanors  is  not  the  object  of  the  law  in 
establishing  the  reform  school.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  i)ercentaffe  of 
unfortunate  boys  throughout  the  state,  who,  by  the  neglect  of  friends  or 
unfavorable  environments,  have  fallen  into  temptation  and  influences  which 
do  not  make  for  good  citizenship,  may  be  rescued  from  the  surroundingiN 
saved  from  lives  of  crime  and  restored  to  society,  by  affording  them  a  system 
of  industry  and  proper  discipline,  and  inspiring  them  with  self-respect 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  in  the  schooL  These  are 
furnished  with  wholesome  food,  comfortable  clothing,  good  facilities  for 
bathing,  and  a  clean,  well  ventilated  sleeping  apartment. 

The  various  industries  of  the  institution  include  the  shoemaking,  tailor- 
ing, carpenter- work,  laundry  and  mending  department;  also  engineering, 
housekeeping,  cooking  and  dairy  work.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  the 
very  important  industries  of  farming  and  gardening,  in  which  a  number  of 
boys  are  employed  in  producing  grain,  hay  and  vegetables  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  institution. 

School  is  maintained  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  all  members 
are  required  to  attend  four  houra  of  each  day.  Those  attending  school  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  compose  the  working  forces  in  the  afternoons. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  boys  received  in  the  school  since  ite 
organization,  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  have  been  paroled;  of  this 
number,  some  having  violated  the  conditions  of  parole  have  been  returned. 
However,  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  those  paroled  have  gone  from 
the  school  with  improved  moral  habits,  increased  self-respect,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  its  purposes.  They  may  now  be 
found  in  the  active  duties  of  engineers,  farmers,  bakers,  cooks,  carpenters 
and  tailors;  while  it  is  said  that  twenty-six  of  the  number  have  been  in 
their  country's  service  during  the  wars  of  the  last  two  years. 

All  of  the  above  are  living  witnesses  of  the  power  of  good  influences 
over  the  youth  who  might  have  otherwise  made  a  failure  of  life  and  perhaps 
become  more  expensive  wards  of  the  commonwealth. 
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OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

H.  E.  BICKERS, 
Superintendent. 

MRS.  H.  E.  BICKERS, 
Matron. 

W.  C.  SMITH. 
Attending  Physician. 

W.  L.  CUMMIN08, 
Principal  of  Schools. 

WATSON  TOWNSEND, 
Teacher. 

G.  I.  STAflL, 
Family  Manager. 

MISS  MARY  HABERLY. 
Housekeeper  and  Nurse. 

MRS.  G.  I.  STAHL, 
Music  Teacher  and  In  charge  of  Dining  Hall. 

W.  L.  SIMERAL, 
Farmer. 

A.  L.  SHREVE, 
Engineer. 

A.  M.  PATRICK, 
Carpenter. 

MRS.  W.  L.  CUMMINGS, 
Tailoress. 

BERTHA  M.  POWELL, 
In  chaiige  of  Dairy  and  Mending  Room. 

L.  S.  SHAW. 
Cook. 

J.  B.  DALY, 
Nightwatch. 

T.  A.  LEWIS, 
Shoemaker. 

MRS.  W.  L.  SIMERAL, 
Laundress. 
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OBEGON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


BOARB  OF  TRUSTEES. 

T.  T.  OEER,  Governor • Salem 

F.  I.  DUNBAR.  Secretary  of  State Salem 

J.  H,  ACKERMAN,  Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

CLAYTON  WENTZ,  M.  A., 
Superintendent. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

NANNIE  C.  ORR, 
Manual  Department. 

GEORGE  W.  HAL8E, 
Manual  Department. 

MINA  M.  MURTON, 
Manual  Department. 

CLAYTON  WENTZ. 
Oral  Department. 

SUSIE  BOYD, 
Oral  Department. 

MRS.  CLAYTON  WENTZ, 
Matron. 

CHARLES  E.  COMP, 
Instructor  in  Printing. 

J,  D.  VAN  08D0L, 
Engineer. 

MRS.  M.  E.  SMITH, 
Girls*  Supervisor. 

MARY  LANCE, 
Assistant  Boys'  Hupervlsor. 

ORRIN  TIFFANY, 
Boys'  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Engineer. 

H.  8.  LEWIS. 
Teamster  and  Gardener. 

MRS.  VERLINDA  STANDISH, 
Cook. 

LAVILA  WETZEL, 
Laundress. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  main  building  contains  the  living  rooms,  school  rooms,  dormitories^ 
and  dining  rooms.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  building,  including  the  basement, 
built  on  the  plan  of  what  is  known  as  double,  that  is,  the  two  halves  are  al- 
most identical  in  plan.  Near  the  main  building  is  the  engine  room,  which 
contains  the  plant  for  heating  and  lighting.    Electric  light  and  steam  heat 
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are  used.  The  water  system  consists  of  a  stone  reservoir,  on  the  hillside,  a 
little  to  the  rear  of  the  school  building  proper.  This  is  fed  by  a  group  of 
springs.  Of  the  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  institution  farm,  about 
sixty  are  under  cultivation.  The  school  does  its  own  dairying.  The  gardens 
are  sources  of  considerable  food  supply. 

The  industrial  department  at  present  consists  of  printing,  also  sewing  on 
a  small  scale.  An  eight-page  paper.  The  Oregon  Gazetteer,  is  edited  and 
printed  at  the  school,  and  comes  out  semi-monthly.  Its  object  is  twofold : 
to  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn  printing,  and  to  keep  the  patrons 
and  friend^  of  the  school  posted  as  to  its  progress.  There  is  another  little 
paper,  The  School  Jotter,  printed  in  the  printing  office  twice  a  month,  alter- 
nating with  The  Gazetteer.  Its  purpose  is  to  relieve  The  Gazetteer,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  institution  news  of  minor  importance,  encourage  the 
younger  pupils  in  news  gathering,  assist  the  teachers  in  teaching'  English, 
and  encourage  the  habit  of  rei&ing  on  the  part  of  the  young  by  making 
them  feel  that  they  have  an  enterprise  distinctly  their  own. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL, 

It  is  under  the  supervision  and  support  of  the  state.  It  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  great  public  free  school  system;  nothing  more,  nothing  les^.  It  is  in 
no  sense  an  asylum,  a  hospital,  or  anything  of  that  sort  further  than  it  looks 
after  the  health  of  the  pupil  while  in  school.  Its  pupils  come  from  all  over 
the  state;  they  collect  m  one  place— as  a  matter  of  economy— to  be  educated, 
and  fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  charity. 
Because  of  the  special  qualifications  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  instructors 
of  the  deaf,  it  is  impractical  to  educate  them  at  their  several  homes.  An 
average  of  one  person  in  every  one  thousand  five  hundred  population  is  deaf, 
over  three-tenths  of  that  number  are  of  school  age  and  should  be  in  bchool. 
Divide  the  present  population  of  Oregon  by  one  thousand  five  hundred,  find 
three-tenths  of  the  quotient,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  one  hundred 
or  more  children  in  this  state  eligible  to  instruction  in  this  school.  Of  that 
number  only  sixty-five  or  seventy  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties oflFered  them.  The  pupils  are  sent  home  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and 
return  in  the  fall.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  school-home,  the  children  entrusted 
to  its  care  here  receive  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  ti*aining,  are  taught 
the  laws  of  health,  and  trained  in  the  domestic  arts  as  far  as  possible,  not  to 
conflict  with  school  duties. 

METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  deaf  of  the  United  States  are  taught  by  one  of  the  fbllowing  methods: 
Oral,  manual,  or  combined.  In  most  schools  the  first  two  named  methods  are 
combined,  forming  the  combined  method.  By  the  oral  method  pupils  are 
taught  speech  and  by  speech.  The  ability  to  speak  is  acquired  by  means  of 
the  two  senses,  sight  and  touch.  Pupils  become  quite  expert  in  what  is 
known  as  lip  reading,  grasping  the  words  of  the  speaker  from  the  motion  of 
the  lips.  The  method  of  speech  teaching  is  quite  difficult  of  explanation  to 
the  unacquainted,  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  article.  A  visit  to  the  school 
will  make  it  quite  plain. 

The  manual  method  imparts  instructior  by  the  use  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, writing,  and  gestures  or  signs  made  with  the  hands  or  arms.  The 
method  used  in  this  school  is  the  combined,  barring  the  use  of  signs  in  the 
school  room  and  dining  room. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  development  of  the  human  intellect — the 
mark  of  distinction  between  man  and  beast — should  interest  himself  in  the 
education  of  every  deaf  child  of  school  age  in  the  state,  and  render  assist- 
ance by  sending  the  name  of  the  parents  of  any  he  may  know  to  the  supers 
intendent,  whereupon  steps  will  immediately  be  taken  to  secure  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  child,  and  to  get  him  into  the  school. 
11 
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OUR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Our  school  course  covers  a  period  of  eleven  years,  but  a  child  is  not 
obliged  to  ^nish  it  in  that  time,  neither  is  he  compelled  to  spend  that  much 
time  in  school,  but  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  whenever  the  course  has 
been  completed.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  possibly  the  fourth  years  dif- 
fer r  from  the  public  school  course  as  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  that  it  has  been  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  methods  and  work  neces- 
sary to  teach  deaf  children.  After  about  the  fourth  year  the  difference 
between  the  two  courses  is  in  method,  not  results.  Below  is  given  the  work 
for  the  eleventh  or  senior  year. 

First  Term — Language.— American  literature;  composition:  Maxweirs 
advanced  grammar,  arithmetic,  completed;  English  history,  and  natural 
philosophy. 

Second  Term— Language. — English  literature;  composition;  advanced 
grammar;  arithmetic,  reviewed;  BInglish  history;  geography,  and  United 
States  history,  reviewed. 

DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 

To  educate  the  deaf  is  a  duty  the  state  owes  this  class  of  children^  and 
it  has  made  provisions  for  this  purpose.  To  obtain  an  education  is  a  duty 
every  child  owes  the  state,  inasmuch  as  he  expects  and  ought  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent citizen.  Parents  and  guardians  ought  to  feel  it  a  solemn  obligation  to 
give  their  children,  or  those  entrusted  to  their  care,  a  good  common-school 
education,  to  say  the  least.  In  fact,  the  state  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
neglect  the  performance  of  this  sacred  duty.  Below  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  laws  bearing  upon  these  points,  as  found  in  the  Oregon  school  laws: 

LEGAL  DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 

Section  65.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  this  state  having 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen years  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  every  school  year,  of  which  at  least 
eight  weeks'  school  [shall]  be  consecutive,  unless  the  bodily  or  mental  condi- 
tion of  such  child  or  children  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  or  their 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  or  un- 
less such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at  home  in  such 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  or  have  already  acquired 
the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools.    *    ♦    * 

Section  66.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  or 
charge  of  any  child  or  children  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first 
offense,  nor  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  and  each  subse- 
quent offense,  besides  the  cost  of  the  prosecution. 

Section  67.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  and  clerk  of  each  school 
district  to  make  diligent  effort  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced  in  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

Section  145.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  all  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  report  to  the  school  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties  the  names  of  all  deaf,  mute  or  blind  youth  residing  within  their 
districts  who  are  within  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years. 

Section  146.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  school  superintendent  to 
make  a  full  and  specfic  report  of  such  youth  to  the  county  conunissioners  of 
his  county  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  said  commissioners  held  after  the 
first  Monday  of  April  in  each  year.  He  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
mit a  duplicate  copy  of  said  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
deaf-mutes,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  at  Salem, 
Oregon. 

Section  147.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  said  duplicate  reports,  it 
j«hall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  said  schools  for  the  deaf  or  the 
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blind,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  furnish  each  and  every  parent  or  guardian  of 
any  deaf-mute  or  blind  person  of  school  age  with  all  necessary  information 
and  blanks  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  said  institutions. 

MORAL.  DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 

No  parent  is  so  heartless  as  to  deny  a  child  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  etc. ;  in  fact  some  often  go  hungry  and  even  cold  that  the 
child  may  obtain  a  few  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  beast  is  a  developed  intellect.  And  how  shall 
this  distinction  be  attained  unless  the  child  be  taught?  Beside,  all  classes 
of  our  citizens  are  taxed  to  support  the  public  school  system  of  which  this 
school  is  a  part.  Not  only  are  the  children  trained  intellectually,  but  they 
are  also  instructed  in  the  domestic  arts.  In  short,  in  our  school  they  are 
fore-armed  to  face  the  world;  they  are  transformed  from  ignorant  children 
to  bright,  intelligent  men  and  women. 

LAW  GOVERNING  ADMISSION. 
(Laws,  1883,  p.  180.) 

Section  17.  All  deaf-mutes  of  proper  age,  residents  of  this  state,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  free  education  in  the  said  school  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Section  18.  Any  deaf-muto  resident  of  this  state  desiring  admission  to  the 
school  shall  make  written  application  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
where  he  or  she  resides,  in  person,  or,  if  a  minor,  by  his  or  her  parents, 
guardian,  or  next  friend,  showing  that  he  or  she  is  a  resident  of  such  county 
and  a  deaf-mute.  Such  judge,  if  he  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  statod  in  such 
application,  shall  make  his  certificate  to  that  effect  and  transmit  such  appli- 
cation and  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall 
file  the  same  in  his  office,  and  issue  his  certificate  to  such  applicant,  who 
shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  admission  to  said  school,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  hereinbefore  specified;  provided  further,  that  all  expenses 
occurring  in  the  case  of  indigent  deaf-mutes,  residents  of  this  state,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  counties  of  which  such  indigent  deaf-mutes  are  residents,  and 
which  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  transportation  both  going  and  coming, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  said  counties. 

Let  the  public  learn  to  talk  with  the  deaf,  through  the  means  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  and  assist  in  relieving  their  lonely  condition  though  ever  in  the 
midst  of  society. 

MANUAL  ALPHABET. 


IViit ' 


i^    ^{\      0^5 


a     a 
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OREGON  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 

SAL.EM,  OBXQON. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

T.  T.  OEER,  Governor Salem 

F.  I.  DUNBAR.  Secretary  of  State Salem 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ^l^—JSalem 

J.  L.  CARTER, 
Superintendent. 

EMILIE  A.  HENRY, 
Teacher,  Literary  Department. 

MARIE  ROBELLAZ, 
Teacher,  Literary  Department. 

EMILIE  A.  HENRY, 
Teacher,  Industrial  Department. 

NINA  J.  WAD8WORTH, 
Teacher,  Musical  Department. 

LEROY  GESNER, 
Teacher,  Musical  Department. 

M.  E.  CARTER, 
Matron. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Blind  was  organized  about  twenty-six  years  ago. 
Its  first  work  was  very  simple,  and  there  were  only  a  few  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. While  the  enrollment  is  not  large  now,  it  is,  nevertheless,  about  on 
an  average  with  that  of  other  states,  as  compared  with  the  respective  popu- 
lations. 

When  the  school  was  first  organized,  and  for  sometime  afterward,  all 
reading  and  study  from  books  was  done  in  the  old  line  or  raised  letter  sys- 
tem; but  several  years  ago  two  different  "point"  systems  were  devised  in  the 
making  of  books  to  be  used  by  the  blind.  The  first  is  known  as  the  New 
York  Point  System  (the  one  in  use  in  this  school),  which  was  the  invention 
of  Prof.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  School  for  Blind. 
The  other  is  somewhat  similiar,  and  is  known  as  the  Braille  System ;  each 
of  which  are  simply  raised  points,  embossed  on  heavy  leafed  paper,  and, 
according  to  number  and  position,  representing  letters,  figures  and  word- 
signs.  The  only  use  made  of  the  old  raised  letter  system  is  to  read  it  from 
the  stereotyped  books.  The  point  systems,  however,  possess  great  advan- 
tages over  the  former;  as  by  the  use  of  a  slate  and  stylus  madd  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  the  blind  write  their  exercises  in  school,  their  letters,  or  anything 
which  they  may  wish  to  transfer  to  paper  for  future  use. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  to  give  an  education  in  the  common  and  in 
some  of  the  high  school  branches,  including  industrial  work,  to  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  state  who  are  either  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  so  defective 
that  they  cannot  be  educated  in  schools  for  the  seeing.     The  requisites  for 
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admission  are,  that  the  applicant  be  in  goad  health,  of  sound  mind,  and  of 
good  moral  character.  The  institution  is  kept  open  for  nine  months  in  each 
year,  and  its  privileges  are  free,  the  only  cost  to  parents  being  for  clothing 
and  traveling  expenses.  Pupils  who  take  sick  while  here  are  treated  by  a 
skillful  physician ;  but  it  is  in  no  way  an  asylum  or  home  for  the  blind.  It 
is  simply  a  school ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  pupils  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  a  home  here  during  the 
school  term. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight;  and  while  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating a  blind  child  is  necessarily  more  than  that  of  a  seeing  one,  yet  it  is 
as  much  the  dutv  of  the  state  to  educate  the  one  as  the  other. 

A  considerable  per  cent,  of  the  educated  blind  are  capable  of  earning 
their  own  support ;  besides,  their  lives  are  much  brighter  when  educated. 
Hard  and  dark,  indeed,  must  be  the  life  of  that  one  who  has  been  deprived 
of  natural  sight,  and  in  whom  the  windows  of  the  mind  have  never  been 
opened. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  literary  course  of  study,  which  includes  a  num- 
ber of  the  high  school  branches,  the  pupils  are  taught  typewriting  on  the 
new  Remington  machine;  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  including  the  piano, 
organ,  violin,  and  cornet.  The  industrial  work  includes  hammock  and  net 
making.  All  girls  are  taught  hand  sewing,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  mend 
their  own  clothing  and  to  use  the  sewing  machine.  The  primary  pupils  are 
taught  clay  moulding,  and,  in  the  study  of  primary  geography  are  taught 
sand  work— that  is,  the  construction  of  outlines  and  elevations  of  country 
from  damp  sand,  placed  upon  a  suitable  table. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  PROPOSED. 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  term  of  school,  the  honorable  State  Board  of 
Education  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  company  with  State 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Ackerman,  the  three  state  schools  located  at  Salem. 
The  following  is  their  report: 

"We  spent  Monday  and  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  In  the  School  for  Blind,  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  Wednesday  In  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Thursday  in  the  Reform 
School.  We  made  as  thorough  an  examination  as  the  length  of  time  would  permit,  of 
the  individual  and  class  work  of  the  pupils,  and  observed  the  methods  of  instruction 


employed. 

\Ve  have  much  to  commend  with  respect  to  the  earnest  spirit  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  instruction  appears  to  be  thoroughly  and  painstakingly  done,  and  the  pupils  seem 


to  be  studious  and  well  behaved. 

In  our  opinion,  all  the  schools  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  Introduction  of  more 
lines  of  industrial  training,  and  the  more  general  use  of  object  methods  of  instruction. 
This  would  multiply  the  avenues  of  knowledge  and  expression  and  add  to  the  ability  of 
the  pupils  to  earn  their  living  after  school.  The  difflculty  of  the  teaching  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  use  of  skill,  not  only  in  teaching  but  in  understanding  the  minds  of  those 
pupils  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  sight  or  hearing,  makes  it  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  be  experienced  and  especially  fitted  by  nature  and  training." 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  suggested  to  the  state  board  that  on  the  line  of  manual 
training  there  be  introduced  into  the  Orgon  School  for  Blind  something  of 
sloyd  work,  which  suggestion  was  approved  by  the  board.  This  is  teaching 
the  use  of  tools  and  implements  in  making  models  and  simple  articles  of  use 
from  wood,  pasteboard,  and  paper — the  prime  object  of  which  is  to  develop 
the  constructive  power  or  ability  of  the  child,  as  an  aid  to  his  higher  mental 
and  physical  culture.  Information  is  being  sought  from  three  of  the  leading 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  where  this  is  being  taught,  as  to 
what  special  features  of  the  system  will  be  of  the  most  practical  use  in  this 
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school.  Visits  have  also  been  made  to  the  Portland  Manual  Training  School 
and  to  the  normal  school  at  Monmouth,  where  this  is  taught  in  the  training 
department. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  many  of  the  leading  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few  of  the  schools,  for  the  blind,  have  or- 
ganized and  are  carrying  on  successfully  manual  training  departments. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  school  between  ninety  and  one  hundred 
punils  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  d.nd  benefits  of  instruction  within  its 
walls.  During  the  present  biennial  term,  January  1,  1899,  to  December, 
1900,  there  have  been  enrolled  thirty-four  pupils. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  a  neat  and  substantial  iron  post  fence  has  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  premises,  and. a  winding  cement  walk  made  from  the 
street  entrance,  in  front  and  around  one  end  to  the  rear  of  the  main  build- 
ing. The  old  laundry  on  the  north  side  of  the  campus  has  been  removed, 
and  a  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  laun- 
dry and  store-room.  The  buildings  and  premises  are  in  fair  condition,  but 
there  are  some  improvements  that  should  be  made. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CLACKAMAS   COUNTY. 
N.  W.  BowLAND,  Superintendent. 

ANNUAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  institute  was  held  August  21-25,  inclusive.  The  work  was  of 
t<ueh  nature  that  the  teachers  were  all  in  attendance,  and  much  good  was 
accomplished.  The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  insures  success  for  next  institute. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS. 

Teachers'  reports  are  sent  in  promptly,  and  are  made  up  with  care,  but  a 
few  being  faulty.  The  reports  frequently  show  an  average  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance which  is  quite  gratifying. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers'  examinations  have  been  well  patronized,  and  applicants  appreci- 
ate the  practical  questions  submitted.  There  still  exists  some  confusion  as  to 
dates  of  examinations.  The  indorsement  of  first  grade  certificates  meets 
with  universal  sanction. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

School  rooms  have  been  refitted,  and  several  new  rooms  have  been  built 
the  past  year. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

School  attendance,  as  shown  by  teachers'  reports,  has  been,  in  most  dis- 
tricts, very  good;  the  new  course  of  study  acting  as  an  incentive  in  bring- 
ing larger  or  older  pupils  back  to  school. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  most  schools  which  were  then  in  session,  and 
the  day's  programes  which  reached  this  office  were  very  well  adapted  to  the 
ends  desired  to  be  accomplished. 

TEACHERS'  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Patrons  of  the  schools  of  this  county  indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature in  fixing  the  age  at  which  applicants  may  be  granted  certificates;  the 
tendency  being  to  have  teachers  who  were  too  young.  The  qualifications  of 
most  teachers  of  the  county  are  satisfactory.  The  directors  are  alive  to  the 
fact  that  an  applicant  having  a  third  grade  certificate,  the  average  of  which 
in  above  ninety  per  cent.,  is  often  more  successful  than  an  old  teacher  with 
higher  grades  of  certificate,  but  lower  per  cent,  in  different  branches  taught. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Local  institutes  are  held  each  month,  at  which  many  foremost  teachers  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  there  discuss  various  methods  and  devices  of  teaching. 
These  meetings  have  been  the  source  of  ijiuch  good  for  young  teachers. 
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SCHOOL  CLERKS. 
• 
Clerks'  reports  are  not  up  to  what  might  be  expected  in  many  cases:  the 
vital  information  being  omitted,  which  very  often  necessitates  the  return  of 
same  for  correction.    The  practice  of  changing  clerks  each  year  should  be 
discouraged. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  being  used  by  most  teachers,  and  in  the  near  future 
all  schools  of  this  county  will  adopt  and  use  said  course.  The  results  of  such 
adoption  are  most  gratifying  so  far  as  such  have  come  to  our  notice. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Strange,  which  was  greatly  deplored  in  this  county,  and 
the  disposition  of  subsequent  work,  have  greatly  marred  the  visiting  of 
schools;  but  such  as  have  been  visited  were  found  in  working  order,  and 
much  of  the  work  was  to  be  commended. 

DISTRICT  TAX. 

Thirty-seven  districts  of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  districts  of  this 
county  voted  a  special  tax  to  aid  in  conducting  schools  during  the  past  year. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

School  discipline  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  former  harshness,  and 
many  schools  report  no  corporal  punishment  during  the  entire  year.  But 
few  complaints  were  made  to  this  office  of  brutal  treatment. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

There  has  been  over  $20,000  county  fund  and  almost  $12,000  state  fund 
distributed  to  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  districts  of  this  county  during- 
the  past  year;  the  sum  being  a  small  amount  in  advance  of  apportionment 
for  the  preceding  year. 

CLATSOP  COUNTY. 

J.  T.  Lee,  Superintendent. 

Clatsop  County  is  composed  of  thirty-nine  districts,  with  forty-four  school 
houses  therein,  five  of  which  are  situated  in  Astoria.  The  high  school  in 
Astoria  is  doing  excellent  work  in  its  line  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  high  school  in  Oregon. 

ANNUAL  INSTITUTES. 

There  has  been  one  annual  county  institute  held  since  the  present  superin- 
tendent has  held  office,  very  ably  conducted  by  our  state  superintendent,  J. 
H.  Ackerman.  The  attendance  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  it  was  very  great. 

TEACHERS*  REPORTS. 

The  teachers  have  been  very  punctual  in  making  their  reports.  The  ex- 
aminations have  been  held  according  to  law.  There  have  been  thirty  cer- 
tificates issued  since  August  13,  1898,  and  eighteen  failures. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

There  are  very  few  libraries  in  the  schools  of  this  county,  but  hope  the 
matter  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  future.  A  scheme  has  been  started 
to  have  a  circulating  library,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  different 
districts  will  join  it. 
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ARBOR  DAY. 


Arbor  Day  has  been  quite  generally  observed  throughout  the  oounty,  and 
pupils  and  teachers  are  making  it  a  day  to  look  forward  to. 


LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 


There  have  been  several  local  institutes  held,  biit,  it  being  a  new  venture, 
the  teachers  have  not  taken  hold  of  it  in  the  manner  they  should;  but  the 
interest  seems  to  be  getting  better. 

NEEDED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  better  provision  made  by  the  legislature 
for  finances  to  run  our  institutes.  The  fees  obtained  from  examinations  are 
not  adequate  for  the  expenses  in  small  counties.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
county  be  required  to  allow  a  reasonable  amount  for  that  purpose. 

COOS  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Bunch,  Superintendent. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  revival  of  the  insti- 
tute work  in  this  county.  Almost  our  entire  teaching  force  attended  the 
last  one,  held  August  21-25,  1899,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  active  par- 
ticipation in  all  the  exercises  of  the  session  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  future 
possibilities  of  our  county  teachers'  institutes,  if  properly  directed  and  en- 
couraged. A  mistake  in  the  past  was  the  employment  of  instructors  who 
used  the  opportunity  to  advertise  some  normal  or  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  which  they  were  personally  interested ;  thus  benefiting  a  few  at  the 
exx)ense  of  the  interest  of  the  majority.  If  the  state  superintendent  could 
program  the  entire  state  and  arrange  to  attend  every  county  institute,  a 
stimulus  would  be  given  this  branch  of  our  state's  educational  work. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  holding  of  local  institutes  is  new  to  this  county.  In  harmony  with 
the  present  law  we  have  held  two,  mainly  with  the  object  in  view  of  enlistr 
ing  the  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  the  more  systematic  organization  of 
our  school  work,  and  to  present  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  state 
course  of  study  now  being  introduced. 

CLERKS'  REPORTS. 

But  little  dilHculty  has  been  experienced  so  far  in  getting  very  complete 
reports  from  the  district  clerks  of  this  county.  The  blanks  are  so  arranged 
that  a  mistake  could  occur  only  with  persons  wholly  incompetent  for  the 
office,  or  in  cases  of  extreme  carelessness.  Much  good  would  result  to  the 
office«of  district  clerk  were  the  law  so  amended  as  to  permit  anyone,  suitably 
qualified,  and  who  could  give  the  required  bonds,  to  hold  that  office.  Quali- 
fication for  the  duties,  and  not  for  voting,  should  govern  in  the  filling  of  the 
office  of  district  clerk. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS. 

With  few  exceptions  our  teachers'  reports  are  carefully  and  correctly 
filled  out  and  forwarded  to  this  office  with  commendable  promptness.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  reports  contain  too  much  unnecessary  matter.  The 
names  of  pupils,  parents  and  visitors  could  be  entirely  omitted  without  de- 
tracting from  the  value  of  the  report.    Such  information  is  never  used,  or  at 
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least,  has  not  been  so  far  in  this  county.  But  should  some  possible  emer- 
gency  arise  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  look  up  something  of  that  nature, 
ue  district  records  are  always  accessible.  In  the  present  school  registers 
the  names  of  students  appear  oftener  than  necessary.  Then,  why  give  the 
teachers  that  much  additional  superfluous  work  by  requiring  long  lists  of 
names  just  to  be  filed  away  in  the  county  superintendent's  office. 

TEACHBRS'  REGISTERS. 

Much  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of  teachers*  registers.  But  as  the  work 
of  getting  out  the  new  rec^isters  to  accompany  the  state  course  of  study  is 
now  well  advanced,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  await  its  appearance  before  dis- 
cussing this  topic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  simplicity,  clearness  and  real  use- 
fulness will  be  some  of  its  characteristics. 

CX)UNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  WORK. 

The  plan  of  the  educational  work  now  before  the  state  greatly  increases 
the  labors  of  the  county  superintendent.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  that  official,  and  it  remains  with  him  as  to 
whether  it  is  accomplished  or  not.  The  four  years  term  of  office  should 
make  the  county  superintendent's  efforts  more  eflfective,  as  he  has  time  to 
carry  out  any  plans  which  he  may  devise  for  bettering  the  system  of  his 
county.  It  is  evident  that  the  district  schools  would  be  materially  improved 
if  the  county  superintendent  would  devote  fully  three-fourths  of  his  time  to 
their  supervision,  at  least  till  the  state  course  of  study  is  well  established. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

When  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  teachers'  examinations  are 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  present  system  gives  very  good  satisfaction.  The 
form,  as  well  as  the  practical  nature  of  the  work  required  of  the  late  list  of 
questions  is,  In  my  estimation,  a  marked  improvement  over  former  lists. 
The  age  limit,  and  also  the  requirement  of  a  higher  per  cent,  in  the  poorest 
work  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  will  tend  to  elevate  our  examinations  and 
to  give  our  schools  a  better  grade  of  teachers. 

HIQH  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  one  good  high  school  in  this  county.  Some  very  successful  high 
school  work  is  done  in  all  the  larger  towns  in  the  cotmty,  but  Marshfield 
alone  has  persevered  in  its  educational  effort  to  the  extent  of  building  up  a 
permanent  high  school  grade  which  has  alreadv  attained  a  reputation  second 
to  none  in  the  state.  Such  a  school,  in  addition  to  its  incalculable  educa- 
tional value,  is  an  honor  to  the  state  and  a  credit  to  the  county,  and  especially 
to  the  tow^n  that  contains  it. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Eleven  school  districts  in  the  county  are  now  supplied  with  firstiblass. 
modern  school  houses.  Most  of  these  are  comfortably  seated  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  apparatus.  Twenty-two  districts  have  good,  comfortable  build- 
ings, well  suited  in  every  way  to  the  requirements  of  their  schools.  These, 
too,  with  few  exceptions,  are  well  equipped  with  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Nineteen  others  have  houses  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  but  yet  very  well 
adapted  to  district  summer  schools,  especially  since  they  are  fairly  well  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  seats,  ample  apparatus,  etc  The  remaining  thirty- 
one  school  houses  in  the  county  are  scarcely  worthy  the  title  they  bear,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  were  only  intended  as  a  makeshift  till  circumstances 
favored  something  more  nearly  up  to  date.  - 
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NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Section  22,  Title  III,  should  be  so  amended  849  to  make  the  entire  five  mills 
levy  for  school  purposes  available  during  the  year  for  which  it  is  levied. 
Some  of  the  stronger  districts  carry  on  their  public  schools  by  issuing  war- 
rants regardless  of  the  amount  of  available  public  funds;  but  such  a  course 
complicates  matters  too  much  for  the  small  rural  districts,  where  a  cash 
basis  is  the  only  practicable  one.  If  the  full  levy  could  be  used  each  year 
the  county  superintendent  could  furnish  each  district  board  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  year's  apportionment,  thus  enabling  them  to  lay  plans  with  some 
degrree  of  definiteness.  At  present  the  delinquent  tax  list  very  often  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  school  funds. 


JACKSON   COUNTY. 
G.  A.  Grbooby,  Sttperintekdent. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

During  the  past  two  years  more  than  usual  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  educational  matters  among  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  public  schools  of 
Jackson  County. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

At  the  county  institute  held  in  October,  1898,  the  teachers  heartily  in- 
dorsed the  plan  of  holding  local  educational  meetings  at  various  points  in 
the  county.  This  plan  met  with  ready  co-operation  by  patrons  as  well  as 
teachers,  resulting  in  eleven  meetings  and  the  participation  on  the  program 
of  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  had  never  taken  an  active  part  on  the 
program  of  a  county  institute.  At  these  meetings  topics  of  special  local  in- 
terest were  frequently  discussed,  often  resulting  in  largely  increased  interest 
in  the  schools  of  the  locality. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  one  case  so  much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  the  matter  of  better  ac- 
commodations for  pupils,  that  three  new  school  houses  were  built  in  adjoining 
districts  before  the  opening  of  the  next  term  of  school.  School  room  and 
school  ground  decoration  has  received  considerable  attention,  many  unsightly 
yards  having  been  cleared  by  removing  piles  of  rubbish,  rocks  and  stumps. 
In  several  cases,  under  the  management  of  the  teacher,  a  half  day  has  been 
devoted  to  this  work,  and  the  men  of  the  district  came  with  teams  and  tools 
to  assist.  Often  the  pupils  have  devoted  &  part  of  their  noon  hour  to  beauti- 
fying the  grounds,  so  that  after  a  few  weeks  of  persistent  application  the 
resuItB  were  very  satisfactory. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Where  trees  of  nature's  planting  were  not  found  in  sufficient  numbers, 
Arbor  Day  has  helped  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  in  some  places  flowers 
and  shrubs  have  been  added. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

With  the  newly  awakened  interest,  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
funds,  through  a  direct  tax  on  the  district,  to  make  improvements  and  add 
to  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  also  increase  the  wages  of  the  teachers 
in  several  places.  This,  together  with  the  stricter  requirements  of  the  state 
department  in  the  matter  of  qualification  of  teachers,  is  inducing  the  better 
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class  of  teachers  to  continue  in  the  work  and  fit  themselves  to  render  better 
service  to  the  patrons.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  school  boards  are  apreci- 
ating  this  fact,  and  expressing  their  approbation  by  retaining  teachers  in 
their  employ  who  have  proved  their  efficiency,  in  many  cases  advancing  their 
wages  to  do  so. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject  of  school  libraries.  All 
the  towns  have  a  fair  working  collection  of  books — Ashland  having  six  hun- 
dred volumes  of  carefully  selected  up-to-date  works  that  are  in  constant  use 
by  the  pupils.  The  most  prosperous  of  the  rural  schools  have  made  a  crdeitr 
able  beginning  in  this  line. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  state  course  of  study  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  teachers, 
pupils  and  patrons,  and  so  well  has  the  plan  been  followed,  that  there  are  at 
least  fifty  pupils  outside  of  the  larger  towns  who  are  preparing  to  take  the 
final  eightn  grade  examinations. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  superintendent  has  been  greatly  aided  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
schools  up  to  a  higher  plane  by  all  the  patrons  and  nearly  every  teacher,  so 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  accomplish  much  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  hearty  co-operation.  Teachers  have  been  ready  to  see  the  advantage 
of  united  effort;  patrons  have  appreciated  the  better  work  of  teachers;  many 
pupils  who  had  left  school  have  returned  to  receive  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  under  the  improved  conditions;  all  of  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  ready  for  an  advance  along  the  line  of  improvement  in 
educational  matters. 


KLAMATH  COUNTY. 

P.  L.  Fountain,  Superintendent. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Th^  State  course  of  study  was  placed  in  the  schools  of  this  county  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  on  account  of  it  have  met  with  no  opposition.  On  the  contrary. 
it  has  received  a  most  hearty  support  from  school  officers  and  school  patrons. 
Rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  classification  required.  Under 
the  ungraded  or  mixed  system,  if  indeed  it  could  be  called  a  system,  it  wa8 
impossible  for  the  teacher  to  do  successful  work  in  schools  where  the  ages  of 
pupils  ranged  from  six  years  to  twenty  years.  In  such  schools  pupils  were 
too  often  pushed  forward  in  favorite  studies,  to  the  neglect  of  others  ec^ually 
Important.  Grading  is  favorable  to  progression  as  leading  to  the  higher. 
Pupils  who  graduate  in  our  country  schools  will  have  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  when  they  enter  the  high  school.  Our  teachers  are  taking 
to  the  work  of  grading  our  schools  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  I  believe 
will  insure  complete  success  in  the  matter,  and  thus  secure  to  our  country 
schools  the  same  systematic  work  that  is  now  secured  in  city  schools. 

PERMANENCY  OF  TEACHERS*  WORK. 

The  number  of  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  life  work  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.    The  growing  demand  upon  the  teacher,  and  the  in- 
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oreasing  length  of  school  terms  are  inoentives  to  those  who  take  up  the 
profession  to  put  stronger  efforts  and  more  enthusiasm  into  the  work.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  people  generally  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  are  realizing  that  it  offers  a  field  worthy  of  a  noble  ambi- 
tion. I  believe  the  faithful  teacher  should  be  encouraged,  by  good  pay  and 
other  signs  of  appreciation,  to  remain  in  the  same  district  solong  as  he  can 
with  advantage  to  the  school. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  have  the  school  year  begin  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July. 

Fully  realizing  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
proper  school  legislation,  I  shall  offer  no  other  suggestion  at  thi&time. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

Our  teachers  are  wide  awake  and  progressive,  most  of  them  having  made 
special  preparation  for  the  profession.  We  have  fewer  failures  in  teaching, 
fewer  complaints  from  school  boards  and  school  patrons,  and,  therefore, 
more  harmonious  and  efficient  work  in  our  schools.  The  new  school  law  is 
becoming  immensely  popular,  and  it  is  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  looking  backward 
over  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  reveals  numerous  evidences  of  progress 
which  are  truly  encouraging. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

J.  Q.  WiLLrrs,  Superintendent. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  annual  county  institute,  in  Lake  County,  is  looked  upon  by  our  teach- 
ers as  the  crowning  event  of  the  year.  Isolated,  as  we  are,  so  far  from  edu- 
cational centers,  it  is  a  veritable  time  of  refreshing  for  our  score  and  a  half 
of  teachers  who  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  nearly  ten  thousand  square 
miles.  Many  of  our  teachers  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  advantages  of 
normal  training,  and  consequently,  improve  every  opportunity  for  receiving 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  and  means  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  their 
choice.  The  work  on  this  line  has  encouraged  them  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts,  and  as  a  result  of  their  continued,  persistent  endeavors  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  work  let  the  present  condition  bear  evidence. 

1.  Two-thirds  of  our  teachers  at  present  writing,  hold  either  state  papers 
or  first  grade  county  certificates. 

2.  One-third  hold  second  grade  county  certificates. 

3.  At  present,  not  a  third  grade  county  certificate  is  in  commission. 
From  this  standpoint,  can  any  county  in  the  state  make  better  showing? 

Could  our  county  institute  be  continued  for  four  weeks,  instead  of  three 
days,  I  believe  the  investment  would  pay  a  good  dividend.  However,  the 
sjources  from  which  our  institute  fund  is  obtained  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
means  to  conduct  a  three  days'  session  as  it  ought  to  be  conducted. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  practicability  of  local  institutes  in  our  sparsely  settled  territory  has 
not  yet  oeen  fully  demonstrated. 
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SCHOOL.  BUILDINGS. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  buildings  of  this  county  would 
do  credit  to  some  much  older  and  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
Htate. 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  daily  attendance  at  school  is  not  so  good  as  we  hope  to  make  it.  We 
are  working  to  improve  this  matter,  and  believe  the  state  course  of  study, 
with  the  certificate  accompanying  the  completion  of  the  course,  will  prove 
a  ^eat  stimulant  in  this  direction.  At  present  the  enrollment  is  about  two 
Uurds  of  the  census  enumeration,  and  the  daily  attendance  about  two-thirds 
of  the  enrollment.  This  shortage  is  accounted  for  greatly,  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  pupils  reside  at  so  great  a  distance  n*om  the  school  house : 
having  to  travel  from  three  to  four,  and  in  some  cases,  even  six  miles  to  at- 
tend school. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  state  course  of  study,  when  properly  explained  to  pupils  and  patrons, 
will  undoubtedly  serve  to  increase  daily  attendance.  Our  teachers  all  take 
kindly  to  it,  and  are  trying  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  outline  contained  in 
it.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic  in  support  of  it,  while  the 
more  advanced  pupils  are  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  some  recognition 
being  given  to  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  secure  a  public  school  educa- 
tion, and  to  know  that  they  will  be  placed  on  equal  footing  with  pupils  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  state.  This  feeling  of  equality  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  to  the  parents. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Library?  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  yes;  most  emphatically,  yes.  I 
believe  a  law  should  be  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  committee,  or  other  competent  person,  to  select  at  least  a  dozen 
new  volumes  annually  (twenty  woula  be  better)  of  matter  suitable  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts,  and  require  the  school  boards  of  the 
several  districts  to  purchase  the  same  with  the  school  funds  of  the  district. 

FAILURES  IN  TEACHING. 

Failures  in  teaching?  Yes  I  So  long  as  quack  doctors  palm  themselves 
off  as  physicians ;  so  long  a  ignoramuses  fill  the  pulpits,  pretending  to  pro- 
claim the  unspeakable  riches;  so  long  as  would-be  teachers  enter  the  ranks 
to  make  a  living  with  the  least  possible  self-exertion;  so  long  will  there  be 
failures  in  teaching — poor,  pretty,  miserable  failures.  In  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  failure  I  believe  the  direct  cause  lies  within  the  teacher.  If  called 
upon  to  enumerate  the  chief  causes  of  failure  they  would  apx)ear  in  about 
this  order: 

1.  Lack  of  preparation. 

2.  False  notions  of  school  and  school  work. 

3.  Hearing  textbook  recitations  rather  than  developing  ideas,  thus 
stunting  rather  than  strengthening  the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupiL 

4.  Indolence — no  lazy  person  can  make  a  success  of  school  teaching. 

5.  Conceit.  A  successful  teacher  must  be  teachable.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  pretend  to  know  everything. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

All  in  all,  I  think  our  educational  outlook  is  indeed  flattering.  In  Lake 
County,  I  am  sure,  our  illiterates  do  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  our  popu- 
lation. With  possibly  two  or  three  exceptions  our  teachers  are  bright,  in- 
telligent, active,  and  possess  a  good  stock  of  that  necessity  to  every  succe&s- 
f  ul  teacher — common  sense. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

GKOROE  BETHER8,  SUPEBINTENDBNT. 
COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  institute  held  in  this  county  was  at  Toledo,  May  23-24,  1895. 
Teachere  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  present  and  took  an  active  part 
in  all  subjects  under  discussion.  School  directors,  clerks,  and  patrons  have 
assisted  in  these  educational  meetinsrs.  The  state  superintendent  and  other 
able  educators  have  assisted  in  the  teachers'  institutes  held  in  this  county. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work  this  year. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS. 

The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  careful  and  painstaking  in  preparing  their  re- 
ports, and  send  them  to  this  office  immediately  after  closing  a  term  of  school. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  change  from  four  examinations  to  two  a  year  is  a  good  one.  It  wpuld 
have  been  better  had  one  of  the  examinations  been  held  in  February  and  the 
other  in  August.  This  would  have  given  persons  wishing  to  teach  a  chance 
to  attend  an  examination  before  the  annual  school  meeting,  as  many  of  the 
teachers  w^ish  to  make  application  for  schools  at  the  annual  meeting.  Cer- 
tificates, of  whatever  grade,  should  be  valid  throughout  the  state  during  the 
validity  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES   AND  GROUNDS. 

New  buildings  are  taking  the  place  of  those  erected  years  ago,  and  are 
good,  substantial  ones,  with  many  modern  conveniences.  School  grounds 
are  neglected,  and  but  few  are  enclosed  with  a  fence.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  school  buildings,  woodsheds,  and  outbuildings,  grounds,  etc. 
Every  school  building  ought  to  have  the  name  and  number  written  over  the 
principal  door  of  entrance. 

SCHOOL.  ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  in  the  schools  of  this  county  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be.  The  enrollment,  compared  with  the  census,  shows  a  large  per  cent,  of 
children  of  school  age  not  attending  any  school.  This  can  be  attributed 
principally  to  parents.  Bad  roads;  cold,  uncomfortable  houses;  and  some- 
times want  of  books,  have  much  to  do  with  the  nonattendance  of  the  younger 
pupils.  A  greater  interest  is  being  taken  in  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  children  of 
school  age  will  be  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Many  of  the  schools  of  this  county  are  not  in  session  on  Arbor  Day,  and  of 
those  in  session  but  few  observe  the  day  with  exercises.  Grounds  must  be 
improved  and  fenced  before  the  day  will  be  observed  as  it  should  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  consider  the  exercises,  without  the  tree  planting,  of  little 
profit  to  the  school. 

PERMANENCY  OF  TEACHERS'  WORK. 

It  is  difficult  to  retain  teachers  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  districts 
keeping  school  but  three  months  during  the  school  year.  In  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  where  school  is  in  session  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  year  this  dif- 
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ficulty  is  in  a  measure  overcome.  Utmost  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
schocM  boai*d  in  electing  teachers,  and  when  the  positions  have  been  filled  by 
competent  persons  such  persons  ought  to  be  retained  as  long  as  the  work 
done  by  them  is  satisfactory. 

LOCAL.  INSTITUTES. 

Local  institute  work  has  received  but  little  attention  up  to  the  present, 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  many  difficulties  teachers  have  to  encounter  in  the 
way  of  travel. 

CLERKS'  REPORTS. 

A  competent  person  should  be  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk;  there  be- 
ing much  work  and  but  little  or  no  pay,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  person 
who  is  qualified,  to  accept  the  office.  Incompetent  persons  ought  never  to 
be  elected  to  hold  the  position.  The  county  superintendent  is  expected  to 
make  a  correct  report  concerning  the  educational  welfare  of  his  county,  and 
much  of  this  report  being  taken  from  the  district  clerks'  reports,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  prepared  with  great  accuracy.  The  directors  should  take 
time  to  examine  the  clerk's  report,  and  not  approve  it  until  found  correct. 
If  they  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  report,  they  should  call 
for  the  assistance  of  a  competent  person  to  expert  the  books.  Piroper  care  is 
not  exercised  by  many  of  the  clerks  in  making  the  financial  statement.  In 
many  of  the  reports  the  county  and  state  funds  are  found  under  the  same 
head. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTERS. 

These  are  generally  kept  in  good  condition.  Teachers  seem  to  study  care- 
fully the  rules  and  instructions  laid  down,  and  in  most  cases  follow  them 
faithfully.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  teachers'  registers  on  my  visits, 
and  when  necessary  make  corrections  or  explanations  on  parts  not  clearly 
undenitood  by  the  teacher. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  having  a  state  course  of  study  prepared.  Teachers  meet  with  little 
or  no  opposition  in  carrying  out  the  change  as  laid  down  by  the  course  of 
study,  and  parents  and  pupils  alike  are  pleased  to  lend  their  aid  in  brining 
about  this  much  needed  revolution. 

COUNTY  'superintendents'  WORK. 

This  county  being  sparsely  settled,  with  few  roads,  many  streams  and  bays 
to  cross,  mountains  to  climb,  and  trails  to  follow,  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the 
superintendent  to  visit  all  the  schools  as  the  law  requires.  The  superintend- 
ent's visit  is  an  incentive  to  the  teac'her  and  the  board  to  have  their  work 
done  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Many  boards  await  the  superintendent's 
visit  to  settle  questions  that  have  arisen  and  caused  more  or  less  trouble  to 
them.  If  possible,  the  superintendent  should  notify  the  teacher  and  the 
school  board  when  they  may  expect  him  to  visit  their  school.  This  would 
give  the  board  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  superintendent  in  the  school 

DISTRICT  TAX. 

The  time  is  here  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  school  districts  to  vote 
a  tax  each  year,  that  they  may  have  more  than  three  months  of  school.  The 
difficulty  in  voting  a  tax  has  in  a  ^reat  measure  been  overcome.  Patrons 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  three  months  is  a  very  short  term  of  school,  and 
but  little  is  accomplished  in  the  time.  Many  of  the  districts  are  putting 
forth  efforts  to  have  at  least  six  months'  school  each  year. 
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DISCIPLINB,  FAILURE  IN  TEACHING,  ETC. 

Nearly  all  the  failures  in  teaching  are  attributable  to  a  want  of  discipline. 
Teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  knowledge  of  how  a  school  ought  to  be 
managed,  but  lack  the  executive  ability  to  carry  it  out.  Great  will  be  the 
time  when  parents  and  pupils  are  brought  to  a  true  realization  of  what  the 
school  is  for,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  during  school  hours.  The  successful 
teacher  is  one  who  is  able  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  her  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  industry  and  thoroughness  in  all  of  their  work,  that  they  may  be 
armed  and  equipped  for  their  stations  in  life.  Teachers  do  not  fail  so  much 
from  want  of  knowledge  as  from  a  lack  of  clearness  in  explaining  to  others. 

NEEDED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Ad  able  committee  should  be  appointed  to  revise  and  complete  the  present 
iichcx)!  laws  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  are  deficient  in  many  ways. 
Superintendents,  teachers,  and  school  boards  should  give  their  assistance  in 
perfecting  the  school  laws. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Shipley,  Superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  educational  outlook  in  our  county  seems  brighter  than  ever  before. 
There  has  been  no  boom,  but  a  gradual  and  general  improvement— an  edu- 
cational growth.  During  the  last  year  the  growth  has  been  more  marked 
than  before,  owing  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  course  of  study.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  the  new  teachers'  examination  laws  are  beginning  to  be  felt. 

We  have  some  well  built,  well  furnished,  and  nicely  kept  school  houses. 
Theee  are  confined  chiefly  to  urban  districts,  while,  as  a  rule,  rural  districts 
have  poor,  ill-furnished  houses.  This  condition  of  rural  schools,  due  to  the 
rapidity  and  lack  of  permanence  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  part  of  the 
state,  is  giving  way  as  the  country  takes  its  legitimate  place  in  land  values. 
As  beautiful  and  substantial  residences  begin  to  dot  our  farming  and  grazing 
country  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  populace  to  bring  school  builf- 
lugs  up  to  a  better  standard.  Our  policy  has  been  to  encourage  such  im- 
provement. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  people  take  kindly  to  library  work.  The  difficulty  found  is  in  getting 
teachers  sufficiently  interested  to  push  it.  This  work  should  receive  atten- 
tion which  will  result  in  good  to  both  the  children  and  parents. 

READING  CIRCLE. 

Our  reading  circle  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  teachers 
and  general  public  We  are  reading  White's  Pedagoj^y  and  American  Lit- 
erature, Mildred  C.  Watkins  (Literary  Primer)  being  taken  as  the  outline 
for  our  literary  work.  All  parties  interested  in  either  branch  are  enrolled, 
consequently,  besides  the  teachers,  we  h  ive  enrolled  many  school  patrons. 
The  intermingling  of  teachers  and  patrons  has  proven  beneficial. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  there  is  need  of  more  legislation  in  the  matter 
of  school  finances.  In  our  opinion  no  district  should  receive  its  portion  of 
the  state  or  county  funds  unless  it  has  levied  a  special  school  tax  of  a  certain 
given  per  cent. 
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MULTNOMAH  COUNTY. 

A.  P.  Armstrong,  Superintendent. 

Id  transmitting  my  annual  report  to  you,  I  will  improve  the  occasion  to 
say  that  the  schools  of  Multnomah  County  are  in  excellent  condition.  As  a 
rule,  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  same  are  experienced,  capable  and  suc- 
cessful. School  officers  devote  proper  attention  to  their  duties.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  the  foregoing,  educational  work  in  Multnomah  County  is  health- 
ful and  prosperous. 

FINANCES. 

In  addition  to  the  public  funds  apportioned  by  the  county  superintendents 
many  of  the  districts  vote  special  local  taxes.  Ample  means  are  thus  pro- 
vided to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  districts  to 
vote  special  taxes  is  increasing  year  by  year.  This  shows  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

During  the  past  year  teachers'  institutes,  county  and  local,  have  been 
well  attended.  The  topics  discussed  have  been  both  general  and  special. 
but  all  bearing  intimate  relation  to  the  varied  needs  of  the  schools.  The 
local  institute  is  usually  less  formal  than  the  annual  county,  therefore  mor** 
popular  with  teachers.  It  meets  the  special  and  immediate  needs  of  a  larj^e 
number  of  teachers,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  more  profitable  than  the 
annual  institute. 

TEACHEi;S*  CERTIFICATES. 

A  proper  and  reasonable  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  teacher's  certificate.  Recent  le^rinlation  on  this  matter  has  been 
for  the  better.  Thix)ugh  a  probable  oversight,  however,  provision  was  not 
made  by  the  last  legislature,  when  the  school  laws  were  amended,  to  carry 
out,  on  part  of  the  state,  an  implied  agreement  with  teachers  who  had  earned 
state  certificates  and  diplomas  under  a  law  in  force  at  the  time  examinations 
for  the  same  were  taken.  Teachers  who  took  examinations  for  state  certi- 
ficates and  diplomas,  and  who  thus  acquired  the  right,  under  the  law  in  force 
at  that  time,  to  proceed  to  state  papers  of  higher  grade,  without  further  ex- 
amination in  branches  in  which  they  had  previously  passed,  should  not  be 
required  to  boy^in  examinations  anew  in  all  studies.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
necessary  under  the  present  law.  Hemedial  legislation  should  be  had  accord- 
ingly, in  justice  to  a  considerable  number  of  teachei*s  thi*oughout  the  state. 

RECORDS,   BLANKS,    ET(\ 

Books  of  record  furnished  by  the  state  should  be  more  substantial  in  make, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Blanks  for 
receipts,  warrants,  etc..  should  be  changed  in  wording  and  form,  and  brought 
down  to  date  in  both  respects.  llei)ort  forms  of  all  kinds  should  be  simplified 
and  greatly  abridged  in  scope.  As  furnished  at  present,  these  blanks  are 
burdt-Dbome  to  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  use  them,  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
tediouH  and  useless  details  must  be  set  forth.  Under  the  plan  now  in  force, 
each  district  clerk  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  county  superintendent  much 
statistical  and  general  information  of  no  practical  value  to  any  one,  or  to  the 
public  at  large  The  county  superintendent,  in  turn,  transmits  these  details, 
m  summary  form,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
submits  them  to  the  legislature,  in  tabulated  statements,  as  a  part  of  his  bi- 
ennial report.  This  gives  rise  to  unnecessarily  voluminous  documents.  The 
blame  for  this  prolix  system  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  in  particular.    The 
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Importaoce,  however,  of  simplifying  school  business,  as  transacted  at  present, 
is  urgent.  Unsparing  elimination  of  useless  features,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tedious  and  immaterial  details  in  reports,  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the 
state  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  for  printing,  without  adversely  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  in  any  respect. 

STATE  AID  TO  SCHOOLS. 

■  The  present  tendency  of  educational  legislation  in  Oregon  seems  to  dis- 
<;.nminate  in  favor  of  higher  education.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  common  schools,  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation  is  doubtful.  If  a  portion 
of  the  state  funds  annually  expended  on  institutions  of  learning  of  advanced 
grade  were  devoted  to  the  common  schools,  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months 
in  the  year  could  be  maintained  in  every  district  in  the  state,  without  addi- 
tional taxation.  A  consideraible  number  of  districts  are  not  able  to  maintain 
school  more  than  three  months  in  the  year.  It  would  seem  that  these  small 
districts  should  receive  first  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
Xf  money  cannot  be  appropriated  for  both,  common  schools  should  be  given 
the  preference  over  those  of  advanced  grade.  The  school  system  of  the  state 
ie  already  topheavy.  The  remedy  for  this  imdesirable  condition  is  plain  and 
i^impie — divert  money  from  secondary  schools  to  the  elementary. 

NEEDED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

•  In  addition  to  a  change  in  the  law  with  reference  to  teachers'  certificates, 
previously  referred  to,  several  others  should  be  made.  Among  them  should 
be  a  provision  giving  boards  of  directors  the  right  to  expend  a  limited  amount 
of  money  apportioned  to  a  district  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  thought  by 
them  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  It  is  proper  to  guard  the 
public  funds  of  &  district  in  every  way  possible,  and  restrict  their  use  ex- 
clusively to  the  school;  but  the  present  law  bearing  on  this  point  limits  the 
privileges  of  the  board  too  much  in  this  respect.  It  gives  a  board  no  discre- 
tion a*s  to  the  manner  in  which  any  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended; 'It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  each  year  that  city  schools 
a,nd  country  schools  cannot  be  operated  to  the  best  interests  of  both  under 
%he  same  law.  The  board  of  directors  in  a  city  of  five  thousand  or  more  in^ 
habitants  should  have  practical  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools 
in  such  city.  It  would  then  be  possible  for  different  communities  to  fashion 
^hool  work  according  to  their  own  special  needs,  and  in  accordance  with 
conditions  ,a8  they  may  change  from  time  to  time.  Legislation  should  be 
had  accordingly. 

STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

•  The  manual  of  the  "state  course  of  studies  is  followed  by  teachers  in  the 
ijountry  schools  in  Multnomah  County,  as  far  as  practicable.  In  introducing 
the  same,'  no  radical  changes  from  previous  methods  were  made.  Former 
work  was  gradually  blended  into  the  state  course.  In  the  present  status  of 
educational  development  in  Oregon,  a  state  course  of  study  should  be  flex- 
ible, and  mainly  suggestive  to  teachers  ih  its  nature.  The  present  manual 
Will  prove  beneficial,  if  followed  by  teachers  substantially  as  a  guide  in  their 
work.  •  Some,  however,  who  may  be  unwisely  enthusiastic,  may  attempt  to 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  grading  country  schools  after  a  city  system.  If  this 
matter  is  undertaken,  most  country  schools  will  suffer  in  consequence.  Close 
gradation  is  advantageous  in  a  system  where  it  may  be  done  with  a  certainty 
that  predetermined  plans  will  be  carried  out.  This  is  not  possible  in  country 
schools*  as  a  general  rule,  on  account  of  their  varying  conditions.  For  this 
reason  they  cannot  safely  be  made  to  pattern  after  those  of  a  city.  The  work 
done  in  country  schools,  however,  need  not  be  any  the  less  thorough. 
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TILLAMOOK  COUNTY. 

G.  B.  Lamb,  Superintendbst. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

One  of  the  many  difficult  problems  that  must  be  solved  by  the  oonsoien' 
tious  county  superintendent  is  the  arranagement  of  the  program  for  the 
annual  institute.  The  chief  obstacle  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  time  is  so 
short  (usually  not  exceeding  three  days)  in  which  to  do  the  large  amount  of 
work  that  seems  necessary.  Hence  arises  the  tendency  to  not  plan  any  sys- 
tematic work,  but  fill  the  program  with  talks  and  long  papers  from  the  older 
teachers;  all  of  which  are  very  ^^ood  and  instructive,  but  the  young  teacher 
from  the  remote  country  school  is  likely  to  feel  that  she  has  no  part  to  take, 
further  than  to  listen  and  absorb  all  that  may  De  said.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  wrong.  Every  teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  that  she  is  directly  roRpon- 
sible  for  some  definite  part  of  the  work.  Our  experience  in  thlB  county  has 
been  that,  no  matter  how  short  the  institute  session  may  be,  some  definite 
oourse  of  instruction  in  certain  lines  should  be  arranged.  To  do  this,  com- 
petent instructors  should  be  employed,  and  the  teachers  held  responsible  for 
discussions  of  the  work  given  and  study  of  the  same.  In  this  manner  a 
more  limited  scope  may  be  covered,  but  the  benefit  derived  therefrom  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  such  a  course.  For  the  coming  institute  the  work  is  being 
planned  to  meet  the  especial  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers — such 
needs  as  have  been  most  strongly  impressed  upon  us  in  our  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  institute  fund  is  inadequate  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institute,  hence  to  meet  this  deficiency  a  voluntary  oontribo- 
tion  of  one  dollar  per  teacher  is  called  for,  which  request  is  heartily  re- 
sponded to.  Teachers  are  more  prompt  and  willing  to  attend  the  annual 
institute  than  formerly,  and  look  forward  to  it  with  expectancy. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  most  of  the  schools  of  this  county  being  spring  and  snmmor  tenuB  of 
from  three  to  eight  months,  our  local  institute  work  is  planned  from  April 
to  October.  For  convenience,  the  county  is  divided  into  four  divisioiM;  each 
division  under  a  local  manager  meets  once  each  month,  but'  no  two  meeting 
the  same  week.  This  arrangement  gives  the  county  superintendent  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  every  month,  by  which 
method  he  is  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational  work. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  the  schools  were  strictly  graded  aocoiding 
to  the  state  course  of  study.  At  first  a  small  amount  of  opposivion  was 
brought  to  bear  by  patrons  who  wanted  no  innovation.    But  that  speedily 

S asses  away  when  properly  explained,  and  now  really  excellent  work  is  being 
one  by  those  very  schools.  The  course  should  be  followed  very  closely  in 
all  country  schools,  and  far  better  results  will  be  obtained.  The  chief  im- 
pediment arises  within  the  teachers  themselves,  from  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  give  it  a  careful  study,  and  consequently  are  ignorant  of  its  plana.  Bui 
the  coming  year  brings  a  more  favorable  indication  that  the  work  will  be 
more  successful. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  law  governing  examinations  severely  criticised. 
While  it  may  be  defective  in  some  respects,  it  is  really  quite  strong.  The 
responsibility  of  administration  lies  with  the  County  Board  of  Examiners, 
and,  if  strictly  followed,  is  sufficiently  severe.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
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ent  board  to  be  very  strict  in  the  grading  of  papers.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
course  that  the  undesirable  class  of  non-professional,  who  never  make  any 
professional  growth,  can  be  reached.  They  must  ^iire  room  to  the  active, 
progressive  teacher.  In  this  way  it  will  mean  something  to  hold  a  high- 
grade  paper,  and  our  schools  will  be  better  for  it. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  most  of  the  schools  the  attendance  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  while 
in  some  instances  it  is  very  poor,  [t  will  be  noticed  in  such  exceptions  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be.  In  such  case 
there  is  a  tendency  ''to  keep  the  child  at  home*'  on  almost  any  pet^  pretext. 
This  hinders  the  work  of  the  child  as  well  as  that  of  the  school.  The  parent 
does  not  always  realize  how  much  the  cshild  loses  or  the  reg^arity  of  the 
school  is  interrupted  by  such  negligence;  hence  a  little  tact  exercised  by  the 
teacher,  and  a  few  friendly  calls,  will  usually  regulate  such  matters.  During 
the  year  ending  March  6, 1899,  of  the  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  children  of  school  age,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  This  does  not  include  those  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  years,  or  those  enrolled  in  private  schools. 

CHANGE  OF  TEACHEBS. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  general  advancement  of  the  country  school 
has  been  the  weak,  short-sighted  policy  of  constantly  changinc^  teachers. 
Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no  regularity  or  uniformity  of  work  from 
year  to  year.  The  best  resiilts  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  same  plan  be 
followed  for  a  term  of  years;  i.  e.,  the  same  general  plan.  The  teacher  be- 
comes acquainted  and  can  accomplish  many  things  a  stranger  could  not.  The 
pernicious  practice  of  discharging  a  teacher  because  of  some  personal  en- 
mity cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  A  broad-minded  school  board  will 
not  be  guilty  of  discharging  a  teacher  because  of  some  particular  political 
or  religious  belief.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  in  our  schools  such  a  practice 
ift  not  so  prevalent. 

HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Tillamook  high  school,  in  connection  with  the  public  school,  gives 
the  only  free  high  school  course  in  the  county.  The  course  of  study  is,  in 
the  main,  as  planned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Good,  strong  work 
ift  being  done  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mrs.  £.  T.  Allen.  The  first  class 
will  graduate  in  June,  1900. 

The  St.  Alphonsus  Academy,  a  private  institution  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Tillamook  City,  is  an  ably  conducted 
school,  giving  an  excellent  academic  course.  Additions  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time. 

The  facilities  for  high  school  work  in  Tillamook  are  excellent^  and  stu- 
dents need  not  go  away  for  high  school  and  academic  courses. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  advancing  and  patrons  are  demanding 
a  more  thorough  preparation  of  the  teachers.  The  county  being  so  large, 
the  work  of  the  county  superintendent  is  somewhat  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  much  that  must  be  done.  On  the  whole,  the  educational  outlook  of 
this  county  is  encouraging.  We  are  now  able  to  secure  better  teachers.  As 
the  county  is  settled  the  enrollment  increases  and  the  average  length  of  the 
school  year  is  lengthened.  The  state  course  of  study  is  bringing  about  uni- 
formity of  work,  which  tends  to  the  steady  advancement  of  me  schools. 
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UMATILLA    COUNTY. 

J.  F.  NOWLIN,  SUPKRINTKNDEKT. 
GENERAL  CONDITION. 

While  there  is  yet  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  schools  of  Umatilla 
Ck)unty,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  their  condition  indicates  a  gradual  im- 
provement along  progressive  lines.  In  a  few  years'  time  the  average  school 
year  has  grown  from  three  and  one-half  months  to  six  and  one-third  months 
In  many  districts  the  thirty  and  thirty-five  dollar  teachers  have  given  place 
to  those  who  receive  fifty,  fifty-five  and  in  a  few  instances  as  high  as  sixtj 
dollars  per  month.  School  boards  are  beginning  to  ask  for  competent  teach- 
ers Instead  of  cheap  ones,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  teachers  of  this 
county  are  the  peers  of  any  in  Oregon. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

•We  find  the  new  school  course  of  study  a  great  aid  in  school  work.  It  has 
been  introduced  and  adopted  in  both  city  and  country  schools  in  this  county; 
and,  while  it  has  met  with  some  opposition  and  considerable  criticism,  I  feel 
sure,  with  some  little  revision,  that  it  can  and  will  be  the  means  of  putting 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  on  one  common  basis,  and  give  us  a  graded 
and  uniform  system  such  as  we  have  felt  the  need  of  for  many  years.  How- 
ever, I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  competent  public  school  men  he 
appointed  to  revise  the  school  course  and  correct  a  number  of  errors  which 
it  contains,  and  also  make  a  few  additions  that  have  been  left  out;  and  this 
should  be  done,  if  possible,  before  the  beginning  of  another  school  year. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

In  regard  to  school  law  legislation,  what  our  last  legislature  did  was  very 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  school  laws  are  yet  weak  and  insuffi- 
(uent  for  the  demands  of  a  progressive  educational  system.  More  power 
should  be  delegated  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
county  school  superintendent  should  have  more  power,  and  the  district 
school  board  should  have  more  power.  The  state  superintendent  should 
have  authority  to  demand  more  from  the  county  superintendents ;  they,  in 
turn,  ^ould  demand  more  from  the  district  boards ;  and  they  should  be  em- 
powered and  required  to  demand  more  of  the  school  patrons  in  the  matter 
of  attendance,  school  grounds,  apparatus,  library,  blackboard,  desks,  etc; 
and  a  forfeiture  of  school  funds  should  be  the  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty. 

EXAMINATION. 

In  our  teachers'  examinations  in  this  county  we  have  many  failures.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  api)licant8  fail  to  get  certificates.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple :  the  members  of  the  county  lx)ard  are  required  to  grade  examina- 
tion papers  strictly  on  their  merit,  and  we  never  strive  to  enhance  our  pei^ 
sona!  popularity  by  passing  applicants  who  are  not  qualified  educatiooiaUjr 
and  otherwise  to  enter  the  school  room. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Our  institutes  are  well  attended,  and  we  spare  no  pains  to  make  them  in- 
teresting and  educational.  The  best  talent  available  is  always  secured,  and 
our  meetings  are  always  fraught  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm.  Our  teach- 
ers, as  a  body,  are  well  equipped  for  their  work,  being  scholarly,  intelligent, 
energetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  schools  are  prospering  under  their  judi- 
cious supervision. 
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UNION  COUNTY. 

E.  E.  Braoo,  Supbbintendent. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Our  last  county  institute  was  held  at  La  Grande,  in  conjunction  with  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association.  Every  teacher 
in  the  county,  excepting  three,  were  present. 

Teachers*  reports  are,  in  mo8t  cases,  carefully  and  correctly  made  out, 
And  sent  to  this  office  promptly. 

TEACHEBS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Under  the  new  law  there  are  not  so  many  applicants,  hut  every  applicant 
is  a  bona  fide  teacher,  or  a  person  who  actually  wants  to  teach,  and  not  hoys 
and  girls  who  just  want  to  see  what  kind  of  an  examination  they  can  pass. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  this  county  in  the  way  of  fixing  up  old 
houses  and  building  new  ones,  there  being  nine  new  school  houses  built 
during  the  last  year.  Every  district  in  the  county  has  a  school  house  of 
stome  kind.     Most  of  them  are  comfortable  ones. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

While  the  number  of  school  children  of  this  county  has  not  increased,  the 
average  attendance  has  materially  increased. 

AEBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  has  been  observed  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  county. 
Where  it  is  practicable,  trees  have  been  planted  and  yards  made  pleasanter 
generally;  and  in  other  districts  where  this  can  not  be  done,  the  afternoon 
is  usually  devoted  to  appropriate  indoor  exercises. 

PERMANENCY  OF  TEACHERS'  WORK. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  teachers  are  in  the  work  permanently,  and 
every  year  the  percentage  is  increasing. 

TEACHERS'  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  have  first  grade  county  certificates 
or  state  papers,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  have  passed  ex- 
aminations that  entitled  them  to  first  grade,  had  they  had  the  required 
49xperience. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

About  one-half  of  the  districts  of  the  county  have  school  libraries  of 
some  kind.  Most  of  them  are  small,  however,  as  this  question  has  not  been 
agitated  in  this  country  until  recently. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

This  day  is  generally  observed.  In  localities  where  it  can  be  done,  two 
or  more  districts  jointly  observe  it,  and  have  speakers  of  note  when  poe- 
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Bible.    Where  districts  are  remote,  the  day  is  observed  by  teaching  patriot- 
ism,  etc. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

We  hold  nine  or  ten  local  meetings  each  year  at  different  places.  We 
have  a  re^lar  organized  teachers^  association,  and  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  is  usually  good,  and  much  enthusiasm  is  manifested. 

TEACHERS'  RBOISTEBS. 

The  registers  are  usually  kept  correctly,  but  the  register  is  deficient  in 
many  ways.    The  register  does  not  show  what  progress  the  pupils  have  made. 

CLERKS'  REPORTS. 

I  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  different  clerks,  telling  them  just  how 
I  would  like  to  have  the  reports  made  out,  and  nearly  every  report  was 
accurately  made  out. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Teachers,  patrons  and  pupils  are  taking  very  kindly  to  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  oeing  slowly  but  surely  introduced  into  every  school  in  the 
country,  and  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  a  suooess  in  this  eounly. 

DISTRICT  TAX. 

Most  of  the  districts  vote  some  taxes  for  school  purposes,  though  there 
are  some  that  do  not. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
high  order ;  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS; 

La  Grande  and  Union  have  excellent  high  schools.  EUgin  and  Cove  arts 
fully  as  good,  only  they  do  not  do  so  many  years'  work. 

NEEDED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Would  be  glad  to  see  the  school  year  end  June  30  instead  of  the  present 
way ;  then  the  school  year  would  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of 
school.  I  would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  teachers* 
examinations  in  March  and  August  instead  of  April  and  August.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  schools  of  this  county  if  the  Ajjril  apportionment  came  on 
the  third  Monday  instead  of  the  first,  as  there  is  usually  very  little  mon^ 
to  send  out  at  that  time.  In  case  the  school  year  is  not  changed  so  as  to  end 
June  30,  I  would  advise  that  there  be  no  apportionment  in  January. 
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WASCO  COUNTY. 

0.  L.  OiLBEBT,  SUPEBINTENDBNT. 
TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

A  teachers*  normal  institute  for  Wasco  County  and  adjoining  counties  was 
held  at  The  Dalles  in  1896,  beginning  July  13,  and  continued  in  session  four 
weeks.    Each  teacher  in  attendance  contributed  from  $1  to  $2  to  defray  ex- 

KiDses.    Prof.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  Principal  of  Harrison  Street  School,  Port- 
nd;  Principal  John  Gavin,  and  Assistant  Principal  Miss  Melissa  Hill,  were 
the  instructors. 

In  the  sununer  of  1807  another  normal  institute  of  one  month*s  duration 
was  held,  and  each  teacher  contributed  $2.50.  The  instructors  were  Supt 
John  Gavin,  Prof.  J.  S.  Landers,  and  Miss  Melissa  Hill,  all  of  The  Dalles 
schools.  In  addition  to  the  common  school  studies,  all  of  the  higher  branches 
required  in  an  examination  for  an  educational  diploma  or  life  diploma,  ex- 
cepting physical  geography  and  bookkeeping,  were  taught.  Each  institute 
was  followed  by  the  August  examination,  and  the  results  in  obtaining  both 
county  and  state  papers  was  most  gratifying. 

The  annual  teachers'  institute  for  181^8  was  held  in  The  Dalles  high  school 
building,  September  7,  8  and  9.  Professors  Ackerman,  Gavin  and  Landers 
were  the  instructors.  The  afternoon  session  was  given  entirely  to  papers 
prepared  and  read  by  the  teachers,  and  followed  by  discussions  of  the  same. 
The  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  session  was  given  to  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  high  school  building  spoken  of  elsewhere.  Interspersed  with 
music,  the  program  was  as  follows: 

Invocation Rev.  Jompb  De  Forrest 

The  New  Building Dr.  O.  D.  Doane,  Director 

Presentation  of  key 8.  B.  Adams,  Chairman  of  Board 

Acceptance John  Qavln,  City  Superintendent 

Address Prof.  J.  fl.  Ackerman 

BenedlcUon Rev.  J.  H.  Wood 

The  plan  of  the  former  year  was  followed  as  to  program,  with  Pres.  P.  I-^ 
Campbell  of  the  Monmouth  Normal  School,  and  Supt.  J.  S.  Landers,  of  The 
Dalles,  as  instructors.  The  plan  of  instruction  was  oased  upon  the  new  state 
course  of  study,  and  the  result  was  that  practically  every  teacher  followed 
the  state  manual  in  the  schools  of  the  county  for  the  past  year. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Six  meetings  were  held  in  1898  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  At  Tygh 
Valley,  May  7,  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  beautiful  grove,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  people  were  present  from  all  over  the  county. 

Last  year  three  meetings  were  held— one  at  Dufur  and  two  at  Hood  River. 
Nearly  all  of  the  seventeen  teachers  of  The  Dalles  schools,  accompanied  by 
many  others,  were  in  attendance  at  these  meetings,  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome  at  both  places.  Luncheon  was  served  by  the  school  patrons.  Pro- 
fessional courtesy  between  teachers  has  been  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in 
this  county,  and  in  all  the  institute  work  done.  The  teachers  fully  appreciate 
the  services  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Landers  in  taking  charge  of  the  musical  program. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

At  the  annual  teachers'  institute  held  at  The  Dalles,  September,  1808,  the 
question  of  the  need  of  school  libraries  and  supplementary  reading  matter 
in  our  public  schools  was  fully  discussed.    It  was  the  general  consensus  of 
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opiniop  that  the  children  were  illy  supplied  with  good  reading  matter  suit- 
able to  their  grades,  while  the  book  shelves  of  our  stores  are  groaning  under 
their  weight  pi  select  books,  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  alL  A 
circular  letter  was  mailed  to  each  teacher  and  school  officer  from  this  office, 
calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  school  children  in  this  respect,  and  sug- 
gesting some  way  of  raising  funds:  (1)  The  school  board  to  allow  a  reason- 
able sum  from  the  public  school  funds.  (2)  The  teacher  or  pupils  to  solicit 
J$I,  or  a  bound  volume  worth  that  amount,  from  each  school  patron.  (3)  Have 
a  series  of  spelling  matches,  and  chai*ge  an  admission  fee  of  from  five  to  ten 
cents.  (4)  Have  school  entertainments,  and  charge  an  admission  fee  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  * 'Basket  socials"  and  entertainments  seem  to  be 
the  more  popular  way  of  raising  funds,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  net  $30  in 
one  evening  in  a  rural  district;  and  in  one  school,  the  Liberty  District,  $45.50 
was  netted.  The  Dufur  District  secured  $81  at  one  entertainment.  Thirty- 
eight  districts  out  of  sixty- two  now  have  libraries.  Below  are  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  school  libraries,  and  are  printed  and  sent  out  on  '^stickers"  r^idy 
to  paste  in  each  book. 

1.    This  library  is  the  property  of  the  school  district,  and  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

,  2.  The  teacher  shall  be  librarian  while  school  is  in  session,  but  the  board 
shall  appoint  some  responsible  person  to  act  during  vacation. 
:  3.  Any  resident  of  the  district  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  out  books 
as  often  as  desired,  but  are  only  entitled  to  one  book  at  a  time. 
.  4.  An  account  shall  be  opened  with  each  person  receiving  a  book,  show- 
ing date  the  book  was  taken,  when  returned,  in  what  condition,  and  fine  paid, 
if  any. 

5.  No  book  shall  be  kept  longer  than  two  weeks,  but  may  be  renewed 
once. 

6.  One  cent  a  day  will  be  charged  for  books  kept  beyond  the  prescribed 
time,  and  damage  to  books  must  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  injury. 

7.  Books  must  not  be  loaned  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
library. 

8.  Any  person  in  arrears  for  fines  cannot  take  out  another  book  until 
HL'ttlement  is  made. 

9.  Dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  and  all  reference  books  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  school  room. 

SPECIAL.  SCHOOL.  TAX. 

'.  Besides  the  regular  five-mill  tax  levied  by  the  county  court  on  the  assess- 
able property -of  this  county  (oyer  $3,000,000),  the  following  special  taxes 
were  voted  by  the  qualified  voters  of  their  respective  districts: 

I'^OC— Twenty-one  districts  voted  an  average  of  6^r  mills  each. 
.     1><»7— Twepty-two  districts  voted  an  ovorago  of  «  mills  each. 
1^9S— Twenty-one  districts  voted  an  averaf^e  of  =»  mills  each. 
1S99— Twenty-three  districts  voted  an  average  oi  7A  mills  each. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

H.  A.  Ball,  Supebintbndent. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  WORK. 

The  law  supposes  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  general  su- 
pervision over  the  schools  of  the  county ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
Umit  to  the  number  of  schools  that  can  be  effectually  * 'supervised*'  by  one 
person.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  nuinber  is  not 
over  forty.  In  a  county  like  this,  containing  more  than  twice  that  number,, 
it  is  evident  that  supervision  cannot  reach  the  highest  efficiency.  In  order, 
to  be  effectually  supervised  a  school  must  be  visited  frequently.  Aside  from 
this  being  impracticable  in  a  county  like  this,  it  is  impracticable  to  make 
more  than  one  visit  per  year  to  many  of  the  schools.  While  this  one  visit 
may  be  of  great  benefit  and  should  never  be  omitted,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  school  officers,  teachers  and  patrons  can  be  reached  more  effectively  by 
means  of  circulars,  institutes,  and  educational  meetings,  and  through  the' 
press.    I  have,  with  apparently  good  results,  made  use  of  all  these  mediums. 

During  the  year  181^9  I  made  one  hundred  and  nine  official  visits,  traveling 
on  an  average  of  ten  miles  for  each  school  visited  and  spending  on  an  avei> 
age  two  hours  in  each  school.  I  held  eight  local  institutes  and  one  annual 
institute.  In  addition  to  this,  I  kept  my  office  open  on  an  average  three  days' 
each  week.  I  received  the  reports  of  ninety-eight  districts,  made  three  ap- 
portionments of  school  funds,  held  three  teachers'  examinations,  granted 
sixty-five  certificates  and  fifteen  permits,  and  issued  seventy-two  public  school 
diplomas.  While  the  above  does  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  a  superintend- 
ent's duties,  it  embraces  the  principal  of  them,  and  shows  how  many  and 
varied  are  his  functions. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  term  of  office  I  have  held  two  county  institutes 
— one  in  October,  1898,  lasting  three  days,  and  the  other  in  August,  1899,. 
lasting  five  days.  At  each  of  these  meetings  the  attendance  of  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  interest  manifested,  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  county  institute  the  two  most  important  considerations  are 
choice  of  instructors  and  choice  of  time  for  holding  the  institute.  In  regard 
to  the  time  for  holding  the  institute,  the  principal  question  seems  to  be, 
shall  it,  or  shall  it  not,  be  held  during  the  school  term?  Local  considera- 
taons  will  help  to  decide  this.  I  believe  that,  in  this  county,  some  time 
during  the  summer  vacation,  preferably  about  the  first  of  September,  is  best. , 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Monthly  local  institutes,  or  educational  meetings,  have  been  held  in  the 
county  during  the  months  in  which  the  schools  are  generally  in  session.  My 
main  object  in  conducting  these  meetings  has  been  to  bring  the  patrons  into 
oloser  touch  with  the  schools  and  the  teachers  with  one  another.  While 
professional  instruction  of  teachers  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  it  has  been 
made  a  secondary  object.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
X)atrons  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  schools,  and  to  inspire  teachers  with 
a  better  professional  spirit;  to  the  end,  that  they  may  gain  professional  in- 
struction by  the  study  of  educational  literature,  instead  of  attempting  chiefly 
to  give  them  this  instruction  direct.  I  have  found  that  the  success  of  these 
meetings  depends  as  much,  or  more,  on  thorough  advertising,  as  on  excel- 
lence of  program.  I  have  endeavored  to  reach  as  many  different  localities 
as  possible.  It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  both  encouragement  and  gratifi- 
cation, that  I  have  at  all  times  been  accorded  the  most  hearty  support  by 
both  teachers  and  patrons  in  this  branch  of  my  work. 
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TSNUBE  OF  TEA.CHEBS. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  school  alTairs  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  various  boards  of  direct- 
ors to  allow  teachers  a  longer  tenure  in  their  respective  schools.  The  custom 
of  changing  teachers  several  times  a  year,  which  was  once  in  vogue,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  schoola.  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  in  this  county.  Boards  of  directors  quite  gen- 
erally realize  that  their  schools  can  never  reach  the  highest  degree  of  use- 
fulness as  long  as  frequent  changes  of  teachers  are  made.  Teachers  also, 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  wages  and  longer  school  terms,  are  becoming 
better  contented,  and  are  less  prone  to  make  voluntary  changes.  This  fact 
has  also  contributed  to  the  same  desirable  result. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  attendance  at  the  public  schools  falls  far  short  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  much  better  results  could  be  secured  for  the 
same  outlav.  If  greater  regularity  in  this  respect  could  be  secured  I  believe 
there  would  be  a  general  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents, 
school  officers,  teachers  and  parerts,  and  a  preconcerted  movement  that 
this  improvement  may  be  secured.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  here  jusi 
what  percentage  of  the  entire  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  dis- 
trict snould  be  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  percentages 
can  be  depended  upon  in  such  a  matter  as  this.  Just  as  long  as  there  bx^ 
one  or  more  children  in  a  district,  who  should  be  in  the  school,  but  are  not 
the  attendance  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Being  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  good  literature  as  an  educational 
factor,  1  have  encouraged  the  purchase  of  libraries  by  the  schoola  As  a 
result  about  half  of  the  schools  in  the  county  now  have  libraries  of  more  or 
less  pretension.  The  choice  of  books  has,  in  most  cases,  been  left  to  the 
teacher.    Good  selections  have,  in  almost  every  case,  been  made. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  law  were  changed  so  the 
school  year  should  end  in  July  instead  of  March,  as  at  present.  The  wages 
of  teachers  have  increased  materially  in  the  county  during  the  past  year. 
The  average  annual  term  taught  last  year,  per  district,  was  seven  and 
three-fifths  months.  I  believe  the  reports  for  the  present  year  will  show 
that  this  average  has  been  increased. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  new  state  course  of  studies  has  met  with  the  hearty  support  of  the 
teachers  of  this  county.  Boards  of  directors  have  also,  as  a  rule,  given  it 
their  endorsement.  Although,  as  was  naturally  expected,  difficulties  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  met  with  in  introducing  the  course,  they  have  by  no 
means  been  greater  than  was  expected. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  educational  affairs  of  the  county  were 
never  in  better  shape,  and  never  gave  better  promise  of  accomplishing  bene- 
ficent results  than  at  the  present  time. 
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WHEELER  CX)UNTY. 

O.  B.  Miles,  Superintendent. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

It  has  been  a  little  over  a  year  since  the  organization  of  this  county,  and  I 
believe  there  has  been  much  progress  made  in  the  public  schools.  Each  dis- 
trict has  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  state  course  of  study,  and  the  su- 
X)erintendent  sent  to  each  school  oHlcer  and  many  other  patrons  of  the  schools 
A  circular  letter,  giving  information  concerning  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  school  officers  and  other  patrons,  and  urging  that  the  state  course  of 
study  be  strictly  followed. 

ANNUAL  INSTITUTE, 

The  annual  institute  was  held  September  7,  8  and  9.  The  attendance  was 
not  so  good  as  was  expected,  but  those  present  seemed  well  pleased  with  the 
-work  and  went  away  with  new  inspiration.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  few 
holding  state  certificates  were  in  attendance  at  the  institute. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Most  of  the  school  houses  are  very  poor,  some  of  them  unfit  for  use. 
However,  we  have  a  few  that  are  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  school  furni- 
ture usually  compares  favorably  with  the  school  house.  Considerable  use- 
less apparatus  may  be  found  in  several  of  the  houses. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  school  attendance  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  believe  the  course 
of  study  will  prove  a  great  help  in  securing  regular  and  continued  attendance. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  parents  are  taking  more  interest  than  formerly,  so  I  believe  the 
schools  of  Wheeler  County  will  do  more  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past  to  keep  step  with  the  great  procession. 

YAMHILL  COUNTY. 

B.  V.  LiTTLEFIBLD,  bUPEBINTENDENT. 
COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Otu*  county  institutes  are  held  about  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July 
of  each  year.  We  have,  as  a  rule,  three  days  of  work,  the  instruction 
being  done  by  the  lecture  method,  by  instructors  who  are  among  the  promi- 
nent edueators  of  the  state.  Until  this  year  we  have  had  but  little  money 
with  which  to  work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  could  not  secure  the  assistance 
desired.  This  year  we  have  plenty  of  money,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to 
have  our  work  organized  into  classes,  and  the  instruction  to  be  by  the  reci- 
tation plan  instead  of  lectures.  I  believe  a  change  in  the  time  of  holding 
our  annual  meeting  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  us— holding  the  session  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  all 
teachers  are  in  need  of  rest  from  their  year's  labor.  Nearly  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  attend  our  annual  meeting,  the  few  who  do  not  being 
teachers  who  attend  in  other  counties. 
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LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Our  local  institutes  are  held  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  du-riug  the 
school  months.  As  a  rule,  we  have  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  teachers  pres- 
ent. The  prominent  teachers  of  the  county  are  always  in  attendance,  while 
those  who  need  the  help  and  assistance  are  the  ones  who  aheent  themseWes, 
taking  no  interest  or  pride  in  their  professional  work.  Perhaps,  if  our. 
county  roads  were  better,  it  would  be  easier  for  many  more  of  our  teachers 
to  attend  our  local  meetings,  as  the  roads  along  the  foothills  are  so  very  bad 
during  the  winter  months  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  teachers  who  are 
at  work  there  to  attend.  The  work  of  the  local  meetings  is  done  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  who  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
other  than  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sessions.  Were  it  possible  to  create 
a  fund  to  engage  professional  instructors  to  assist  our  local  talent,  I  believe 
we  could  have  better  attendance  and  better  results. 

TEACHERS'   REPORTS. 

The  teacher's  report  of  the  present  is  of  no  practical  value  to  the  county 
superintendent.  A  new  report  blank,  to  use  with  the  new  school  register, 
will  do  much  to  make  the  annual  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  more  complete  ;  the  teacher  to  report  at  the  same  time 
as  the  district  clerk,  which  provision,  I  believe,  is  to  be  made  in  the  future. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  school  buildings  erected  in  this  county  the  past  few  years  are 
much  better  than  those  erected  previous  to  that  time,  special  attention  now 
being  paid  to  ventilation,  light  and  heat.  I  believe  a  work  on  "School 
Building  Architecture,"  with  plans  of  modern  school  buildings,  should  be 
pointed  by  the  state,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction,  and  sent,  ujwn  application,  to  districts  who  are  expecting  to 
build.  This  would  do  much  toward  encouraging  the  erection  of  modern 
school  houses  with  the  expenditure  of  much  less  money  than  is  now  used. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  issued  from  the  state  department  has  been  strictly 
followed  in  this  county  the  past  year,  and  good  results  are  observed  from  ii> 
use.  A  few  teachers  have  had  difficulty  in  grading  their  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  but  this  has  not  been  the  rule.  The  patrons  of  the  school-i 
realize  the  benefits  derived  from  a  good  course  of  study,  and  have  materi- 
ally assisted  in  grading  the  country  schools.  Yamhill  county  has  a  hi^h 
school  in  every  town  and  village,  and  in  many  of  the  country  schools  tlu* 
teachers  are  now  carrying  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  where  they  have  tht* 
time  to  devote  to  that  work.  We  have  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  grade> 
in  our  high  school  coui^ie,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  principals  of 
the  county  and  followed  by  them.  This  course  differs  but  little  from  th^ 
suggestive  course  as  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  eleventh  grade  is  carried  by  only  a  few  schools  of  the  county,  tht* 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  constituting  the  high  school  course  in  most  of  the 
schools.  The  school  attendance  for  the  past  year  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
nearly  all  schools  encountering  the  same  ditticulty.  How  to  remedy  thi> 
fault  is  one  of  the  perplexing  questions  which  I  have  been  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  our  future  work  is  bright.  Our  directors  for  the  most 
part  are  energetic  and  progressive  in  school  work,  and  strive  to  engage 
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teachers  solely  upon  merit;  while,  in  a  few  cases,  pNolitics,  religion  and  other 
outside  influences  have  some  bearings  in  the  selection  of  teachers  regardless 
of  ability.  These  cases  are  rare,  but  as  long  as  we  have  only  a  few  our  work 
will  never  reach  the  high  standard  that  it  should. 

SCHOOL  CLERKS. 

The  school  clerks  are  also  energetic  in  their  work,  and  take  great  care 
in  looking  after  the  finances  of  the  districts. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  passed  at  the  last  legislature  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  law,  and  we  hope  that  the  remainder  of  the  law  will  be  purged  and 
many  new  features  added.  I  .would  recommend,  that  the  school  year  and 
fiscal  year  should  begin  and  end  at  the  same  time;  that  the  mannner  of 
petitioning  for  changes  in  school  district  boundaries  should  be  specified  so 
as  to  permit  changes;  that  the  third  grade  certificate  be  raised  to  a  higher 
per  cent,  average;  that  a  small  amount  of  compensation  be  named  for  dis- 
trict clerks,  according  to  the  amounts  of  money  received  by  the  districts; 
that  the  law  specify  directly  for  what  purposes  school  money  may  be  used; 
that  district  clerks  notify  and  file  copies  of  teachers'  contracts  with  the 
county  sux)erintendent  as  soon  as  contracts  are  made. 
13 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 


I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  statisti- 
cal tables  found  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Great  care  in  their  preparation 
has  been  taken  by  this  department,  and,  through  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
ituperintendents,  teachers,  and  school  ofiBlcers,  they  have  been  made  reason- 
ably reliable,  complete  and  accurate. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  discussion  of  special  features  of  educa- 
tional activity,  which  no  tabulated  statements  can  adequately  represent. 

The  school  legislation  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  1899  has,  in  the  main, 
proven  very  satisfactory  in  its  practical  workings.  It  has  made  the  school 
laws  much  more  harmonious  and  operative;  but  much  legislation  is  still 
needed  to  render  the  school  system  more  symetrical  and  efficient. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  following 
be  considered  as  a  partial  remedy  for  some  of  the  defects  of  our  school  system; 

First — Such  a  change  should  be  made  in  exsisting  laws  as  will  legalize  the 
formation  of  one  district,  or  of  several  districts,  into  a  high  school  district. 
The  statistical  report  of  schools  employing  more  than  two  teachers,  found 
on  pages  42-44,  shaws  that,  even  though  the  law  does  not  specifically  author- 
ize the  formation  of  high  school  districts,  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
many  communities  is  so  much  in  favor  of  providing  increased  home  facilities 
for  higher  education  that  school  boards  have  yielded  to  the  said  demand 
and  made  suitable  provisions  for  such  work.  While  this  work  may  not  be  in 
each  instance  denominated  high  school  work,  yet  it  should  be  so  classed. 
Tbis  growing  demand  for  higher  education  is  one  of  the  hopeful  siffns  of  the 
times,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  encouraged  by  wise  legislation. 

Second— The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  fiscal  school  year  would 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  June.  The  annual 
««*hool  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The  fiscal  year 
now  ends  in  March,  while  most  of  the  schools  close  in  June.  Were  the  law 
changed  so  that  the  fiscal  year  and  the  school  year  might  close  at  nearly  the 
aamQ  time,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  financial  affairs  of  most  districts 
would  be  more  easily  adjusted;  the  securing  of  statistics  would  be  simplified, 
and  in  many  instances  would  materially  aid  in  the  employment  of  teachers. 

Third — Provision  should  be  made  for  securing  more  permanently  the 
tenure  of  the  teacher's  position.  As  we  view  the  matter,  no  one  thing  at 
^the  present  time  affects  our  prospects  of  securing  a  large  body  of  permanent 
teachers  as  the  impermanency  of  situations.  The  number  of  teachers  who 
are  turned  afloat  at  the  end  of  every  term  and  of  every  year  is  disheartening 
to  the  last  degree.  A  calling  that  demands  such  careful  and  special  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  those  who  enter  it, — that  makes  such  demands  as  to 
character,  ability,  and  previous  success, — that  pays  only  in  part  in  money 
and  in  part  in  certain  intangibles  that  comfort  the  soul  indeed  but  starve  the 
body, — that  such  a  calling  should  add  to  all  this  the  discouraging  and  blast- 
ing quality  of  uncertainty,  is  enough  to  force  out  of  it  all  but  three  classes 
— the  very  rare  few  who  are  at  the  top,  the  missionaries,  and  those  who  can 
do  nothing  else.  The  situation  is  clearly  improving  from  year  to  year,  but 
we  believe  that  better  conditions  would  be  much  more  speedily  realized  if 
the  law  provided  that,  when  a  teacher  has  taught  in  a  district  for  a  given 
time,  such  teacher  shall  not  be  removed  without  cause.  This  law  should  be 
framed  so  as  to  protect  both  teacher  and  district. 

Fourth — Such  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  law  as  will  insure  to  the 
most  isolated  as  well  as  to  the  most  favored  district  in  the  state  a  school  li- 
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brary.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion^  the  time  had 
come  when  special  provision  should  be  made  for  libraries  in  rural  schools. 
To  this  end  each  district  should  be  required  to  levy  a  fraction  of  a  mill  for 
library  purposes,  said  levy  to  be  laid  and  collected  as  are  other  taxes.  No 
more  important  move  toward  improving  our  public  schools  is  at  present  un- 
der discussion.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the  teacher  in  his  endeavors  to 
get  his  pupils  to  read  something  worth  reading  would  in  great  measure  be 
removed  by  the  operation  of  such  a  law.  To  teach  the  art  of  getting  de- 
sired information  out  of  books;  to  give  a  deeper  sense  of  the  breadth,  sig- 
nificance and  relation  of  what  is  learned  at  school,  which  is  to  be  aoquir^ 
only  by  contact  with  various  authorities;  to  train  the  children  for  the  great 
work  of  educating  themselves — all  this  becomes  possible  when  a  library  is 
easily  accessible  to  their  use.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  done 
much  during  the  last  two  years  in  securing  libraries.  They  have  aooom- 
plished  this  m  many  ways.  One  has  raised  funds  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
patrons  of  the  school;  another  has  arranged  for  the  exchange  of  reading 
matter  brought  from  the  homes  of  the  pupils;  another  has  arranged  for  en- 
tertainments. While  much  has  been  accomplished  by  these  various  plans, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  body  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  no  access 
to  any  suitable  reading  matter  except  that  furnished  by  the  school  reader; 
hence  comes  the  necessity  of  making  such  provision  for  library  purposes  as 
will  bring  within  reach  of  the  poorest  child  in  the  state  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  writers. 

Fifth — A  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the  com- 
mon school  fund.  The  present  law  provides  that  the  common  school  fund 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  of  the  state  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  district  between  four  and  twenty  years  of 
age.  The  defects  in  the  present  law  are:  (1)  Double  enumeration.  There 
is  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  school  clerks  to  enumerate  persons  in 
more  than  one  district.  This  is  done,  not  because  the  clerk  wishes  to  be 
dishonest,  but  because  the  clerk  really  thinks  the  person  belongs  in  his  dis- 
trict. This  leads  to  more  or  less  friction  between  county  superintendents 
and  boards.  (2)  Many  districts  receive  money  for  persons  who  do  not  attend 
school.  (3)  The  people  of  a  district  are  not  required  to  put  forth  any  special 
effort  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  school  funds.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  attendance  should  be  made  the  basis  of  apportionment  in- 
stead of  the  number  of  persons.  A  law  of  this  kind  would  be  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  increased  attendance  and  it  would  also  obviate  the  evil  of  double 
enumeration. 

Sixth— There  should  be  a  law  making  it  mandatory  on  school  boards  to 
use  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  common  school  fund  for  teachers'  salaries,  al- 
lowing the  district  and  school  boards  to  expend  the  remainder  in  such  man- 
ner as,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  district. 

Seventh— There  should  be  a  law  authorizing  school  districts  to  borrow  a 
greater  amount  than  $500,  the  present  limit.  Many  districts  prefer  to  issue 
notes  payable  in  less  than  twenty  years,  the  number  of  years  for  which  bonds 
must  be  issued  under  the  present  law. 

Eighth— There  should  be  a  law  making  it  mandatoi*y  on  school  boards  in 
districts  of  the  second  and  third  class  to  adopt  the  state  course  of  study,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  common  school  fund  on  non- 
compliamce. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  state  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  has  been  steady  and  substantial.  It  has  been  a  period  marked  by  real 
harmony  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The  attendance  at  institutes, 
teachers'  meetings,  and  the  State  Teachers' Association  is  evidence  that  there 
is  a  professional  spirit  permeating  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  state.  It 
is  evident  that  much  thought  and  much  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
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past  two  years  to  common  school  education,  and  the  indications  are  that  this 
will  increase  ratlier  than  diminish.  Careful  and  critical  inouiries  from  school 
officers  relative  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  indicate  tnat  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  trained  teachers — teachers  who  not  only  possess  the 
requirea  academic  training,  but  also  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  work. 

STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  legislature  of  1899  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare 
a  state  course  of  studv  for  grammar  grade  schools.  Such  a  course  of  study 
was  duly  prepared  and  a  copy  of  the  same  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  ebunty 
school  superintendent,  teacher  and  school  board  in  the  state.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  state  superintendent  has  been  in  attendance  at  nearly 
every  county  institute  held  in  th^  state.  At  each  he  has  taken  special  pains 
to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  and  explain  the  workings  of  the  state  course 
of  study.  No  small  interest  in  it  has  been  secured  tlux)ugh  the  agency  of 
teachers^  Institutes.  This  interest  has  been  promoted  through  the  intelligent 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  superintendents  and  leading  teachers  in  the  vari- 
ous counties.  It  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  organizing  their 
schools,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  more  definite  aims.  It  has  inspired 
pupils  to  achievement  by  the  incentive  of  winning  a  diploma  on  completion 
of  the  course,  after  examination  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  uniform  examinations.  Not  a  few  communities  have 
become  interested  in  the  matter  through  public  graduating  exercises  of 
pupils  completing  the  course.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  of 
great  assistance  in  the  organization  and  management  of  a  school — making 
the  work  more  connected  and  progressive,  emphasizing  the  essentials  in 
elementary  work,  and  avoiding  repetition  and  inordinate  attention  to  favorite 
studies  in  all  grades.  This  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  matter.  While  a  course  of  study  is  helpful  to  all  grades  of  teachers, 
it  is  especially  so  to  the  inexperienced,  to  whom  it  is  almost  indispensable. 
While  the  statistics  show  a  commendable  interest  in  the  course  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  yet  the  correspondence  of  this  office  indicates  more  interest  than 
can  be  represented  by  statistical  figures. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

When  the  course  of  study  went  into  operation,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  examination  for  graduates  from  the  course  should  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  department  of  super- 
intendence, at  its  meeting  held  in  Salem,  and  fully  discussed,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  department  requested  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  uniform  examinations.  Acting  upon  this 
reouest,  the  State  Board  of  Education  formulated  such  rules.  The  rules  pro- 
vide for  three  examinations  a  year,  the  questions  to  be  prepared  by  the  county 
superintendents,  distributed  by  the  state  superintendent,  the  examinations 
to  oe  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  in  person,  or  by  some  member 
of  the  school  board  appointed  by  him,  and  the  papers  to  be  examined  by  the 
county  superintendent,  or  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Many  examinations  have  been  conducted  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  many  diplomas  have  been  issued  to  pupils  who  have  successfully 
passed  such  examination.  As  was  anticipated,  wherever  the  course  of  study 
has  been  enthusiastically  introduced  and  followed  by  the  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic examination  by  the  state,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  widespread 
and  general  Interest  on  the  part  of  pupils,  patrons,  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  diplomas  granted  as  a  result  of  the 
uniform  examinations  are  accepted  by  the  high  schools  of  the  state  as  equiva- 
lent to  their  entrance  examinations.  The  Agricultural  College, ,  normal 
schools,  and  many  independent  schools  have  made  like  provisions. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND  STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  1899,  recognizing  that,  under  the  law  then  in 
force,  state  papers  could  be  secured  too  easily,  endeavored  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  passing  a  law  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  issue 
state  papers  to  such  persons,  only,  who  had  passed  the  required  examination 
before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
endeavored  to  follow  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  as  it  understood  it. 
Since  May  20,  1899,  the  day  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Eldu- 
cation  has  issued  twenty-five  state  certificates  and  twelve  state  diplomas,  of 
which  thirteen  state  certificates  and  three  state  diplomas  were  granted  on 
state  papers  from  other  states  of  like  grade  and  kind  as  those  issued  from 
this  state.  The  law  is  quite  generally  approved,  but  has  not  been  in  force  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  prove  its  efficacy  in  elevating  the  standard  of  t^e 
teaching  wonc  of  the  state,  the  great  desideratum  and  for  which  there  is  no 
valid  excuse  for  passing  such  a  law  or  any  other  law  for  the  licensing  of 
teachers.  However,  I  think  the  present  law  works  an  injustice  to  those 
holding  stisite  diplomas  bearing  on  the  face  thereof  an  implied  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  issue  to  the  holder  thereof  a  life  paper  after  six 
years  successful  teaching.  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  the  State  Board  of  Elducation  to  grant  to  such  persons  life  papers. 

In  pursuance  of  Section  13,  School  Laws  of  Oregon,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  appointed  a  committee  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  Pres.  Thomas  M.  Gatch,  Supt  Frank  Rigler,  and 
Supt.  R.  F.  Robinson,  to  examine  the  courses  of  study  of  the  chartered  in- 
stitutions of  the  state  as  might  be  submitted  to  it.  This  committee  met  for 
that  purpose  and  submitted  its  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  With 
said  report  as  a  basis,  the  State  Board  of  Education  resolved  that  the  fol- 
lowing educational  institutions  of  the  state  be  known  as  accredited  institu> 
tions,  and  that  their  graduates,  in  passing  an  examination  before  the  State 
Board  of  Blxaminers  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  vrill  be 
granted  state  certificates  without  further  teaching  experience:  Mount  Angel 
Female  Academy  and  College,  Saint  Mary's  College,  Saint  Francis'  Acad- 
emy and  College,  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  College,  Albany  College,  Mc- 
Minnville  College,  Mount  Angel  College  and  Seminary,  Philomath  CX>llege, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Willamette  University,  Santiam  Academy, 
Radical  College,  Mineral  Springs  College,  Portland  University,  Elkton 
Academy. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recog- 
nized as  an  important  factor  in  our  educational  work:  for  we  may  well  say 
that  as  is  the  county  superintendent  so  are  the  schools  of  his  county.  The 
county  superintendents  of  the  state  have  been  especially  helpful  in  carrying 
out  any  suggestions  this  department  might  offer;  in  arranging  the  county 
institutes  so  that  the  state  superintendent  might  be  present,  thus  enabling 
him  to  visit  each  county  yearly  in  institute  work,  and  to  make  returns  to  the 
office  promptly  and  accurately.  While  there  has  been  efficient  work  done 
by  the  county  departments,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  work  would 
be  much  better  were  their  worth  more  generally  recognized  and  more  lib- 
erally compensated.  On  account  of  the  low  salaries  paid,  and  the  large  ex- 
pense attending  the  visitation  of  schools  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  there  is  really  little  motive  for  active  and  efficient  teachers  to  enter 
upon  or  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  work  of  the  superintend- 
ency.  Many  superintendents  have  teachers  under  them  who  receive  more 
compensation  than  they,  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instances  the  best 
teachers  of  the  county  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent. 
If  supervision  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  very  best  teaching  ability 
in  the  county  should  engage  in  it.    The  change  of  law,  making  the  tenure  of 
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office  of  the  county  superintendent  four  years  instead  of  two,  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  The  law  prescribing  certain  qualifications  for  superin- 
tendents is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  note  the  mani- 
fest disxNwition  to  carefully  scrutinize  candidates'  characters,  scholarship, 
and  aptness  for  the  work.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  points  to  the  time 
when  the  office  of  superintendent  will  be  placed  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  and 
the  selection  made  in  some  other  manner  than  through  a  partisan  nomina- 
ting convention. 

The  work  of  the  state  department  would  be  much  more  effective  if  some 
provision  were  made  by  which  the  state  superintendent  could  hold  an  annual 
convention  of  county  superintendents.  This  would  enable  him  to  unify  his 
work  by  outlining,  exemplifying,  and  discussing  it  with  his  superintendents. 
At  present  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
the  superintendents  owin^  to  the  great  distances  they  have  to  travel  and  the 
mea^emess  of  their  salaries. 

STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  might  secure  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and  the 
uplift  that  might  result  from  the  consciousness  of  co-operation  in  effort,  the 
&«uperintendent  has,  heretofore,  held  an  annual  State  Teachers'  Association. 
For  several  years  the  educators  of  the  state  have  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
association  would  be  much  more  effective  if  it  were  officered  and  controlled 
by  the  teachers,  as  there  would  be  more  individual  responsibility  for  its 
success.  Being  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  idea,  I  suggested  that  the 
ansoclation  be  so  organized.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  as  the  area  of  the 
HtAte  is  so  vast  as  to  practically  exclude  a  great  body  of  the  teachers  from 
attending  the  association  meetings,  no  matter  where  they  might  be  held,  the 
work  be  divided  into  divisions — eastern  and  western.  The  suggestions  were 
adopted,  and,  under  the  new  arrangements,  four  meetings  have  been  held — 
two  in  Eastern  and  two  in  Western  Oregon.  All  of  these  meetings  have 
been  very  successful  and  much  good  was  accomplished  by  them.  The  pro- 
grams were  made  up  from  the  best  teaching  talent  in  this  and  other  states. 
<See  programs  in  the  body  of  this  report). 

TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  normal  and  other  schools  of  the  state 
are  important  factors  in  the  preparation  of  efficient  teachers,  and  are  very 
valuable  in  the  scheme  of  education,  yet  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to 
reach  directly  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  required  to  teach  and 
manage  our  schools.  Their  advantages  must  necessarily,  for  many  years 
hence,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

The  only  agency  as  yet  provided  for  reaching  this  greater  fraction  is  the 
teachers'  institute.  The  day  is  past  when  impractical  notions  and  the  teach- 
ing of  fads  are  tolerated  in  our  best  institutes.  Teachers  now  attend  in- 
stitutes that  they  may  be  under  the  direction  of  able  and  experienced  con- 
ductors, study  and  discuss,  and  participate  in  exemplifying  the  best  methods 
of  study,  recitation  and  instruction;  the  principles  underlying  efficient  or- 
g;vnization,  management  and  discipline ;  the  practicability  and  advantages 
of  continuous  and  progressive  work  in  mixed  schools  represented  by  a  course 
of  study;  the  scope  and  degree  of  the  teachers'  responsibility  as  related  to 
the  school  population,  the  patrons,  the  community  and  the  state. 

In  the  main,  superintendents  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  best  talent 
available  in  their  conductors.  The  efforts  of  the  superintendents  have  been 
rewarded  by  an  increased  attendance  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  institutes  have  been  marked  by  an  awakened  interest  in  teachers, 
and  among  the  communities  where  held.  This  indicates  that  they  will  take 
a  permanent  and  prominent  place  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state« 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  visited  every  county  in  the 
state  but  one  in  institute  work.  In  nearly  all  of  the  counties  he  has  made 
two  visits.  This  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  money, 
but  we  feel  that  the  results  have  justified  the  outlay.  In  counties  having  a 
sufficient  fund  to  employ  conductors  he  has  stayed  but  one  day;  in  others  ne 
has  stayed  two  or  three  days  and  has  done  most  of  the  instructing. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  report,  the  University  of  Oregon  has  been  enjoyincr 
signal  prosperity.  The  university  never  stood  higher  in  public  estimation 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  standard  of  scholarship  now  demanded  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  any  previous  period  in  its  history.  The  preparatory 
department  has  been  abolished,  and  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  are  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  university. 
I  am  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  university 
will  be  organically  connected  with  our  common  school  system.  This  vital 
bond  must  be  the  high  school. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  industrial  age,  and  hence  if  we  wish  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  world's  battle,  our  youth  must  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  these  conditions.  In  my  opinion,  our  schools  will  not  do 
their  best  work  until  they  afford  instruction  in  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
education  of  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of  those  entrusted  to  its  care. 
How  this  may  best  be  done,  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury will  transmit  to  the  twentieth  for  solution.  Perhaps  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  at  the  present  time  more  adequately  equipped  to  take  the 
lead  in  hand  training  than  any  other  institution  of  learning  m  the  state.  The 
greatly  increased  attendance  at  this  school  during  the  last  two  years  would 
indicate  that  work  of  this  nature  is  appreciated  by  our  people.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  manual  training  will  be  thoroughly  grafted  on  the 
American  school  system. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

The  work  of  education  is  no  longer  left  to  novices  destitute  of  any  training- 
except  an  acquaintance  with  the  defective  methods  in  which  they  themselves 
were  taught.  Normal  schools  and  special  courses  in  our  colleges  have  been 
provided.  For  the  large  number  >vho  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  advantages,  short  but  valuable  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in 
connection  with  summer  institutes.  Through  these  several  agencies  the 
great  body  of  teachers  is  made  acquainted  with  sound  educational  principles 
and  approved  methods.  They  are  being  rapidly  elevated  in  their  calling ; 
and,  though  they  have  not  yet  received  the  recognition  and  reward  justly 
due  them,  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  command  public  appreciation. 

The  great  body  of  teachers  are  employed  in  our  country  or  village  schools: 
their  education  is  limited ;  their  means  of  acquiring  special  knowledge  of 
school  work  by  association  with  others  at  their  homes  is  restricted  ;  their 
possession  of  books  and  periodicals  relative  to  teaching  is  inadequate  ;  their 
power  to  train  the  mind  of  a  child  is  undeveloped  and  deficient.  Many  of 
them  are  laboring  under  educational  and  social  disadvantages  little  felt  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  I  know  from  observation  and  experience  what  many 
of  them  have  to  endure  from  the  lack  of  interest  and  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  others.  Nothing  will  ever  quite  succeed  in  making  the  profession  of  the 
district  teacher  as  attractive  as  it  is  important  and  useful.  There  is  no  for- 
tune to  be  won ;  there  is  scarcely  a  reputation  to  be  acquired  in  the  discharge 
of  their  laborious  duties.  Destined  to  see  their  lives  pass  away  in  monoto- 
nous toil,  often  to  encounter  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  ignorance  and 
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prejudice,  they  mutit  become  disheartened,  if  they  do  not  draw  their  courage 
rrcon  sources  other  than  pecuniary  reward  and  personal  ambition.  Such 
teachers  need  help,  they  need  guidance  and  sympathy.  Many  of  these  teach- 
ers are  working  faithfully,  but  with  little  or  no  adequate  idea  of  the  results 
that  should  be  attained  or  the  correct  way  to  reach  them.  They  are  of  a 
necessity  young,  for  in  the  profession  of  teaching  we  cannot  at  present  com- 
mand the  age  that  we  find  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  or  divinity; 
and  many  of  them  are  teaching  to  earn  a  little  spending  money,  or  to  enable 
them  to  reach  a  point  from  which  they  may  step  into  other  means  of  support. 
It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  the  public  mind  that  if  it  is  important  for  those 
who  care  for  the  child's  body,  and  have  charge  of  its  legal  affairs,  to  have  a 
professional  training,  it  is  still  more  important  for  those  who  train  its  mind ; 
and  that  academic  training  prepares  no  better  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
than  it  does  for  those  of  law  or  medicine.  Teaching,  then,  is  not  an  occupa- 
tion to  be  taken  up  by  any  girl  in  her  teens  who  can  read,  write  and  cipher 
in  a  decent  manner.  To  be  a  teacher  requires  a  person  to  xxnsess,  besides 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  the  capacity  to  impart 
the  knowledge,  and  the  capacity  to  stimulate  the  child's  mental  activities ; 
and  this  capacity  can  only  be  developed  by  special  training.  To  develop  thib 
capacity,  normal  schools  have  been  established  where  those  who  propose  fol- 
lowing the  profession  of  teaching  will  find  that  peculiar  technical  instruction 
adapted  to  their  needs.  These  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  sending 
into  the  ranks  trained  and  competent  teachers.  Normal  schools  should  be 
provided  by  law,  and  a  state  appropriation  commensurate  with  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  schools  should  be  made  for  their  support.  But  it  will  cost  so 
much ;  our  taxes  are  heavy  now  ;  the  state  cannot  afford  the  extra  expense. 
When  counting  the  cost  of  public  education,  we  are  to  consider,  not  what  will 
be  the  cost,  but  what  is  needed.  The  state  should  ^^arantee  every  child  a 
good  education,  and  we  have  now  a  great  mass  of  children  who  will,  as  surely 
as  successive  suns  rise,  grow  up  in  ignorance  unless  the  state  itself  looks  out 
for  them.  If  our  institutions  are  to  be  preserved,  we  need  to  take  a  sober 
and  conservative  position  on  this  subject,  unless  we  would  find  out  when  it  is 
too  late  that  we  have  been  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

We  recognize  the  influence  of  eduction  upon  the  individual,  in  the  family, 
the  church,  and  society,  but  do  we  not  often  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
defense  of  the  state?  Education  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  charge  of  polit- 
ical society.  To  education  the  state  must  look  for  trained  patriotic  oitizen- 
ship,  for  the  promotion  of  morals  among  the  people,  and  for  assurance  for 
continued  progress  in  everything  that  is  wise  and  benificent  in  our  present 
civilization.  The  stake  of  the  parent  in  correct  education  is  deep,  but  that 
of  the  state  is  deeper.  The  parent  may  be  dependent  upon  the  child,  the 
state  must  be.  The  destiny  of  our  nation  depends  upon  universal  education; 
the  attainment  of  this  result  depends  wholly  upon  the  high  aims,  right  meth- 
ods, true  principles,  and  real  power  of  educated  train^  teachers;  and  the 
normal  school  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  through  which  such  teachers  can 
be  secured. 

RESULTS. 

The  results  to  be  secured  through  any  or  all  of  our  educational  machinery 
must  be  measured  by  the  actual  everyday  work  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
not  by  statistics,  enthusiasm  at  educational  meetings,  or  school  legislation. 
In  order  that  this  department  might  in  a  measure  gauge  the  results  of  the 
work  being  done  not  only  in  the  city  and  town  schools  but  also  in  the  ruml 
schools,  I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  To  this  end 
I  have  visited  nearly  every  school  room  at  the  following  places :  Baker  City, 
Union,  La  Grande,  Pendleton,  Athena,  Weston,  Milton,  Heppner,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon  City,  Hillsboro,  Forest  Grove,  McMinnville,  Corvallis, 
Salem,  Albany,  Eugene,  Floseburg,  Grants  Pass,  Medford,  and  Ashland. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  a  great  number  of  the  rural 
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sehools  I  selected  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  company 
with  the  county  superintendents  visited  such  schools  unannounced,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  inspect  them  in  their  normal  condition.  Taking  these  sev- 
eral schools  as  typ^  of  the  remaining  schools  of  the  state,  I  was  enabled  to 
judge  quite  accurately  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  done  through- 
out the  state.  Such  visitations  have  given  me  a  much  clearer  insight  into 
the  real  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  state  than  I  could  possibly  have 
secured  in  any  other  way.  Both  in  town  and  rural  schools  I  have  found  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  that  is  very 
commendable,  and  much  of  the  work  very  creditable.  Of  course  we  did 
not  expect  to  find  perfection,  and  hence  were  not  disappointed  at  not  finding 
it,  but  we  trust  that,  as  a  result  of  our  investigations,  ways  and  means  may 
be  suggested  by  which  some  of  the  defects  may  be  remedied.  Superintend- 
ents, patrons,  teachers  and  pupils  were  ever  ready  to  assist  in  every  possible 
manner  in  making  my  visits  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  for  which  I  am 
truly  grateful.  We  feel  that  by  means  of  these  visits  from  time  to  time  the 
Htate  department  has  come  in  much  closer  touch  with  the  real  work  of  the 
schools  than  it  otherwise  could.  The  great  need  of  improvement  is  along 
the  district  school  line.  While  the  city  and  village  schools  have  in  the  last 
fifty  years  materially  advanced,  our  observation  leads  us  to  the  conclusicm 
that  the  district  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  them.  Some  things  needed 
to  advance  the  rural  schools  are :  Teachers  who  are  specially  trained  for 
ungraded  school  work ;  a  greater  permanency,  in  the  teacher's  position,  and 
a  more  systematic  plan  of  work. 

I  have  endeavored  during  my  continuance  in  office  to  carry  out  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  also  to  awaken  aa  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Oregon  who 
have  so  faithfully  aided  me  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  my  office. 
I  Would  also  express  my  thanks  to  my  faithful  co-laborers  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education — the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State — and  also  to  the 
Attorney-General,  for  the  invaluable  services  they  have  rendered  me  in  ttie 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Through  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
all,  we  feel  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  every  department  of 
our  great  educational  work. 

Our  higher  institutes  of  learning  are  enjoying  a  greater  dep«e  of  pros- 
perity than  ever  before.  Our  normal  schools  have  increased  m  efficiency. 
The  state  course  of  study  has  been  extended  to  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
state.  The  institute  work  is  being  thoroughly  systematized.  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  received  state  certificates  after  a  most  thorough  examination. 
A  gratifying  esprit  du  corps  has  been  observable  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  pi^ofession  at  the  institutes  and  in  the  school  room.  A  general  spirit  of 
willingness  has  been  manifested  among  the  people  to  bear  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation for  the  erection  of  new  and  commodious  school  houses,  for  the  repair 
of  old  ones,  and  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  people  of  the  state,  I  commend  all  our  ed- 
ucational interests.  May  they  greatly  profit  by  every  effort  put  forth  in 
their  behalf. 

Re8i>ectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dbpartmbnt  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Salem,  Oregon,  December  31,  1§02.  ) 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
5  of  the  School  Laws  of  Oregon,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  embracing  statistics  and  statistical  sum- 
maries indicating  the  general  conditions  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  for  the  term  ending  June  16,  1902. 

The  statistics  pertaining  to  colleges,  universities,  normal 
schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  close  with  the  term 
ending  July  1,  1902. 

Respectfully^ubmitted. 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT. 

The  report  is  designed  to  embrace  the  following  outline  in- 
dicated in  section  5  of  the  school  laws  : 

1.  The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  and  the  sources  whence  such  moneys  are  raised. 

3.  Amounts  raised  by  county  and  district  taxes,  and  the 
amounts  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  buildings,  furniture,  etc. 

4.  The  series  of  text-books  authorized  by  the  school  law. 

5.  Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  Number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county. 

7.  Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty 
years ;  number  attending  public  schools ;  number  attending 
private  schools  ;  number  not  attending  any  school. 

8.  Statistics  concerning  chartered  educational  institutions 
and  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 

9.  General  educational  information. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— CENSUS  1901-1902. 


/.    Numthr  of  ptr»<n>t  btttceen  four  ftnd  twentg  p«w«  of  ago  rooiding 
iu  tht  comntg  at  timo  of  thU  rrport. 


CbwKjr. 


Totals. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas.... 

Clatsop 

Columbia  .<... 

Cooci 

crrook 

Curry 

Douglas 

GlUlam 

Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk_ 


Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington  -. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


66,088   185,818 


70,815    68,151 


2,104 

1,'2I3 

8,802 

1,014 

1,103 

1,062 

586 

886 

2,732 

568 

876 

516 

2,615 

1,457 

574 

511 

8,880 

621 

8,3a5 

746 

4,016 

844 

12,321 

1,740 

641 

010 

8,187 

8,017 

1,188 

2,404 

2,000 

475 

2,480 


2,0K:^  , 
1,105 
3.670 
1,030  I 
1,058  I 

561  I 

804 

2,634 

611  I 

821  I 

488 

2,538  I 

1,318  I 

400 

466 

8,668 

604 

8,845 

701 

4,870 

874 

12.772 

1,723 

652 

808 

8,045 

2,036 

1,12b 

2,304 

2,651 

430 

2,837 


4,187 
2,488 
7,562 
8,8.53 
2,:i)l 
8,006 
1,147 
600 
5,866 
1,170 
1,607 
1,004 
5,153 
2,775 
1,073 
077 
7,557 
1.225 
6,740 
1,447 
0,705 
1.718 
25,00:) 
8,472 
1,203 
1,722 
6,232 

5,oa3 

2,314 
4,708 
5,551 
014 
4,826 


2,770 

1,201 

3,034 

2,016 

1,2<I0 

1,056 

678 

401 

2,817 

580 

034 

521 

2,521 

1,441 

586 

504 

8,070 

602 

8,40) 

815 

4,801 

875 

18,000 

1,700 

701 

807 

8,063 

2,687 

1,101 

2,482 

2,020 

452 

2,488 


2,602 

1,205 

3,706 

1,080 

1,076 

1,038  ' 

584 

350! 

2,718  : 

500 

880 

488 

2,476 

1,820 

486 

464 

3,776 

628 

8,233 

741 

4,585 

845 

18,776 

1,602 

602 

786 

2,083 

2,471 

1,144 

2,457 

2,744 

478 

2,202 


188,466 


5,871 
2,586 
7,640 

2^3 1*5 
3,804 
1,262 

751 
5,535 
1,188 
1,773 
1,007 
4,007 
2,770 
1,072 

068 
7,755 
1,230 
6,636 
1,556 
0,886 
1,720 
26,875 
8,302 
1,308 
1,683 
6,046 
5.108 


4,030 

5,673 

0.^ 

4,77{> 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— ENROLLMENT. 


Ptrimtarg  ntnttmmu. 


Totals 43,020 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas - 

Clatsop 

Columoia  ._ 

Coos 

Crook 

Ciirry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

josepblne  — 
Klamath  — . 

Lake 

Lane— 


42,365 


783  I 
2,(07 
LOHO 

788  I 
1,306 
346  I 
222 
1,949 
8961 
508 
873 
1,679 
923 


Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  ->. 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


390 
2,629 

a57 
2,470 

622 
2,952 

547 
7,559 
1,200 

370 

576  I 
2,018 
1,954 

795 
1,652  I 
1,946  , 

870 
1,778 


800 

2,557 

1,038 

742 

1,333 

362 

190 

1,865 

894 

471 

20O 

1,860 

867 


373 
2,713 

388 
2,413 

447 
2,830 

573 
7,760 
1,2S?7 

439 

536 
2,094 
1,825 

717 
1,489 
1,862 

352 
1,668 


1,563 
5,164 
2,118 
1,580 


46,873 


708 

412 

8,814 

790 

974 

573 

3,539 

1,790 


768 
5;S42 

745 
4,883 
1,069 
5,772 
1,120 
15,300 
2,427 

809 
1,112 
4,112 
8,779 
1.512 
3.041 
8,808 

r22 
8,446 


1,725 
851 

2,610 

1,106 
792 

1,404 
316 
205 

2,026 
516 
986 
422 

1,046 

1,008 
347 
892 

2,744 
841 

2,476 
491 

2.668 
568 

8,610 

1,168 
8r2 
617 

2,078 

1,909 
701 

1,606 

2,069 
846 

1,840 


46,344 


1,732 
843 

2,444 

1,111 
723 

1.429 
324 
176  I 

1,969 
480 
«7 
317 

1,613  1 

1,064  I 
306 
302 

2,088 
878 

2,460 
466  . 

2,812 
605 

7,986 

1,152 
388 
661 

2,008 

729 
1,894 
1,967 

384 
1,775 


92.217 


3.457 
l.tSM 
4,^ 
2.217 
1.515 
2,<B 
540 
:58l 

996 
1,573 

3.ZVS 

2,152 

ffiS 

754 

5.4*: 

71!» 
4,R» 

957 

5.48U 

1.15» 

1«,«H 

±SS> 

765 
1.1<»' 
4.14« 
3,745 
1,430 
S.19P 
4.0* 

7JJ* 
3.H10 
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STATISTICAL  TABLR- ENROLLMENT— CONTINUED. 


MaU. 
4,481 

OnMtf. 

190t. 

/M». 

FumU. 

4,298 

7V>(al. 

JToltf. 

FtwtaU. 

Tatml. 

Totals 

8,779 

5,174 

5,067 

10,211 

Baker 

149 
262 
287 

98 
446 
263 
122 

35 
295 
120 

80 
138 

90 
188 
118 

20 
341 

56 
188 

57 
143 
123 
208 
2S9 
108 

68 
176 
359 

73 
177 

172 
288 
282 
110 
147 
248 
144 

20 
834 
168 
120 
112 

93 
150 

96 

2se 

84 
192 

47 
144 

92 
208 
213 
131 

53 
140 
275 

69 
179 
256 

63 
156 

321 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clataop 

Columbia  -    - 

116 
194 
175 
66 
131 
68 
24 
208 
80 
55 
163 
M 
60 

121 
210 
1«K 
62 
152 
58 
20 
253 
63 
51 
124 
85 
83 

237 
404 
843 
128 
28:^ 
121 
44 
551 
143 
106 
287 
169 
143 

560 
669 
208 
293 

Cooe 

511 

Crook 

296 

Curry 

Douglas 

Qrant    —  -    . -.— .— - 

55 
629 
288 

Oilllam.    

200 

Harney — — 

250 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

18:^ 

333 
216 

Lake 

Lane —    . 

37 
382 

24 
215 
2 
228 
119 
883 
190 

54 

88 
864 
292 

40 
153 
206 

30 
325 

25 
212 
3 
242 
129 
814 
184 

64 

62 
848 
252 

55 
162 
188 

(S7 
707 

49 
427 
5 
470 
248 
847 
874 
118 
150 
707 
544 

95 
315 

45 
600 

Lincoln.    _. ._«    _.    — _._ 

140 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah                  -  - 

875 
KM 
287 
216 
411 

Polk 

Sherman — 

TUlamook 

UmatlUa - 

Wallowa  "I'lIII'IIIIIZZI        I" 

452 
239 
121 
816 
634 
142 

U'-fuuvt 

356 

Washington 

896             262 

518 

Wheeler-    

47 
148 

110 

Yamhill 

213 

1 

258 

601 

804 

16 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— ENROLLMENT-CONTINUED, 


i.    Number  of  fUfiU  fr«fwe«n  fomr  and  twcmtg  jfmn  «f  a§9tt  rtfitlar. 


Countif. 


Totals . 


Baker 

Benton 

(.*lackama8. 

ClatAop 

ColumDla— , 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

OlUlam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah-. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  ._. 
Umatilla  - 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington  . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


49,4M  I      48,291 


1,498 
896 

2,8«9 

1,255 
854 

1,*?7 
409 
222 

2,247 
407 
5o8 
472 

1,763 
988 
881 
405 

8,028 

;m 


622 
3,180 

628 
7,937 
1,881 

462 

6^1 
2,423 
2,231 

885 
1,697 
2,264 

870 
2,021 


97,745 


1,894 
901 

2,799 

1,206 
804 

1,486 
420 
190 

2,118 
410 
522 
888 

1,945 
950 
847 
352 

2,995 
418 

2,625 
447 

8,062 
670 

8,019 

l,40Ci 
522 
595 

2,482 

2,092 
772 

1,656 

2,026 
852 

1,926 


2,892 
1,800 
5,688 
2,461 
1,658 
2,922 

829 

412 
4,365 

817 
1,080 

860 
8,708 
1,983 

728 

757 
6,023 

794 
5,310 
1,069 
6,242 
1,2») 
15,956 
2,784 

984 
1,229 
4,906 
4,823 
1,607 
8,358 
4,289 

72i 
8,947 


51,009 


1,874 
963 

2,797 

1,007 
938 

1,667 
418 
240 

2,257 
620 


1.760 
1,281 

418 

880 
8»054 

400 
2,656 

648 
2,811 

681 
8,818 
1,407 

469 

640 
2,209 

1,688 

2,821 

890 

LOCK 


49,650' 


1,901 
838 

2,726 

1,104 
870 

1,677 
448 
196 


I 


882 
1,7»7 
1,2M 

862 

878 
8,019 

459 
2,642 

513 
2,966 

6S7 
8,18B 
1,365 

510 

558 


2,111 

798 

l,68o 


KXKtm 


871 
1,981 


3,7:^ 
1^1 

5^%5 

2^1 
l.H« 
3,S44 

m 

4,»50 
1,250 
1,117 

m 

S.«7 

75S 

6,073 

m 

6,301 
1,0S1 
6,7«7 
l^ 

i7,ar 

1,357 
4,462 

l,5r2 

4^ 

781 

3,919 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— ENROLLMENT— CONCLUDED. 


4.    Swmhtr  »/  pupiU  wuttr  tin  yMn  of  a^«  «n  regUttr. 


\- 

Orimtp. 

Mal9. 

1,088 

ftOf. 

/90$. 

1 

Ftmai*. 
1,153 

Total. 

Malt. 

F0maU. 

rotaf. 

i 

Totals 1 

2,241 

916 

1,028 

1,944 

Baker 

09 
21 
40 

7 
17 
21 
16 
16 
53 
18 
35 
28 
26 
38 
18 

8 
100 

5 
71 
17 
52 
41 
26 
24 
25 
80 
51 
51 
27 
28 
68 
14 
83 

68 
27 
50 
11 
15 
24 
12 
8 
70 
16 
88 
87 
32 

:« 

12 

120 
12 
52 
25 
49 
45 
32 
27 
14 
23 
53 
57 
27 
22 
79 
20 
82 

132 
48 
99 
18 
82 
45 
2» 
24 

123 
29 
68 
65 
58 
71 
80 
15 

220 
17 

123 
42 

101 

;86 

Tss 

5o 
'39 

50 
147 
34 

20 
20 
50 

9 
29 
8:^ 
20 

8 
65 
16 
28 
34 
25 
21 

9 

8 
98 

4 
26 
22 
53 
25 
23 
29 
29 
14 
33 
85 
25 
11 
53 

7 
80 

22 
29 
51 

7 

20 
31 
20 

6 
52 
18 
84 
42 
81 
18 

7 

5 
128 

5 
80 
29 
58 
21 
S3 
87 
23 
17 
48 
55 
26 
12 
61 
12 
87 

42 

Benton  -  - - ! 

49 

CtackRiniui  _, .  ,..' 

110 

Clatsop 

t  'oluxuola i 

OfKHI 

16 
49 
61 

CiTPnlr 

40 

Curry 1 

I>ougla8-    ' 

Grant , 

tTllUam 

Hamey ! 

Jackson ' 

Josephine i 

14 
117 
84 
57 
76 
58 
89 

Klamath 1 

lAke ' 

Lane 

Lincoln  

Ltnn _„_, 

Malheur 

16 
18 
226 
9 
56 
51 

Marion  _ __ 

111 

Morrow 

49 

Multnomah ' 

Polk ' 

Hhennan ^ , _i 

Tillamook _.l 

56 
66 
52 
81 

Umatilla  _.. 

81 

IT  nlon 

90 

Wallowa      __ 

51 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 

2> 

114 
19 
67 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— TEACHERS. 


Countf. 


ToUls . 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

ClaUop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

GlUlam 

Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Iiane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah... 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington  . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


l/umk^r  of  (Me*«r«  mn^loycd  4MMrim§  Ou  f  Mr. 


1,066 


78 
16 
16 
17  I 
24 
6! 
82  I 

16  I 
28 

15  1 
86     . 
11  I 

17  I 
10 
66 

7  I 
106, 

10  I 
75 

18  I 
65 
42 
10  I 

8  . 
51  i 

SB  I 

57  I 

16  I 
66i 


2,082 


4,018 


78 
74 

185 
67 
67 
74 
47 
14 

170 
36 
40 
83 

12S 
44 
88 
17 

220 
45 

178 
28 

152 

m 

368 
96 
81 
87 

187 
88 
17 

107 

145 
25 

128 


1,141 


8^ 


101 

97 
268, 

78  I 

78 

91  ' 

71 

20 
252 

52 

66 

48 
IfiO 

55 

60 

27 
286 

52 
279 

S3 
227 

77 
488 
188 

44 

45 
188 
118 

26 
146  I 
202 

40 
180 


28 
86 
76 
16 
18 
19 

1: 

78  I 

1^ 

86  I 

17  ' 

86* 

201 

18 

8  I 

75  I 

9 

117 

12 

56 

46 

10.1 

21 

80: 

82  1 

18 

84  I 
18 

501 


117 

78 
174 

76 

98 

68 

47 
9, 
194  I 

281 

48 

86  < 
162  1 

78 

49 

21 
295 

as 

178 

SO 
206 

78 
896 
lOB 

50 

86 
127 
109 

82 
120 
112 

28 
127 


4,510 


145 
lOM 

91 
111 
jT 
Tl 
17 

gw 

42 

7» 

« 
67 
9 

44 

2» 
42 

271 
» 

452 

1« 
60 

m 

v: 

141 

itf) 

116 
41 
177 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— TEACHERS— Concluded. 


Oomntif. 


Totals 


f7.    yumhtr  »/  t4ath€n  Miptof  cd  te  tkU  owwly  UMm§  «• 


Baker ^ 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Douglas 

Grant    

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath i 

L4ike 

Lane 1 

Lincoln i 

Linn I 

Malheur.. 1 

Marlon I 

Morrow | 

Multnomah 

Sherman i 

Tillamook I 

Umatilla. ; 

Union I 

Wallowa j 

Wasco 1 

Washington 

Wheeler | 

Yamhill i 


788 


51 
10 
18 
12 
13 

3^1 

2I' 
12 
86  I 

4  I 

"Si 

til 

40  I 

18  , 


88' 


2,009 


60 
02 

107 
60 
89 
81 
27 
13 
82 
17 
25 
14 

128 
40 
20 
16 

180 
28 
80 
11 

147 
50 

SS8 
66 
24 
20 

108 
84 
17 
78 
85 


68 


804 


2,428 


3,2^7 


79 
87 
158 
00 
52 

^  I 

40 

17... 
117 
24 
46  I 

26 ; 

150  I 

50 

25 

24  ' 
230, 

82  I 
140; 

15' 
198, 

65 
885 

99 

82 

28 
148 
102 

26 
101 
128 


101 


34  I 
54 

12  I 
7  I 
18  1 
21  I 


451 
13 
19  ' 
18  I 
85i 

11  ' 

49  ' 
5  < 

78  ' 
6 

58| 

12  I 
57  I 
85' 

28! 

18, 

28 
28 

13  I 
80, 


78, 
«2 
106 

8OI 
35 

'Si 

251 

22 
100  1 

40 

42| 

15' 
180, 

25 
122! 

24 
131  I 

57' 
368 

831 

82 

59 

98 

88 

82| 

981 

98 

26 

81 


95 

9H 
160 
00 

87 

48 


169 
:« 
44 
3.> 

185 
4« 
53 
20 

2fi) 
30 

200 
30 

IM 
09 

415 

IIM 
» 
19 

141 

Iltf 
15 

121 

im 
39 
111 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— ATTENDANCE. 


Totals  ... 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas - 


Clatsop 

Columbia 

COOB 

Crook 

Cuny 

Douglas 

Grant 

OlUlam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah-. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington .. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


ftf.    JVwnftcr  o/  fenamt  hetrntm  fvwr  mud  teanfjf  ti^n^  «/  aye 


15,Se4 


494 
116 

1,I«I 
005 
303 
381 
163 
l&l 
395 
80 
295 
106 
8552 
470 
131 
112 
811 
196 
631 
124 
941 
1^ 

3,432 
264 
125 
262 
425 
602 
830 
610 
006 
74 
421 


16,758 


81,582 


496 
121 
888 
6U7 
217 
401 
129 
114 
365 

79 
252 

74 


872 
101 

84 
816 
147 
653 
251 
946 
149 
4,421 
290 
118 
231 
400 
64S 
800 
615 
506 

66 
888 


i  I 


990 
240 

2,002 

1,192 
520 
782 
292 
278 
760 
169 
547 
180 

1,445 
842 
282 
196 

1,627 
348 

1,284 
878 

1,887 
283 

7,853 
554 
238 
498 
825 

1,250 
689 

1,125 

1,202 
140 
801 


16,631 


905 
117 
722 
865 
876 
883 
164 
161 
619 

60 
188 
113 
740 
259 
154 

97 
806 
181 
TOO 
246 
1,000 
117 
8,915 
840 

94 
153 
667 
660 
*800 
697 
575 

79 


16,857 


116 
683 
691 
80C 
364 
107 
164 
499 

76 
878 

72 
760 
204 
142 

89 
668 
143 
651 
201 
899 
115 
4,870 
808 

95 
131 
568 
525 
821 
519 
615 

75 
845 


32,488 


1,508 
238 

1,403 

1,566 
676 
747 
271 
815 

1,118 
180 
56 
185 

1,500 
403 
296 
186 

1,474 
321 

1,871 
447 

1,899 
232 

8,285 
648 
189 
284 

1,130 

1,185 
621 

1,116 

1,190 
154 
708 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— ATTENDANCE— Concluded. 


OMMir. 

t$ot. 

/Mt. 

Totals  .   ... 

64,^.1 

66,779 

Fftkpr                    , .                ., ,.  , 

1,861 

1^ 

4200 

1888 

1046 

1,718 

412 

800 

2,698 

556 

86U 

486 

2,288 

1,211 

406 

319.4 

4,067 

600 

3,451 

601 

4,080 

948 

11,670.2 

1,682 

520 

717 

3,776 

2.574 

1,302 

2,17a 

2,500 

476 

2,458 

2,446 

Benton - - --„^ _,... 

1.199 

dnckftiTiAff.... ....--....„ ...    _— — —__—,-_ --^^. _„_..— -.-._.. 

4.920 

Clataop - - 

rv>1f|Tnl>lA..   ,,  ,.. 

1769 
1.148 

fVym _ _... _.. 

IMd 

r*rnr>k        .    

^ 

Cany  — _ 

POUfflAff.    ,., , .              _,    ,          -,.    .      -     -  , 

390 

2,566 

608 

oniil^m'    - , 

Grant.- _ _    

869 

Harney . . . 

493 

j^itf^knon  - , .     .          -  _     ... 

2.000 

Joeephine 

i;229 

T4^M                    .     .   , „„„„  -_ 

438 
400 

jjane .                        

3,981 

Linn 

Lincoln 

'556 
3,482 

\r<^ih«nr _  .  

74H 

Marlon _ 

3,967 

Morrow . ^.  ,                     . ,  ^     .  .. 

794 

Multnomah. 

Polk  __  _,„._„„      

18,345 
1,754 

flh<^rmAn       _         .  _,    .,             ,.,.,. 

620 

TllliLmook .  . 

854 

Umatilla -_     -_     -                         _               . 

2,644 

Union                               _  ,.            ^  _^    ^  .__  _..     _,. ^  ,^., 

2,897 

Wallowa 

1^229 

Wasco _. 

Washington 

Wheeler _ 

Yamhill _. 

2,181 

2,640 

509 

2,350 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS. 


OmnMt. 

aa.   Jn«aar#/«e*Ml«*. 

t»et. 

t$ot. 

fMt. 

/•M. 

Totals 

2,094 

2.121 

2,066 

2.060 

Baker  _ _ —   — 

89 
60 

120 
88 
87 
75 
41 
27 

120 
86 
48 
28 
88 
44 
29 
20 

166 
60 

120 
82 

115 
44 
68 
66 
28 
47 

107 
77 
42 
68 
96 
81 
87 

66 
60 

120 
86 
66 
76 
41 
28 

127 
86 
44 
29 
88 
44 
80 
20 

167 
68 

117 
36 

114 
46 
58 
66 
82 
48 

107 
69 
49 
72 
97 
29 
87 

89 
60 

120 
87 
57 
75 
41 
26 

120 
85 
48 
28 
81 

57 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columoia 

60 
119 
96 
56 

crookiiirriiiriiiizririiriiiiriiiiiiiiiiiriiii 

75 

88 

Douglas.  _    

121 

GllUam 

Grant 

M 

42 

Harney 

Jackson 

29 
80 

Josephine 

44 

44 

Klamath . 

Lake 

Lane 

29 
19 

164 
49 

120 
82 

116 
44 
66 
65 
28 
47 
99 
77 
89 
65 
97 
28 
86 

30 

19 

101 

Linn  __ 

Malheur _. 

Marion 

Morrow 

60 
U7 

96 
115 

47 

Multnomah 

SB 

Polk 

Sherman  

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa „ 

65 

81 
48 
95 
69 
46 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill- 

69 
95 
27 

86 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS— CONTINUED. 


OOVMtf. 


Totals. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas  .... 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douelas 

Gilliam. 


Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamatb 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn. 


Lincoln 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah-. 

Polk 

Hherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

CJnIon 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washlngrton . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


»4.  JtwHbtr  of  Ugml  iml«rt 
/br  tckod  purposes  Ut 
eouHtg  at  <im«  o/makittf 
thU  report. 


0/ 
inth* 


I90t. 


1,7S0  1 

1,820 

4,280 

1,183 

1,264 

1,906 

1,062 


622 
1,155 

873 
2,215 
1,667 

760 

647 
4,206 

823 
3,000 

767 
5,186 

940 
8,144 
2,296 

890 

853 
8,760 
2,665 
1,218 
2,662 
2,956 

565 
3,173 


#M». 


I 


85,146  j 


2.102 


1,729 

46 

1,250 

60 

6,524 

122 

1,805 

43 

1,856 

58 

1,788 

74 

986 

42 

467 

18 

8,051 

120 

700 

83 

1,162 

41 

892 

28 

2,460 

80 

1.800 

44 

713 

27 

528 

19 

4,548 

162 

665 

48 

8,960 

123 

m 

80 

5,168 

119 

1,119 

44 

22,280 

94 

2,200 

65 

849 

28 

716 

47 

2,689 
2,581 

102 

78 

1,242 

39 

2,778 

68 

2,968 

89 

653 

28 

3,078 

83 

2,125 


56 
60 

122 
41 
57 
75 
37 
20 

126 
88 
41 
29 
80 
44 
80 
19 

166 
51 

118 
32 

122 
44 
95 
65 
80 
48 

100 
61 
46 
71 
89 
28 
89 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS— CONTINUED. 


;  M.  Jhmber  of  mAmIAomm* 


tr.    A9mm§m     mmmhrr    ^ 


Clnifitir. 


Totals  ... 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas.. 

Clatsop 

Columbia  _.. 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine ... 

Klamath 

lAke 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 
Polk. 


79 


Hherman 

Tillamook  — 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington . 
Wheeler. 


Yamhill 


94 


197  JB» 


6.46 
8.69 
6.6 

h3S9k 

6.08 

6.6 

4.8 

9.4 

5.6 

6 

4.6 

6.6 

4.6 

6.1 

6.04 

6.8 

6.S 

8.8 

6.8 

6.1 

7.18 

&9 

8.6 

6.8 

6.6 

6.WH 
7 

6l6 
4.6 
7.5 


288.43 


6.6 
7 

7.4 
7 

64 
7.6 
6 

%» 
6.6 
7 

&5 
&6 
7 

6l4 
&8 
7-5 
7.35 
&6 
8.75 
6J& 
8.48 
6.8 
HLSS 
&6 
7.6 
6.4 
6Ji 
7.5 
6 

9.6 
%A 
6 
9 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS— CONTINUED. 


Countf. 


t«.    ffumhtr  of  tekooU  via-  \   ^      .  ,       ,^    ^  , 

Ued  during  th4  ptM-  kg  the  '  "'  j"**^^?  '•^i*5L**** 
omniy  tM^emUtndna.         ,         «««>««4l  to  tMh  visU. 


Totals - 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop fc 1 

Colambla 

Cooe 

Cook 

Cnnry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion -. 

Morrow ; 

Multnomah 

Polk 

.Sherman 

Tillamook 

UmaUlla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

YamhUl 


1,888 


117 
75 
40 
62 

78 
7 
17 


27 
2B 
81 
70 
28 
27 
86  I 
88 
106  I 

8  : 

891 
00 

102  , 
53  ; 

99 
120 
39 
03 
80 
20 
70 


k.  m. 
2  17 


50 
165 
80 
40 
53 
80 

ao 

18 

94 

27 

42 

24 
100 

41 

29 

21 
112; 

44  I 
100  I 

88 
108 

50 : 

145 

88 

48 

07 
100 

05 

42 

101 
17  . 
75 


2 

I    1 

5       i 

2 
8 
3 


8 

r- 

1 
1 


2  6 


2 
2 


1 
2  • 


h 

1 
1 
1V4 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS— CONTINUED. 


Oountg. 


9.    Numbtr  of  miUa  «r«»-  j  ,,      «■ »._  .,  ,.,,„f„  ^ 

oj^ctut  siinva  aHraiy  tM€  oomil*  clurtetf  iMs  vm 


Totals . 


48,008] 


«7.2I8I 


85 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

DoufiTlas 

Qrant 

Giniam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln  

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington  . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


1 


2,000 
l,fiOO 
850 
902 
1,000 
107 
890 
600 

"moo" 

1,800 

8,500 

2,010 

1,200 

620 

2,186 

868 

1,600 

25 

900 

700 

1,600 

860 

600 

920 

5,000 

8,U00 

2,000 

8,800 

1,000 

720 

950 


1,180 
2,000 
1,600 

500 

1,220 

1,000 

00 

800 
1,600 

686 

400 
1360 
8,SQ0 
2,180 

800 

975 
8,167 
1,160 
1,860 

600 
1.000 

600 
1,600 
1,000 

500 

900 
6,000 
2,000 
2,600 
8,000 
1,200 

600 
1,120 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— MISCELLANEOUS— CONCLUDED. 


ammy. 

If.    J»kM»«r 

0/  loeai  liu«- 

IfllMCMMMly 

1901, 

fMf. 

Totals 

96 

117 

Baker _ 

2 

B4*nton  . , _ ...„-  .  . 

g 

4 

(Tlackamaff  -  . -- - -r                         -.     r. 

7 

Clataop- 

folamibia    _    

(Vtnn         _      _     __    ___      __    _           ___      _                      _  

1 

<7mrtk .- .                          

2 

Curry    .-. ^  ..^, ,..      ,      . 

Oongia*. -,.,  ^^^.    .._ 

8 

Grant ... 

ainii^Tn    „  ,.     

_ 

Harney - 

Jackaon 

Josephine _ - _,. .  ,     .. 

KiAmMli    -       ,      ...  .  .   ,      „  ., 

^eeoe 

lAke___ ._      , .    . 

8 

Lane.    >-    -  - 

4 

I«1ncoIn  .  . ,         ...       .          ,,^,    ^„^^^,.,, 

3 

TJnn 

8 

Malhenr 

Marion    ___,  ,     _  ^ .. 

6 

1 
8 

4 

MrtlTOW ^        ^__. 

8 

Multnomah ^ ^             ^^  -     ^^^  ^ 

3 

Polk - 

4 

Sherman _ 

Tillamook .    

3 
8 

UmaUlla 

80 

Union 

9 

Wallowa    __ .               .           

4 

\l''fljino_ 

8 

Waablngton 

5 

\irh«eier__  ^___„  _    

Vamhill    _    ___                     .     _    . 

3 

34 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— LIBRARIES. 


Omntf. 


ntiU  nvmher  of  Utrarg 
books  on  hand. 


Totals . 


Baker 

Benton 

CUickama8., 

Clatsop 

Columbia  .. 
Coos. 


('rook 

Curry 

Douglas  — 

Grant 

OllUam 

Harney 

JaekHon 

Joseph!  ne - 
Klamath-. 

Lake 

Lane. 


Llneoln  

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah. - 
Polk. 


Sherman 

TllIumo<jk  ... 

Umatilla 

Union    

Wallowa 

Wawo 

Washington. 

Wheeler- 

Yamhill 


d5,86H  I 


*4.    Totmt  tntmhtr  of  Mrort 


56,606| 


8,565 


400 
425  I 

1,978. 

1,200 
<K7 
H84  i 
852  , 


1,805 

5e2  ' 
8,109 
1.650 
74o  i 
421  ! 
414 


71«  ' 
288 
207  ; 
121  , 
2,376 


1,246  , 
774 


206 


2,3»4 

»78 

11,782 

1,808 
241 
310 

3,048 

1,674 
100 

2,3« 
588  I 


85:3 


250! 
2,500  1 
1,000  I. 

767 

-ma  . 

3,250 
224   . 

I,8tf7 

111 
8,388 

881 
13,037 
3,250 

719 

458 
4,198 

473  ' 
8,168 
1,400, 

137  I, 
833 


150 
2»1 
100 
laj 
31 
339 


505 
58 
58 
60 

800 


50  J 


260 

1.66i 

16L' 

31  ' 

1,977 

552 

75 

542 


15,821 


90 


l,4(ft 

l.V. 

lOU 

4> 

♦5f»» 

Hit 

ITI 

2.  IT'. 

70 
4\*^ 

.\Z 
2,IVi 
1,141 

»^ 

UN 

717 
l.« 

^1 
l'»T 
24i» 
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ssgs 
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2=:Sg8t: 


2gSS2 


ss 
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M     ip^P^ 


I   3 

P 


2^55  •: 


-<  CO  -f  QC  t'-  «o 


lo-icc-f-^ 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS— CONCLUDED. 


ammt9. 

rr.    Nwrnkmr  ^  pritmtt 

M.    WmmAm  9f  iwtH 

1901. 

199». 

1901. 

fooa. 

Totals - 

188 

109 

404 

819.1 

Baker  _.    - - 

1 

2 
8 

8 

18 
8 
3 

4 
8 
8 

10 

'          1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

8 

10 
6 
11^ 

4 

18 
9 
16 

21 

9 

Benton 

Clatsop 

Colombia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry    » ___—.—    — — - - 

9 

Douglas 

Gilliam                                              II            """ 

2 

3 

Harney     ..... _..._____. — 

Jackson 

Josephine             ...—.-.     — . . 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 

2 
8 
2 

2 

4 
8 
4 

11 

1 

n 

2 
8 
8 

10 

1 
1 
6 
8 

0 
16 

10 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln    .  _..__—--_— .  - -  ,^    -     ^ 

14 

Linn .    

2 

4 

1 
21 
2 
2 
2 
6 
11 
8 
11 
4 
7 

9 

Malheur 

17 

Marion                  —        -        -    .  _..——..._ 

9 

Morrow 

Multnomah — 

Polk.  -- 

Sherman .    —  ....     ...     . .... — 

8 
9 

•L. 

11 
86 
44 
10 
46 
% 
20^ 

2 

9.6^ 
19 

8.6- 

Tillamook 

Umatilla         - 

12 

Union 

Wallowa     

5 

1 
2 
6 
8 

16 
S 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

10 
St 

8 

Yamhill               ,  ... .       .    . 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— CASH  ON  HAND. 


Catk  on  hand  at  Mm«  of 


Oountf/ 


Totals. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

i'oos 

Crook 

Cany 

Donglas 

<JiUIam 

<irant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

L.ane 

Lincoln 

Liinn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah  -. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

UmaUlla 

Union 

Wallowa 

^"asco 

Washlnfl^ton.. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


tMH. 

tfOi. 

$  129,617  87 

9  184,916  89 

1  S   6,578  45 

9   5,179  61 

2,380  03 

3,124  62 

3,785  50 

8,526  14 

;    4,227  32 

1,656  21 

970  68 

989  19 

2,175  13 

2,269  76 

j    3,808  65 

4,372  37 

1     639  50 

684  63 

7,054  75 

6,126  64 

1,805  02 

142  05 

1,547  79 

3,587  91 

t     258  92 

749  16 

i    5,981  35 

16,465  10 

870  31 

938  77 

1      487  32 

901  30 

,    2,178  10 

277  81 

4,215  47 

4,131  26 

1,481  74 
15,620  56 

1,480  21 
10.178  51 

394  65 

1,W8  57 

7,854  06 

12,088  50 

3,257  41 

3,778  86 

7,878  22 

13,186  36 

2,896  36 

5,585  13 

3,626  11 

5,618  VI 

1,808  93 

2,160  88 

12,014  99 

5,589  51 

2,255  45 

2,786  90 

1,179  85 

759  80 

5,064  17 

4,632  15 

8,978  55 

1,952  82 

2,688  70 

1,69155 

9,870  74 

7,727  18 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS. 


Totals  . 


Baker 

Benton .. 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry— 

Douglas 

Grant  

OllUam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln.. 

Linn 

Malheur. 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah.. 

Polk- -. 

Sherman 

Tillamook  ... 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


Ommlf. 


lurtrf^nm  dUtrict  (mx. 


S  382,&I2M 


11,679  88 
2,488  54 
14,118  09 
17,497  89 
4,2^43 
8,001  28 
1,191  18 


8,817  76 
2,159  88 
8,809  06 
1,425  09 

18,292  87 
5,274  94 
1,845  08 
1,M8  09 

10,768  62 
1,672  91 
9,172  40 
2,891  85 

20,618  90 
8,066  54 
149,587  37 
4,784  79 
8,668  16 
6,466  68 

17,596  51 

18,727  88 
4,2r2  18 

15,496  77 
8,052  96 
1,429  77 
6,556  71 


I 


S  776,868  18    f  619,933  22  ]  1 1,098.100  19 


36,114  29  '  I 
5,666  28  I 

28,721  85  I 

44,776  89  , 
8,326  00  ! 

12,702  66 
2,018  58  , 


19,501  75 
5,530  03  I 
5,185  81  I 
5,267  91  I 
16,K78  97 
10,553  19  I 
4,832  09 
4451 


3,166  88  ; 
28,588  49 

6,904  85 

46,443  56 

14,599  42  ' 

274,861  60  I 

6,968*^ 
10,922  76 
11,307  73 
88,990  74  I 
88,859  40) 

7,294  TO 
33,494  57 
13,668  02 

8,422  14 
10,227  72 


11,967  87  I  \ 
14,527  90 
24,136  17  I 
12,540  58 

7,669  85 
14,857  40  I 

7,913  28  , 

2,434  01  I 
'JA^^l  62 

4,684  59 
11,588  92  I 
ll,7tt2  37 
16,452  00! 

5,660  78; 

8,017  80  I 

7,842  78, 
26,381  21  I 

3,112  80  > 
30,117  20  i 

7,432  60  I 
88,188  60 
10,315  48  . 
169,427  43 
20,106  68  ' 

6,561  51  I 

4,621  58  I 
30,660  85  I 
15,785  20 

4,781  81  > 
19,160  30 
16,368  98 

4,272  36  I 
27,6({5  65 


29,1H2  4J 
21,74:<  07 
28,027  «:> 
26,311  57 

16.7:15  »; 

»,!♦<  7J 
16,401  TH 

S4JD  y*} 
»7,7Wr 

ft^l  30 
14,412  40 
14,891  K! 
*i,67«  To 
10,H(£!ft» 

ao^  :•') 

14.4«^  T* 
44,528  49 
4,697  h5 
00,514  91 
13,ll.>t:i 
47,322  Sy 

859,444  \y 
28,4157  4K 
12,41!*  II 
«,4ri«  (l» 
oS,5(fil  «* 
21,144  .^> 

16,7**  :>-' 
31,214   « 

ai,4«>  .>)L' 

7,3I!*  16 
S4,H77  IT 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS— Continued. 


4M.   JUetivtd  Aom  totmUf  trta*- 


Totals. 


Baker 

Benton 

ClackaniAS 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Cnrry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln  

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon  

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


S  206,047  67  I  S  160^5  45 


6,468 
8,900 

11,882 
5,770 
4,282 
0,121 
1,066 
1,063 
8,855 
1,706 
167 
1,566 
7,882 
8,784 
1,611 
1,606 

11,515 
1,057 

10,708 
2,065 

15,240 
2,578 

30,503 
5,079 
2,013 
2,750 
9,047 
8,664 
3,852 
6,876 
8,792 
l,tf74 
7,777 


6,687  .81 
2,974  85 
9,164  80 
4,699  44 
2,945  81 
7,812  00 
1,399  84 
841  80 
6,660  09 
1,423  74 
2,070  84 
1,224  88 
6,286  66 
3,885  50 
1.800  06 
1,191  94 
9,219  54 
1,494  50 
8,222  80 
1,765  34 

11,949  90 
2,210  11 

30,613  46 
4,270  60 
1.577  46 
2,114  38 
8,066  50 
6.048  10 
2,823  08 
5,743  76 
6,7Ti22 
1.248  85 
5,887  69 


U.   M9ett9»d/^omrat*hUUtmd 


S   8,457  88 


667  99. 
700 
248  88 
212  88 
109  40 
524  48 
283  85 

60  05 
261  78 

60  60 

1,027  07 

220  95 

858  60 

72  06 


486  25 
83  86 
119  20 
786 
152  28 
186  25 
884  15 
68  68 
70  50 
86  20 
257  29 
612  79 
82  80 
781  90 
110  05 


664  91 


9   10,294  41 


462  48 

114  60 
642  08 
139  76 
137  00 
538  85 
263  85 

04  11 
346  65 
118  93 
318  08 

34  74 
551  48 
189  45 

10  00 

1  22 

984  67 

58  66 
340  76 


286  75 
246  08 

1,143  40 
161  25 
36  00 
88  70 
812  80 
634  82 
114  45 

1,000  l» 
328  20 
198  85 
460  37 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS— CONTINUED. 


OvimCy. 

U.    fiaecCpf*  fntm  mU  0/  tond*  1  U.    E*e€tvd  from  tomtUg  trtm- 

/»0t. 

/M9.            1             /M/.                          fM«. 

Totals -- ..— - _—    _ 

$    92,488  89 

S    91,200  18 

1 

1 

Baker   

S     18,900  00 

$     16,262  63 

' 

Benton r 

Clackamas  ^„~  .^                    .._..._.- 

6,601  84 

5,900  00 

747  68 

2,713  14 

' 

Clatsop 

Colunibla - — — — 

9,460  00 
750  00 



Coos          -     —                          -    - - 

Crook 

Curry 

Qrant                "                           -       ' 

505  00 

8i7  75 
1,000  00 
4,000  00 

2^28rS* 
2,770  73 



Gilliam. 

Harney 

JackHon 

Josephine 

Klamath 

12  99 
18,038  82 
2,300  45 



Lake i            500  00 

T-anA      ....: .     ..,                        1... ^ 

285  38 
80,350  65 



Lincoln 

Malheur 1.160  78 

Marion 85,700  00 

3,027  00 

610  00 

117  00 

80  00 

11,500  00 

— ' 

: 

Multnomah 

Polk 

90  00 
7,816  00 

-§55-55- 

oii'oo' 

! 

Bherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

'860'00" 

1 

Wasco 

1,017  20 
880 

^81881" 

1 

Washington 

Wheeler _ 

Yamhill 

980  85 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— RECKIPTS— Continued. 


• 

ol*«r« 
190t. 

'or  lihrart  fnm 
ourec*. 

1       2,656  12 

actomU  of  lo—n. 
190/.                       t90». 

Totals 

%        400  10 

%      2,755  S5  1  t        S.890  96 

Baker 

Benton             - - 

$ 

$         118  12 

%      2,142  00 

%            19  98 

Clackamas 

Clatsop                  -    

37  40 

185  65 

107  96 

ColuniDia                                     .         - 

15  30 
10  00 

29  00 
128  f« 

Coos                             



Crook       - 

iTurry                      - '                      ' 

<vrant                      

617  70 

OiUlam 



1,500  00 

Harney- -_— - - - 

Jackson 

79  25                 70  70 
50  66 

J  osephine 

Klamath 

T4*kP                

140  82 
43  00 

ii'ai" 

Lane                                     -          -    

JLinn                                       _  -    -  — 

. 



Malheur 

Marlon                            - — .- 

889  85 

20 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

17  00               167  76 
4:^  iV)                   H  2D 

10  00 

162  48 
15  00 

Sherman  - -       _ 

a5  00 
500 

'IMIlATnnnk 

Umatilla 

74  94 
9  20 



58  41 

Union  „    

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill  _.     

52  02 

100  88 

495 

128  06 
296  10 
54  05 

108  87 

66  00 
647  35 

---- 

1,618  4.5 
10  85 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS— Concluded. 


GbimiiP. 


la.    R«e*iv0d  Aew  aU  otktr 


Totals . 


Baker 

Benton 

(;iackamaA-.. 

Clatsop 

(*ulumDla 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln  

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  __ . 

ITmatllla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington  . 

W^heeler 

Yamhill 


$  141,794  90 


l,a04  91 

8dl  82 

12,886  29 

1,378  99 

898  88 

476  84 

175  66 

41  82 

946  48 

70  00 

1367  00 


08  58 

201  66 

220  13 

36  25 

4,144  22 

96  66 

3,779  85 

56  SO 

551  08 

1,357  63 

92,024  47 

4,423  88 

2,521  29 

1,065  32 

3,267  43 

10,066  16 

761  95 

1,150  72 

2,787  82 

171  06 

3,200  18 


$    95,763  60  81,595,987  22    12,888,074  99 


17,128  T7  t 

180  94  "^ 

15,664  63 

4,581  22 

1,180  19 

442  62 

218  67 

54  20 

1,770  89 

4,983  78 

1,378  13 

214  88 

1,7«73 

1,328  51 

574  61 

3,014  16 

669  92 

6,575  12  I 

180  61  I 

2,246  35  < 

2.324  16  ' 

.■>,738  53 

4,852  18  ' 

547  80 

817  20  , 

2,73:^  17  ' 

825  65 

111  56 

1,501  82  , 

5,481  71 


49.    Ibtal  aiMt  •/  UmmM  9».  »,  i 

4»,  4S,  U.  4§,  it,  IT  mmd  M. 


4,984  88 


54,989  20  i  f 
24,084  79  I 
66,589  62  ' 

51.077  61 
18,304  91  I 
32,166  68  ' 
15,086  05 

4,238  42 
48,813  75 
10,486  61 
18,952  50 
15,24156 
02,134  15 
18.004  83 
11,081  81  I 
13,112  78 
57,505  09  I 
8,805  82! 
69,502  85  < 
13,469  73  , 

118,308  82 
25.761  78  I 

450,010  08  I 
45,hlH  89 
18,486  53 
15,108  21 
r2,834  60  I 
56,061  97  \ 
15,466  06  I 
48,574  02  ; 

41.078  17 
10,186  86 
55,658  18 


110,996  06 
»(,H03T7 
92,642  39 
87,994  .'it* 
31,090  15 
46,743  ffi 
24,664  :« 
4,465  44 
73,070  74 
22,5:»7H 
82,897  K2 

22,ac'»e« 

72,J»0  07 
80.O7KSO 
27,4©  •il 
18,009  07 
118,949  11 
11,568  01 

112.4»«  v: 

28.63)01) 
120,M.<  » 

40.421  .V> 
696,820  01 

48,:.Ti  an 

81,121  74 
22,937  (« 
110,224  TV 
72;MK  42 
28.019  72 
78,900  42 
54,7>«<r 
15,4;»  00 
<S,0K7:jI» 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— DISBURSEMENTS. 


CotnUif. 


SO.    JPuid  far  («aeJk«r«' 


,.     I 


SU    FtOd  for  rent  of 
ami  ««e«. 


Totals 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow . 


$  918,939  74  ||  1^17,749  68 


Multnamah 

Polk. 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa , 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


21,223  99 

14,415  86 

42,001  »7 

24,804  99 

11,971  34 

21,549  tf7 

8,976  92 

3,576  26 

29.194  00  I 

7,651  22  ' 

11.089  15  ! 

10,842  89  I 

20,264  61 

9,769  22 

8,170  44 

8,616  37 

41,201  59 

5,768  80  i 

46,479  00  I 

8,843  34 

51,145  89 

15,281  04 

269,155  96  ! 

22,725  70 

9,735  87 

9,454  57 

43,005  00 

28,451  05 

9,802  86 

27,991  46 

29,298  29 

6,908  78 

86,468  24 


61,860  49 
19,966  48 
62,140  90 
81,546  31 
15.960  45 
27.775  89 
12,305  69 

3,487  30 
42,443  89 
11.641  08 
17,436  08 

9,680  34 
43,121  80 
16,883  06 
14.483  03 
10.795  61 
60,251  46 

5,58:)  24 
59,258  69 
12,791  91 
70,142  88 
20,393  25 
390,879  04 
32,864  47 
15,049  46 
14,309  09 
58,9:35  51 
45,951  07 
14,911  30 
42,718  01 
38,272  47 

9,341  00 
44,669  56 


$   6,789  89 


2,079  88 
22146 

56"6o" 

26 
35  77 

24  00 
800 

48  11 

25  50 
175  77 

13  58 
18  49 

§"» 


126  11 
17  30 
186  00 


279  58 

"'i^wi'so' 

70  00  . 


5,209  55 


226  50 
84  00 

000  00 
60  00 
200 


94  05 


27  00 
47  50 
18  00 

"'95'27 
715  00 


195  47 

31  60 

227  50 

600 

115  36 

20  00 

1,782  95 


17  65 

45  00 

13  50 

90  25 

1,049  22 

18  00 

301  12 

133  60 

81  00 

182  35 

42  20 

10  15 

81  00 

11  25 

1 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— DISBURSEMENTS— CONTINTJED. 


Totals  .. 


Baker 

Benton 

Olackamaii 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

GiUlam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake , 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

UmaUlla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


89.    Pmld  /or  f^H  and  adfU 


t     74,066  79 


$    88,882  06 


2.66104 

988  T7 

2,776  41 

1,483  20 

1,166  06 

1,402  41 

987  64  I 

142  18  ' 

2,687  04  I 

1,068  04  I 

1,131  74 

1,127  JS  I 

2,276  86 

741  56 

804  26 

1,124  22 

2,866  00 

881  81 

2,946  26 

1,184  22 

4.079  94 
1,622  60 

16,592  28 
1,869  08 

1.080  87 
681  04 

4,223  17 
8,616  66 

248  43 
2,575  06 
1,473  63 

660  06 
1,866  OT 


5,986  21 
1,684  14 
3,234  84 
2,779  05 
1,621  41 
1,286  27 
1,087  91 
69  61 
2,584  84 
916  63 

1.626  89 
1,822  82 
1,660  08 
1,202  58 

889  81 

914  83 
8,667  88 

807  10 
8,678  06 
1,116  89 
4,838  97 
1,521  28 
22,947  20 
2,612  09 
2,166  19 

712  68 
4,818  16 
4,404  23 

624  87 
2,602  71 
1,989  10 

448  11 

2.627  88 


SS.    PmidM 

pr^iim^  grot 


$  86,007  89 


$   40,517  39 


806  08 

1,406  18 

1,129  46 
620  28 

1,62192 

104  26 

19  60 

4^40 
201  61 
866  64 
218  86  I 
718  16 
089  47 
489  06 
77  06 

1,010  14 
80  18 
698  63 
267  64 

1,818  56 
441  48 

7,622  18 
002  10 
287  58 
264  10 

3,683  66 

2,263  29 
206  79 

2,027  14 
909  08 
289  80 

1,005  91 


1,106  39 
645  00 

2,23180 

2,0n06 
920  79 

1,087  21 
445  56 
71  71 
580  14 
116  85 
558  59 
860  20 

1,S1  44 
515  e« 
968  23 
968  50 

2,567  80 
170  37 
6B7  9i 
411  m 

1^88  lii 
885  10 

7,072  41 
6a46 
691  96 
51141 

2,4711  8S 

2,040  99 
B8T9i 

2,440  54 

1,171  45 
50  50 

1,880  08 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— disbursements-Continued. 


M*    Faid  /«r  m«ip  aekodMowM 


ONmly. 


'Md  OH  prime^mal 

ll  Ml  kOfuU  «»« IN 


ToUlB. 


$  124,067  26  I  $  156,127  96 


f  110,261  07 


$    197,588  87 


Baker 

Benton 

dackamns- 


Clatflop- 
Colambia . 

Coofc 

Crook 

Curry 

DoQglas.  .. 


17,280  11 

8,860  00 

l,8n  67 

708  40 

974  00 

756  47 

18  80 


GllUam. 


1,499  68 


Grant.- 


Hamey 

Jackflon — 
Josephine.. 
Klamath  .- 
Lake . 


Lane  .. 
Linn. 


1,166  60 

600  (rr 

18,068  82 

82  66 

21  06 

2,060  01 

846  06 


Lloooln 

Malhear 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Maltnomah. 
Polk- 


Sberman- 


4,076  02 

978  48 

1,724  56 

49  19 

81,279  44 

7,806  92 


19,856  90 

600  00 

4,048  60 

6,448  70 

1,628  15 

466  6S 

626  66 


$      2,654  00 


6,486  71 
3,079  97 
6,671  68 
2,670  82 
1,179  81 
1,412  66 
847  29 


Tillamook  . 
Umatilla  .^ 


Union . 
Wallowa  . 
Waaoo— 


Washington . 

Wheeler 

Tamhill 


1,064  24 

10,781  08 

11,088  47 

2,649  82 

202  97 

1,588  91 

1  00 

1,120  80 


19,660  64 

200  00 

1,068  61 

""r,468"48" 

296  18 

66,626  86 

1,500  64 

500  00 

169  06 

2,718  17 

1,400  00 

416  20 

1,179  02 

1,566  11 

2,594  19 

l,6n06 


10,7r2  06 
6,768X7 
1,179  06 
4,114  56 
152  76 


2,887  26 

1,022  86 

441  67 

664  45 

1,686  27 

1,180  41 

408  09 

'i^ow'so' 

144  76 


470  00 

88,607  61 

1,406  74 

13,017  92 

2,708  61 

664  86 

800  61 

2,986  66 


877  42 
6,988  76 
8,642  72 


3,741  61 


16,882  95> 
8,006  11 
6,616  96 
8,666  80 
2,784  14 
7,723  75 
709  76 
27  £2 
8,826  58 
1,079  72 


780  00 
11,707  14 
1,647  18 
618  20' 
286  88 
12,676  68 
8,129  84 

9.668  70 
686  88 

16,728  68 
1,080  22 

41,887  86. 
2,264  84 
1,294  81 

1.669  89 
17,778  45 

6,004  54 

1,286  O^ 

11,186  78 

8,921  84 


3,668  31 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— disbursements-Continued. 


-I 


Totals $ 


Baker '  $ 

Benton 

riackamas ! 

I'latsop 

('oliimbla I 

Coos 

('rook 

(^urry 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney I 

Jackson ' 

Josephine i 

Klamath 

Lake I 

Lane-._ i 

Linn. I 

Lincoln , 

Malheur > 

Marlon , 

Morrow „,i 

Multnomah _ 

Polk I 

Sherman 

Tillamook __1 

Umatilla  - ' 

Union _i 

Wallowa ' 

Wasco 1 

Washington ! 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


410  18 
.50  HI  I 

878  36  ; 
56  31  I 
63  79 
81  00 
18  :« 
1  36 

355  60 


285  14 
171  00 
282  80 
2M  29 
6  15 

13  00 
120  32 

71  90 
609  71 

76  80 
iHSi  25 

84  40 

2,tt.-»:i  m 

845  95 

92  02 

25  87 

324  95 

381  m 

167  75 

804  87 

91  70 

18  15 

220  25 


1/219  33 
107  71 
970  70 

1,279  83 

208  81 

508  29 

783 


336  18 
214  47 
280  10 


591  89 
119  56  I 
137  92 
199  15 
709  5:^ 
5»{ 
648  29 
159  24 

1,670  40 
828  90 

6,778  97 
562  39  I 
156  60  I 
104  81  ' 

1,2*^  62  i 

625  49  I 

57  57 

787  75 

527  71 


923  90 


876  44 
450  56 

1,003  44 
981  00 
345  86 
888  45 
110  76 
43  00 
768  To- 
rn 11 
187  64  I 
694  50 
568  56  1 
253  70 
258  91 
80  08 
867:38 
142  67  I 
798  08  I 
874  06  I 

1,145  63 
382  63 

8,100  60  I 
486  46 
289  75 
249  08  I 
488  70 
677  12 
138  45  ; 
548  35  ' 
884  85  I 
59  20  1 

1,041  80  , 


65102 
6EQ00 
1,254  00 
1,245  (M 
476  H4 
819  00 
aM4S 

082X2 
122  94 

208  25 
492  :i0 
6M  19 

37:<  m 

287  OD 
200  25 

1,144  HI 
202  90 

1,044  60 
258  H0 

1,2O0(» 
516  74 

2,980  72 
655  86 
35»  87 
304  67 

1,019  54 
066  8^ 
202  67 

8W7:i 

I,r^  18 

<>T  00 

1,031  96 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 


Countjf. 


sa.    Paid  fvr  Ubrarf  hooks. 


S».   l*aid/9r  aUotktrpvrpostn. 


I  I 

Totals - -I  8      4,2:^  9»    f 


I 


9,191  00  I  $  160,382  60  j  f     148,1017  63 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. 

i;iatsop 

<  'olumbia  _. 

COOH 

(?rtx>k 

Curry 

Douglas 

Cviniam 

<*rant 

Harney 

JackHon 

Jos<ephlne.. 

Klamath 

lAke 

I^ane 

1^1  nn- 


Llncnln 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah  . 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  __. 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington . 

Wheeler 

Yamhill- 


Ih8  39 


U6  U8 
28  ttt 
192  U8  , 


72  4« 
600 
135  65 
149  98  1 
195  71  ' 


16  27 


18  00 


588  81 
aw  10 
617  31 
131  82 
35  00 
3:}  oO 
663  70 


282  11 
420  63 


575  21  J 
I'M)  20  I 
349  5:^ 

43  25  , 

69  65 

22  32  , 
110  24 

11  80 
196  72 
868  83  I 


sa  00 

70  70 

<wi  in 

38*  75  . 

140  82 

1,120  97  1 

14  50  I 
:iSK  m  , 
105  49 
3(«  73 
5H2  73 
&V}  77  I 
42:^  58 

33  37  I 


916  11  . 
649  61  I 
128  08  I 
3<S?  80 
221  92  . 


8/233 
682 

2,680 
14,.5:^2 
850 
78 
133 
68 
021 
186 
481 
200 

1,674 

8,874 
602 
858 

4,618 
818 

3,612 
291 

8,751 

2,644 
101,083 

3,584 
H44 
470 


95  I 

16  . 
73  I 
68  < 
06 
72 
58  ' 
49  , 
87  I 
78 
79 
65 
20  i 
76 
43 
29 
51  ; 
20  I 

17  I 
62  • 
40 
74 
91 
72 
08  , 
77 


130  99 


172  22  I 

1 


1,501  40 
409  23  I 

8,028  m 
WV5  39 
5:«  52  I 

1,740  98 


8,707  56 

948  3:i 

12,838  17 

18,725  48 

810  10 

1,867  51 
408  43 
110  73 

2,176  15 

1,368  83 
488  85 
636  92 

5,991  70 

4,920  80 
648  m 

2,278  85 

4.502  31 
517  m 

8,i)68  00 

217  15 

3,485  58 

8,716  32 

36,017  56 

8,278  58 

5,242  01 

1,083  m 

5,492  -29 

2,867  60 

841  00 

3,813  8:^ 

1,111  72 

1,221  87 

3.503  69 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— DISBURSEMENTS-<}ONCLUDEi>. 


,90.    Totmlnm^it«musO,Sf,S».\ 
SS,  U,  SS,  M,  n.  Si,  and  M. 


91.    Cm*  ««  hmmd- 

httnnm  Omu  a  mmd  «•. 


Totals. 


B  l»461,(m)  S3  IS  1,999,800  48  I  $  184,916  89  \  S    888,985  SO 


Baker 

Bentoiv 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 


Grant.. 
Gilliam- 


Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane.. 


Lincoln  

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah--. 

Polk 

Hherman 

Tillamook 

UmaUlla 

Union 

WaUowa 

Wasco 

Washington  .. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


49,809  50 
aD,9e0  17 
(8,063  48 
49,611  40 
17315  72 
29,906  92 
10,664  28 
8,868  89 
42,687  11 
10,294  66 
15,364  69 
14,492  40 
45,669  06 
17,066  06 
10,780  51 
12,884  97 
58,884  48 
6,825  11 
69,828  81 
12,426  16 

106,215  28 
21,982  92 

445,824  72 
40,278  26 
12,867  62 
12,947  28 
67,244  99 
58,274  77 
14,706  75 
48,94187 
39,125  85 
8,496  31 
47,926  05 


100,062  66 
27,641  97 
84,075  09  ' 
71,866  65  I 
24,886  84  , 
42,006  47 
16,089  89  I 
8,901  54  I 
57,989  08  ' 
18,966  76  I 
26,272  44 
16,879  19 
66i878  97 
28,48178 
18,660  06 
15,784  84 

106,475  60 
10,162  20 
85,448  14 
15,762  68 

101,82122 
29,802  67 

675,006  88 
44,819  81 
25,525  80 
18,885  17 
95,897  72 
64,413  01 
19,186  45 
65,918  17 
49,975  60 
18,788  92 
59,668  61 


5,179  61  I 
8,124  62 
8,526  14  1 
1,566  21 

989  19, 
2,269  76 
4,872  37 

884  58 
6,126  64  1 

142  05  1 
8,667  91 

749  16  , 
16,466  10  I 

988  77] 

90180 

277  81 

4,12126 

1,480  21 

10,178  54 

1,048  57 

12,088  66 

3,778  86 

13,186  86 

5,585  18 

5,618  91 

2,160  98 

5,669  51 

2.786  90 

760  80 
4,682  15 
1,962  82 
1,69155 
7.727  18 


10.888  50 
6,161  80 
8,667  30 

1<S,128  91 
6,706  81 
4,738  36 
8,875  20 
568  90 

15,08171 
8,584  02 
6,125  18 
6J0Q8  70 
8,516  10 
1,587  12 
8^  i» 
2,814  8S 

12,478  61 
1,406  81 


7,887  87 

18*828  73 

1M18  88 

121^1  21 

8,46176 

6,8W44 

4,10186 

14,887  07 

7,886  41 

8388  27 

123S2  25 

4312  72 

1,686  0» 

5,^8  08. 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— GENERAL. 


n.    JbCimal«(l  vofMM  0/  Kkoot- 


Ommtif. 


Totals  . 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas  ... 

Clatsop 

Columoia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry  . 


Doaglas 

GlUtam 

Grant 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

LAke 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Mnltnomah  .. 

Polk 

8berman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington.. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


I  06,756  00 
42,211  00 

128,^06  00 
86,725  00 
27,510  00 
00,406  00 
12,756  00 
4,025  00 
50,850  00 
12,085  00 
20,706  00 
16,702  00 
81,540  00 
20,765  00 
13,570  00 
27,106  00 
80,600  00 
15,000  00 

■110,470  00 
17,775  00 

100,210  00 
27,884  00 
l,2r2,182  00 
61,205  00 
20,825  00 
22,105  00 

110,070  86 

101,765  00 
20,663  47 

111,105  60 

64,615  00 

0,260  00 

88,768  00 


120,776  Oa 
43,460  00 
127,882  09 

08,600  oa 

27,003  00 

72.884  00 
18,820  00 

4,160  00 
64,065  00 
16,065  00 
22,730  00 
17,672  00 

OB,om  cxf 

83.885  00 
15,025  00 
20,070  00 

100,760  00 
14,765  50 

111,206  00 
18,206  40 

18e,:i80  00 
20,027  00 
1,246,468  00 
60,620  00 
24,625  00 
23.246  00 

121,270  00 
07,376  00 
10,230  00 

116.205  00 
67,270  00 
11,500  00 
78.540  00 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— GENERAL-CONTINUKD. 


Ooumtif. 


tmtmitwr*  mmd  « 


TotaU. 


$  892,518  81 


$  419,884  28 


$1,180,094  00    $1,387,087  SO 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas — - 

Clatsop.. 


Colambia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry.. 


Douglas 

Qrant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lane    

Lincoln  

Linn 

Malheur- 


Marion  

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook ,. 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


10,476  00 

10,881  00 

20,890  00 

14,285  00 

7,077  40 

0,668  72 

8,082  50 

1,060  00 

18,750  00 

8,278  00 

4,448  60 

5,066  60 

16,272  00 

6,285  46 

3,091  00 

4,891  00 

21,Ti5  00 

8,878  00 

7,000  00 

4.717  40 
81,7n  00 

6.718  00 
63,870  60 
12,071  00 

5,187  00 

6,072  16 
23,607  34 
18,025  00 

3,700  00 
16,261  25 
16,508  00 

2,761  00 
17,851  00 


0,822  00 
7,066  00 

59,879  00 

14,410  00 
7,429  00 

10,484  00 
8,-282  10 
1,)$75  00 

18,675  00 
3,874  00 
4,788  25 
5^000  00 

20,000  00 
6,066  00 
8,450  00 
8,586  00 

23,069  00 
2,507  80 

19,776  00 
4,706  70 

31.127  00 
6,rJ0  0O 

69,678  25 

11,008  00 
6,461  00 
6,924  IS 

22,412  00 

16,782  00 
4,227  00 

16,306  65 

16,302  50 
2,286  00 

17,106  00 


$  14,502  00 
25,000  00 
50,010  00 
42,468  00 
14,1100  00 
20,860  00 
1,375  00 


26,850  00 
4,405  00 
6,400  00 
6,550  00 

41,458  00 

18,425  00 
8,500  00 
6^250  00 

41,880  00 
1,965  00 

40,478  00 

5»*^0  00 

100,970  00 

12,745  00 
396^079  00 

30,210  00 
9,660  00 

10,447  00 

67,510  00 

49,400  00 
8,855  00 

46,025  00 

81,508  00 
1,860  00 

54,4(^00 


$  51,600  00 
12,875  00 
97jO0O09 
58,468  00 
16^2S0O 
22,510  00 
1,840  00 


4,980  00 

7/IQOOO 

5/106  60 

45,000  09 

19,225  00 

s,»iOOO 

9,600  00 
44,846  00 

2,355  00 
71,405  00 

7,800  00 
102,574  00 
12,960  00 
383,905  00 
28,340  00 
10,125  00 
12,210  00 
07,515  00 
£0,750  00 

8,500  00 
45,475  00 
84,780  00 

1,785  00 
52,175  00 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT— GENERALr-OONCLUDED. 


M.    Avtrmg9  mumiklf  Mtary 


Totals. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. 


Clatsop 

Colnmoia 


Cooe- 

Crook... 

Curry — 
Douglas - 


Grant  . 
OtUlam. 


Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath 

Lake- 


Jjane.. 


liinooln 

Unn 

Malhenr 

Marlon 

Morrow 

Maltnomah-. 

Polk 

Sherman . 


Tillamook 

Umatilla 


Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington . 

W^heeler 

Yamhill 


45  86 


47  68 


86  00 


6a07 
88  78 
4(K81 
47  00 
86  61 
45  60 
44  16 
40  00 
80  OU 


47  00 
fi0  06 
44  25 
44  06 

49  88 

50  47 
88  06 
40  00 
40  50 
56  88 
44  85 
47  56 
86  07 
38  83 
42  78 
88  06 

51  00 

46  00 
42  00 

47  79 
40  00 

48  87 
48  77 


M64 
88  46 
42  65 
55  75 

41  50 

46  50 

47  U 

42  00 
86  18 

43  61 

49  00 
59  50 

50  00 

48  00 
50  36 
50  52 
86  10 
86  60 

41  00 
58  91 

45  15 

49  80 
90  75 

42  00 

49  11 
40  15 

50  50 

46  56 
50  00 

47  00 
40  00 
46  00 
46  86 


44  00 

80  19 

81  79 
86  00 
88  56 

84  75 
86  60 

85  00 
80  00 


4100 

81  58 

82  83 
82  48 
88  85 
46  09 
80  38 
25  51 

82  80 
44  42 

87  28 

88  66 
56  88 

83  85 
88  90 
32  29 
40  00 
85  00 
85  00 
40  TO 
82  50 
85  85 
82  32 


87  61 


48  21 

84  40 
82  46 
88  04 
88  85 

85  40 
40  07 

87  00 
8129 

86  82 
48  70 
85  00 

84  25 

85  00 
4180 
47  54 

81  18 
25  93 
85  50 
4175 

85  11 

40  83 
65  40 

88  76 

41  70 
32  24 
40  00 
38  60 

87  50 
40  40 

82  82 

86  73 

88  84 


I 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  tUe  of  the  aUOe  and  ite  geographicctl  divM^mt  are  meh  that  it  U  impossible  to  hold 
a  session  of  the  Association  in  any  one  place  so  as  to  accommodate  thi  teachers 
in  aU  sections;  henee^  it  was  deemed  cuMsable  to  divide  the  Association 
into  two  divisions— Eastern  and  Western —the  Eastern  Division 
to  hold  its  session  at  some  point  east  of  the  Oaseades 
and  the  Western  Division  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings west  of  the  mountains, 

PBOGBAHXES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTIONS^  HELD  FROM 
OCTOBER  1,  1900,  TO  SEPTEMBER  80,  1902. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

WSSTSRN  DITISION, 

OKEGON  STATE  TEACEEES'  ASSOCIATION, 

AVD 

]>SPABTMBXT  OP  StrPSRIXTEXHENCB, 

HKI«D  AT 

ALBANY,  OBEGON,  PECEMBEB  26,  27,  28,  AND  29,  1900. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1900. 
7:S0  o'clock  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome W.  H.  Dayis,  Albany 

Response E.  V.  UtUefleld,  McMlnnvlUe 

President's  Address Frank  Rigler,  Portland 

Reception. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1900. 

GBNERAL  SESSIONS. 
9.i)0  o'clock  A.  Af. 

1.  '*Chlld  Stud  J  In  the  Seryloe  of  the  Teacher" Henry  D.  Sheldon,  Eugene 

2.  Apperception J.  Bumham,  Portland 

3.  "Parallelism  Between  the  Development  of  the  Child  Mind  and  that  of  the  Race"— 

Woods  Hutchinson,  Baflklo,  New  York 

T.iX)  o'clock  P.  M, 
Address Governor  T.  T.  Geer 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EI.EMENTARY  EDUCATION, 
1:30  o'clock  P,  M, 

1.  Phonic  { "iSglfegSSlSl^m"'?'^!"^:.:::-:::::::}  F»nkRigier.  Portland 

2.  "Composition  In  the  Advanced  Division" 

J.  B.  Horner,  Corvallis ;  W.  W.  Brlstow,  McMlnnvllle 

3.  "Logical  Method  In  History  Work" Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Douglas,  Newberg 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

1:30  o'clock  P.  M, 

1.  "Desirable  Modifications  In  the  State  Course  of  Study" 

. Superintendents  H.  S.  Lymau,  G.  W.  Denham,  and  J.  C.  Zlnser 

2.  "Correlation  of  Reports  with  State  Course  of  Stud; 


ide 


— Superintendents  E.  T.  Moores  and  J.  F.  Nowlln 


3.  "Desirable  Modification  in  the  Present  School  Law" Superin- 

tendent F.  B.  Hamlin  and  ex-Superintendents  A.  P.  Armstrong  and  G.  W.  Jones 

4.  "Eighth  Grade  Examinations" Superintendents  H.  A.  Ball  and  E.  K  Bragg 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  AND  COLLEOIATE  EDUCATION. 

1:30  o'clock  P.  3f. 

1.  "Relation  of  University  to  Secondary  and  Collegiate  Education" 

Frank  Strong,  Eugene;  H.  L.  Boardman,  McMlnnvllle 

2.  "High  School  Courses  of  Study"- ..J.  A.  Churchill,  Baker  City  ;  T.  T.  Davis.  PorUand 

3.  "Electlves  in  the  High  School  Cour8e"..Frank  Rlgler,  Portland;  E.  D.  Ressler,  Eugene 

4.  "Art  of  Study" H.  E.  McGrew,  Newberg 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1900. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

9.iX)  o* clock  A,  M, 

1.  "Constructive  Work  in  Elementary  Schools" 

P.  L.  Campbell,  Monmouth;  Miss  Minelta  Magers,  Salem 

2.  "Relation  of  the  Elementary  Schools  to  High  Schools" E.  D.  Kessler,  Eagese 

3.  "Civil  Gtovernment  In  Elementary  Schools" 

J.  W.  Gray,  Oregon  City;  B.  F.  Mulkey,  Monmouth 

7:50  o*olock  P.  M, 
Lecture— **That  Boy  We  Teach" H.  W.  KeUogg,  Portland 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEICENTABY  EDUCATION. 

1:S0  O'clock  P.  If. 
1.  Examinations:  (o)  of  "Teachers;"  (6)  of  "Pupils" 


B' 


J.  H.  Orcutt,  Drain ;  S.  I.  Pratt,  Philomath 

2.  "Department  Work  In  Elementary  Schools" ^ 

-!-- M.  L.  Pratt,  PorUand ;  F.  Glafke,  Portland 

8.  "PraoUcal  Psychology" H.  W.  KeUogg,  Portland 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

1:S0  o'clock  P.  Jf. 

1.  "Means  of  Securing  More  Efficient  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools" 

Superintendents  R.  F.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Shipley,  and  E.  V.  Littlefleld 

2.  "County  Institutes" 

Superintendents  W.  M.  Miller  and  J.  C.  Zinser,  and  ex-Snperlntendent  D.  W.  Jarvis 

8,  "Enummeration  and  District  Funds"  — i 

Superintendents  George  Bethers  and  C.  L.  Gilbert 

4.  **Standard  of  License  to  Teach" Superintendents  I.  H.  Copeland  and  C.  L.  Starr 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  AND  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

1:90  o'clock  P.  If. 

1.  "Adoption  of  Constitution  and  Election  of  Officers." 

2.  **The  Normal  School" J.  A.  BeatUe,  Weeton 

8.  "Higher  Education  In  Its  Relation  to  the  Public  School  Teacher" 

H.  B.  Buckham,  Monnaouth 

4.  "College  Athletics" W.  N.  Ferrin,  Forest  Grove;  W.  H.  Lee,  Albany 

5.  "The  Acceptance  of  Eighth  Grade  County  Examinations  for  Admission  to  High 

Schools^' W.  M.  Ckiyton,  Aj&land 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1900. 

GENERAL  SESSION. 

9:00  O'clock  A,  M, 

1.  "School  Libraries :    How  to  Secure" 

C.  A.  Hitohoock,  Ashland  ;  L.  M.  Traver,  Boaeboiv 

2.  "The  Relation  of  Education  to  Our  Gtovernment" 

W.  C.  Hawley,  Salem ;  C.  a  Poling,  Dallas 

8.  **The  Best  Unit  of  School  Administration" J.  H.  Ackerman,  Salem 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

EASTERN  DIVISION 

OREGON  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

HELD  AT 

PENDLETON,  OREGON,  NOVEMBER  26,  26,  AND  27.  1901. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1901. 

9.-00  o*elock  A,  M, 
Organization. 

Pedagogy 8.  Y.  Qlllan 

Pictures  and  Their  Use  In  the  Schoolroom ..Annie  E.  Knox 

2:50  o'clock  A,  M. 

Children's  Reading J.  A.  Seattle 

<Teography _ _ S.  Y.  Glllan 

Distribution  of  the  SubJectrMatter  of  the  High  School  Text-Books  Among  the  School 

Grades —J.  A.  Churchill 

7:S0  o'clock  P,  M, 

Music. 

Address  of  Welcome ■. F.  L.  Forbes 

Response E.  E.  Bragg 

President's  Address 1 E.  B.  Conklin 

Lecture Silas  Y.  Glllan 

Music. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1901. 

9.-00  o'clock  A,  M, 

Heading S.  Y.  Qlllan 

Declamations H.  J.  Hockenberry 

Phonics Frank  Rlgler 

1:90  o'clock  P.  M. 

Illustrative  Drawing Anna  E.  Knox 

Essence  of  Things D.  V.  8.  Reld 

The  Power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives -_W.  C.  Hawley 

Pedagogy- S.  Y.  Gillan 

7.-50  o'clock  P.  Jf. 

Piano  Solo Miss  Ethel  Beattle 

Reading. Miss  Catherine  LaBarr 

Lecture Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 

Vocal  Solo _ Miss  Lois  Peebles 

WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  27,  1901. 

9:00  o'clock  A.  M. 

Oeography _ _ S.  Y.  Glllan 

College  Requirements Frank  Strong 

Phonics Frank  Rlgler 

1:30  o'clock  P.  3f. 

Fads Fannie  Wilson 

Education  as  Affected  by  Varying  Phases  of  Philosophical  Thought P.  L.  Campbell 

Nature  Work A.  B.  Cordley 

Closing  Address 8.  Y.  Glllan 

7:30  o'clock  P.  If. 

Music  of  evening  by  Hypoleta  Quartette. 

Lecture Rev.  Mr.  Mason 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THX 

WESTERN  DIVISION, 

OREGON  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE,  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 

SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

HELD  AT 

KUOKNE,  OREGON,  JUNE  25,  26,  27,  AND  28,  1902. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1902. 
7:90  o'clock  P,  Jf. 

AddrMHAfl  nf  Wpifinmp  /  (")  ^^  behalf  of  city Mayor  G.  R.  CbrlcsmaD 

Addresses  of  welcome  |  ^^^  On  behalf  of  city  schools A.  F.  Becbdoli 

Response G.  W.  Denman,  Corvalli^ 

President's  Address P.  L.  Campbell,  Monmooth 

Reception,  Fourth  Regiment  Armory. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,  1002. 
GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

9:80.  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15.  *'Co-ordl nation  of  Intellectual  and  Ethical  Training  in  the  Public  School  Cai^ 

rlculum" J.  R.  WUson,  Portland;  W.  C.  Hawley, Salem 

10 :00.  "The  Mission  of  the  Elementary  School". 

— D.  A.  Grout,  Portland;  J.  H.  Orcatt,  Drain 

10:45.  Recess. 

11 :00.  "The  Improvement  of  the  Teaching  Profession Hon,  R.  A.  Booth,  Eugene 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28,  1902. 

r.M, 

1 :90.  Opening  Exercises. 

1 :4o.  "Elements  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  the  Elementary  Schools" 


A.  B.  Cordley,  Oorvallis  ;  J.  M.  Martlndale,  Albany 

2:00.  "Nature  Study  In  Elementary  Schools" A.  R.  Sweetser,  Eugene 

2:30.  "Discovery  and  History" H.  S.  Lyman,  Astorta;  D.  W.  Jarvls,  Portland 

8:15.  Recess. 

8:30.  Address William  I.  Crane,  Dayton,  Ohio 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7  :30.  Lecture Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  Portland 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1902. 

GENERAL  SE.SSIONS. 

A.M. 

9  KX).  Opening  Exercises. 

9:15.  "The  Advisability  of  Adding  Grades  Above  the  Eighth" 

R.  F.  Robinson,  Portland ;  A.  L.  Brlggs,  Cottage  Grove 

9:45.  "The  Functions  of  Symbols"_-_Frank  Rigler,  Portland  ;  F.  E.  Young,  Grants  Pass 

10:15.  "Departmental  Work  in  Elementary  Schools" M.  L.  Pratt,  Portland 

10:45.  Recess. 

11 KX).  Address William  I.  Crane,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  Z7,  IMSL 

P.M. 

Izao.  Opening  Exerciaet. 

1 :4&.  "The  Btady  of  English  From  the  Vocabulary  Standpoint" 

Mr§.  Mabel  Douglas,  Newbeig;  J.  B,  Homer,  Ooryallis 


2:8a  "Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools" 

R.  C.  French,  Monmouth ;  T.  J.  Gary,  Oregon  City 

2:45.  Recess. 

8K».  Address William  I.  Crane,  Dayton,  Ohio 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  28,  1902. 

OENERAIi  SESSIONS. 
A.M. 

8  :<I5.  Opening  Exercises. 
9i00.  Business  Meeting. 

9 :8a  **8chool  Hygiene:  What  It  Is  and  Why  We  Need  It" 

E.  J.  Hadley,  Portland  ;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Staples,  Salem 

10:15.  "Flay  as  a  Means  of  Idealizing  and  Extending  the  Child's  Experience" 

T.  A.  Hays,  Ashland ;  J.  S.  Landers,  The  Dalles 

10:45.  Recess. 

11 HX).  Address William  I.  Crane,  Dayton,  Ohio 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1902. 

S.-OO  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Eighth  Grade  Examinations :  "Manner  of  Conducting" ;  "Method  of  Grading" ; 
"Compensation" ;  "Shall  Deportment  Be  an  Element  in  Granting  Eighth  Grade 
Diplomas?" William  M.  Miller,  R.  F.  Robinson, and  W.  I.  Reynolds 

"Improvement  of  the  Annual  County  Institute" 

C.  L.  Starr,  P.  L.  Campbell,  and  D.  A.  Grout 

"Penalties  for  Nonobservance  of  the  State  Course  of  Study" 

I.  H.  Copeland,  P.  H.  Daily,  A.  L.  Briggs,  and  J.  M.  MarUndale 

"Pressing  Needs  of  Our  Rural  Schools" 

Q.  W.  Denman,  H.  8.  Lyman,  John  Blough,  and  W.  J.  Crawford 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  27,  1902. 

1:30  o'clock  P.  M.     - 

"How  May  We  Correlate  School  and  Home?" 

J.  A.  Seattle,  D.  W.  Jarvis,  A.  F.  Bechdolt,  and  J.  T.  Gregg 

**Shall  We  as  County  Sunerintendents  Grade  Manuscripts  for  County  Papers  Written 

in  Other  Counties  Other  Than  Our  Own  ?    If  so,  Under  What  Conditions  ?" 

C.  L.  Gilbert,  J.  W.  Shipley,  J.  F.  Nowlin,  and  H.  A.  Ball 

"Adoeptance  of  School  Clerks'  Bonds,  Reports,  and  Records:  (1)  By  Board;  (2)  By 

Superintendent"— D.  W.  Yoder,  L.  R.  Alderman,  Ward  B.  Swope,  and  J.  C.  Zlnser 

"How  May  We  Encourage  County  Courts  to  Levy  the  Library  Tax  ?" _ 

F.  B.  Hamlin,  J.  Q.  WilliU,  E.  E.  Bragg,  and  George  B.  Lamb 

"How  to  Secure  Higher  Ideals  of  the  Superintendent's  Office  in  the  Minds  of  the 

People Lincoln 

Savage,  George  Bethers,  W.  L.  Jackson,  B.  L.  Milllgan,  and  W.  H.  Ragsdale 

department;  of  SECONDART  and  higher  EDUCATION. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1902. 

P.  M, 
1 :90.  President's  Address 1.— 1 Frank  Strong,  Eugene 

2M.  "Inte™chol«UcRel«UonB"{  («|  )i\tl^^^  --"-""IXrF'B^b^^^^ 

2:46.  "Cause  of  the  Absence  of  Boys  in  the  High  School" Herbert  Lee,  Portland 

Discussion  opened  by  S.  W.  Holmes,  Corvallis. 
8 :8a  "Present  Tendencies  in  American  Education" John  H.  Coleman,  Salem 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1902. 

COLLEGE,  SEPARATE  8BBSI0K. 
P.M. 

1 :90.  "Faculty  Ck>ntrol  or  Direction  of  Student  AflMrs—.H.  L.  Boardman,  McMinnvllle 
Discussion  opened  by  T.  H.  Crawford,  Ck>rvalll8. 

2:15.  "To  What  Extent  Should  Electlves  be  Offered  in   Undergraduate  GoUege 

Ctoursea?" James  R.  Robertson,  Forest  Grove 

Discussion  opened  by  C.  T.  Whittlesey,  Dallas. 

3K)0.  "Latin  and  Greek  in  the  College  Curriculum" F.  Dominic,  Mt,  Angel 

Discussion  opened  by  E.  H.  McGrew,  Newberg. 

3 :45.  Joint  session  for  election  of  officers  and  other  business. 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1902. 

COLLEGE  SCHOOLS— SEPARATE  SESSION. 
P.M. 

1  :aO.  "The  State  High  School  Course  of  Study  and  the  New  Text-books,'*  a  sym- 
posium, conducted  by  E.  D.  Ressler,  Eugene. 

a— English Mary  F.  Famham,  Forest  Grove 

b—Hlstory L.  R.  Alderman,  McMlnnTille 

o— Mathematics R.  R.  Steele,  Portland 

d— Science Emma  Wold,  Eugene 

e— Foreign  Languages O.  A.  Warfleld.  Astoria 

f— The  CommerciarBranches A.  P.  Armstrong,  Portland 

8 :45.  Joint  session  for  election  of  offloers  and  other  business. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


MEETINGS,  SCHOOL  DECISIONS,  BULBS, 
REGULATIONS,  ETC. 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDOCATION. 

T.  T.  Geeb Governor 

P.  I.  DuNBAB Secretary  of  State 

J.  H.  AcKEBMAN Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

E.  F.  Cableton Albany 

Fbank  Rioleb Portland 

D.  W.   YoDEB Sumpter 

Thos.  M.  Gatch Corvallis 

J.  S.  Landebs The  Dalles 

E.  B.  GONKLIN Pendleton 

L.  H.  Bakeb...' Salem 

N.   L.   Nabbeoan Medford 

J.  A.  Ghubchill Baker  City 

MEETINOS  OF  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATIOK. 

1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  held  at  the 
state  capitol  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  mouth. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  consider  applications  for  state  certifi- 
cates and  state  diplomas  at  its  monthly  meetings. 

3.  All  applicants  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  must  file  with  their 
applications  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  legally  entitled  to  such  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas. 

4.  Teachers  presenting  authenticated  diplomas  or  certificates  from  other 
states  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  diplomas  or  certificates  of  like  grade  and 
kind  from  this  board,  must  furnish  proof  therewith,  satisfactory  to  the  board, 
that  such  diplomas  or  certificates  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  applicants  are 
in  good  professional  standing,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  Every  application  for  a  diploma  or  certificate  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  five  days  before  the  meeting 
at  which  it  is  to  be  presented. 

6.  The  attention  of  applicants  is  respectfully  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
school  laws  pertaining  to  certification  as  found  in  sections  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
and  -19,  school  laws  of  Oregon : 

PBOVI8IONS  FOB  STATE  PAPEBS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  grant  state  certificates 
and  state  diplomas  to  such  persons  as  are  found,  upon  examination  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  hereinafter  defined,  to  possess  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, thorough  scholarship,  and  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  ex- 
amination for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  shall  be  upon  questions 
prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners ;  said  questions  shall  be  based  on  the 
textbooks  adopted  by  the  state,  and  shall  cover  all  the  branches  required  for  a 
first-grade  county  certificate,  and  in  addition  thereto,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  com- 
position, physical  geography,  physics  and  psychology ;  those  for  state  diplomas, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  botany,  plane  geometry,  general  history  and  English 
literature.     Examinations  for   state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  shall   be 
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conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  re^rulations  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  A  state  certificate 
shall  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  for 
five  yeara  thereafter,  and  the  state  diploma  shall  confer  a  like  authority  for  life. 
State  certificates  shall  be  granted  to  such  applicants,  only,  who  have  had*  thirty 
months'  teaching  experience  with  approved  success,  at  least  nine  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  schools  of  Oregon,  and  who  shall  make  an  average  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  in  all  the  braz/ches  herein  prescribed,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per 
cent  in  any  one  branch.  State  diplomas  shall  be  granted  to  such  applicants, 
only,  as  have  had  at  least  sixty  months'  teaching  experience  with  approved 
success,  fifteen  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  schools  of  Oregon,  and  shall 
have  made  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent  in  all  branches  herein  prescribed, 
and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent  in  any  one  branch.  Any  applicant 
for  a  state  certificate  or  a  state  diploma  who  shall  attain  the  required  per- 
centages in  one  or  more  of  the  designated  branches,  but  shall  fail  in  one  or 
more  of  such  branches,  shall  be  credited  with  such  required  percentages,  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  complete  the  examination  in  the  remaining  branches  at  the 
two  following  examinations,  and  shall  then  receive  a  state  certificate  or  state 
diploma  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  all  the  examinations.  Applicants  for 
a  state  certificate  shall  pay  $4*  and  for  a  state  diploma,  $6,  which  fee  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  within  thirty  days,  to  the 
state  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  All  moneys  so  received  by  the 
state  treasurer  shall  be  credited  to  the  state  Board  of  Examiners'  Fund.  For 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for 
preparing  questions  and  examining  papers  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplo- 
mas, the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  draw  an  order  on  the  state  treasurer 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  such  expenses;  provided^  that 
such  sum  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners'  Fund 
in  the  state  treasury. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than 
nine  professional  teachers  to  assist  in  the  examinations  for  state  pai>ers,  who 
shall  be  known  sjb  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  said  teachers  shall 
receive  $5  per  day  while  engaged  in  their  duties. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  its  discretion,  grant  without  examina- 
tion state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  to  persons  presenting  authenticated 
papers  from  other  states  of  grade  and  kind  like  those  granted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  this  state ;  provided^  that  the  State  Board  of  E3ducation 
is  satisfied  that  said  papers  were  secured  by  passing  an  examination  equivalent 
to  that  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this  state  for  state  papers: 
provided,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  its  discretion,  grant  a 
permit  for  one  year  to  persons  who  hold  papers  of  the  grade  and  kind  equiva- 
lent to  a  state  certificate,  but  have  not  had  the  requisite  amount  of  teaching 
experience  in  Oregon  to  secure  a  state  certificate.  A  i>ermit  granted  by  the 
board  shall  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state. 
Applicants  for  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas  must  present  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  and  that  they  have  taught  successfully  in  their  several 
counties,  from  the  county  superintendents  of  all  the  counties  in  which  the  appli- 
cant has  taught  for  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  making  such 
application,  but  the  state  board,  if  othei*wise  satisfied  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
said  applicant,  may  grant  the  certificates  or  diplomas  without  certificates  from 
the  county  superintendents.  All  persons  holding  such  diplomas  or  certificates, 
before  engaging  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  state,  shall  present  such 
diploma  or  certificate  to  the  superintendent  of  the  county*  in  which  the  holder 
proposes  to  teach,  to  be  registered  by  the  superintendent,  and  such  holders  of 
diplomas  and  certificates,  while  they  remain  in  such  county,  shall  attend  insti- 
tutes, assist  in  institute  work,  and  perform  such  other  reasonable  duties  as  may 
be  required  by  the  county  superintendent,  the  same  as  other  teachers  of  the 
county  are  required  to  do. 
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If  any  holder  of  a  diploma  or  of  a  certificate  as  aforesaid  shall  refuse  to 
perform  his  duties  as  herein  specified,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  report  such  unprofessional  conduct  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  may  revoke  any  certificate  or 
diploma  granted  by  it  on  the  proof  that  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  immoral 
conduct  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  a  teacher;  but,  before  any  revocation  shall 
be  made,  the  person  accused  shall  have  due  and  reasonable  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  ohai'ge  against  him,  and  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person 
and  by  counsel,  and  to  produce  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  he  may  desire. 

The  following  diplomas  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  teaching  expe- 
rience required  for  a  state  certificate : 

1.  Diplomas  from  the  regular  state  normal  schools. 

2.  Diplomas  from  any  normal  schools  in  the  state  whose  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation,  including  training  school  experience,  are  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  Oregon  state  normal  schools,  as  determined  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

3.  Diplomas  from  any  chartered  institutions  of  this  state  of  collegiate  or 
univeraity  grade  granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  course  consisting  0J(  at  least 
five  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  state, 
on  the  basis  of  twenty  recitations  per  week  and  thirty-two  weeks  per  year,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  being  the  judge  of  the  standard  of  such  schools; 
provided^  that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  the  issuance 
of  any  state  certificate  or  state  diploma  without  the  examination  provided  for 
in  section  8  of  this  act;  provided  further^  that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  any  person  who  is  not  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

4.  Holders  of  state  certificates  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  become  candidates  for  a  state  diploma  when  they  have  taught  thirty  months 
with  approved  success  from  the  date  of  their  certificate;  provided,  that  this 
section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  state  diplomas  to 
the  pupils  of  state  normal  schools  and  chartered  institutions  who  may  graduate 
from  such  institutions  before  September  1,  1899,  under  the  provisions  of  acts 
in  force  February  1,  1899. 

5.  All  pupils  of  state  normal  schools  and  chartered  institutions  in  Oregon 
who  graduated  from  such  institutions  before  September  1,  1899,  under  the 
provisions  of  acts  in  force  on  February  1,  1899,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
state  diploma  or  state  life  diploma  on  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  in  force  on  February  1,  1899. 

C.  No  warrant  upon  the  common  school  fund  shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of  any 
teacher  holding  a  state  certificate  or  diploma,  unless  such  certificate  or  diploma 
shows  an  indorsement  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  that  it  has  been 
registered  in  his  office,  as  required  by  law ;  provided,  that  no  such  indorsement 
shall  be  made  until  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  shall  be  paid  for  the  same,  and 
all  moneys  so  received  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall 
place  said  sum  as  a  part  of  the  county  institute  fund. 

PBOVISIONS  FOB  COUNTT  PAFEBS. 

7.  In  every  examination  held  hereafter,  any  applicant  for  a  teacher's  county 
certificate  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  named  branches:  Orthography, 
reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography.  United  States  history,  theory  of  teaching,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
civil  government,  and  Oregon  school  law :  prov&ied,  that  until  the  examination 
to  be  held  in  February,  1900,  applicants  shall  not  be  examined  in  civil  govern- 
ment and  Oregon  school  law. 

8.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  Board  of  County  Examiners,  composed 
of  the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman,  and  two  com- 
petent persons  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  for  such  time  within 
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the  term  of  his  office  as  he  may  designate.  Each  member  of  said  board,  two 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $3  a  day,  except 
the  county  school  superintendent,  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  conducting 
the  examination  herein  provided  for.  Any  claim  for  compensation  for  senricea 
under  this  act  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  board  and  audited  by  the  county  court, 
and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  county. 

9.  Commencing  at  9  o'clock  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  following 
months,  viz.,  April  and  August,  and  continuing  three  days,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  each  county  shall  hold  a  public  examination  of  applicants  for 
teachers*  county  certificates  for  such  county,  using  the  questions  prepared  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  following  the  program  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  at  such  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
superintendent.  Neither  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  nor  any  member 
thereof,  shall  at  any  time  grant  a  private  examination  to  an  applicant  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  except  for  a  temporary  permit,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
At  least  ten  days'  notice  by  a  publication  in  a  newspaper,  if  there  be  one  pub- 
lished in  the  county,  shall  be  given  by  the  superintendent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  of  all  examinations.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  issue  certificates  of 
such  general  form  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe  to  all  such 
applicants  as  are  found  upon  examination  to  possess  a  good  moral  character, 
requisite  scholarship,  and  ability  to  teach  and  govern  successfully.  There  shall 
be  three  grades  of  certificates  granted  by  the  board,  at  its  discretion,  and  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe, 
which  grades  of  certificates  shall  be  as  follows:  The  certificate  of  the  first 
grade  shall  be  granted  only  to  those  who  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
have  taught  twelve  school  months  with  approved  success;  and  shall  be  yajid 
throughout  the  county  for  three  years.  To  obtain  the  same,  an  applicant  shall 
make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  branches  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  shall  not  fall  below  seventy  per  cent  in  any  one  branch: 
provided,  that  whenever  an  applicant  has,  upon  two  successive  examinations, 
received  ninety  per  cent  or  more  in  one  or  more  branches,  said  applicant  may, 
in  the  next  examination  thereafter,  be  excused  from  examination  upon  such 
branches  and  be  creditd  with  the  standing  so  earned ;  provided,  that  the  county 
superintendent  may  indorse  a  first-grade  certificate  in  force  in  any  other  county 
in  the  state  without  examination,  and  said  indorsement  shall  render  the  said 
certificate  valid  in  his  county  during  the  validity  of  the  original  certificate; 
provided,  that  the  superintendent  shall  have  power  to  revoke  said  certificate  for 
the  same  cause  and  in  like  manner  as  those  granted  by  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners  of  his  county ;  provided,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  certificate  is  in- 
dorsed, it  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of  such 
other  county,  in  a  book  provided  for  such  purpose.  The  date  of  such  registra- 
tion must  be  indorsed  by  the  superintendent  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  and 
without  such  registration  and  indorsement  no  first-grade  certificate  shall  be  valid 
in  any  county  except  the  one  for  which  it  was  issued.  A  fee  of  $1  shall  be  paid 
to  the  superintendent  by  the  teacher  whose  certificate  is  registered  and  indorsed 
as  herein  provided,  which  sum  he  shall  pay  within  ninety  days  to  the  county 
treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  All  money  so  collected  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  county  institute  fund.  A  certificate  of  the  second  grade  shall  be 
granted  only  to  those  who  have  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  have 
taught  at  least  three  school  months  with  ability  and  success,  and  shall  be  valid 
throughout  the  county  for  two  yeai-s.  To  obtain  the  same  an  applicant  shall 
make  an  average  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  in  all  branches  prescribed  by 
law,  and  shall  not  fall  below  siijty  per  cent  in  any  one  branch.  Such  certificates 
shall  not  be  renewed,  nor  shall  any  person  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one 
Hocond-grade  in  any  one  county ;  provided,  that  more  than  one  second-grade 
certificate  may  be  issued  to  the  same  person  in  a  county  on  a  regular  public 
examination,  as  herein  set  forth,  if  such  person  has  not  had  the  requisite  expe- 
rience for  a  first-grade  certificate.     A  certificate  of  the  third  grade  shaH  be 
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issued  only  to  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  valid  for  one  year.  To  obtain  the  same  an  applicant  shall  make 
an  average  of  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  in  all  branches  prescribed  by  law, 
and  shall  not  fall  below  fifty-five  per  cent  in  any  one  branch.  Such  certificates 
shall  not  be  renewed,  nor  shall  any  person  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one 
third-grade  certificate  in  any  one  county ;  provided^  that  more  than  one  third- 
grade  cei-tificate  may  be  issued  to  the  same  person  on  a  regular  examination  as 
here  set  forth,  if  such  person  has  not  had  the  requisite  teaching  experience  re- 
quired for  a  second-grade  certificate.  A  certificate  to  be  known  as  a  "primary 
certificate"  shall  be  issued  to  applicants  therefor  upon  passing  an  examination 
upon  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  orthography,  the  art  of  questioning, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  methods,  which  certificate  shall  authorize 
the  bearer  to  teach  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  not  beyond 
the  thii-d  grade ;  provided,  the  applicant  pass  such  examination  with  an  average 
of  eighty-five  per  cent;  provided,  that  such  teacher  shall  only  be  authorized  to 
teach  in  a  graded  school  as  assistant  teacher.  A  temporary  permit  may  be 
issued  by  the  county  superintendent  in  case  of  necessity,  valid  only  in  the  county 
where  issued,  and  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  public  examination  held  by 
the  County  Board  of  Examiners  for  such  county.  A  teacher  shall  not  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  more  than  two  temporary  permits  in  a  county,  nor  shall  an 
applicant  who  failed  at  the  last  regular  public  examination  held  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  any  county  be  entitled  to  receive  a  temporary  permit  for 
that  or  any  other  county  in  the  state ;  provided,  that  a  fee  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($2.50)  for  each  temporary  permit  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant  to 
the  county  school  superintendent,  who  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  county  treas- 
urer, taking  his  receipt  therefor,  and  all  such  fees  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  county  institute  fund. 

10.  All  examination  papers  for  certificates  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  county 
superintendent's  ofiice  as  a  part  of  the  records  thereof,  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  such  examination. 

11.  On  the  first  day  of  any  county  examination  herein  provided  for,  each 
applicant  for  a  county  teachers'  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  fee  of  $2,  which  shall  be  paid  by  him,  within  fifteen  days,  to  the 
county  treasui-er,  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  All  money  so  received  by  the 
county  treasurer  shall  become  a  part  of  the  county  institute  fund ;  provided,  that 
in  no  case  in  which  an  applicant  shall  fail  to  receive  a  certificate  shall  the  fee 
be  refunded. 

12.  He  shall  submit  the  questions  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners to  applicants  for  state  papers,  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations, 
and  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
shall  conduct  the  examination,  and  shall  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tion transmit  all  such  examination  papers,  unmarked,  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instmction,  who  shall  submit  them  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  for  grading. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Elected  June  4, 1900. 


ONmfy  »upmlM«mdttUt. 


J.  A.  Payton 

Georee  w.  Denman. 
J.  C.Zlnser  — 


H.  S.  Lyman 

I.  H.  Copeland 

W.  H.  Bunch 

William  BoegU 

William  S.Guerin 

F.  B.  Hamlin 

W.  R.  Neal 

H.  CMack 

J.  C.  Bartlett 

P.  H.  Dally 

Lincoln  Savage 

C.  R.  DeLap 

J.  Q.  Wlllltg 

William  M.  Miller 

George  Betbera 

W.  G,  Jackson 

B.  L.  Mllllgan 

E.  T.  Moorea 

J.  W.  Khlpley 

R.  F.  Robinson .        _ 

C.  L.  Starr ,  Dallas 

W.  H.  Ragsdale Moro 

<*eorge  B.  Lamb  -J 1  Tillamook 

J.  F.  Nowlln j  Pendleton 

E.  E.  Bragg Union 

J.  C,  Conley 1  Joseph 

O.  L.  Gilbert !  The  Dalles^ 

H.  A.  Ball 

Charles  Royse 

E.  V.  Llttlefleld 


Baker  City 

OorvalUs 

Oregon  City 

Astoria. 


Houlton 

McKinley 

Prlnevllle 

Langlolh 

Rosebarg 

Condon 

Long  Creek 

Drewsey 

Jacksonville 

Grants  Pass 

Klamath  Falls 

Lakevlew 

Eugene 

Toledo 

Albany 

Ontario 

Salem 

Heppner 

Portland  , 


HlUsboro 

Wa^irner 

McMlnnviUe 


.J  Baker. 
_i  Benton. 
_  Clackamas^ 
— ,  Clatsop. 
...  Oolumoia. 
.-_  Coos. 
—  Crook. 
...  Curry. 

Douglas. 

Gilliam. 

Grant. 

Harney. 

Jackson. 

Josephine. 

Klamath. 

Lake. 

Lane. 

Lincoln. 

lAnn. 

Malheur. 

Marion. 

Morrow. 

Multnomah. 

Polk. 

Sherman. 

Tillamook. 

UmaUUa. 

Union. 

Wallowa. 

Washington. 

Wasco. 

Wheeler. 

YamhUL 


The  question  most  frequently  referred  to  this  office  for  adjudication  is  the 
one  pertaining  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  school  meetings,  hence  we  have 
deemed  it  best  to  quote  the  law  in  full.  The  law  is  easy  of  application,  and  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  concerned  that  this,  as  well  as  all  school 
law,  is  mandatory,  and  hence  should  be  strictly  followed. 

The  law  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  In  all  school  districts  in  this  state  now  created  or  that  shall 
hereafter  be  created,  any  citizen  of  this  state,  male  or  female,  married  or  un- 
married, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  election  or  school  meeting,  who 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  in  the  district  thirty  (30)  days 
immediately  preceding  the  meeting  or  election,  and  who  has  property  in  the 
district  of  the  value  of  at  least  $100,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  coantj 
assessment,  upon  which  he  or  she  is  required  to  pay  a  tax;  provided,  that  in 
districts  of  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  women  who  are  widows  and  male 
citizens  over  twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age  who  have  children  in  the  district  of 
school  age,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  thirty  (30)  days,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting  for  the  election  of  school 
directors  or  school  clerk. 

Section  2.  All  school  districts  in  this  state  having  a  school  population  of  two 
thousand  or  over,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  census,  shall  be  sub- 
divided into  voting  wards  by  the  directors  of  such  district  such  wards  to  con- 
form as  near  as  possible  to  the  city  wards  comprised  in  its  boundaries.  The 
board  of  directors  of  all  such  districts  shall  establish  at  least  one  polling  place 
in  each  ward,  the  judge  and  clerks  of  which  shall  be  qualified  electors  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  residents  of  such  ward;  and  each  elector  shall 
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be  required  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  in  that  ward  in  which  he  or  she  resides. 

Both  husband  and  wife  may  vote  at  a  school  meeting  if  each  pays  a  tax  on 
at  least  $100. 

If  the  husband  only  is  taxed  and  there  are  children  of  school  age  in  the  family, 
the  husband  only  can  vote. 

Only  legal  voters  are  legal  petitioners  on  petitions  asking  for  changes  in 
school  district  boundaries. 

In  case  a  man  marries  a  widow  with  children  and  does  not  adopt  said 
children  except  so  far  as  the  marriage  may  adopt  them,  who  has  said  children 
of  school  age — the  mother  or  stepfather — ^as  provided  for  in  the  school  law? 

From  the  department's  understanding  of  the  facts  in  the  case  subnutted,  the 
stepfather  voluntarily  assumed  the  care  and  support  of  his  stepchildren,  and 
he  now  occupies  the  relation  of  parent  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  his  liabilities 
are  those  of  parent  to  child,  and  he  should  be,  and  I  think  is,  entitled  to  the 
i-ights  of  a  parent. 

SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 

From  time  to  time  many  questions  of  a  complex  nature  have  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  determination.  These  questions 
have  come  up  from  boards  of  directors,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others, 
and  in  settlement  have  required  considerable  time  in  the  matter  of  investigation 
and  research.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  have  declined  to  render  decisions 
unless  they  have  been  previously  referred  to  the  county  superintendents  for 
their  consideration  and  decision.  In  other  instances  we  have  waived  this  form 
in  order  to  the  more  readily  advance  the  school  interests  by  an  immediate  de- 
cision upon  the  difficulties  presented.  Below  is  given  an  abstract  of  the  more 
important  decisions  rendered  during  the  present  biennial  term. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Public  moneys  cannot  be  expended  by  boards  of  directors  for  school  sites  or 
for  building,  completing,  or  repairing  schoolhouses.  Neither  can  such  public 
moneys  be  expended  for  school  seats,  pianos,  or  for  other  costly  and  expensive 
fixed  furniture.  "School  funds,"  as  defined  here,  refer  to  the  public  moneys 
received  from  county  school  tax  and  the  irreducible  state  school  fund.  It  is  held 
here,  likewise,  that  said  school  funds  cannot  be  expended  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, special  writing  classes,  physical  training  classes,  etc.  This  opinion  does 
not  apply  to  school  districts  having  four  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  such 
districts  special  privileges  are  granted  boards  of  education. 

The  county  school  superintendent  can  only  apportion  the  school  funds  to 
districts  that  have  been  legally  enumerated  and  whose  reports  have  been  duly 
filed,  and  therefore  he  cannot  apportion  any  part  of  such  sum  to  districts  organ- 
ized after  the  annual  meeting. 

The  board  of  directors  has  the  right  to  use  the  common  school  fund  for  the 
payment  of  attorney's  fees  in  a  suit  in  which  the  district  is  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a  school  district  to  pay  all  warrants  issued  by 
the  board  of  directors,  or  a  quorum  of  such  board,  when  the  claims  against  the 
district  have  been  properly  audited  by  the  board,  and  the  orders  are  drawn  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

In  case  of  a  district  in  which  there  is  only  one  pupil  to  attend  school  and  not 
residents  enough  to  furnish  the  required  number  of  school  officers,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  county  superintendent  when  he  apportions  the  school  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  to  apportion  such  district  in  his 
county  its  proportionate  share  of  said  fund.  The  superintendent  has  no  dis- 
cretion in  this  respect.  He  shall  apportion  to  each  district  in  his  county  which 
has  reported  to  him  as  required  by  law.  The  organization  and  the  report  re- 
quired by  law  are  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  apportionment.     He  must  be 
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governed  by  the  records  in  his  office  in  malcing  the  apportionment,  and  if  tber* 
is  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  district  to  share  in  the  fund,  this  question 
must  be  determined  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

CONTBACTINO  INDEBTEDNBBS. 

A  board  can,  of  its  own  motion,  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
upon  the  question  of  contracting  a  bonded  indebtedness,  without  first  being 
petitioned  to  do  so  by  ten  legal  voters  of  the  district. 

If  an  indebtedness  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  taxable 
property  the  district  can  contract  an  additional  indebtedness  for  bailding  a 
school  house,  until  the  total  indebtedness  for  that  purpose  equals  said  po'  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  and  may  issue  any  written  evidence  of  the  indebt- 
edness as  may  be  duly  and  legally  authorized;  provided,  the  same  does  not  in 
any  manner  come  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state. 

Directors  of  a  school  district  have  not  the  legal  right  to  sell  and  convey  the 
property  owned  by  a  district  without  such  authority  being  first  given  them  by 
the  district. 

When  a  school  district  raises  money  by  taxation  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
it  be<*omes  unnecessary  to  use  the  whole  amount  for  that  purpose,  the  district 
has  the  power,  at  an  annual  meeting,  to  divert  the  remainder  to  some  other  use. 
School  districts  are  corporations,  and  qualified  electors  in  the  districts  have  ab- 
solute control  over  funds  raised  by  taxation,  unless  their  power  is  limited  by  law. 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS  AND  BOABDS. 

Directors  and  clerks  are  expected  to  qualify  immediately  when  elected.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  here,  however,  that  this  duty  is  not  strictly  obligatory 
under  the  law,  as  in  many  cases  citizens  of  school  districts  have  been  ^ected 
to  such  office  when  not  present  at  the  meeting  or  not  present  in  the  state.  Or- 
dinarily, it  is  expected  that  they  qualify  within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  notice 
of  election.  In  case  of  failure  of  a  dire<*tor  elected  to  qualify  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  the  office  should  be  declared  vacant. 

The  district  clerk  is  ex  offieio  treasurer,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  account  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  to  the  annual  school  meeting  for  all  moneys  coming  into 
his  hands,  and  for  all  amounts  paid  out  by  him  belonging  to  the  district,  etc 
No  person  other  than  the  district  clerk  has  a  right  to  receive  the  public  funds 
of  the  district.  With  this  in  view,  the  clerk  of  each  school  district  is  required 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  bond,  amounting  to  not  less  than  double  the  probable 
amount  of  all  school  moneys  that  usually  comes  into  his  hands. 

Boards  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  school 
libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  right,  however,  is 
limited  to  definite  amounts  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law.  It  is  not  meant  here 
that  textbooks  in  general  shall  be  supplied  to  all  pupils  attending  the  school, 
but  the  implied,  direct  meaning  of  the  law  clearly  refers  to  the  purchase  of 
such  books  for  library  and  other  general  uses,  and  for  the  daily  convenience  of 
the  school,  and  that  such  books  are  for  general  use  of  the  school  only.  It  is  not 
meant  here  that  the  directors  can,  under  the  law,  furnish  free  textbooks  for  the 
pupils. 

Two  members  of  a  board  of  directors  may  legally  contract  for  charts,  maps, 
and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  their  schools,  but  such  contract  must  be  made 
by  a  vote  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board,  legally  called.  The  school 
district  is  bound  by  such  contract.  The  third  member  of  the  board  cannot 
legally  refuse  to  approve  such  contract,  although  the  claim  may  be  set  up  that 
such  apparatus,  etc.,  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of  the  district.  His  opinion, 
however,  that  such  apparatus  is  unnecessary'  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  vitiate 
the  contract  regularly  made  by  a  quorum  of  the  board. 
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The  director  who  is  serving  his  third  year  as  such  under  an  election,  is  the 
oldest  director  in  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  as  such  entitled  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
\nf^  of  the  board,  and  at  all  school  meetings,  regular  or  special,  and  he  is  the 
proi)er  person  to  sign  the  call  for  a  special  meeting. 

'^A"  is  a  director  of  a  district  of  his  county ;  he  sends  in  his  resignation  to 
the  board ;  it  is  accepted  and  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  by  the  clerk. 
Before  his  successor  is  elected,  or  even  notices  have  been  posted,  he  concluded 
he  did  not  want  to  withdraw  from  the  board.  He  afterwards  joins  with  the  re- 
tiring member  of  the  board  in  a  contract  with  the  teacher  for  five  months.  The 
contract  is  only  signed  by  himself  and  the  retiring  director.  Is  he  a  legal 
director  of  this  district  after  resigning  and  having  his  resignation  accepted? 
Is  this  contract  valid?  Decided  that  "A"  was  a  director  de  facto,  and  the 
contract  was,  in  this  respect,  a  valid  one. 

A  school  district  failed  to  post  up  notices  of  annual  school  meeting  owing 
to  absence  of  clerk ;  but  thi-ee  legal  voters — a  director,  a  taxpayer,  and  a  lady 
patron — met  at  a  private  residence,  held  a  meeting,  and  elected  a  director  for 
three  years,  and  a  district  clerk.  Reflecting  on  the  irregularity  of  the  meeting, 
and  feaiing  its  validity,  the  board  put  up  notices  of  another  annual  election  to 
be  held  ten  days  later.  This  was  done,  and  a  diffoi*ent  person  was  elected 
director  and  the  same  person  was  elected  clerk.  The  question  asked,  "Was 
either  of  the  elections  valid?  If  so,  which?"  It  was  decided  from  the  data 
given  that  neither  of  the  meetings  was  regular  or  legal,  and  that  each  election 
of  director  and  clerk  was  irregular  and  illegal. 

A  teacher  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  district  by  a  vote  of  two 
of  the  directora,  but  this  action  must  be  taken  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  board,  of  which  said  meeting  each  member  of  the  board  must  have  re- 
ceived due  notice.  But  a  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  without  good  cause,  and 
the  material  reasons  therefor  shall  be  spread  upon  the  records  by  the  district 
clerk. 

The  right  to  employ  teachers  rests  with  the  board  of  directors,  and  this  au- 
thority can  be  exercised  by  no  other  body.  This  rule  applies  to  all  elections 
of  teachers,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  at  any  other  time  during 
the  school  year.  All  vacancies,  likewise,  must  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

CERTIFICATES. 

1.  In  case  a  teacher  appeals  fix)m  the  decision  of  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  county  certificate,  if  any,  and 
the  grade  of  his  papers,  methodically  set  forth,  should  be  inclosed  in  the  papers 
foi-warded  to  the  state  board. 

2.  If  the  markings  of  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  be  reversed,  then  in 
that  case  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  authority  to  grant 
a  certificate  of  equal  grade  with  county  certificate  that  should  issue  in  compli- 
ance with  the  merits  of  the  examination  papers  submitted  in  such  case. 

In  case  a  certificate  is  revoked  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  teacher 
takes  valid  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  relative  to  the  same, 
then  it  is  held  that  the  teacher  may  continue  his  school  during  the  pendency 
of  the  appeal. 

Teachers*  temporary  certificates  or  permits  hold  only  until  the  next  regular 
semi-annual  public  examination,  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  said  permit,  and 
a  teacher  holding  such  temporary  certificate  or  permit  cannot  legally  continue 
his  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  such  certificate  ceases. 

A  person  must  hold  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  a  state  diploma,  or  a 
state  certificate  in  force  in  Oregon,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county 
school  superintendent. 

In  case  a  county  superintendent,  in  office,  does  not  hold  a  certificate  or 
diploma  as  required  by  law,  he  may  appear  before  his  own  county  board  for  an 
examination  for  a  first-grade  county  certificate. 
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A  candidate's  experience  as  coanty  school  superintendent  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  teaching  experience  by  the  county  clerk  when  placing  such  candidate's 
name  on  an  official  ballot  for  county  school  superintendent. 

Any  person  holding  a  state  paper  other  than  a  state  life  diploma,  bearing 
date  prior  to  May  20,  1809,  applying  for  a  state  certificate  or  state  diploma 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Daly  bill,"  will  be  required  to  undergo  the  full 
examination  on  all  subjects  prescribed  in  subdivision  6  of  section  8  of  said 
bill,  before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Any  applicant  may  secure  as  many  second  and  third-grade  certificates  as 
there  are  counties  in  the  state,  and  as  many  first-grade  certificates  in  any 
county  as  such  applicant  may  pass  an  examination  for. 

LEGAL  HOLIDATS. 

The  legal  holidays  established  by  law  in  this  state  are  the  following:  Each 
Sunday,  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of  February,  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  fourth  day  of  July,  first  Monday  in  September,  twenty-fifth  day  of  De- 
cember, and  any  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout  the  state^  or  on 
a  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  governor  of 
this  state  as  a  day  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday. 

SCHOOL  RESIDENCE. 

The  school  residence  of  the  child  is  determined  by  the  bona  fide  residence  of 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

A  pupil  is  not  entitled  to  free  tuition  except  in  the  district  where  his  parent 
or  guardian  resides,  unless  said  tuition  is  remitted  in  a  district  other  than  that 
in  which  his  parent  or  guardian  has  his  legal  residence. 

1.  Boards  of  directors  have  under  the  law  entire  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  their  district,  and  they  may  admit  pupils  from  adjacent  districts  to  school  on 
such  terms  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  best. 

2.  All  youths  in  this  state  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  race,  or  religion,  are  entitled  to  the  same  school  facilities  in  the 
following  schools :  (a)  In  all  schools  unsupported  by  local  district  tax.  (6)  In 
all  schools  supported  by  district  tax  and  establishing  and  maintaining  kinder- 
garten schools.  In  all  other  school  districts  supported  by  local  tax  and  not 
maintaining  kindergarten  schools,  then  the  legal  age  for  admission  is  placed  from 
six  to  twenty-one  years.  In  all  such  districts  the  directors  may  admit  outside 
pupils  to  school  who  are  not  over  twenty-one  years  old,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  arranged.  Tuition,  however,  must  be  paid.  It  is  held  here  that  in  no 
case  can  a  person  over  twenty-one  years  be  legally  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  a 
public  school.  A  person  who  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  at 
the  time  of  making  his  application  for  admission  to  the  public  school  is  debarred 
from  school  privileges  under  the  letter  of  the  law. 

3.  Outside  pupils  being  admitted  to  the  public  school,  they  must  pay  the 
tuition  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  have  their 
tuition  paid  out  of  the  public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  in  which  they 
hold  their  residence. 

TEACHERS. 

In  case  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  board  of  directors,  he  may  take  an 
appeal  from  the  action  of  said  board  in  dismissing  him  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent; thence  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  thence  to  the 
circuit  and  supreme  courts  of  the  state.  The  prerogatives  of  the  teacher  in  such 
cases  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  law,  and  the  board  can  adopt  no  measures  that 
can  prevent  the  teacher  from  making  full  defense.  In  such  case  the  teacher 
may  appear  by  attorney  if  he  so  determines.    This  opinion,  however,  does  not 
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apply  to  a  teacher  who  seeks  to  recover  his  wages  under  a  contract.  In  such 
<ase  he  must  I; ring  a  direi:t  suit  at  law  if  he  seeks  to  recover  wages  upon  con- 
tract or  otherwise. 

1.  The  teachers  salary  is  determined  by  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  board  to  contract  with  and  employ  duly  qualified  teachers 
in  the  name  bf  the  district,  and  the  contract  should  specify  the  salary  per  month 
or  per  year,  and,  when  the  contract  is  fully  completed,  to  hand  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  teacher  and  file  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk.  The 
teacher  employed  must  hold  a  valid  certificate  to  teach  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract is  made,  and  the  said  cprtifi<'ate  must  cover  the  entire  time  of  the  teacher's 
service  specified  in  the  contract. 

2.  When  a  board  of  directors  has  fully  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
teacher,  all  of  the  specifications  duly  mentioned  and  the  contract  signed,  then, 
and  in  such  case,  the  teacher's  salary  cannot  be  reduced  during  the  term  for 
which  he  is  employed,  unless  with  his  consent :  and  if  reduced  without  his  con- 
s<-nt,  the  school  district,  as  a  public  corporation,  is  liable  for  his  wages. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  a  direct  lieu  against  the  school  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  clerk,  who  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  district.  The  said 
li€»n  does  not  apply  to  any  8i)ecial  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  district  clerk,  but 
to  any  and  all  public  school  funds  of  whatever  source  in  his  hands  at  the  time 
such  lien  is  placed. 

4.  A  public  school  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  time  lost  in 
attending  teacher's  examinations.  He  is  entitled,  however,  under  the  law  to  his 
wages  for  two  days  in  order  to  attend  the  annual  county  institute. 

Ty.  A  teacher  under  contract  does  not  lose  his  wages  during  the  time  for 
which  school  is  closed  on  account  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  in  the 
si'hool.  and,  unless  extraordinary  and  conti-oUing  circumstances  dictate  other- 
wise, he  is  entitletl  to  full  wages  under  contract  during  such  i)eriod.  Common 
reason  dictates  that  the  teacher  is  not  responsible  for  the  public  misfortune  of 
the  district  during  his  term  of  service  under  contract. 

6.  The  teacher's  contract  with  the  board  of  dii-ectors  binds  the  district  for 
his  wages  during  the  entire  period  of  his  employment  without  reference  to  sub- 
sequent circumstances,  unless  it  be  his  dismissal  for  incompetency  or  other 
j?ood  and  substantial  cause.  The  fact  that  school  patrons  removing  fi*om  the 
district  with  their  children  to  the  extent  that  the  school  attendance  has  been 
wholly  eliminated,  does  not  debar  the  teacher  from  securing  his  w*ages  unless 
he  voluntarily  agrees  to  the  same. 

7.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  his  wages  for  the  entire  period  for  which  he  is 
employed.  And  although  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  dire<»tors  may  be  wholly 
^'hanged  during  such  i)eriod,  his  term  of  service  is  not  necessarily  reduced. 
Changes  in  the  !)oard  of  directors  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  contract  do  not 
lesson  the  liability  of  the  district. 

8.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  his  wages  at  the  end  of  each  school 
month  upon  evidence  that  proper  service  has  been  rendered  under  his  contract. 
But  the  school  di recto i-s  should  be  especially  careful  that  the  wages  for  the  last 
month  under  contract  should  not  be  paid  until  the  teacher's  report  has  been 
rcHt-ived.  examined,  accepted,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk.  When 
the  teacher  presents  his  warrant  to  the  school  dork  for  payment,  and  there 
iH^ing  no  funds  in  the  district  treasury  to  pay  the  same,  then  the  warrant  should 
be  indorsed  by  the  clerk  "Not  paid  for  the  want  of  funds,"  from  which  date 
the  warrant  should  draw  interest  at  the  legal  rate.  This  opinion  is  applicable 
to  teachers  in  service  of  all  public  school  districts  in  this  state,  except  in  dis- 
tricts having  a  population  of  four  thousand  or  more  inhabitants.  In  all  such 
districts  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  school  warrants  shall  not  draw  interest. 

1).     School  warrants  issued  for  salary  of  teachers  do  not  take  pre<*edence  over 
warrants  drawn   for  other   purposes.     When   there   are  outstanding   warrants 
against  a  school  district   the  clerk  may  pay   those  first  presented.     It   is  not 
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uecessary  that  the  money  of  each  year  be  exclusively  applied  to  pay  for  schools 
taught  during  the  year  in  which  «t  was  levied.  Where  the  clerk  has  money  in 
his  hands  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  warrant,  which,  upon  presentation, 
he  refuses  to  pay,  the  proper  remedy  is  by  mandamus. 

10.  In  order  to  receive  his  monthly  salary,  the  teacher  must  hold  a  valid 
warrant  issued  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
<?lerk  of  the  l)oard,  and  the  clerk  cannot  pay  out  school  funds  unless  such  war- 
rant, duly  signed,  is  presented  by  the  teacher.  School  warrants  are  legal  only 
when  issued  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  at  a  regular  or  special 
meeting.  If  two  of  the  directors  vote  for  the  issuance  of  warrants,  such  war- 
rants are  legal  liens  against  the  district.  In  issuing  warrants,  the  school 
directors,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  trouble,  should  be  particularly  careful 
that  such  warrants  be  issued  only  for  actual  indebtedness  of  the  district. 

SCHOOL    DECISIONS    RENDERED    SINCE    JANUARY    1,    1901. 

Inntitute  Fund. — The  payment  of  expenses  of  local  institutes  from  the  county 
institute  fund  is  not  authorized  by  the  law;  nor  are  the  county  commissioners 
compelled  by  the  law  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  holding  the  local  insti- 
tutes, though  in  their  discretion  they  may  do  so. 

Repairing  Schoolhouse. — The  board  of  directors  has  the  authority,  without 
the  express  action  of  the  voters  of  the  district,  to  make  necessary  repairs  to 
schoolhouses ;  prorirfed.  there  is  money  in  the  district  treasury  applicable  to 
such  use ;  but  this  authority  does  not  include  the  fixing  up  an  additional  school- 
room or  building  an  addition  to  the  schoolhouse :  however,  w*hen  there  is  money 
in  the  treasury  a  result  of  a  special  tax  levied  by  the  voters  for  the  following 
purpose :  ''To  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  district,  and  any  remainder 
after  the  debt  is  paid  to  be  used  for  such  purxjoses  as  the  board  may  see  fit,** 
the  surplus  may  be  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  constructing  an  additional  room. 
The  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  five-mill  school  tax  cannot  be  legally  used  for  re- 
pairing a  schoolhouse  or  building  an  addition  thereto. 

Diverting  Funds. — The  voters  of  a  school  district  have  the  power  and  right 
at  a  legally  called  meeting  for  the  specified  puri>ose  to  rescind  an  order  made  at 
a  previous  meeting  and  to  authorize  the  directors  to  divert  the  fund  raised  by 
a  tax  levy  from  its  original  puri)ose  of  enlarging  a  school  building,  to  that  of 
building  a  new  schoolhouse ;  provided,  no  binding  contract  has  been  previously 
made  under  the  original  intent. 

Qualifications  of  School  Clerk. — Xo  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  school 
<'lerk  unless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  district  for  thirty  days  immediately 
preceding  his  election  or  appointment. 

State  Examiners*  Fund. — The  fund  arising  from  fees  paid  by  applicants  for 
state  certificates  and  diplomas  can  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  professional 
teachei-s  called  to  assist  at  the  semi-annual  examinations  and  the  expenses 
theroof,  and  the  State  Superintendent  is  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  said  fund 
for  his  own  use  and  benefit. 

Legal  Districts. — Subsection  4  of  section  2(>  of  the  school  laws  does  not  apply 
to  school  districts  duly  organized  and  legally  existing  at  the  time  the  act  of 
1901  went  into  effect,  such  districts  being  validated  and  given  legal  existence 
by  se<'tion  24  of  said  act. 

Establishing  Higher  Grades. — Boards  of  directors,  in  establishing  grades  in 
the  public  schools  above  the  eighth  grade,  must  be  govei*ned  and  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  20  of  section  48  of  the  school  laws  of  1901,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  high  schools  by  the  provisions  of  section  83  of  the 
school  laws,  and  neither  can  be  established  without  a  favorable  vote  of  the 
district. 

Extending  Special  Taxes. — A  special  school  tax  levied  in  one  year,  after  the 
tax  roll  for  the  previous  year  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  with 
the  regular  warrant   attached   for  collection,   can   be  legally   extended   by   the 
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<'Ounty  clerk  upon  the  tax  roll  of  the  year  in  which  the  tax  is  levied,  to  be 
issued  to  the  sheriflf  the  following  year,  and  which  would  be  the  first  tax  roll 
<lelivered  to  the  sheriff  after  the  levy  of  the  special  tax  by  the  district. 

Bible  and  Lord's  Prayer. — Where  the  reading  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
without  comment,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  have  been  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  school  district,  the  rule  or  regulation  thus 
adopted  can  be  enforced  by  excluding  from  the  school  for  the  time  limited  by 
law,  the  refractory  pupil,  and  if  the  people  of  the  district  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  rule  or  regulation  so  adopted  and  enforced,  the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands,  and  they  can  elect  a  board  which  will  adopt  and  enforce  a  different  rule. 

Uigh  Schools. — The  proviso  in  section  84  of  the  school  laws,  "That  none  of 
the  funds  of  any  district  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high 
school,  unless  said  district  shall  also  maintain  at  least  eight  months'  instruction 
each  year  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  of  the  state,"  does  not  apply  to 
schools  operating  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  26,  section  48,  Oregon 
school  laws. 

USE   AND   CABE  OF    SCHOOLHOUSES. 

1.  Primarily  the  public  schoolhouse  is  built  for  public  school  purposes  only. 
Ail  exception  to  this  rule  is  ordinarily  made  in  all  districts  in  case  of  holding 
the  annual  school  meeting,  or  special  school  meetings,  regularly  called  by  the 
school  authorities  of  the  district.  If  the  board  of  directors  should  deem  best 
to  make  other  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  evening  schools,  singing  schools,  lit- 
erary societies,  Sunday  schools,  etc.,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  and 
expressed  that  some  guarantee  be  given  that  the  parties  thus  occupying  the 
schoolhouse  shall  be  responsible  for  its  proper  use  and  protection.  Also  that 
the  building,  grounds,  appurtenances,  and  property  of  the  school  children  shall 
be  safe  from  defacement  and  injury,  and  the  rooms  to  be  left  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  occupied. 

'2,  Should  boards  of  directors  determine  to  grant  the  public  schoolhouse  for 
the  purposes  designated,  then  such  privileges  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  same  explicitly  understood  by  all  parties  concerned. 

3.  A  teacher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  care  of  the  schoolhouse  after 
school  hours.  Boards  of  directors  are  the  proper  custodians  and  controllers  of 
school  property  under  the  law,  and  they  cannot  compel  the  teacher  to  have  an 
oversight  of  the  school  property,  unless  such  provisions  are  understood  and  set 
forth  in  the  teacher's  contract. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

CHAPTER  11. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  government  of  public  schools  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  therein,  made  in  pursuance  of  section  3,  sab> 
division  3,  Oregon  school  laws.  Revised  by  the  State  Board  of  E^ducation, 
October  1,  1900: 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

APPEALS. 

BULE  A. 

In  all  trials  before  a  district  board  of  directors  the  clerk  of  said  district  sb&ll 
personally  furni^  the  defendant,  in  writing,  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  and  also  the  time  and  place  where  the  matter  at  issue  will  be  tried; 
provided,  that  at  least  five  days  shall  elapse  between  the  time  that  the  defendant 
shall  receive  said  notice  and  the  date  of  trial.  In  all  such  trials  the  board  shall 
have  authority  to  hear  and  receive  testimony  for  either  party  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  subpoena  witnesses  and  administer  oaths  if  necessary;  and  the  de- 
fendant shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  an  attorney. 

RULE  I. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  decision  or  order  of  the  district  board  of  di- 
rectors in  any  matter  of  law  or  of  facts  (pertaining  to  his  school  district)  may, 
within  ten  days  after  the  rendition  of  such  decision  or  the  making  of  such  order, 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county;  provided  further, 
that  this  right  of  appeal  shall  be  open  to  all  in  relation  to  all  school  difficulties 
and  complications  occurring  in  school  districts. 

RULE  n. 

The  basis  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  a  complaint,  filed  by  the  party  aggrieved 
with  the  county  superintendent,  within  the  time  for  taking  the  appeal. 

RULE  in. 

The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  errors  complained  of  in  a  plain  and  concise 
manner. 

BULE   IV. 

The  county  superintendent  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  such  com- 
plaint in  his  office,  notify  the  clerk  of  the  proper,  district.  In  writing,  of  the  taking 
of  such  appeal,  and  the  latter  shall,  within  ten  days  after  being  thus  notified. 
file  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  a  complete  transcript  of  the  record 
and  proceedings  relating  to  the  decision  complained  of,  which  transcript  shall 
be  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

RULE  V. 

After  the  filing  of  the  transcripts  aforesaid  In  his  office,  the  counts-  superin- 
tendent shall  notify.  In  writing,  all  persons  adversely  interested  of  the  time  and 
place  where  the  matter  of  appeal  will  be  heard  by  him. 

RULE  VI. 

At  the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing,  both  the  complainant  and  the  defendant 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  but  no 
evidence  shall  be  considered  by  said  superintendent  except  that  produoed  before 
the  board  of  directors  from  which  the  appeal  is  taken.  After  hearing  such  argu- 
ment, the  county  superintendent  shall  make  such  decision  as  may  be  just  and 
equitable,  and  when  the  aforesaid  decision  has  been  made,  he  shall  imme- 
diately notify  all  persons  interested  of  his  decision. 

RULE  VII. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instiuctlon.  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  takiu«c 
appeals  from  the  district  board  to  the  county  superintendent,  as  nearly  as  ap- 
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plicable,  except  that  he  shall  grive  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the 
county  superintendent,  and  the  like  notice  shall  be  given  the  adverse  party. 
And  the  decision  when  made  shall,  so  far  as  the  school  department  is  concerned, 
}>e  final.  This  right  of  appeal  shall  apply  to  all  cases,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  in^ny  case  of  sufficient  importance  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Insitruction  may  Hiring  the  matter  before  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
di'termlnation. 

TEACHER'S    EXAMINATIONS. 
RULE  vin. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  issue  to  the  several  county 
superintendents,  in  time  for  the  public  examination  of  teachers,  on  the  second 
^Wednesdays  of  February  and  August,  printed  lists  of  uniform  questions,  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  herein 
prescribed  for  the  government  of  county  superintendents. 

RULE  IX. 

At  the  public  examinations  of  teachers  provided  by  law,  the  county  super- 
intendent shall  use  the  uniform  questions  furnished  by  the  state  superintendent, 
and  the  signatures  of  all  assistant  examiners  shall  appear  on  all  certificates 
issued  at  these  examinations. 

RULE  X. 

Two  (2)  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

RULE   XI. 

Applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  who  were  absent  at  its 
opening. 

RULE  XII. 

Ko  applicant  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with  any 
person  during  the  examination,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  president. 

RULE  XIII. 

All  applicants  shall  begin  in  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  no  recess 
shall  be  taken  until  that  subject  is-  finished. 

RULE  XIV. 

Applicants  are  required  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. Full  credits  will  be  given  only  when  answers  are  correct  in  fact  and  in 
form. 

RULE  XV. 

No  applicant  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a  textbook  in  his  possession  during 
the   hours   of   examination. 

RULE  XVT. 

All  applicants  must  indorse  their  papers  with  their  numbers  and  the  name 
of  the  subject  and  date  of  examination;  and  all  entries  on  the  record  book  kept 
by  the  county  superintendent  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  on  these  num- 
bers only.  The  names  of  the  applicants  shall  not  be  entered  upon  the  register 
until  the  close  of  the  examination;  but  shall,  with  the  number  and  the  name,  be 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  on  blank  cards,  which  shall  be  kept 
in  a  sealed  envelope  till  the  close  of  the  examination. 

RULE   XVII. 

No  member  of  the  board  shall  communicate  to  anyone  the  standing  of  any 
applicant  on  any  study  during  the  examination. 

RULE  XVIII. 

All  examination  questions  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  state  superintendent 
to  the  several  county  superintendents,  who  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  said 
questions  until  the  examinations  commence.  The  questions  shall  be  inclosed 
in  sealed  envelopes  which  are  not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  fixed  for  the 
examination,  and  then  only  In  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
class — all  the  applicants  being  seated  and  ready  to  begin  their  work.  A  member 
of  the  board  shall  hold  the  package  of  questions  up  before  the  class  to  show 
that  the  seal  has  not  been  broken. 
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RULE  XIX. 

Applicants  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  time  set  for  the  different 
branches  and  to  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  branches 
in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

RULE  XX.  « 

No  applicant  for  a  state  paper  shall  place  his  name  on  an  examination  iMiper. 
and  the  state  superintendent  shall  submit  no  manuscript  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  which  contains  the  name  of  an  applicant. 

RULE  XXI. 

The  examiner  shall  give  to  each  applicant  for  a  state  paper  at  the  be^in- 
ninsT  of  the  examination,  a  number,  which  number  shall  be  placed  on  each  half 
sheet  in  lieu  of  the  applicant's  name. 

RULE  XXII. 

The  applicant's  name,  number,  and  other  Information  as  may  be  re<iulred 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  sent  by  the  examiner  to  the  aiate 
superintendent  in  a  sealed  envelope  which  shall  not  be  opened  until  the  day  set 
for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  then  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  State  Board  A>f  Education. 

RULE  XXIII. 

Applicants  for  state  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  consecutive 
sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  In  which  to  complete  the  examination.  Ap- 
plicants holding  state  certificates,  issued  subsequent  to  May  20,  1899,  will  be  al- 
lowed trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Elxaminers,  during 
the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to  complete  the  examination  for  a 
state  diploma.  During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  r«>- 
quired  upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been  attained. 

RULE  XXIV. 

Examinations  for  state  papers  will  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  com- 
mencing at  9  o'clock  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  and  August,  and 
continuing  three  days. 

RULE  XXV. 

Every  applicant,  before  receiving  his  certificate,  must  subscribe  to  the  fol- 
lowing: I  do  hereby  certify  that  prior  to  this  examination  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  questions  proposed,  and  have  neither  given  nor  received  any  aid  during 
the  progress  of  the  same. 

RULE  XXVI. 

In  examinations  for  permits,  the  county  superintendents  shall  not  use  the 
same  questions  as  at  the  last  preceding  public  examination,  but  questions  of 
the  same  grade  and  number  shall  be  used. 

RULE  XXVII. 

Examinations  of  teachers  shall  in  every  case  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possibit*. 
in  writing;  and  the  questions  and  answers,  indorsed  with  the  candidate's  name 
and  the  date  of  the  examinations,  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofQce  of  the  county  super- 
intendent and  kept  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  records  for  one  year. 

RULE  XXVIII. 

County  superintendents  must  require  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificate*, 
who  are  not  personally  known  to  them  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  to  present 
satisfactory  written  testimonials  to  that  effect  from  two  or  more  persons  of 
respectable  standing.  Such  testimonials  shall  be  filed  with  the  examination 
papers,  and  shall  remain  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  for  one  year. 

RULE  XXIX. 

The  county  superintendent  may  revoke  any  certificate  obtained  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or  when  the  holder  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  immorality  since  the  certificate  was  granted.  But  no  cer- 
tificate shall  be  revoked  unless  the  holder  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  defend  himself  against 
them,  nor  unless  the  charges  shall  have  been  fully  proved;  provided,  that  in  all 
cases  where  personal  acknowledgment  of  guilt  is  made  by  the  holder,  the  cer- 
tificate may  be  annulled  without  trial. 
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RULE   XXX. 

The  action  of  the  county  superintendent  In  revoking  a  certificate  Is  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  decision  In  such  case,  when  reached,  shall  be  final. 

RULE  XXXI. 

The  county  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  convene  the  County  Board 
of  Examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals,  conducting  public  examina- 
tiona.  or  for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  that  may  advance  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  in  his  county.  The  meetings  of  the  board  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  in  the  county  as  may  be  deemed  most  expedient 
by  the  county  superintendent;  provided,  that  the  public  quarterly  examination 
shall  be  held  as  provided  in  section  19  of  the  school  law. 

BULE  xxxn. 

In  any  case  where  a  certificate  has  been  revoked  as  set  forth  in  Rule  XXIX. 
no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  the  same  person  In  the  same  county,  or  in  any 
other  county  in  the  state  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  revocation,  unless 
the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent  in  revoking  the  certificate  shall  have 
been  duly  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners. 

RULE  xxxm. 

In  every  instance  where  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  county 
superintendent,  the  appellant  shall  give  due  notice  (In  writing)  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  his  intention  In  the  premises  similarly  and  within  the  same 
time  as  specified  for  school  district  appeals  In  Rule  II.  Within  ten  days  after 
mich  notice  has  been  received,  the  county  superintendent  may  cause  the  County 
Board  of  Examiners  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  appeal.  The 
county  superintendent  may  require  the  attendance  of  the  appellant  and  all  Im- 
portant witnesses.  In  case  the  same  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  more  intelligent 
and  equitable  examination  of  the  appeal.  Copies  of  written  testimony,  affidavits, 
etc..  pertaining  to  the  examination  of  the  appeal,  shall  be  kept  on  file  In  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent. 

BULE  XXXIV. 

In  case  the  applicant  Intends  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, he  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  notice  of  the 
result  of  his  examination,  notify  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
county  superintendent  of  his  intention.  The  basis  of  the  appeal  shall  be  a  com- 
plaint, filed  in  writing,  by  the  applicant  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  county  superintendent,  within  the  time  for  taking  appeals. 
The  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  gradings  complained  of  in  a  plain  and  concise 
manner,  specifically  stating  the  branch  or  branches  and  the  answer  or  answers 
in  which  the  applicant  believes  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  has  done  him 
an  injustice.  Within  ten  days  after  said  notice  has  been  filed  with  him,  the 
county  superintendent  shall  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  questions  used  at  the  examination,  together  with  the  candidate's  answers 
thereto,  and  also  such  other  Information  bearing  on  the  case  as  he  may  deem 
pertinent.  All  such  questions  and  manuscripts  must  be  returned  to  the  county 
superintendent  as  soon  as  the  appeal  Is  determined.  After  the  manuscripts 
have  been  filed  in  his  office,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify, 
in  writing,  all  persons  Interested,  of  the  time  and  place  when  the  matter  of  the 
appeal  will  be  heard  by  him.  At  the  time  thus  fixed  for  the  hearing,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  hear  and  receive  testimony  for  each  party, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  administer  oaths,  if  necessary,  and  he  shall  make  such 
decision  as  may  be  Just  and  equitable  and.  when  the  aforesaid  decision  has  been 
made,  he  shall  Immediately  notify  all  persons  interested  of  his  decision. 

RULE   XXXV. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  cer- 
tificates only  upon  appeal  from  county  superintendents,  and  then  only  in  case 
it  appears  that  the  county  superintendent  has  done  the  candidate  substantial 
injustice  in  the  immediate  examination  and  In  the  grade  awarded  by  him:  pro- 
vided, that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  require  the  appellant 
to  pass  such  additional  examination  on  any  or  all  of  the  branches  upon  which 
the  appeal  Is  based  as  he  may  deem  right  and  proper  in  the  premises. 

RULE    XXXVI. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  (or  such  of  them  as  he  may  call  to  his  a.ssistance).  shall 
have    the  right   to  decide  all  appeals   from   county   superintendents   relative   to 
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examinations  set  forth  In  Rules  XXXIV  and  XXXV.  No  appeals  shall  be  heard 
unless  notice  thereof.  In  writing,  shall  have  been  first  given  to  the  county 
superintendent  by  the  persion  appealing,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the 
examination,  nor  unless  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  have  been  transmitted,  with 
the  papers  relating  to  the  case,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

BULE  xxxvn. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  may  dism^s  all  pupils  under 
eight  years  of  age  after  a  four  hours'  session  each  day,  or.  where  that  is  not 
practicable,  may  allow  to  pupils  of  that  age  recesses  of  such  length  that  the 
actual  confinement  in  the  school  room  shall  not  exceed  three  hours  and  a  half 
per  day. 

BULE  xxxvni. 

Teachers  shall  exercise  watchful  care  and  oversight  over  the  conduct  and 
habits  of  the  pupils,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  also  at  the  recesses  and 
intermissions,  and  while  going  to  and  returning  from  school. 

BULE  XXXIX. 

It  is  expected  that  a  strict  and  wholesome  discipline  will  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  all  public  schools;  but  teachers  are  cautioned  against  displays  of  ill- 
temper  and  undue  severity  in  the  school  room. 

BULE  XL. 

In  any  case  of  misconduct  or  insubordination,  when  the  teacher  deems  it 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school,  he  may  suspend  a  pupil,  and  shall  Imme- 
diately notify  the  directors  of  the  district  thereof.  The  directors  shall  forth- 
with meet  and  consider  the  matter,  and  if  they  approve  the  action  of  the  teacher 
and  think  the  case  calls  for  further  punishment,  they  may  expel  the  pupU  from 
the  school. 

BULE  XLI. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  shall,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  correct  principles  of  morality,  and  a  proper  regard 
for  the  laws  of  society,  and  for  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

BULE  XLU. 

Every  public  school  teacher  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  temperature 
and  ventilation  of  the  school  room  and  shall  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are 
open  at  each  intermission,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room.  He  shall  require  his  pupils  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  shall  encourage 
healthful  play  at  recesses,  but  he  shall  strictly  prohibit  all  dangerous  and  im- 
moral games  and  amusements. 

RULE  XLIII. 

Teachers  shall  have  the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  direct  and  control  the  studies  of  their  pupils;  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
classes,  and  to  decide,  subject  to  these  rules,  what  and  how  many  studies  each 
shall  pursue:  provided,  the  said  direction  and  control  of  studies,  and  the 
arrangement  of  classes  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

BULB  XLIV. 

Teachers  shall  follow  the  state  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of    Education. 

RULE  XLV. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  carefully  note  in  a  register  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  the  attendance,  standing  and  classification  of  pupils;  a  copy 
of  his  program;  the  point  in  the  state  course  of  study  where  each  class  began 
and  closed,  and  such  other  data  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  require. 

RULE  XLVI. 

When  a  contract  has  been  made  with  any  district  school  board  the  teacdier 
shall  immediately  send  the  county  school  superintendent  a  duplicate  of  such 
contract,  using  the  form  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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RULE  XLVII. 

In  all  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  in  the  state,  where  there  are  pupils 
of  the  proper  age  and  degree  of  advancement,  classes  may  be  organized  and 
kept  up  in  the  following  named  studies,  to- wit:  Ffrst,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  readers;  orthography  (embracing  pronunciation  and  word  analysis);  pen- 
manship; primary,  elementary  (mental),  and  practical  arithmetic;  elementary 
and  comprehensive  geography;  beginners'  and  advanced  grammar;  United 
States  hlstor>'  and  civil  government;  elementary  natural  science;  common  school 
literature;  citizenship;  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  vocal  music.  In  such  schools 
no  branches  additional  to  these  shall  be  taught,  unless  the  directors  so  order 
by  positive  vote;  and  in  no  case  shall  teachers  neglect  me  classes  pursuing 
the  above  named  studies  In  order  to  make  room  for  any  additional  branches. 
In  high  schools  and  other  schools  of  advanced  grades,  the  following  named 
studies  may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  to  wit:  Latin, 
physical  geography,  algebra,  geometry,  geology,  general  history  (advanced), 
composition,  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
bookkeeping,  science  of  government,  and  vocal  music;  provided,  that  the  state 
series  of  textbooks,  as  set  forth  in  Rule  XL,  and  no  others,  shall  be  used. 
Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  or  prevent  teachers 
from  introducing  Into  their  schools  such  oral  instructions  and  "object  lessons" 
as  they  may  deem  necessary'  or  suitable. 

BUIA  XLYin. 

The  following  Is  a  complete  list  of  the  textbooks  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 
county  superintendents  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Sitate,  and  be  it 
hereby  declared  and  made  known  that  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  Oregon, 
governing  the  same,  as  set  forth  in  sections  2675,  2676,  and  2677,  approved 
February  6,  1889,  as  complied  and  annotated  by  W.  Lair  Hill,  pertalnlzig  to 
education,  and  also  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
approved  February  21.  1893.  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  did 
proceed  to  take  the  votes  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  which  vote  was  canvassed  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  as  provided  by  law,  and  on  examination  of  said  vote,  found  the  fol- 
lowing textbooks  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 
did  receive  a  majority  of  all  said  votes  cast,  and  that  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  textbooks)  that  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools  from 
October  1,  1895,  to  October  1.  1901.  a  period  of  six  years,  to  wit: — 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state 
of  Oregon,  approved  February  17,  1899,  the  State  Board  of  Textbook  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  governor,  met  at  the  state  capitol,  Monday,  July  8, 
1901,  and  after  organizing  as  provided  by  law,  proceeded  to  and  did  adopt 
textbooks  for  use  in  the  public  schools  for  this  state  for  the  ensuing  six  yeai*s. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list,  by  years,  of  the  number  of  books  and  the 
contract  price  of  each,  adopted  and  reported  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  said  act,  by  the  said  Board  of  Textbook  Commissioners  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  a  pupil  is  required  to  purchase,  provided  he  purchase  every 
book  and  completes  all  the  work  below  the  high  school  prescribed  by  the  revised 
course  of  study : 
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First  year  — 

Wheeler's  Primer _•  0  30       Natural  System,  Writlnir,  No.  I J$  0  OH 

Cyr's  First  Reader 25     •Shorter  Course,  Drawing,  No.  I,  or 

Book  A - 10 


Second  year  — 

(^yr's  Second  Reader $  0  80     •Shorter  Course,  Drawins,  No.  II I  0  JO 

Natural  System,  Writing,  No.  II.       00 
Natural  Spelling  Blank 05 

Third  year  — 

•  Cyr's  Third  Reader  _. t  0  40       Elementary  Arithmetic $  0  2r. 

Fry's  Elements  of  Geography «0       Natural  System,  Writing,  No.  Ill Oh 

•Shorter  Course  in  DraMiing.No.III       10     •Cecil Ian  Series,  Music,  or f© 

Natural  Spelling  Blank.. 5     •First  Music  Reader _      :t» 

Fourth  year— 

Intrr>ductory  Language  Work $  0  85       New  Normal  Mental 4  0  SO 

Reed's  Word  Lessons 22       Natural  System,  WriUng,  No.  IV 06 

Primer  of  Health 80     *Shorter  Coarse,  Drawing,  No.  IV 10 

Fifth  yar  — 

Cyr's  Fourth  Reader $  0  50       Practical  ArithmeUc %  0  45 

Natural  System,  Writing,  No.  V-_       06       Natural  Spelling  Blank 05 

Thomas' Elementary  mstory eo       A  Healthy  Body .lO 

Shorter  Course,  Drawing,  No.  V, 
or  Drawing  Book  B- 15     ♦Second  Music  Reader,  Part  I « 


Sixth  year  — 

Reed's  Graded  Lessons I  0  40       Fry's  Complete  Geogimpby S  1  20 

Natural  System,  Writing,  No.  VI.       06       Natural  Spelling  Blank 06 


•Drawing  Book,  No.  VI 15 


Seventh  year  — 

Cyr's  Fiah  Reader $  0  60     •Higher  Lessons  In  English 4  0  « 

Natural  Spelling  Blank 05  Natural  System.  WriUng,  No.  VII—      W 

Thomas' History 100       The  American  Cltlxen. — HO 

•Second  Music  Reader,  Part  II 86     •Shorter  Course,  Drawing,  No.  VII 15 

JBUghth  year  — 

Natural    System,   Writing,   No. 
VIII $  0  06     «Short«r  Course,  Drawing,  No.  VIII.4  0  15 

Note.— Books  preceded  by  an  "•"  are  optional  with  the  board  of  directors. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ADOPTION. 

rffM. 


Higher  lessons  in  English,  by  Alonzo  Reed  and  Bralnerd  , 

Kellogg:  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers  J     1896    $080    $060    lOd) 

The  Essentials  of  Algebra,  for  secondary  schools,  by  Web-  '  . 

ster  Wells,  S.  B,:  D.  C.  Heath  &  (>).,  publishers,  Boston.,      1897  55        1  10         1  10 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges; revised  and  enlarged  by  G.  L.  Klttredge:  Glnn 
ACo.,  pblishers,  Boston 1888  60        1  »         130 

Daniell's  Latin  Composition :  BenJ.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston 1897  60        1  00         100 

The  First  Latiu  Book,  by  W.  C.  Collar  and  M.  Grant  Dan-  • 

iell;  (Mnn  A  Co.,  publishers,  BosUm \      1894  '         50        1  00         1  0» 

Cmsar's  Gallic  War,  Allen  &  Greenough  Edition,  bv  Green- 
ough,  D'Ooge,  and  Daniell:  Ginn  «&  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston       .?.....-. — -    1898,         68        125         IS 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  Alien  &  Greenough  Ediiion;  re- 
vised by  Greenough  and  Klttredge,  with  vocabulary  hy 
Gn>enough:  Ginn  A  Co.,  publisherH,  Boston 1806  70        140         140 

The  Gretiter  Poems  of  Virgil,  containing  the  First  Six 
BfN>ks  of  the  .^:neld,  by  (Greenough  and  Klttredge: 
Glnn  A  Co.,  publishers.  Boston .— 1895  75        130         130 

Cornelius  Nepos' Twenty  Lives,  by  John  Edward  Barss: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York 1900  54  81  » 

First  BiMik  of  Physical  (Geography,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr:  The  , 

Macmillan  Co..  piibllsberH,  New  York-.- 1897  66  99         110 

Ralph  S.  Tarr's  quesMons  for  First  Book  of  Physical 
Geography:  The  MHcmlllan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York 
(paper) _. ..._ _ 1807 10 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ADOPTION— Concluded. 


A  History  of  Greece  for  High  Schools  and  AcademlPM,  by 
GeorKe  Willis  Botsford :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publish- 
ers. New  Yorls- 

A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies,  by 
Georse  Willis  BoUford:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publish- 
ers, New  York — . 

Medieeval  and  Modern  History:  An  Outline  of  its  Develop- 
ment, by  George  Burton  Adams:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
publishers.  New  York 

European  History;  An  Outline  of  its  Devleowment.by 
G«orge  Burton  Adams :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publish- 
ers. New  York 

A  History  of  England  for  High  Schools  and  Academies, 
by  Katherine  Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall : 


The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 

A  Student's  Historv  of  the  United  States,  by  Edward 
Chan  nine:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 

An  Academic  Arithmetic  for  Academies,  High,  and  Com- 
mon Schools,  by  Webster  Wells:  D.  0.  Heath  A  Co., 
publishers.  Boston 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  revised 
edition:  Glnn  A  Co.,  publishers,  Boston 


Briefer  Course,  Physiology,  Illustrated  by  Experiment,  by 
Buel  P.  Colton ;  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  publishers,  Boston _.' 

The  Elements  of  Physics,  by  Alfred  F.  Gage,  revised  edi-  | 
tion:  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston ' 

Botany,  An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools,  by  L.  H.  Bailey:  I 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers.  New  York I 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Rufus  P.  Williams:  Ginn  d  Co.,  ' 
publishers,  Boston | 

Elementary  Geology,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr:  The  Macmillan  i 
Co.,  publishers,  New  York - 

Suggestions  for  Laboratory  and   Field  Work  in   High  i 
School  Geology  and  Questions  for  Use  with  Tarr's 
Elementary  Geology,  by  Ralph  S. Tarr :  The  Macmillan  | 
Co., publishers, New  York  (paper) , 

Introduction  to  Zoology,  by  Charles  Benedict  Davenport  | 
and  Gertrude  Crotly  Davenport:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
publishers.  New  York 

A  New  Astronomy,  by  David  P.  Todd:  American  Book 
Co.,  publishers,  New  York 

Introduction  to  toe  Study  of  Economics,  by  Cbas.  Jesse 
Bullock:  Silver,  Burdett<&  Co.,  publishers,  Boston ' 

A  German  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  based  on  i 
the  Public  School  German  Grammarof  A.  L.  Meissner, 
by  Edward  S.  Joyne^*  D.  C.  Heath  6c  Co.,  publishers,  ' 
Boston _ „ ' 

Selections  forGermsnCo^. position,  with  notes  and  vocab-  i 
ulary,  by  Charles  Harris :  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston 

A  German  Reader  for  Beginners,  by  H.  C.  O.  Huss :  D.  C. 
Heath  A  Co.,  publishers,  Boston ' 

Heath's  German  Texts:    D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  publishers, 
Boston.    (According  to  bid  or  catalogue) 

The  Art  of  Accounts:  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Book-  i 
keeping,  by  Marshall  P.  Hall:  Silver,  Burdett  A  Co.,  ' 
publishers,  Boston .. 


1899 

1901 

1»99 

1809 

1899 
1896 

189S 
1899 
1899 
1896 
1900 
1897 
1897 

1897 

1900 
1897 
1900 

1888  I 

1890 
1900  1 
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99 

99 

90 

1  26 

1  13 
1  26 

100 
1  26 

90 
1  12 

99 
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1  26 
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1  28 


1  12 
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The  Government  of  the  American  People,  by  Strong  and 
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Depositories  in  the  several  counties  are  located  in  the  following  cities  aiul 

towns: 

Baker  County. — Baker  City,  Bridgeport,  Haines,  Huntington,  Sumpter,  and 
Richland. 

lienton  County. — Corvallls,  Monroe.  Philomath,  Wells,  and  Dusty. 

(.^lackamas  County. — Barlow,  Canby,  Clackamas,  Currinsville,  Damascus, 
Eagle  Creek,  Macksburg,  Milwaukie.  Molalla.  Marquam.  Needy,  Oregon  City, 
O.swego,   Sandy,  Springwater,  Wilholt.  and  Wilsonville. 

Clatsop  County. — Astoria,  Hammond.  Jewell.  Knappa,  Mishawaka,  Skip&non, 
Vesper,  Warrenton,  Flavel,  and  Seaside. 

Columbia  County.-^Clatskanie,  Houlton,  Mayger,  Mist,  Rainier,  Reuben,  8alnt 
Helens.  Scappoose.  Vernonia,  and  Quincy. 

Coos  County.— Bandon,  Coquille  City,  Empire  City,  Marshfield,  and  Myrtle 
Point. 

Crook  County.— Ashwood.  Mitchell,  Prlneville,  and  Warm  Springs. 

Curry  County. — Chetco,  Denmark,  Gold  Beach.  Langlols.  Port  Orford,  and 
AVedderburn. 

Douglas  County. — Canyonville,  Drain,  Elkton,  Gardiner,  Myrtle  Creek,  Oak- 
land,  Glendale,   Riddles.   Roseburg.   Wilbur,   and  Toncalla. 

Gilliam   County. — Arlington,   Condon,   and   Fossil. 

Grant  County. — Canyon  City,  Dayville,  Granite,  John  Day,  Long  Creek,  and 
Prairie  City. 

Harney   County. — Bums,   Drewsey,   and  Harney. 

Jackson  County.— Ashland.  Central  Point,  Bagle  Point,  Gold  Hill.  JacksoiiTllle, 
Med  ford.  Phoenix,  Talent,  and  Woodville. 

Josephine  County. — Grant's  Pass,   Kerby.   Merlin,  Waldo,   and  Williams. 

Klamath  County. — Bonanza,  Bly.  Fort  Klamath.  Klamath  F^lls,  and  MerrHL 

Lane  County. — Cottage  Grove,  Creswell,  Elmira,  Eugene.  Florence,  Junction 
City,   Pleasant  Hill.   Siuslaw,   Springfield  and  Waterville. 

Lake  County. — Lakeview  and  Paisley. 

Lincoln  County.— Newport.   Toledo.   Waldport,   Yaquina  City,   and  EOc   City. 

Linn  County. — Albany,  Brownsville.  CrawfordsviUe,  Halsey,  Harrisburg. 
Lacomb,  Lebanon,  Sclo.  Shedd.  Sodavllle,  Sweet  Home,  and  Tangent. 

Malheur  County. — Jordan  Valley.   Malheur.  Ontario.   Vale,  and  Westfall. 

Marlon  County. — Aumsville,  Aurora,  Butteville,  Champoeg.  Gervais,  Hubbard, 
Jefferson,  Mehama,  Marion.  Mount  Angel,  Saint  Paul,  Salem.  Scotta  MiDs. 
Silverton,  Stayton.  Sublimity,  Turner,  and  Woodbum. 

Morrow  County. — Hardman.  Heppner,   Lexington,  and  lone. 

Multnomah  County. — Bridal  Veil.  Cleone.  Gresham.  Latourelle,  Lents,  Linn- 
ton.   Mount  Tabor.  Powell  Valley.   Sylvan.  Troutdale.  and  Portland. 

Polk  County.— Airlie,  Ballston,  Buena  Vista,  Dallas,  Falls  City,  Independence, 
Lewlsville.   McCoy,  Monmouth,  and  Perrydale. 

Sherman  County. — Grass  Valley,  Moro,  and  Wasco. 

Tillamook  County.— Bay  City.  Nehalem,  Tillamook,  and  Woods. 

Umatilla  County. — ^Adams.  Alba.  Athena,  Echo,  Helix,  Milton,  Pendleton. 
Pilot  Rock.  Weston.  Ukiah,  and  Umatilla. 

Union  County. — Cove,  Elgin.  Island  City,  La  Grande.  North  Powder,  Union, 
and  Summervllle. 

Wallowa  County. — Enterprise.  Joseph.   Lostine.   and  Wallowa. 

Wasco  County. — Boyd,  Antelope,  Cascade  Locks,  Dufur,  Hood  River.  Hosier. 
The  Dalles.   Tygh  Valley,   and  Mitchell. 

Washington  County. — Beaverton.  Cedar  Mills.  Cornelius.  Dilley,  Forest  Grove. 
Gales  Creek.  Gaston.  Glencoe.  Greenville,  HlUsboro,  Middleton,  Progress,  Tigard- 
ville.  Tualatin.  Sherwood.  Scholls,  and  Reedvllle. 

Yamhill  County. — Amity.  Carlton,  Dayton.  Dundee,  La  Fayette,  McMinnvllle, 
Newberg,  North  Yamhill,  Sheridan,  and  WlUamlna. 

RVLE  XLIX. 

In  primary  schools  where  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  begin  Instruction  In 
reading  of  easier  grade  than  the  first  reader,  charts  may  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

BL'LE   L. 

Every  teacher  In  the  public  schools  shall  prepare  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  a  proi^ramme  of  daily  exercises  and  recitations,  and  post  the  same  in  a 
convenient  place  In  the  school  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL 

RULE   LI. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  provided  by  the  board  of  directors 
with  a  school  register.  In  which  he  shall  carefully  note  the  attendance  and 
standing  of  his  pupil.s.  and  other  data  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  school  the  teacher  shall  deposit  the  same  with  the 
<'lork  of  the  district,  who  shall  preserve  the  same,  along  with  the  other  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  his  office,  for  inspection. 
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RCLE  LII. 

At  the  close  of  every  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  thorougrhly  examine 
his  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  term,  using  written  questions  and  requiring 
written  answers  whenever  practicable;  and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in 
examination  shall  be  noted  accurately  upon  the  school  register. 

KCLE  LIU. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  require  excuses  from  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  pupils,  either  in  person  or  by  written  note,  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardi- 
ness or  dismissal  before  the  close  of  the  school,  and  no  excuse  shall  be  deemed 
valid  except  that  of  sickness  or  necessary  employment.  The  teachers  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  excuses,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  directors; 
provided,  that  boards  of  directors  may.  by  formal  adoption,  change  the  character 
of  the  excuses  which  shall  be  deemed  valid  in  compliance  with  the  powers  of 
directors  as  set  forth  in  subdivision  12,  section  42,  of  the  Oregon  school  laws. 

RULE  LIV. 

Whenever  the  unexcused  absences  of  any  pupil  during  any  term  shall  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  seven  days,  he  shall  be  reported  to  the  directors,  and  the 
teacher  may  suspend  him  until  the  opinion  of  the  directors  can  be  taken.  For 
this  purpose  an  unexcused  absence  or  tardiness  for  a  half  day  or  less  or  for 
more  than  one  hour  at  any  one  time  shall  be  deemed  a  half  day's  absence; 
and  such  absence  or  tardiness  for  more  than  half  a  day  at  one  time  shall  be 
reckoned  as  an  absence  for  a  whole  day;  provided,  that  boards  of  directors  may 
establish  a  less  time  of  absence  or  tardiness  as  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion, 
which  shall  be  deemed  valid  in  compliance  with  the  powers  of  directors,  as 
set  forth  in  subdivision  12,  section  42,  of  the  Oregon  school  laws. 

RULE   LV. 

The  names  of  those  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this  state  who,  at  the 
close  of  any  term,  shall  be  found  to  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during 
the  term,  and  who  have  maintained  correct  deportment,  shall  be  inscribed  by 
the  teacher  upon  suitable  rolls  of  honor  and  displayed  in  some  prominent  and 
safe  place  In  the  school  room. 

RULE  LVI. 

The  teacher  of  every  public  school  who  has  charge  of  the  school  last  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  shall  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  county  school 
superintendent  a  written  report  according  to  such  form  as  may  be  furnished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  file  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  same  with 
the  district  clerk.  Such  report  shall  cover  the  period  from  the  date  of  the 
report  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  In  schools  having  more  than  one 
teacher  the  principal  alone  mu9t  report,  but  such  report  must  include  the 
statistics  for  the  whole  school. 

RULE  LVII. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  this  state  are  required  to  attend  all  teachers' 
institutes  held  under  authority  of  law  in  the  counties  where  they  reside; 
provided,  that  they  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  annual  institute  In  their 
county  in  each  year.  For  non-attendance  of  any  teacher  at  the  Institute  without 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  the  county  superintendent  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  lower  the  grade  of  his  or  her  certificate,  or  revoke  the  same,  in  his  discretion. 
School  directors  are  required  to  allow  their  teachers  two  days  of  actual  school 
service  for  such  attendance,  without  any  deduction  from  their  wages  and 
without  requiring  them  afterwards  to  make  up  the  time  so  spent. 

RULE  LVin. 

In  all  public  schools  in  this  state  the  teachers  shall  require  of  their  pupils 
regular  stated  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation. 

RULE   LIX. 

In  all  schools  where  there  are  primary  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  two 
exercises  in  free  gymnastics  and  suitable  voice  and  "breathing  exercises"  be 
given  daily. 

PUPILS. 

RILE  LX. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  connection  with  any  public  school  unless 
provided  with  books,  slates,  and  other  things  required  to  be  used  In  the  classes 
to  which  he  is  assigned;   but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  for  this  cause  unless 
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the  teacher  shall  have  given  one  week's  previous  notice  to  his  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  articles  needed.  Indierent  pupils  may  be  supplied  with  books. 
etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  district  If  the  directors  so  order. 

BULE  LXI. 

Pupils  affected  with  contagious  diseases  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
any  of  the  public  schools. 

RULE  LXII. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  punctually  and  regularly;  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  obey  promptly  all  the  directions  of  the 
teacher;  to  observe  good  order  and  propriety  of  deportment:  to  be  diligent  in 
study,  respectful  to  teachers,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates;  to  refrain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  profanity  and  vulgar  language,  and  to  be  clean  and 
neat  in  person  and  clothing. 

BULE  LXIU. 

Any  pupil  who  shall  in  any  way  cut  or  otherwise  injure  any  schoolhouse.  or 
injure  any  fence,  trees,  or  outbuildings  belonging  to  any  school,  or  shall 
write  any  profane  or  obscene  language,  or  make  any  obscene  pictures  on  the 
school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension,  expulsion,  or  other  punishment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  olTense. 

RULE   LXIV. 

That  portion  of  these  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  read  and  explained  by  the  teacher. 
In  the  presence  of  the  school,  at  least  once  during  each  school  term. 

T.     T.    GEER, 

Governor. 
F.    I.    DUNBAR. 

Secretary  of  State. 
J.   H.    ACKERMAN. 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of  EdncatioH. 

BULES  FOB  CONDUCTING  EIGHTH  GRADE  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 
THBOUGHOUT  THE  STATE  OF  OBEGON. 

FORMULATED  BY  THE   STATE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  and  issue  to  the 
several  county  superintendents  of  the  state,  in  time  for  public  examination  of 
graduates  from  the  eighth  grade,  throughout  the  state,  in  February,  April. 
May  and  June,   of  each  year,   printed  lists  of  uniform  questions. 

2.  The  question  for  such  uniform  examinations  shall  be  based  on  the  state 
course  of  study,  and  shall  cover  the  following  branchesi  viz:  Reading,  language, 
arithmetic— mental  and  written — geography,  spelling,  writing,  physiology  and 
hygiene,   history,   and  civil  government. 

3.  The  sejiled  envelopes  containing  the  questions  shall  not  be  opened  until 
the  day  fixed  for  the  examination,  and  then  only  In  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
and  the  class — all  the  applicants  being  seated  and  ready  to  begin  work.  The 
package  containing  the  questions  must  be  held  up  before  the  class  to  show 
that   the  seal   has   not  been   broken. 

4.  The  county  superintendent  shall  conduct  said  uniform  examinations  In 
person,  or  designate  some  member  of  a  school  board  to  assist  the  teacher  In  con- 
ducting  the    same. 

5.  In  case  the  county  superintendent  cannot  conduct  the  examination  In 
person,  he  shall  transmit  the  uniform  questions,  sealed,  to  the  members  of 
the  district  board  who  are  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  examination,  with 
instructions  tliat  they  shall  not  be  unsealed  until  the  commencement  of  the 
examination,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  class. 

6.  The  examinations  shall  be  held  In  such  places  in  the  county  as  the  count>- 
superlntendent  shall  designate,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  on  such  days  of  Februar>*, 
April.  May  and  June  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  indicate. 

7.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prepare  a  programme  to  be  followed 
during  the  uniform   examinations. 

8.  All  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  numbers,  and  applicants  must 
indorse  their  pai)ers  with  their  numbers  and  the  name  of  the  subject,  the 
name  of  the  school  or  number  of  the  district  from  which  the  applicant  gradu- 
ated,   together  with   the  date   of   the   uniform   examinations. 
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9.  Applicants  are  not  to  copy  the  questions,  but  to  number  their  answers 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  questions. 

10.  All  applicants  shall  begin  a  given  subject  at  the  same  time,  and  no  recess 
shall  be  taken  until  that  subject  Is  completed. 

11.  No  communication  or  reference  to  books  or  memoranda  shall  be  per- 
mitted  during:   the   examination. 

12.  No  applicant  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  or  communicate  with 
any  person  during  the  examination,  except  by  special  permission  from  the 
fxaminer. 

13.  At  the  completion  of  the  examination,  the  member  of  the  district  board 
who  is  agisting  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  examination,  shall  mail  the 
manuscripts,  together  with  the  preliminary  papers,  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

14.  The  county  school  superintendent  shall  grade  the  papers,  or  call  to  his 
assistance  one  or  more  teachers  of  his  county  to  assist  him  in  grading  them; 
])rovided.  that  the  county  school  superintendent  shall  not  grade  papers  of  any 
applicant  until  such  applicant's  teacher  has  certified,  in  writing,  to  the  super- 
intendent that  such  applicant  has  completed  all  the  branches  prescribed  in 
the    state    course    of   study. 

15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  examination  the  applicants'  names  and  exami- 
nation numbers  shall  be  entered  on  a  preliminary  paper,  sealed,  and  sent  to 
the  county  superintendent  with  the  examination  papers. 

16.  The  county  superintendent  shall  not  unseal  the  envelopes  containing  the 
names  and  numbers  till  the  manuscripts  are  graded. 

17.  The  county  superintendent  shall  not.  under  any  circumstances,  reveal 
to  the  persons  assisting  him  in  grading  the  papers,  the  names  or  numbers  of 
the   applicants  until  such  grading  is  completed. 

18.  Pupils  who  shall  reach  an  average  of  80  per  cent  in  all  branches,  and 
.shall  not  fall  below  70  per  cent  In  any  one  branch,  will  be  considered  as 
having  successfully  passed  the  examination;  provided,  that  when  an  applicant 
has  failed  in  not  more  than  two  branches  he  shall  be  allowed  to  rewrite  on 
the  subjects  in  which  he  failed,  at  the  following  examination,  and  shall  then, 
if  he  has  secured  the  required  percentages,  receive  an  eighth-grade  diploma 
in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  two  examinations. 

19.  I^ipils  who  have  successfully  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade,  as 
evidenced  by  passing  the  final  examination,  shall  be  admitted  to  any  ninth 
^rade  in  the  state  without  further  examination  on  presentation  of  their  diplomas 
properly   signed. 

20.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  each  applicant  shall  subscribe  to  the 
following: — 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  prior  to  the  examination  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
questions  submitted,  and  have  neither  given  nor  received  any  aid  during  the 
progress  of  the  same. 


(Applicant.) 

21.  The  county  superintendent  shall  present  each  applicant,  who  shall  have 
successfully  passed  the  uniform  examination  for  graduates  of  eighth  grade, 
with  a  diploma,  signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  also  by  the  teacher 
in  charge  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  from  which 
the  applicant  graduated:  provided,  that  a  county  school  superintendent  shall 
not  sign  any  diploma  unless  the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  the  aforesaid 
examination. 

22.  The  teacher  preparing  a  class  for  grraduatlon  should  notify  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  probable  number  of  applicants  from  her  school  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 
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PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

County  and  state  examinations  have  been  held  semi-annually,  and  lists  of 
questions  for  state  papers  have  been  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Exajniners 
and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  when  they  'were  re- 
viewed, printed,  and  supplies  of  the  same  were  regularly  sent  out  to  the  several 
county  suprintendents  under  seal.  Lists  of  questions  for  county  papers  were 
pi*epared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  sent  out  to  the  several  ooanty 
superintendents  under  seal.  A  list  of  each  grade  of  questions  is  given  below  to 
indicate  the  standard  requii*ed  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  public  school 
service  as  teachers. 

QUESTIONS   FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND    STATE 

DIPLOMAS. 

issued  by  the  8tate  hoard  of  education.  conducted  by  the  county  school 

8upebintendents. 

August,  1902. 

To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  flrst  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

READING. 
Twelve  questions — ^Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Give  White's  summary  of  the   "First  Steps  In  Reading." 

2.  Describe  how  the  second  reader  of  the  adopted  series  should  be  used. 

3.  What  Is  the  function  of  supplemental  reading? 

4.  What  Is  emphasis?     How  do  you  train  pupils  to  emphaalse  the  rigtit 
words? 

5.  What  Is  pitch?    What  class  drills  do  you  have  upon  It? 

6.  To  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances  should  pupils  imitate  the 
teacher  In  reading? 

7.  What  Is   the  relation  of  breathing  exercises  to  good  reading? 

8.  Describe  a  drill   tending  to  promote   good  articulation. 

9.  How  may  pupils  be  assisted   In  forming  mental  pictures  of   what  they 
read? 

10.  When  a  pupil  is  actually  reading  should  his  attention  be  fixed  upon 
breath  management,  proper  emphasis,  pitch,  etc.?  If  not,  upon  what  ahould 
it  be  fixed? 

11.  If  a  pupil,  when  actually  reading.  Is  not  to  think  of  the  physical  elements 
of  expression,   what  is  the  use  of  having  drills  upon  them? 

12.  Describe  an  exercise   in  the  fifth  reader  of  the  adopted  series. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

OREGON  SCHOOL  LAW. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credita  each. 

1.  When  and  how   is  the  county  school  fund  apportioned? 

2.  How  are  school  districts  classified,  and  how  Is  the  classification  made? 

3.  How   may   a  district    levy  a   tax? 

4.  When    shall    the    annual    school    census/   be    taken,    and    who    may    be 
enumerated. 

5.  Briefly    relate    the    manner    in    which    a    district    high    school    may    be 
established. 

6.  Name    and    locate    the    normal    schools    of    Oregon    that    receive    state 
support. 
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7.  How   Is   the   money   obtained   for   the   general  school  library   fund  of  a 
county? 

8.  What  are    the  provisions   of   the    compulsorj'   school   law? 

9.  Who  constitute  the  state  board  of  education? 

10.  When  does  the  fiscal   school  year  begrin,   and  when  does  it  close? 

11.  When  may  the  school  board  loan  books  to  indigrent  pupils? 

12.  Give  the  number  of  children  necessary  to  the  organization  of  a  school 
district. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
£:rade   the  first   ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  What  is  meant  hy  (a)  assimilation;  (b)  digestion;  (c)  sensible  perspira- 
tion;   (d)    insensible   perspiration? 

2.  Name,  locate,  and  give  function  of  the  largest  glandular  organ  of  the 
body. 

3.  (a)  What  Js  the  shape  of  the  crystalline  lens?    (b)  What  is  its  function? 
(c)  WTiat  is  meant  by  couching  a  cataract? 

4.  The  lining  of  the  intestines  is  arranged  in  folds,  affording  an  extensive 
.surface.     Explain  the  wisdom  of  this  provision. 

5.  What  membrane  (a)  envelopes  the  heart;  (b)  lines  the  nose;  (c)  covers 
the    dermis? 

6.  State  approximately   (a)   the  normal   temperature  of  the  body;    (b)   the 
normal  pulse  of  an  adult  per  minute. 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  (a)  the  lachrymal  fluid;  (b)  the  synovial  fluid;  (c)  per- 
spiration? 

8.  What  organs  are  affected  chiefly  by  (a)  bronchitis;   (b)  pleurisy;   (c)  ap- 
pendicitis? 

9.  Name  and   locate  two  valves  of  the  heart,  and  give  the  office  of  each. 

10.  Locate  the  following  bones  and  give  special  use  of  each:     (a)   Radius; 
(b)    scapula;    (c)    spinal  column;    (d)   frontal;    (e)   patella. 

11.  Draw  a  section  of  the  eye  representing  its  coats  and  humors.     Letter 
and  name  each. 

12.  (a>  Distinguish  between  a  stimulant  and  a  narcotic;   (b)  give  examples 
of  each. 


To  the  Applicant:  Write  upon  the  second  and  third,  and  any  eight  of  the 
others. 

To  the  Examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
g-i-ade    the    first    ten   answers   and   reject  all   others. 

WTIITTEN   ARITHMETIC. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits-  each. 

1.  Define  decimal  fraction,  denominate  number,  ratio,  proportion,  and  invo- 
lution. 

2.  (a)  What  shall  be  the  aim  in  the  first  series  of  lessons  in  number 
w^ork?     (b)    How  long  should  abstract  numbers  be   excluded? 

3.  In  the  elementar>'  course,  what  use  should  be  made  of  rules?  Give  reason 
for  your  answer. 

4.    Simplify  the  following:    o^  ^  ijf" 

5.  The  volume  of  a  pyramid,  whose  base  is  a  square,  is  847  cubic  inched 
and  its  altitude  Is  21    inches.     Find  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  base. 

6.  A.  B  and  C  hired  a  j  asture  for  $110.50.  A  put  in  20  cows  for  5  months. 
B  16  horses  for  3  months,  and  C  42  *eep  for  4  months.  If  5  cows  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  3  horses,  and  6  sheep  to  one  horse,  how  much  should 
each  man  pay? 

7.  What  number  diminlj<hid   by   71  3-7j^   of   Itself  is   equal   to  6-35? 

8.  State  In  the  form  of  a  proportion  and  solve:  How  many  pounds  of  tin 
will  there  be  in  232%  pounds  of  gun  metal  composed  of  one  part  of  tin  to  5% 
parts  of  copper? 

9.  A  mill  was  insured  for  83  1-Zi  of  its  value  at  A%^,  and  the  premium 
was  $228.     What  was  the  value  of  the  mill? 

10.  What  Is  the  duty  at  $2.00  a  dozen  and  30;^  ad  valorem  on  600  knives.  In- 
voiced at  4s.   5d.   each? 

11.  Find  the  true  discount  of  $135.75  due  1  year  8  months  and  15  days 
hence  at  4)f. 
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12.     What   must   be    paid    for   a   4%%   stock,    no   allowance   betns  made   for 
brokerage,  in  order  that  the  investment  may  yield  6%%"! 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  followln^r  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

WRITING. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Name  three  conditions  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  writing. 

2.  Explain  two  movement  exercises  conducive  to  skillful  execution  in  the 
vertical  system. 

3.  Why   should   the   copies   used   by   primary   pupils  be   larger  and  bolder 
than   those   in   the   intermediate  and   higher  grades? 

4.  In  the  critical  study  of  letters,  what  advantages  arise  from  their  arrange- 
ment in  groups  or  classes  according  to  similarity  of  form? 

6.     Give   your   idea   of   the   proper   time   for.    length   of,   and   characteristic 
spirit  of  the  writing  exercise  or  recitation. 

6.  State   the   qualifications   and   skill   in   writihg  the   pupil   should  possess 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year;  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

7.  Write  the  small  letters  in  groups  according  to  similarity  of  form  (ver- 
tical  system). 

8.  Of  what  importance  is  proper  position  and  correct  pen  holding  tn  the 
practice   of  writing? 

9-12.    Write  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship: 

'*  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

•This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!' 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand?" 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  the  twelfth  and  any  nine  of  the  others. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Associate  an  important  historical  event  with  each  of  the  following 
dates:     1642,   1733.  1787.  1804.  1844. 

2.  Name  and   explain  briefly  the   *'  Five  Intolerable  Acts.'* 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  Canada  refused  to  Join  the  Colonists  In  th» 
Revolutionary  War. 

4.  (a)  Explain  why  Howe  did  not  advance  his  army  to  meet  Burgoyne 
Just  before  the  battle  of  Saratoga,     (b)  State  the  probable  result  had  he  done  so. 

5.  (a)  Name  the  leader  of  each  of  the  two  political  parties  during  Wash- 
ington's administration,  and  tell  what  office  each  held  under  Washington, 
(b)  At  this  time  which  party  believed  In  a  centralised  government? 

6.  State   two   important  results  of  the  Lewis  and   Clark  expedition. 

7.  What  was  Jefferson's  attitude  In  regard  to  the  principle  of  rotation 
in  office? 

8.  (a)  What  were  the  "  Orders  in  Council?"  (b)  How  did  these  '*  Orders" 
affect    the    United    States? 

9.  Under  whose  administration  were  each  of  the  following  acquisitions  of 
territory  made:  Louisiana.  B^lorlda,  Gadsen  Purchase,  Alaska.  Hawaiian  Islands? 

10.  (a)  Name  and  locate  five  of  the  leading  universities  In  the  United 
States,     (b)   Name  three  important  colleges  that  are  exclusively  for  women. 

11.  Name  three  American  historians,  three  American  poets,  and  four  Amer- 
ican authors. 

12.  (a)  Who  was  appointed  special  ambassador  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII?  (b)  What  does  the  Canal  Bill 
that  pa.s.sed  congress  direct  the  president   to  do? 
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To  the  AppUcmnt:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
srade  the  flrst  ten  answers  and  rejeist  all  others. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Name   two  ways   In  which   the  constitution  of  the  United   States  may 
be  amended. 

2.  (a)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  house,  how  is  it  filled?    (b)  How  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  senate  filled? 

3.  Name  five  powers  denied  to  congrress. 

4.  (a)   What   is  a   treaty?    (b)    How  are   treaties  made? 

6.     (a)  How  are  new  states  admitted  into  the  Union?    (b)  What  territories 
recently  applied  for  admission? 

6.  Define   the   following:     Majority,    plurality,    elector,    impeachment,    and 
indictment. 

7.  What  is  (a)  eminent  domain;   (b)  gerrymander  ins:;   (c)  a  license;   (d)  a 
cprporation;  (e)  reciprocity? 

8.  Name  three  purposes  of  international  law. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a  pure  democracy. 

10.  Name  the  six  objects  of  the  constitution  stated  in  the  preamble. 

11.  By  whom  may  the  militia  of  the  United  States  be  called  out?    When? 
12    Over  what  parts  of  the  United  States  has  consress  exclusive  authority? 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following:  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  flrst  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GRAMMAR. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  clause  used  as  principal  term  of 
a  prepositional  phrase,     (b)   Put  into  a  diagram  the  sentence  required  in  (a). 

2.  Change  the  following  compound  sentences  to  complex  or  simple  sen- 
tences: (a)  He  found  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  so  he  surrendered,  (b)  It 
is  called  so.  but  is  improperly  called  so.  (c)  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
from  you. 

3.  Put  the  following  into  a  diagram:  OflAce  confers  no  honor  upon  a 
man  who  is  worthy  of  it,  and  it  will  disgrace  every  man  who  is  not. 

4.  What  difference  of  meaning  is  produced  by  the  use  or  omission  of  the 
article  "a"  before  "few  and  little"?    Illustrate. 

5.  Define  a  conjunction.  What  are  the  two  great  classes  of  conjunctions, 
and  what   is   their  difference? 

6.  Form  the  plural  of  the  following  words:  Crisis,  attorney -at -law, 
basketful,   manservant,   memorandum,   bellows,   colloquy,   thief,  gulf,   essay. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  expression  "than  whom."  Parse  "whom." 

8.  Show  that  the  positive  degree  implies  comparison. 

9.  Correct  the  following,  giving  reasons:  (a)  This  result,  of  all  others, 
is  to  be  most  dreaded,  (b)  This  state  was  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line. 
(c)  I  shall  not  learn  my  duty  from  such  as  thee,  (d)  Wolsey's.  the  cardinal's, 
career  ended  in  disgrace.  (e)  For  some  students,  mathematics  are  ver>* 
difficult. 

10.  Put  the  following  into  diagrams:    (a)  I  told  him  to  go.    (b)  We  found 
the    report    to   be    true. 

11.  Parse  position  in  the  following:    He  was  offered  a  position  in  the  custom 
house. 

12.  Put    the    following    into   a   diagram:      Blucher   arrived    on    the    field    of 
l^aterloo  Just  as  Wellington  was  meeting  the  last  onslaught  of  Napoleon. 


To  the  Applicant:    Answer  8-12  and  any  other  five  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  flrst  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Define  prefix,   suffix,   syllable,   primitive  word,   and  derivative  word. 

2.  (a)   State  the  rule  In  regard  to  adding  a  syllable   to  a  word  ending  in 
e.      (b)  State  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

3.  Join  correctly  the  following,  and  explain  the  rule  for  each  word:  plot-ing. 
conceal-ed,  benefit-ed. 


r^^r  >7j^M 
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4.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  follow insr  words:  attorney,   calico,  me- 
mento, knife,  and  dwarf. 

5.  Show  the  pronunciation  of  **th"   in  the  following  words:     baths,  cloth, 
clothe,  mouth  and  wreaths. 

Discriminate    between    the    following:    plurality,    majority;    insurrecUoii. 

abettor,  accessory;  general,   universal;  competition,   emulation. 

Define  the  following:  ad,  ambi.  ana,  ante,  anti,  apo,  cata,  con,  dia.  and 


revolt 
7. 
dis. 

8-12 


To   be   pronounced    by    the   examiner. 


aeolian 

aesthetic 

anglicize 

coalesce 

coterie 

delineate 


derogatory 

diocese 

efficiency 

euphony 

hemorrhage 

inoculate 


amateur 

interstice 

laboratory 

mnemonics 

pageantry 

plagiarize 


repartee 

financier 

inexorable 

languor 

nausea 

trichinae 

courier 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

THEORY  OP  TBACHINO. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  education?    What  are  three  of  the  means  to  this 
end? 

2.  Give    three    principles    of   education. 

3.  Give  four  elementary  maxims  under  one  of  the  principles. 

.    4.     What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  work  during  primary  instruction? 

5.  What  change  of  the  course  and  method  of  presentation  is  necessary  for 
the   Intermediate  grades? 

6.  WTiat  is  known  as  the  Courenian  maxim?    Wherein  is  It  In  error? 

7.  Define  instruction,  training,  teaching. 

8.  Explain  a  srtudy,  a  branch  of  study,  a  course  of  study. 

9.  Discriminate  between  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods,  analytic  and 
synthetic  methods. 

10.  Give  briefly  an  example  of  conducting  an  inductive  lesson. 

11.  What  is  the   function  of  drill?    What  abuse  may  result. 

12.  What    are    the    merits    each    of    the    following    methods    of    recitation: 
Question,  topic,  Socratic. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  2-3  of  M's  apples  increased  by  2  equals  %  of  his  number  diminished 
by  1;  how  many  has  he? 

2.  A  pole  whose  length  was  63  feet,  was  broken  into  two  unequal  parts, 
such  that  %  of  the  first  equals  3-5  of  the  second;  required  the  length  of  each 
piece. 

3.  8^  of  $200  is  2-5  of  what  A  gave  for  a  watch;  he  sold  it  to  gain  2^\  what 
was  the  selling  price? 

4.  3-5   of   15j^   is   what   per   cent   of  72j<? 

5.  At  2j^,  what  must  a  house  worth  $4,900  be  Insured  for  so  that  the 
premium   may  be  included  in  case  of  loss? 

6.  What  Is   the  amount  of  $100  for  2  years  6  months  20  days  at  93<? 

7.  A  certain  sum  of  money  on  Interest  amounts,  in  a  certain  time,  at  6^ 
to  $310;  and  at  10^  for  the  same  time  to  $360;  required  the  time  and  principal. 

8.  The  head  of  a  fish  Is  8  inches  long;  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head,  plus 
^  of  the  body,  and  the  body  is  as  long  as  the  head  and  tail  both;  required  the 
length  of  the  fish. 

9.  There  are  50  pupils  In  a  school,  consisting  of  girls  and  boys,  and  there 
are  8  boys  to  2  girls;  how  many  boys  must  leave  that  there  may  be  6  boys  to 
2  girls? 

10.  A  steamboat  whose  rate  of  sailing  in  still  water  is  12  miles  an  hour, 
descends  a  river  whose  current  is  4  miles  an  hour,  and  is  gone  6  hours;  how 
far  did   it  go? 

11.  In  how  many  minutes  after  4  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  minute  hands 
be   5   minutes   of   time   apart. 
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12.  2-3  of  the  square  of  twice  a  number  Is  equal  to  4-3  of  the  square  of  3-2 
of  the  number,   diminished  by  3;   what   is   the   number? 

Solutions  to  be  given  in  full  according  to  models  In  Brooks'  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
srade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  primary  pupils  the  directions  east,  west,  north 
and  south? 

2.  How   would   you    introduce   map   drawingrs? 

3.  How   would  you   develop  the  concept  lake? 

4.  A  ship  sails  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico;  of  what,  probably,  does  her 
cargo  consist  and  what  does  sheMkbring  back? 

6.  (a)  What  are  isothermal  fines?  (b)  Give  two  reasons  why  they  do  not 
coincide  with  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

6.  (a)  Name  four  transcontinental  railroads,  on  one  of  which  you  would 
travel  In  going  to  Chicago,     (b)  Through  what  cities  would  you  pass? 

7-  (a)  Locate  the  Island  of  Martinique,  (b)  Describe  the  phenomenon  that 
has  lately  made  it  so  noted. 

8.  (a)  Show  that  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  the  sun's  rays  are  more 
nearly  vertical  at  Portland,  Oregon,  than  at  the  equator,  (b)  Why  then  is  it 
warmer  on  that  day  at  the  equator  than  at  Portland? 

9.  What  Is  the  most  valuable  production  of  (a)  Alaska?  (b)  Brazil?  (c)  New 
Foundland?  (a)  Hawaiian  Islands?  (e)   the  Philippines?  (f)   Cuba? 

10.  Mention  a  great  neaport  of  each  of  the  following  countries  connected 
with  the  United  States  by  steamship  line:  (a)  Japan;  (b)  Scotland;  (e)  Den- 
mark;  (d)  France:  (e)  Germany. 

11.  What  causes  determine  the  width  of  the  torrid  zone? 

12.  Compare  the  climate  of  southern  Alaska  with  that  of  Labrador,  and  give 
reasons  for  the  answer. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
srade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

PHYSICS. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each.    * 

1.  Define  force,   momentum,   impenetrability,   sound,   energy,   electrotyplng, 
galvanometer,   penumbra,    ductility,   specific   heat. 

2.  Explain  Archimedes'  principle  of  the  buoyancy  of  liquids. 

3.  State    two   laws    of   capillary   action. 

4.  Give  the  current  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

5.  Name  the  forms  of  equilibrium,  and  mention  a  body  that  may  assume 
a  position.   Illustrating  each. 

6.  Show  that  there  is  a  quantitative  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical 
"work. 

7.  E^xplain  two  methods  of  producing  artificial  cold. 

8.  Name  five  properties  of  matter  due   to   molecular  forces. 

9.  What  are  the  methods  of  diffusion  or  transference  of  heat? 

10.  The  energry  of  sound  waves  depends  on  what? 

11.  What  determines  the  color  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  body? 

12.  What  Is  meant  by  absolute  weight,  boiling  point,  critical  angle,  voltaic 
cell,   charging  by  induction? 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

ALGEBRA. 
Twelve  question.^ — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  What  J^  an    imaginary    quantity;    an    affected    quadratic    equation;    an 
exponent;   an 'Inequality;    elimination? 

2.  State  the  law  of  signs  In  division,  and  explain  why  it  Is  true. 

3.  If  four  terms  are   in   proportion,   prove   that   thev   are   in  proportion  by 
Inversion. 
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4.  Faclor:    (o)  1  —  w». 

(6)  a:«-lla:  +  24. 
(c)  a«  — ria  +32. 
id)  (X +  !/)»- (35 -y)». 
(<f)  126  +  a«  — 96«  —  4. 

5.  Slmpllfi-:   —  ^  .K-yi^'^^- 
6.     Divide  134  Into  two  parts  ouch  that  one  of  them  divided  by  the  other 

may  give  3  as  a  quotient  and  26  as  a  remainder. 

7.     At  what  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  are  the  hands  of  a  watch  to- 
gether? 

8.    Explain  the  meaning  of  a    *;  z^. 

».    Simplify  v/  6  +  v/245  —  y/^0. 

10     Solve  W    a!«-   fte~72-0  # 

10.    solve  ^^J  ftr«-.ilj-=10 

11.    The  area  of  a  rectangular  field  is  216  square  rods  and  its  perimeter  t» 

60  rods.     Find  its  dimensions. 

12.    Expand  (2a  —  3x)<  by  formula. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

COMPOSITION. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Give  three  rules  or  parts  governing  arrangement. 

2.  Define  the  analytic  method;  the  synthetic  method. 

3.  Define  style,    diction. 

4.  Name  and  define   three   essentials   of   good   diction. 
B.  Give   five   rules   of   concord. 

6.  Of  what  use  are  figures  of  speech? 

7.  Name  and   illustrate  five  figures  of  speech. 

8.  Correct  and  give  rule  of  diction  violated  in  the  following:  (a)  The  gov- 
ernor will  orate  at  the  opera  house  this  evening,  (b)  I  guess  you  mean  to 
speak  respectably  to  your  seniors,  (c)  A  student  is  sometimes  encouraged  by 
a  little  praise,  (d)  The  aquaria  is  filled  with  beautiful  fishes,  (e)  Who  should 
I  meet   but  my  friend. 

9.  Vary  the  following  sentences  by  circumlocution:  (a)  It  is  raining,  (b) 
Lincoln  Is  dead.      (e)  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests. 

10.  Vary  the  following  sentences  by  changing  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
form  of  statement,  or  vice  versp.:  (a)  Webster  says  In  one  of  his  speeches. 
"  The  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  Is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency 
over  mere  brute  force."  (b)  On  hearing  the  announcement  of  victory.  General 
Wolfe,  who  was  mortally  wounded,   said  to  his  attendants  that  he  died  happy- 

11.  What  I.M  the  difference,  if  any,  between  (a)  wit  and  humor,  (b)  biography 
and  autobiography? 

12.  Select  one  of  the  following  topics  and  arrange  an  outline  for  composi- 
tion:    "Agriculture,"  *'  The  English  Language,"  "A  Journey."  "  The  Telegraph." 


To  the  Applicant:  Write  only  on  the  first  page  of  a  half -sheet,  except  in 
case  of  indorsements:  let  these  appear  In  proper  form  and  place  on  the  second 
page.     Select  any  ten. 

To  the  Examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  nn.swer.s.  and  reject  all  others. 

BOOKKEEPING. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits   each. 

1.  Write    ten   business    transactions    in   daybook. 

2.  Journalize    No.    1. 

3.  Transactions— I  have  on  hand  July  1.  '92.  $146.66.   3,  Henry  Smith  paid 

cash   In   full  account.    $27. 7«.     4.    Paid    S.    C   Gale,    cash   on  account,  $13.24. 

6,  Sold  P.  Gibson  for  rash.  mdse..  $34.71.     7.  Bought  of  H.  P.  Hicks  for 

cash.  mdse..  $15.34. S.  M.  A.  Kelley  paid  me  for  services  rendered,  $21.(J<- 

9,  Paid  for  expen.se.  $8.75. 10.  R.  W.  Chute  has  paid  his  note  in  ca.<h. 
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1175. 11.  Found  In  street.  |10.    12.  Paid  D.  Morris  draft  on  me  favor  of 

D.  Klehl.  in  full  of  acct.,  121.76.    13,  Lost  12.00.    14,  Drew  out  for  private 

use,  $16.    16,  Borrowed  of  O.  Vale.  $100.    16,  Paid  my  note  favor  of  D. 

C.  Bell.  176;  interest  on  the  same.  $6.30.    17,  Lent  H.  A.  Gale  $25.    Make  up 

cashbook.  balance,  and  show  amount  on  hand  in  bookkeeping  form. 

4.  H.  D.  Jones  has  failed  owing  $600.  and  pays  60  cents  on  the  dollar.    Make 
daybook  and  journal  entries. 

5.  My  store  was  burned  and  my  stock  destroyed,  and  I  received  $3,000  in- 
surance.     Make   Journal   entries. 

6.  Jones  &  Brown  drew  a  sight  draft  on  me  for  $600  and  I  paid  it.    Make 
Journal  entries. 

7.  W.  H.  Meeker  drew  on  me  at  30  days  sight:  I  accept  the  draft.     Make 
the  Journal  entries. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Describe  the  formation  of  glaciers  and  moraines. 

2.  (a)  What  are  permeable  rocks?    (b)  Impermeable  rocks? 

3.  Tell  about  the  formation  of  subterranean  tunnels. 

4.  (a)  Name  five  minerals  found  in  sea  water;  (b)  name  five  minerals  found 
in  fresh  water. 

5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  winds  and  tell  where  they  occur. 

6.  What  are  '*  Belts  of  Calms."  and  what  causes  them? 

7.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  causes  of  tides. 

8.  Tell  about  the  formation  of  coral   islands  and  reefs. 

9.  Define  land  sculpture,  erosion  and  corrosion. 

10.  Wliat  are  Igneous  rocks,  metamorphic  rocks,  and  primitive  rocks? 

11.  Tell  about  mountain  formation  and  sculpture. 

12.  Tell  about  the  depth  of  the  oceans. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  sensation  and  perception? 

2.  How  do  memory,  phantasy,  and  constructive  imagination  resemble  one 
another?    How  do  they  differ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  reaction  time?    How  is  it  measured? 

4.  What  is  the  cortex?    In  what  part  of  the  cortex  does  the  optic  nerve 
terminate? 

5.  Where  is  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  association  of  Ideas?    State  three  laws  of  association. 

7.  What  Is  the  difference  between  a  general  notion  and  an  abstract  idea? 

8.  What   Is   a   Judgment? 

9.  What  is  reasoning? 

10.  In  what  respect  do  the  processes  of  reasoning,  of  forming  Judgments,  and 
of  forming  general  notions,  resemble  one  another? 

11.  How   may   good  literature  be   made    to  furnish   proper   training  for  the 
emotions? 

12.  State   the   relation  between   thought   and  action.      How  does   too   much 
book  work  tend  to  Impair  this  relation?    Suggest  a  remedy. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 
Twelve   questions — Ten   credits   each. 

1.  Tell  of  the  commencement  of  civil  history. 

2.  (a)  Write   of   the   literature   of   ancient    Egyptians;    (b)  monuments    and 
arts;   (c>  practical  arts  and  Inventions;   (d)  flax  and  cotton  manufacturing. 
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3.  Give  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  Egy^ptians. 

4.  Write  a  brief  history  of   the   Phoenicians. 
6.  Write  of  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 

6.  Tell  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  why  it  is  called  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world. 

7.  Describe  each   of  the   four  great   schools   of   philosophy   of   the   ancient 
Greeks,  and  give  their  influence  on  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

8.  Write  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  give  their  effect  on  Rome. 

9.  Give  the  difference  between  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  and  the  Anslo- 
Saxon  conquests. 

10.  Tell  of  the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty  in  England. 

11.  Give  the  causes  and  the  effect  of  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

12.  What  do  Morgarten  and  Sempach  represent  in  history? 


To  the  Applicant:  The  form  as  well  as  the  facts  of  demonstrations  'Will  re- 
ceive credit.  Arrange  in  equation  form,  using  the  usual  symbols  and  abbrevia- 
tions. Quote  the  words  and  not  number  of  authorities  used.  Make  all  main 
lines  continuous,  construction  lines  dotted.  Draw  the  figure  but  once,  and  do 
not  write  on  other  side  of  the  sheet  on  which  figure  is  drawn.    Select  any  ten. 

To  the  Examiner:  Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

GEOMETRY. 
Twelve   questions — Ten  credits   each. 

1.  What  are  exterior- interior  angles?    Prove  that  they  are  equal. 

2.  Prove  that  the  area  of  a  circumscribed  squtfre  is  equal  to  twice  tbe  area 
of  the  inscribed  square. 

3.  State  three  propositions  concerning  a  right  triangle  and  prove  any  one 
of  them. 

4.  Find  the  area  of  an  isosceles  right  triangle,  if  the  hypotenuse  ia  50  feet. 
6.     Two  triangles  are  similar  if  two  angles  of  the  one  are  equal,  respectively. 

to  two  angles  of  the  other. 

6.  When  is  a  line  divided  harmonically?   When  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio? 

7.  Prove  that  if  four  quantities  are  in  proportion,  they  are  in  proportion  by 
composition. 

8.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle.     Prove. 

9.  Show  how  to  find  a  point  equidistant  from  three  given  points. 

10.  An  angle  formed  by  two  chords  Intersecting  within  the  circumference  is 
measured  by  what?     Prove. 

11.  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  radiua  at  its  extremity,  bears  what 
relation  to  the  circle?     Demonstrate. 

12.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  rectangle  are  equal. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

LITERATURE. 
Twelve  questions — Ten  credits   each. 

1.  Who  was  Chaucer?    When  did  he  live?    What  did  he  write?    Wliat  was 
he  called? 

2.  Give  a  quotation  from  Chaucer  or  Spencer. 

3.  At  what  time  was  the  Ellzabethian  period? 

4.  Name  the  greatest  writer  of  that  period.     Name  three  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

5.  Name  ten  of  Shakespeare's  best  plays. 

6.  Give  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7.  Give  three  quotatlona  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     Why  is  the  play 
called  the  Merchant  of  Venice? 

8.  Name  one  of  Pope's  most  noted  works.    Give  a  quotation  from  Poi>e. 

9.  Who   was   Samuel  Johnson?    Who  was   Ben   Johnson?    What  did   each 
write  ? 

10.  Give  a  quotation  from  Addison  or  Goldsmith  and  tell  from  what  it  is 
taken. 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns?    Name  five  of  his 
poems  and  give  a  quotation  from  one  of  them. 

12.  Who  were  the  Lake  Poets?    Why  so  called?   What  is  the  nature  of  ttieir 
poetry? 
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To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

BOTANY. 
Twelve   questions — Ten   credits   each. 

1.  Tell  how  you  teach  botany. 

2.  Is  it  a  practical  study?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  are  cotyledons?    Give  example   of  monocotyledonous   seeds;   give 
example  of  dicotyledonous  seeds. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  plant  stem. 

5.  What  stems  are  exogens?     Give  example.    What  stems  are   endogens? 
Gire  example. 

6.  Define  petiole,  stipule,   calyx,   corolla. 

7.  Define  and  give  example  of  leaves  as  follows:     Sirate,  dentate,  sinuate, 
incised. 

8.  Define  stamen,  anther,  pollen,  stigma,  pistil. 

9.  Describe  the  appearance  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  lichen.     Is  the 
lichen  a  true  moss? 

1&.    Name  five  fiowers  indigenous  to  Oregon;  describe  one  specimen. 

11.  Name  five  noxious  weeds  (not  natives  of  Oregon);  describe  one  specimen. 

12.  Describe  the  peculiar  structure  (at  least  four)  by  means  of  which  plant 
seeds  are  disrtributed  over  the  earth. 


QUESTIONS  FOE  FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD-GRADE 

CERTIFICATES. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION.      COaN:)TJCTED  BY  THE  COUXTY  DOABD 

of  examiners. 
August,  1902. 

READING. 

1.  (a)  Hush!  step  softly!  baby  is  asleep,  (b)  Hurrah  for  the  Fourth  of 
July!  See  my  firecrackers  father  has  given  me.  (e)  "  Oh  Absalom,  my  son! 
my  son  Absalom.  Would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee!  Oh  Absalom,  my  son! 
ray  son!"  Describe  the  difference  In  sentiment  displayed  in  these  three  ex- 
clamatory sentences.  How  would  you  lead  children  to  a  proper  expression  of 
this  difference?     (10  credits). 

2.  Name  five  results  according  to  the  course  of  study  you  are  expected  to 
accomplish  in  the  primary  division  in  reading;  in  the  intermediate  division.  (10 
credits). 

3.  Define  articulation,  accent,  pronunciation.     (10  credits). 

4.  How  may  a  fine  selection  be  made  "a  mere  corpse  to  be  dissected."  (10 
credits). 

6.  What  is  infiection?  Mark  the  inflection  in  the  following:  (a)  Do  you 
prefer  to  read  or  write?  (b)  If  father  says  so,  then  we  must  go  of  course.  (10 
credits). 

6.     What  is  a  phonetic  analysis?    (10  credits). 

7-10.     Read  the  following  selection  to  the  examiner:     (40  credits). 

CLOSE,  CAREFUL  OBSERVATION  OFTEN  PAVES  THE  PATH  TO  PROMO- 
TION. 

The  Spanish  have  a  proverb  which  says:  "An  unobserving  man  would  go 
through  a  forest  without  seeing  firewood."  So  some  youths  do  not  seem  to  see 
anything  going  on  about  them.  The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  boys  to  absorb 
knowledge  is  astonishing.  One  boy  will  work  in  a  store  for  years,  and  know 
little  about  how  the  business  is  done;  he  doesn't  keep  his  eyes  open,  or  doesn't 
see  things,  while  another  boy  will  learn  most  of  the  details  of  the  business  in 
three  months. 

We  have  known  of  a  boy  in  a  law  office,  for  example,  getting  very  little 
salary,  who  from  three  years  of  office  woik  carried  away  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  actual  methods  of  doing  things,  and  of  law  Itself,  that,  with  compara- 
tively little  additional  study  at  a  law  school,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  We 
have  known  other  boys  who  remained  in  law  offices  for  years,  and  carried  away 
nothing  but  foolishness  and  small  salaries.  It  is  all  in  the  boy.  One  boy  is 
success -organized;  he  sees  things,  he  grasps  situations,  and  is  all  the  time 
storing  up  knowledge,  devising  improvements  and  new  systems  of  doing  things. 
Another  boy  is  just  the  reverse. 
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We  once  had  In  our  employ  a  splendid  youns  man,  earnest,  faithful,  and 
honest,  but  he  could  never  get  up  or  on  because  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
capacity  for  absorbing  Ifnowledge.  It  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
new  ideas  into  his  head.  He  would  do  the  routine  work  with  the  utmost  faith- 
fulness, was  always  on  time,  and  was  never  Idle,  but  he  utterly  lacked  thb« 
capacity  of  growth  and  expansion  from  absorption. 

We  have  also  had  other  boys  in  our  employ  who  seemed  to  take  In  ever>- 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  they  would  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  It  were, 
simply  because  their  minds  were  open  to  Impressions  and  active  In  assimilating 
and  applying  knowledge.  They  looked  upon  business  as  a  school  in  which  they 
were  bound  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class.  They  seemed  to  drink  in  useful 
facta  as  a  thirsty  persofi  drinks  water. 

An  ambitious  boy  realizes  that,  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  must  know  the 
business  he  has  chosen,  through  and  through,  from  top  to  bottom.  He  keeps 
his  eyes  open;  nothing  escapes  his  attention;  he  Is  alwayst  alert,  all  the  time- 
absorbing,  and  reaching  out  for  knowledge,  experience,  methods,  and  system. 

He  does  not  think  so  much  of  the  little  salary  he  gets  as  of  the  opportunity 
to  learn  his  trade  or  profession.  To  be  where  he  can  observe  all  that  la  done. 
In  close  touch  with  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  where  he  can  leam  all  the 
details,  and  where  he  can  study  and  compare  methods,  and  acquire  the  secret 
of  his  employer's  success. — these  things,  he  realizes,  are  worth  many  times  more 
to  him  than  his  salary.  He  Is  satisfied  with  getting  enough  to  live  on,  beskles 
the  chance  to  learn,  to  get  drill  and  discipline.  When  he  gets  through  at  nisht. 
a.  shrewd,  ambitious  boy  realizes  that  what  he  has  carried  away  with  hts  eyes. 
during  the  day.  what  he  has  got  by  keeping  his  mind  alert,  and  by  his  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  the  business,  are  worth  many  times 
more  to  him  than  the  few  dimes  paid  to  him  for  his  day's  work.  He  knows 
that,  if  It  is  in  him,  he  will  be  able  in  a  single  day,  to  make  more,  perhaps, 
than  his  whole  year's  present  salary. 

It  is  knowing  how  to  do  things  that  Is  of  value. 

It  Is  said  that  a  skilled  mechanic  once  sent  in  the  following  Items  in  a  bill 
for  a  small  Job: 

For   doing   the   work I        26 

For  knowing  how   24  75 

Total    I  25  00 

It  was  the  knowing  how  that  added  value  to  his  .services,  not  the  mere  doing. 
It  was  the  years  of  discipline,  of  dry  details  and  drudgery,  the  years  of  learning 
the   trade,   with  little  compensation,   that  gave  the  value. 

Hundreds  of  boys  In  this  country  today  are  bemoaning  their  small  salaries 
and  lack  of  opportunities,  when  they  are  right  In  the  whirlpool  of  business  or 
trade,  the  finest  school  possible  for  them.  If  they  would  keep  their  eyes  open, 
and  their  minds  alert,  and  learn  to  see  things  and  absorb  knowledge,  they  would 
no  longer  complain  of  "no  chance."  or  say  that  lugk  is  against  them.  They 
would  realize  that  they  have  been  .•^^t  on  the  road  to  fortune,  and  that,  by 
sturdy  trudging,  they  can  arrive  In  triumph  at  the  goal. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Name  i\ve  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Who  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  grant  state  certificates  and  state 
diplomas  to  such  persons  as  are  found  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to 
po.ssess  three  things.     What  are  they? 

4.  Name  the  branches  in  which  an  applicant  for  a  first-grade  county  certi- 
ficate must   be  examined. 

5.  When    are    examinations    held    for   state    certificates? 

6.  (Jive  .Mubslance  of  the  law  pertaining  to  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes  by  county  courts. 

7.  How  many  children  of  .«*^hool  age  must  a  district  contain  before  it  shall 
l)e  organized?  How  many  must  It  contain  to  continue  to  be  an  organized  dis- 
trict? 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  the  law  pertaining  to  teachers  refunding^  a  part 
t)f   their  .salaries. 

9.  How  much  of  the  unexpended  balance  may  a  district  retain  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

10.  Where  is  the  annual  school  meeting  held? 

11.  When  may  the  last  month's  .salary  of  a  teacher  be  withheld? 
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To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grrade  the  flrst  ten  answers,  and  reject  all  others. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Define  the  followin^r:     Pleurisy,  asphyxia,  pla.sma.  transfusion,  serum. 

2.  Which  blood  is  carried  by  the  arteries?     By  the  veins?    Are  there  any 
exceptions?    If  so,  name  them. 

3.  Give  three  Important  functions  of  the  skin;  one  of  the  hair;  one  of  the 
nails. 

4.  Give  four  effects  on  the  brain  of  an  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

5.  Define  diaphragm;    Its  functions  and   what  orgrans   lie  above   it. 

6.  Locate  the  salivary  glands  and  tell  of  their  functions  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

7.  Define   physiology,    anatomy,    hygiene. 

8.  State  difference  between  motor  and  sensory  nerves;   voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscles. 

9.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  medulla  oblongata? 

10.  What  changes  take  place  In  the  lungs? 

11.  Name    five   precautions   against   stooping   shoulders   you   employ   in   the 
school  room. 


To  the  Applicant:  Write  answers  to  the  first  and  twelfth  questions,  and  also 
on  any  eight  of  the  remaining  questions. 

To  the  Examiner:  Grade  the  applicant  on  his  answers  to  the  first  and  twelfth 
questions,  and  also  on  the  first  eight  of  the  remaining  answers. 

WRITTEN   ARITHMETIC. 

1.     Name  at  least  one  test  for  promotion  from  the  intermediate  division  in 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  state  course  of  study. 
2.    Find  the  value  (18}  —  4t)  —  (29  f  1^). 
<     ni««„^.  i^ae  X  637  X    «« 
8.    SimpilO  ^^X  231  X  a(i8 

4.  Divide  the  following:    30.82  by  100000. 

5.  A  gentleman  left  1-3  of  his  property  to  his  wife.  %  to  his  elder  son,  1-5 
to  his  younger  son.  1-6  to  his  daughter,  and  the  balance.  $369.75.  to  a  charitable 
histitJtlon.     How  much  did  each  receive? 

6.  What  Ls  the  value  of  17.160  sq.  ft.  of  land  at  |800  an  acre? 

7.-  How  many  bushels  of  grain  can  be  put  into  a  bin  7  feet  long,  3  feet 
'Wide,  and  4  feet  deep? 

8.  If  37  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  63  days,  how  many  days  will  it  take 
42  men  to  do  it? 

9.  Find  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  for  1563.20,  12 Vi^  off  for  cash. 

10.  An  agent  sells  |575  worth  of  cloth.     What  is  his  commission,  at  3^^? 

11.  Find  the  interest  at  6^  of  $687.40  from  June  13.  1889.  to  January  25,  1891. 

12.  Add  the  following:     77167,  63489.  68791.  74153.   84375.  97561. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Write  the  following  selection: 

MARYS  LAMB  UP  TO  DATE. 
Agnes  A.  Twitchell. 

If  Mary's  little  lamb,   my  dears. 

Had    lived    In    '98. 
The    little,    fleeting    woolly    thing 

Would  have  met  a  better  fate. 

For  if  It  followed  her  to  .school 
The  teacher  kind  would  say: 

"  Why.  Mary,  dear.  I'm  glad  he's  here, 
I  think  we'll  let  him  stay." 

The  children  all  would  gather  round 
Dl.scussing  every  feature. 

As  though  a  treasure  they  had  found. 
They'd   talk  about  the  creature. 
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They'd  draw  a  picture  of  It,  too. 

'Twould  really  do  them  credit. 
And  then  a  stor>'  each  would  write. 

'Twould  please  you  if  you  read  it. 

The  lamb  would  be  allowed  to  roam 

Around  the  room  at  pleasure. 
And  when  at  noon  it  trotted  home. 

It's  joy  would  know  no  measure. 

I'm  glad  that  time  a  change  has  wrought 

Regarding  education. 
Now  children's  minds  are  used  for  thought. 

Their  eyes  for  observation.  — ^Primary  EducatloD. 

(The  penmanship  of  this  paper  counts  for  70  per  cent,  the  writing  In  other 
manuscripts  30  per  cent.    Either  vertical  or  slant  penmanship  will  be  accepted.) 


To  the  Applicant:  Write  answers  to  the  tenth  and  twelfth  questions,  and  also 
on  any  eight  of  the  remaining  questions. 

To  the  Elxaminer:  Grade  the  applicant  on  his  answers  to  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  questions,  and  also  on  the  first  eight  of  the  remaining  answers. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  following  persons:  Philip  Hi,  Sheridan.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Wendell  Phillips,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Charles 
Sumner,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Phillips  Brooks,  William  CuUen  Birant.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper? 

2.  State  the  circumstances  of  the  following  quotations:  "Cotton  la  kln^"; 
"  Fifty-four  forty  or  flght ";  "  Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  trfbute." 

3.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759? 

4.  What  was  one  cause  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth?  Massa- 
chusetts Bay?    Connecticut? 

6.  How  have  the  following  men  influenced  the  history  of  the  United  States: 
Hamilton,  Boone,  Garrison,  Webster? 

6.  Name  two  of  the  most  important  treaties  in  the  history  of  the  ITntted 
States. 

7.  What  question  of  world-wide  importance  is  now  before  congress,  and 
what  seems  to  be  its  present  status? 

8.  State  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

9.  Define  or  explain  five  of  the  following:  Census,  copyrii^t,  counterfeit- 
ing, patent,  privateer,  treason,  treaty,  veto. 

10.  What  does  the  State  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  say  in  regard  to  teach- 
ing political  questions  in  history? 

11.  Mention  three  inventions  which  have  revolutionised  the  industrial  and 
business  world,  stating  the  Influence  of  each. 

12.  What  question  in  regard  to  Cuban  tariff  is  being  discussed,  and  what  is 
the  position  of  Roosevelt  on  this  point? 


To  the  Applicant:    Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  re^ct  all  others. 

CIVIL.   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  When  we  of  the  United  States  speak  of  this  government,  we  generally 
mean  what? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  centralized  government? 

3.  Every  state  is  entitled  to  how  many  senators?   What  is  the  least  number 
of  representatives  in  congress  a  state  may  have? 

4.  What  is  a  congressional  district?    How  many  such  districts  In  Oregon? 

5.  Name  five  powers  of  congress. 

6.  What  constitutes  the  president's  cabinet? 

7.  Define  the  following:    Jur>%  referee,  bail,  habeas  corpus,  witness. 

8.  Who  represents  Oregon  in  the  United   States  senate?    In  the  house  of 
representatives  ? 

9.  What  are  presidential  electors?    How  many  is  Oregon  entitled  to?   Why? 

10.  When  is  a  citizen  a  radical?    When  a  conservative? 

11.  Name  five  things  congress  may  do. 

^^'^  ?«  ^^^^®   *">'    P**^^    o^    ^^-    tJnited    States    constitution   that    cannot  b« 
amended?    If  so,  what? 
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To  the  Applicant:  Write  answers  to  the  first  and  second  questions,  and  also 
to  any  eJeht  of  the  others. 

To  the  Examiner:  Grade  the  applicant  on  his  answers  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Questions,  and  also  on  the  first  eight  of  his  remaining  answers. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Rewrite  the  following,  using  capitals  and  punctuation  marks: 

this  house  is  called  elmwood  how  do  you  suppose  it  came  to  have  that 
name  two  beautiful  elm  trees  grew  in  front  of  the  porch  all  about  the  house  are 
many  trees  where  the  birds  like  to  sing  one  Washington  birthday  a  baby  was 
born  In  this  house  it  was  the  twenty -second  of  february  1819  this  boy  was  the 
youngest  of  five  children  there  were  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  to  welcome 
htm  as  their  playfellow  he  was  named  James  russell  lowell  his  fathers  name 
M'as  Charles  lowel  and  he  was  a  minister  mr  lowell  lived  in  Cambridge  near 
the  Charles  river  but  he  preached  in  boston  there  were  large  beautiful  groves 
about  elmwood  when  James  was  a  little  boy  he  used  to  play  among  the  trees 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  these  children  has  many  pets  among  them  were 
a  colt  a  dog  and  kittens  the  children  buili  a  little  hut  in  the  woods  what  happy 
times  they  had. 

2.  Name  two  tests  for  promotion  from  the  primary  division  in  language 
according  to  the  "  Course  of  Study." 

3.  Define  the  following:  Declension;  conjugation:  apposition;  mode;  regu- 
lar verb;  relative  pronoun. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  active  verbs  to  passive  and 
passive  to  active:  (a)  Pharaoh  and  his  host  pursued  them,  (b)  Our  buskins  on 
we  drew,  (c)  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  (d)  Nathan 
Hale  was  hanged  as  a  spy. 

5.  Give  a  sentence  containing  (a)  a  noun  used  independently,  (b)  Give  one 
containing  a  participle,  and  parse  the  participle. 

6.  Give  plural  of  grotto,  gulf,  axis,  spoonful.  German,  manservant.  In  what 
ways  Is  the  gender  of  nouns  distinguished?    Illustrate. 

7.  Write  the  following,  using  the  right  pronoun: 

He  told  you  and  (me)    (I)   to  go. 

(Whom)   (who)   do  you  take  me  to  be? 

It  must  have  been  (her)   (she)  that  you  saw  not  (me)  (I). 

(He)  (him)  who  had  been  her  friend,  she  found  to  be  false. 
Use  the  right  word  In  writing  these: 

The   wind   blows    (cold)    (coldly). 

The  coat  goes  on   (easy)   (easily). 

I  don't  know  but  (what)  (that)  you  are  right. 

I  don't  know  (if)   (that)   (whether)   he  can  come. 
Give  rea.sons  in  each  case  for  your  selection. 

8.  Rewrite  the  following  sign,  which  was  in  front  of  a  store,  to  express  the 
intended  meaning:     "  Don't  go  elsewhere  to  be  robbed — come  right  in  here." 

9.  Enumerate  the  eight  uses  or  functions  of  the  pronoun. 

10.  Analyse:  "  The  one  great  need  of  our  schools,  public  or  private,  is  that 
spirit  of  humanity  and  culture  which  shall  make  their  life  healthful,  happy,  and 
progressive" 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Use  and  define  the  following  suflfixes:    ly,  ness.  ous,  en,  '9.    (10  credits). 

2.  Mark   the   vowels,    consonants,    and   accents:    eraser,    larva,    bath,   gaudy. 
Chicago,  geyser,  cigar,  ghastly,  Yankee,  fortnight.     (10  credits). 

3.  Spell  from  dictation   the  following: 


1. 

policy 

11. 

bureau 

21. 

pursued 

31. 

California 

9 

prudence 

12. 

counseled 

22. 

practice 

32. 

reserving 

z. 

government 

13. 

opposition 

23. 

Italian 

33. 

benefited 

4. 

planning 

14. 

certain 

24. 

peasant 

34. 

speculator 

5. 

reclaiming 

16. 

project 

25. 

American 

35. 

demonstrated 

6. 

irrigation 

16. 

watered 

26. 

complicated 

36. 

dramatically 

7. 

essentially 

17. 

assurance 

27. 

engineer 

37. 

redeemed 

8. 

character 

18. 

prevailed 

28. 

difficult 

38. 

determination 

9. 

scientific 

19. 

agriculture 

2'J. 

a-ssured 

39. 

congress 

10. 

advisers 

20. 

practical 

30. 

Arizona 

40. 

Washington 
(80  credits). 

To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten.  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  others'. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.     What   Is   the   difference   between   the   science  and   the   art   of   teaching? 
In   your  experience  which   comes   first? 
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2.  What  are  natural  incentives?    Artificial?    Name  three  of  each. 

3.  Give  Ave  objects  of  the  recitation. 

4.  Define  moral  education,   intellectual  education,  and  physical  education. 

5.  What  do  you  consider  as  the  true  aim  of  school  i^vemment?    Explain 
your  answer. 

6.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  "  inductive  method  "  in  teaching. 
What  subjectsi  should   be  taught  Inductively?    Why? 

7.  Name    Ave    requisites   for   good   government   which   the   teacher   should 
possess. 

8.  In  what  ways  must  every  child  obtain  the  elements  of  knowledge? 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  *'  phonic  method  "  in  teachinir? 

10,  Self  activity  has  two  distinct  phases:  the  one  is  from  without  inward- 
receptive  and  acquisitive:  the  other  is  from  within  outward — ^productive  and 
expressive.     Explain. 

11.  Name  three  different  methods  of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite. 


To  the  Applicant:     Write  analyses  to  any  five. 

To  the  Examiner:     Grade  the  applicant  on  the  first  five  analyses. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— A. 
(Fifty  credits.) 

1.  Two-thirds  of  30  is  6-2  of  the  difference  between  two  numbers,  and  the 
less  is  3-5  of  the  greater;  what  are  the  numbers? 

2.  A  cow  and  a  horse  cost  |132.     Required:  the  cost  of  each,  if  the  cow  cost 
2-5  as  much  as  the  horse,   minus  98. 

3.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  49,  and  %  of  the  smaller  equata  1-6  of  the 
greater;  what  are  the  numbers? 

4.  If  $360  be  divided  Into  two  parts  to  each  other  as  8  to  4,  It  will  respect- 
ively  give   5-6   of   A's   and   5-9    of   B's   money;    how   much   money   has   ea^? 

5.  If  8-9  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $1  8-6,  what  will  1  5-6  yards  cost? 

6.  If  12  men  in  25  days  of  8  hours  each  earn  $72.  how  many  men  will  be 
required  to  earn  |108  in  12  days  of  6  hours  each? 


In  the  right-hand  margin  applicants*  will  write  as  many  answers  as  pos- 
sible in  fifteen  minutes.  Five  credits  for  each  correct  answer  will  be  given 
for  this  part  of  the  examination. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— B. 
(Fifty  credite.) 

1.  Add   the  following:     6403.   786.  9230.   1167,   898.   7626. 

2.  Multiply    873    by    656. 

3.  What  Is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  2,  4,   6.  8.  10,  12? 

4.  In   %    how   many  twentieths? 

5.  To   the  difference  between   .01   and   1  add   .1. 

6.  Divide  $21  between  A  and  B  so  that  A  will  have  $3  more  than  B. 

7.  What  is  the  cost  of  1750  lbs.  of  hay  at  $12  a  ton? 

8.  I  handed  a  shopkeeper  a  $5  bill  for  the  following  Items: 

1    ladies'    pocketbook,    $1.25. 
1  ladies'   parasol.   $2.15. 
%  doz.  handkerchiefs  ^  $2.80  a  dose. 
Make  the  change. 

9.  If  it  costs  $2  to  gild  a  12-in.  globe,  what  will  it  cost  to  gUd  a  6-ln.  slobe? 
10.     I  ask  255^  profit  and  fall  20)^  on  my  asking  price;  what  rate  of  profit  do 

I  make? 


To  the  Applicant:  Answer  the  eleventh  question,  and  also  any  nine  of  the 
remaining  questions. 

To  the  Examiner:  Grade  the  applicant  on  his  answer  to  the  eleventli  and 
al.so  on  the  first  nine  of  the  remaining  answers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  width  of  the  north  temperate  xone  in  degrees?  Prove  your 
answer.     (10  credlt.s). 

2.  Name  five  articles  that  would  likely  be  found  in  large  quantities  on 
through  freight  trains  from  Chlaigo  to  New  York;  from  New  York  to  Chicago^ 
(10  credit.*?). 

3.  I^ocate  five  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  state  what 
natural  advantages  led   to  their  location  at   these  points.     (10  credits). 
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4.  What  and  where  are  Sardinia,  Toledo.  Milwaukee.  Ceylon,  Martinique, 
GsLTiges.    Pyrenees,    Loui9viUe.   Tunis,   Hamburg?     (10  credits). 

5.  Of  what  waters  is  each  of  the  followlngr  seas  an  arm:  North,  Black. 
Japan,   Adriatic.   Arabian?    (10  credits). 

6.  Reckoning  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  where  Is  the  place  of  no 
latitude  and  longitude?    (10  credits). 

7.  What  two  countries  occupy  the  Scandinavian  peninsula?    (10  credit*). 

8.  Name  a  prominent  seaport,  other  than  the  capital  of  (a)  Scotland. 
<b)  France,    (c)  Germany,    (d)  Russia,    (e)  Holland.      (10   credit*). 

9.  In  what  direction  from  where  you  are  writing  are  the  following:  Baker 
City.  Burns.  Salem.  Crater  Lake,  Oregon  City.  LAkevfew,  Prlneville,  Cascade 
Ix>ck8,   Mt.   Hood,    Eugene?     (10   credits). 

10.  In  teaching  the  Important  cities  of  the  world  you  should  fix  In  the 
child's  mind  why  important,  and  what  he  would  see  should  he  visit  them. 
State  what  you  would  teach  In  regard  to  Athens,  Milan.  Cologne.  Paris,  Lon- 
don.   San   Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Saint  Paul,  Washington? 

11.  Name  two  things  to  be  taught  In  geography  during  the  first  year  as 
prescribed  by  the  state  course  of  study. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES. 

I.SSUED  BY  THE  STATE  DOARD  OF  EDUCATION.      CONUITCTED  BY  THE  C0T;NTY  BOARD 

of  examiners. 
August,  1902. 
THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 

1.  Name  Ave  objects  of  putting  questions  to  a  child  under  instruction. 

2.  What  Is  the  difference  between  the  lecture  method  of  teaching  and  the 
questioning  method? 

3.  Name  the  chief  merit  of  the   "  Question  Method  "   of  teaching. 

4.  Give  Ave  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  be  a  good  questioner. 

5.  What   was    the    "  Socratic    Method "    of    questioning? 

6.  When  is  the  '*  Question  Method  '*  most  valuable  during  the  Instruction 
stage  of  the  recitation  or  the  testing  age?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  State   five  results   to  be  secured  of  questioning  the  pupil. 

8.  Should  the  mental  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  pupil  be  radically 
different  when  questioning  during  the  instruction  stage  of  the  recitation  than 
In   the  testing  stage?    If  so,  why? 

9.  To  what  extent  should  the  ready  made  questions  found  in  the  text- 
books be  used? 

10.  Write  ten  questions'  on  "  The  Art  of  Questioning "  suitable  for  a 
teacher's  examination  on  that  subject. 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
grade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  othersL 

METHODS. 

1.  Name  five  ends  to  be  attained   in   the  government  of  a  school. 

2.  Name  five  ends  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher  in  conducting  a  recitation. 
3,.     Elxplain  what  you  understand  by  the  educational  principle  that  in  teach- 
ing one  should  proceed  "  from  the  known  to  the  closely  related  unknown." 

4.  Distinguish  between  Instruction,  drill,  and  testing.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  each? 

5.  Of  what  value  are  reviews?    How  would  you  conduct  them  In  reading? 

6.  What  is  attention?  Name  the  kinds.  Which  do  you  desire  to  secure 
ill  your  class  room? 

7.  Is  it  better  to  keep  a  dull  pupil  in  a  class  a  little  too  hard  for  him,  or  in 
one  a  little  too  easy  for  him,  provided  he  can  not  be  more  suitably  classified^ 
Why? 

8.  Tell  very  briefly  of  your  tactics  in  getting  pupils  to  and  from  the  board 
or  recitation  seats;   In  and  out  of  the  building,  etc. 

9.  DLscuss  '*  Every  recitation  should  be  a  language  lesson." 

10.  Name  some   of   the   most    noted    methods   of   teaching  primary   reading. 
Which  is  your  favorite  method?    Why  have  you  selected  it? 

11.  Give  the  characteristics  of  a  good  dally  program. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Use  and  deflne  the  followlngr  suffixes;  ly.  ness.  ous.  en.  's.    (10  credits). 

2.  Mark   the  vowels,   consonants,   and   accents:   eraser,   larva,   bath,  saodj. 
Chicago,  geyser,  cigar,  ghastly.  Yankee,  fortnight.    (10  credits). 

3  spell  from  dictation  the  following: 


1. 

policy 

11. 

bureau 

21. 

pursued 

31. 

California 

2. 

prudence 

12. 

counseled 

22. 

practice 

32. 

reserving 

3. 

government 

13. 

opposition 

23. 

Italian 

33. 

benefited 

4. 

planning 

14. 

certain 

24. 

peasant 

34. 

speculator 

5. 

reclaiming 

15. 

project 

25. 

American 

35. 

demonstrated 

6. 

Irrigation 

16. 

watered 

26. 

complicated 

36. 

dramatically 

7. 

essentially 

17. 

assurance 

27. 

engineer 

37. 

redeemed 

8. 

character 

18. 

prevailed 

28. 

difficult 

38. 

determination 

9. 

scientmc 

19. 

agriculture 

29. 

assured 

39. 

congress 

10. 

advisers 

20. 

practical 

30. 

Arizona 

40. 

Washington 
(80  credits). 

PENMANSHIP. 
Write  the  following  selection: 

MARY'S  LAMB  UP  TO  DATE. 
Agnes  A.   Twltchell. 

If  Mary's  little  lamb,  my  dears. 

Had   lived  in  '98. 
The  little,  fleeting  woolly  thing 

Would  have  met  a  better  fate. 

For  If  it  followed  her  to  school 

The  teacher  kind  would  say: 
"  f^y.  Mary,  dear,  I'm  glad  he's  here. 

I  think  we'll  let  him  stay." 

The  children  all  would  gather  round 

Discussing  every  feature. 
As  though  a  treasure  they  had  found. 

They'd  talk  about  the  creature. 

They'd  diiiw  a  picture  of  it,  too, 

'Twould  really  do  them  credit. 
And  then  a  story  each  would  write, 

'Twould  please  you  if  you  read  It. 

The  lamb  would  be  allowed  to  roam 

Around   the  room  at  pleasure. 
And  when  at  noon  it  trotted  home, 

It's  Joy  would  know  no  measure. 

I'm  glad  that  time  a  change  has  wrought 

Regarding  education. 
Now  children'^  minds  are  used  for  thought. 

Their  eyes  for  observation.  — Primary  Education. 

(The  penmanship  of  this  paper  counts  for  70  per  cent,  the  writing  In  other 
manuscripts  30  per  cent.     Either  vertical  or  slant  penmanship  will  be  accepted.) 


To  the  Applicant:     Select  any  ten  of  the  following  questions. 
To  the  Examiner:     Should  the  applicant  write  upon  more  than  ten,  you  will 
giade  the  first  ten  answers  and  reject  all  other*. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching?  In 
your  experience  which  comes   first? 

2.  What  are  natural  incentives?    Artificial?    Name  three  of  each. 

3.  Give  five  objects  of  the  recitation. 

4.  Define  moral   education.   Intellectual   education,   and  physical  educatlOE. 
6.     What  do  you  consider  as  the  true  aim  of  school  government?    Explaio 

your  answer. 

6.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  bv  the  "  inductive  method  "  In  teachinf- 
What  subjects  should  be  taught  inductively?    Why? 

7.  Name   five    requisites    for   good    government   which   the   teacher  shouW 
possess. 
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8.  In  what  ways  must  every  child  obtain  the  elemejitsi  of  knowledge? 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  **  phonic  method  "  in  teachingr? 

10.  Self  activity  has  two  distinct  phases:  the  one  is  from  without  inward — 
receptive  and  acquisitive;  the  other  is  from  within  outward— productive  and 
expressive.    Elxplain. 

11.  Name  three  different  methods  of  calling  upon  pupils  to  recite. 


To  the  Applicant:  Write  answers  to  the  second  and  third  questions,  and 
also  on  any  eight  of  the  remaining  questions. 

To  the  Sxaminer:  Grade  the  applicant  on  his  answers  to  the  second  and 
third  questions,  and  also  on  the  first  eight  of  the  remaining  answers. 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  the  following:  Forty-five  ten  millionths.  three  and  one  hundred 
fifty-six  ten  thousandths;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing three  by  fifteen  hundred -thousandths. 

2.  Add  the  following:    22,861.  34,519.  61.734.  11,553.  12,937,  49,315,  15G,  23,175, 
8.   Find  the  value  of  the  following:    (if  -^  4^^!)  +  (H  -s-  2^). 

4.  Write  in  figures  the  following:  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-flve  ten  millionths. 

5.  Divide  .0603712  by  .00000001. 

6.  Add  the  following:  12  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt.  2  gi.,  7  gal.  1  qt.  0  pt.  1  gi.,  and 
24  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt.  2  gi. 

7.  A  note  dated  Oct.  15,  1889.  was  paid  July  3,  1891.    How  long  did  it  run? 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  following :  87«. 

9.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  7  inches.     Find  its  circumference. 

10.  I  spend  |1,102  a  year,  which  sum  is  Sl^i  of  my  income.  What  is  my 
income? 

11.  Find  the  interest  of  $926  for  3  yr.  11  mo.  at  6i. 
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TBE  UNI\^ER8ITY  OF  OEEGON. 

£UG£K£,  OREGON. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

PRENCB  L.   CAMPBELL.   A.   B President 

JOHN  ARTHUR  OAMBKR Regrlstrar  and  Secretary  to  the  President 

LOUIS  H.  JOHNSON  ...Steward  and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M.  .  .Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature.  Science,  and  the  Arts 

KDWARD  HIRAM  MCALLISTER.  A.   M 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  YOUNG,  A.  B Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

SIMEON  EDWARD  JOSEPHI,  M.  D Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

RICHARD  HOPWOOD  THORNTON.  LL.  B Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

LUELLA  CLAY  CARSON.  A.  M Dean  of  Women 

IRVING  M.  GLEN,  A.  M Dean  of  School  of  Music 

THE   LIBRARY   AND   GYMNASIUM. 

CAMILLA  LEACH  Librarian 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  BURDEN  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

THE  BEGEXTS  OF  THE  UNrVERSITY. 

Hon.   Cornelius  C.   Beekman   Jacksonville 

Term  expires  April  1.  1903. 
Hon.  Cyrus  A.  Dolph   Portland 

Term  expires  April  1,  1903. 
Hon.  William  Smith    Baker  City 

Term  expires  April  1.  1905. 
Hon.   Robert   S.   Bean    Salem 

Term  expires  April  1,  1905. 
Hon.   Charles  Hilton   The  Dalles 

Term  expires  April  1,  1905. 
Hon.   Samson  H.  Friendly   Eugene 

Term  expires  April  1,  1907. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Bellinger   Portland 

Term  expires  April  1,  1909. 
Hon.  Nehemlah  L.   Butler   Monmouth 

Term  expires  April  1,  19X1. 
Hon.  James  W.  Hamilton  Roseburg 

Term  explresi  April  1.  1913. 

OFFICEBS   OF   THE   REGENTS. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Bean   President 

Hon.  Stuart  B.  Eakln   Treasurer 

Hon.  Joshua  J.  Walton   Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Samson  H.  Friendly,  Chairman;  Hon.  Charles  B.  Bellinger;  Hon.  Cyrus  A 

Dolph. 

THE   GENERAL   FACULTT. 

PRINCE  L.   CAMPBELL.   A.   B.,   Harvard  University. 
President  of  the  University. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  BELL,  M.  D..  L.  R.  C.  P.  (London), 
Professor  ot  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
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OTTO  SALY  BINSWANGER,  Ph.  D..  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

LUELLA  CLAY  CARSON.  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregron,  and  Pacific  University, 
Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

THOMAS   CONDON,   Ph.   D.;   A.   M.   Pacific  University;   Ph.   D.  University  of 

Oregon. 
Professor  of  Geology. 

RICHARD  HAROLD  DEARBORN.  B.  S.;  A.  B.  Portland  University,  1896;  B,  S. 

Cornell  University,   1900. 

Assistant  Professor  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  DAVID  FENTON, 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

CHARLES  FRIEDEL,  Ph.,  D.;  A.  B.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1883;  Student  at 

University  of  Leipsic.  1887-89  and  1893-95;  Student  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  1892-93;  Ph.  D.  University  of  Leipsic,  1895. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  GIESY,   M.   D. 
Professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology. 

WILLIAM  BALL  GILBERT,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law. 

IRVING  MACKAY  GLEN,  A.  M.;  Graduate  California  School  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory.   1889;   Graduate  California  State  Normal  School,   San  Jose, 
1S90;  Graduate  Elwood  Conservatory  of  Music.  1890;  A.  B., 
University  of  Oregon,  1894;  Graduate  Student 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1894-96; 
A.  M.,  University  of  Ore- 
gon,   1897, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Early  English  Literature. 

BENJAMIN  JAMES  HAWTHORNE,  A.  M.;  Randolph  Macon  College.  18€1. 
Profe^or  of  Psychology. 

HERBERT  CROMBIE  HOWE.  A.  B.,  Cornell  University.  1893;  Graduate  Scholar 

Cornell  University.  1893-94. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

HENRY  E.  JONES.  M.  D. 
Emeritus   Professor  of  Clinical   Gynaecologry. 

WaLLIAM   JONES.    M.   D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

SIMEON  EDWARD  JOSEPHI.  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

EDMOND  JOHN  LABBE,  M.  D.. 
Acting  Professor  of  General  Anatomy. 

EDGAR  E.  DE  COU,  A.  M.;  A.  B.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1897;  A.  M..  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.   1900. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

KENNETH  ALEXANDER  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  L.R.C.P.&  L.  R.  C.  S. 

(Edln). 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

EDWARD  HIRAM  McALLISTER.   A.    M.,;  A.    B..  University  of  Oregon.   1890; 

A.  M..  University  of  Oregon,  1893. 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

ARTHUR  P.  Mckinley,  a.  M..  Harvard  University,  1900. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Latin. 

HENRY  H.  NORTHUP.  LL.  B..  Columbia  University.  1868. 
Lecturer  on  Pleading. 

RICHARD  NUNN.  A.  B.,  B.  C.  H.,  M.  D.. 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Eye,   Ear,   Nose  and  Throat. 

CARL  COSMO  RICE.  A.  M..;  A.  B..  University  of  Texas.  1897;  A.  M.,  189S;  A.  M., 

Harvard  University,  1900;  Ph.  D..  Harvard  University,  1902. 

Assistant  Professor  oi  Romance  languages  and  Latin. 
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WILLIAM  HRXRY  SAYLOR.   M.  D. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Genito -Urinary  Organs  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

ALFRED  F.  SEARS,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah  County;  A.  B., 

Dartmouth  College,  1875;   LL.   B..  Boston  University.   1877, 

Lecturer  on  Equity. 

JOSEPH   SCHAFBR.   M.   L.;   B.    L..   University  of  Wisconsin.   1894;   Instructor 

State  Normal  School.  Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  1894-98;  Graduate 

Student  Chicago  University.  Summer  1896;  M.  L.»  Univer-* 

sity  of  Wisconsin.  1899;  Fellow,  University 

of  Wisconsin,   1900. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

FRIEDERICH  GEORGE  G.  SCHMIDT.  Ph.  D. ;  Student  at  University  of  Brlangen, 

1888-90;   Student  at  Johns  Hopkins   University.    1893-96;   University 

Scholar,   1894-95;   Fellow.   1895-96.  and  Ph.  D..   1896. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

HENRY  DAVIDSON  SHELDON.  Ph.  D.;  A.  B.,  Stanford  University.  1896;  A.  M., 

Stanford  University,  1897;  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  Stanford  University, 

1896-97;  Lecturer  In  Education.   Clark  University,   Summer 

School,   1898-99;   Ph.   D..   Clark  University,   1900. 

Assistant  Professor   of  Philosophy  and   Eklucation. 

ORIN  FLETCHER  STAFFORD,  A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas.  1900, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  BURNSIDE  STORY, 
Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN  STRAUB,  A.  M.;  A.  B.,  Mercersburg  College,   1876;  A.  M.,  Mercersburg 

College,   1879. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Greek 

Language  and  Literature. 

ALBERT  RADDIN  SWEETSER,  A.  M.;  A.  B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1884;  A.  M., 

Wesleyan  University,  1887. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

RICHARD  HOPWOOD  THORNTON,   LL.   B.,   Georgetown, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  Professor  of  the  Common  Law  and  the  Law  of 

Contracts  and  Evidence. 

ERNEST   FANNING  TUCKER,   A.   B..   M.   D., 
Professor  of  Gynaecology. 

GEORGE  MILTON  WELLS,   M.   D., 
Professor  of  Paediatrics. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  WHALLEY, 
Lecturer  on  Pleading. 

HOLT    COUCH   WILSON,    M.    D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

GEORGE    FLANDERS    WILSON,    M.    D.. 
Professor  of  Military  and   Operative    Surgery  and   Clinical   Surgery. 

FREIDERIC  GEORGE  YOUNG.  A.  B.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886;  Univer- 
sity  Scholar.    Johns   Hopkins   University,    1886-87, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

CAMILLA   LEACH, 
Librarian. 


IN8TBUCTOB8,  ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  OTHER  OFFICKllS. 
COMMITTEES   OF   THE   FACULTY. 

CHARLES  W.  M.  BLACK.  Ph.  D.;  A.  B..  Dickinson  College.  1889;  A.  M..  1892; 

A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1899;  Ph.  D..  Harvard  University,  1901. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  BI^RDEN, 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

EDWARD  PAYSON   GEARY.   M.    D., 
Lecturer  on   Physical   Dlagnosds. 
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ALBERT   EDWARD  MACKAY,   M.   D., 
Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 

ALEXANDER  DONALD   MACKENZIE. 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

IDA  BEL  ROE.  A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon,   1897, 
Instructor  in  English. 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  SHANE.  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ANDREW  CHARLES  SMITH.  M.  D.. 
.  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

ROLMER  REX  RENSHAW.  A.   B..  University  of  Oregon.   1902. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

JAMES  CULLEN  ZAN, 
Lecturer  on  Dermatology. 

CORTES  HOLIDAY  WHEELER,  M.  D.. 
Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

JAMES  OSCAR  WILEY,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Osteology  and  Syndesknology. 

ROBERT  CLARK  YENNEY.  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Pathology. 

PERCY   PAGET   ADAMS.   A,    B.,   University   of  Oregon,    1901. 
Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

ARTHUR   L.    FRAZER, 
Instructor  in  the  School  of  Music. 

BERTHA  ELLSWORTH  SLATER,  A.  B..  University  of  Oregon.  1899, 
Assistant  Instructor  In  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY.   A.   B..   University  of  Oregon.   1901, 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Economics. 

PETER  IRVING  WOLD,   B.   S..   University  of  Oregon,   1901. 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics. 

MARVIN    McRAE    SCARBOROUGH.    University    of   Oregon.    1902, 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Biology. 


SPECIAL  UNIVERSITY   LKCTUUES,   1001-2. 

DR.  J.  A.  BEATTIE,  President  of  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  Schoc^ 
The  Need  of  Education  in  Our  Country. 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  LOWELL,  Attorney.  Pendleton, 
Law  and  Lawyers.  Then  and  Now. 

ERNEST  HOFER.   Editor  Capital  City  Journal,   Salem, 
Municipal  Finance. 

HON.  J.  H.   ACKERMAN.   State   Superintendent  of  Puhlic  InstnicUon.   Salem. 

The  New  Education. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  BLACKBURN.  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church.  Portland, 
Three  Years  With  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,   1862-6. 

PROF.   R.   C.   FRENCH,   Principal   of  Training   School,   State  Normal   School 

Monmouth. 
A  Trip  Through  England  ana  Scotland,  with  IIlustrationB. 

REV.  A.  W.  ACKERMAN,   Pastor  First  Congress ionai  Church.   Portland, 
The  Bliss  of  Ignorance. 

DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  Rabbi.  Portland, 
Israel' s  Gifts  to  the  World. 

DR.  WILLIAM  A.  MOWRAY,  Boston, 
Napoleon's  Ea.ster,  1803,  and  What  Came  of  It. 
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COMMITTEES  OF   THE  FACUL.TY> 

The  University  Council — Consisting  of  the  president  of  the  university  and  all 
the  full  profesBora  and  assistant  professors  of  departments  at  Eugene,  who  to- 
gather  constitute  the  legal  faculty  of  the  university. 

The  Academic  Council — The  Executive  Commltte  of  the  University  Council — 
the  President,  Deans  Young,   Straub,   Carson  and  Professor  Frledel. 

The  Graduate  Council — ^Dean  Young,  Professors  Schmidt,  Glen  and  Assistant 
Professor  Howe. 

University  Extension — Assistant  I*rofessor  Sheldon,  Professors  Dunn  and 
Schmidt. 

Athletics — Professor  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Burden.  Professors  Young  and  Glen. 

Credentials — Dean  Young  and  Assistant  Professor  Ressler. 

Appointments — Professors  McAllister.  Washburn,  Carson,  Hawthorne  and 
Straub. 

Examinations  and  Senior  Credits — Professors  Glen  and  McAllister. 

Special  Students — Professors  Carson,   Young  and  the  President. 

Publications— Professors  Frledel  and  Glen,  Dean  Young  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon. 

Library — Hon.  R.  S.  Bean,  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Libra- 
rian. 

Advisory — ^The  President,  Dean  Young,  Professor  McAllister  and  Assistant 
Professor  Schafer. 

Student  Affairs — Professors  Hawthorne,  Glen  and  Dean  Carson. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Oregon  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  schools: 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  : 

The  General  Classical  Group. 

The  General  Literary  Group. 

The  General  Scientific  Group. 

The  Civic  Historical  Group. 

The  Philosophical-Educational  Group. 

The  l^chool  of  Commerce. 

Collegiate  Courses — 

1.  Law  and  Journalism. 

2.  Course  for  Teachers. 

The  College  of  Science  and  Engineering  : 
The  School  of  Applied  Science. 

The  Courses  Preparatory  to  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 
The  School  of  Engineering. 
The  University  Academy. 
The  School  of  Music. 
The  School  of  Medicine,  at  Portland. 
The  School  of  Law,  at  Portland. 

The  Graduate  School. — In  each  of  the  colleges  there  are  advanced  courses 
leading  to  second  and  third  degrees.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of 
any  reputable  college,  upon  presentation  of  diploma,  provided  the  preparation 
of  the  candidate  is  satisfactory  to  the  graduate  council. 

The  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  contains  the  general  groups 
of  studies  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Each  group  covers  four 
years. 

The  school  of  commerce  will  offer  a  four  years*  course,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  administration  of  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

The  collegiate  course  in  law  and  journalism  prepares  for  the  study  of  law, 
and  special  training  in  history  and  economics  in  preparation  for  journalism. 

The  teachers*  course  is  an  advanced  course  for  those  intending  to  fit  them- 
selves for  positions  of  supervision  and  teaching  in  departments  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 


•  The  president  of  the  university  is  ex-offlcio  a  member  of  all  committees. 
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The  college  of  science  and  engineering  contains  the  courses  in  science  and 
engineering  that  lead  to  the  degi*ees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil,  Sanitary, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineer.    These  coui-ses  cover  four  and  five  I'eara. 

The  coui-ses  preparatory  to  medicine  and  dentistry  cover  two  and  four  years 
respectively  and  prepare  students  for  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  other  standard  schools.  The  course  enables  students  to  antici- 
pate one  year  of  the  course  in  the  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  school  of  mines  and  mining  offers  advanced  work  in  mining,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  and  electricity  to  mining. 

The  univei-sity  academy  is  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  university.  It  now^  covers  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  gradi^ 
of  the  public  high  school.  In  order  to  fully  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  uni- 
versity academy,  the  student  must  have  finished  the  tenth  grade  of  the  high 
school,  but,  by  the  rules  of  the  board  of  regents,  students  may  he  admitted  who 
have  finished  the  tenth  grade  conditioned  in  not  more  than  two  subjects. 

The  university  has,  therefore,  made  arrangements  with  the  Eugene  High 
School  to  give  students,  who  have  finished  part  of  the  work  of  the  tenth  grade, 
instruction  in  the  rest  of  the  tenth-grade  work  until  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  have  inci-eased  the  number  of  their  grades.  Students,  then,  may  enter  the 
university  under  the  above  arrangements. 

The  school  of  music  offers  instruction  in  various  branches  of  instrumental 
and  voL'al  music  and  in  the  theory  of  music. 

The  school  of  medicine  offers  a  course  covering  four  years,  one  of  which 
may  be  anticipated  by  the  courses  preparatory  to  medicine.  The  degree  M.  D. 
follows  the  course  in  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  school  of  law  offers  a  two  years*  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state,  and  embraces  (exclusive  of  the  university  academy  and  the  graduate 
school)  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  grades  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  univei-sity  simply  finishes  the  work  begun  in  the  grammar 
and  public  schools  and  continued  in  the  high  schools. 

Practically  the  institution  oi)ens  its  doors  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  state,  and  to  all  students,  wherever  their  home.s,  without  discrimination. 
The  broad,  helpful  spirit  of  a  real  university  is  seen  in  its  organization  and 
its  provision  for  meeting  as  many  of  the  needs  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  state  as  possible,  pix>vided  only  they  ai*e  prepared  for  the  courBes  of- 
fered. 

The  University  of  Oregon  was  founded  by  legislative  act  in  1872,  by  which 
act  the  university  was  located  at  Eugene.  Regular  instruction  began  in  187ti. 
Eugene  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Portland,  on  the  Wil- 
lamette river  and  at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  valley.  It  is  on  the  direc-t 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  Eugene  is  the  county  seat  of  Lane 
county,  has  five  thousand  population,  a  large  high  school  and  excellent  graui- 
mar  schools.  The  church  and  society  privileges  for  students  are  excellent,  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  low. 

BUIILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

The  university  campus  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Eugene,  and  covers 
twenty-seven  acres.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground,  close  by  the 
Willamette  river,  with  both  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  in  full  view. 
The  following  buildings  are  located  upon  the  university  grounds : 
Deady  Hall,  a  three-story  brick  building,  with  basement.  It  was  erecte<l 
and  presented  l)y  the  citizens  of  Lane  County  to  the  state,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  late  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  regents.  It 
contains  the  biological  and  physical  laboratories.     It  also  has  the  departments 
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of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  together  with  the  halls  of  the  literary 
soifieties.  In  the  basement  is  the  gas  plant  of  the  laboratories,  and  the  private 
laboratories  of  the  professor  of  physics  and  of  the  department  of  physics.  The 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  and  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association 
reception  and  reading  room  is  also  located  in  Deady  Hall,  to  which  students 
are  cordially  welcome. 

Villard  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Villard,  of  New  York  City,  the 
g^reatest  benefactor  of  the  university.  It  is  an  imposing  cemented  brick  build- 
ing, and  contains  the  offices  of  the  president,  the  registrar,  the  steward,  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  university,  the  very  valuable  geological  collection,  and  the 
departments  of  English  literature,  early  English  literature  and  oratory,  history, 
economics  and  sociology,  geology  and  mathematics. 

McClure  Hall  was  built  in  1900.  It  was  equipped  in  the  spring  of  1901  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $7000,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  ha«  three 
floors,  with  laboratory  facilities  for  two  hundred  students,  and  will  contain  the 
latest  appliances  for  the  highest  research  work  in  all  lines  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing chemistry.  It  has  hoods  and  ventilators  for  carrying  off  gases,  and 
conforms  in  its  ai-rangement  tg  the  most  approved  methods  in  the  modern 
teaching  of  chemistry.  It  will  contain  all  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  and 
will  make  possible  a  great  expansion  in  mining,  metallurgy  and  assaying.  The 
upjier  floor  will  for  the  present  be  used  as  classrooms  in  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion, in  history,  psychology  and  also  for  the  psychological  laboratory. 

The  dormitory,  a  three-story  brick  building,  affords  accommodations  for 
about  seventy  young  men.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will 
accommodate  two  students.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  rent  for  each  room  is  $11.25  per  term,  payable  in  advance 
at  the  office  of  the  steward.  This  for  the  present  includes  light  and  heat,  and 
furniture,  except  bedding.  When  two  students  occupy  a  room,  the  cost  is  re- 
duced to  one-half  the  above  for  each  person.  Students  get  table-board  in  private 
families  in  clubs  to  suit  individual  tastes.  Students  desiring  rooms  are  advised 
to  apply  at  once  to  the  steward. 

The  dormitory  also  contains  the  general  library,  the  reading  rooms,  the 
music  rooms  and  the  drawing  room. 

Collier  Hall,  the  president's  house,  is  situated  upon  the  part  of  the  campus 
south  of  Thirteenth  street,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  covering  nine  and 
one-half  acres. 

The  university  operates  its  own  electric  light  and  water  plants,  and  gas 
l)lant  for  furnishing  gas  for  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories. 

The  gymnasium  is  a  brick  building  of  fair  size,  well  equipped  for  indoor 
athletic  work. 

The  power  plant  and  hall  of  engineering  was  finished  in  November,  1901. 
It  contains  the  boilers  from  which  all  the  present  buildings  on  the  campus  are 
heated.  It  also  contains  the  dynamos  and  appliances  of  the  electric  light  plant 
and  the  pumping  apparatus  for  supplying  the  university  with  water.  The  shops, 
both  wood  and  iron,  are  located  in  this  building,  as  is  the  forge  shop.  All  the 
shop  work  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  is  done  here,  and  the  facili- 
ties in  this  line  are  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

A  weather  station  is  located  on  the  campus,  from  which  regular  reports  are 
sent  to  the  chief  weather  observer  at  Portland. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  university  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  beginning  in  1902  on  Wednes- 
day, the  seventeenth  of  September.  Commencement  day  occurs  on  Thursday, 
June  18,  1903.     The  year  is  divided  on  the  semester  plan. 
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BEOISTBATION. 

Students  are  required  to  present  themselves  immediately  apOD  axriTal  at 
the  office  of  the  registrar,  in  Villard  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  regtstration.  Bj 
H  rule  of  the  board  of  regents,  no  student  can  register  without  having  first  paid 
the  incidental  fee.  Students  will  register  for  the  number  of  hoars  required  in 
their  course  or  group. 

TUITION  AND  ] 


There  is  no  tuition  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  incidental  fee,  pay- 
able each  year  by  students  in  all  departments  of  the  university,  is  $10.00.  There 
is  also  a  student-body  tax  of  $2.50  per  year  for  the  support  of  student  enter- 
prises.   The  fees  in  the  school  of  music  vary  with  the  instruction. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  for  the  first  degree  taken,  and  of  $10.00 
for  each  succeeding  degree.  The  rules  prescribe  that  no  person  shall  be  reoom- 
mended  for  a  degree  until  he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  diploma  fee. 

In  all  laboratory  courses,  in  whatever  department,  a  deposit  is  required  to 
cover  waste  and  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  of  the  deposit, 
over  and  above  waste  and  breakage,  will  be  returned  to  the  student.  The  amount 
of  the  deposit  varies  according  to  the  courses  taken. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  for  one  person  for  a  year  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  in  general  are  very  low.  The  following  estimate  is  probably 
substantially  accurate :  Room,  from  $0.30  to  $1.50  per  week ;  board,  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  week ;  books  from  $5.00  to  $12.00  per  year.  Many  students  rent 
rooms  and  do  light  housekeeping,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  to  a  very  low 
point.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  yearly  expense  of  those  who  hire  lodgings  and 
board,  either  in  the  dormitory  or  outside,  is  $125.00  per  year  and  upward.  For 
those  who  do  light  housekeeping  the  cost  is  materially  less.  Students  should 
plan,  however,  upon  incidental  expenses  for  entertainments,  society  dues,  ath- 
letic subscriptions,  etc. 

Parents  expecting  to  come  to  Eugene  to  live  while  their  children  attend  the 
university,  or  expecting  to  send  members  of  their  families  to  rent  rooms  and 
do  light  housekeeping,  are  invited  to  address  the  president  of  the  university  or 
the  dean  of  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  or  the  dean  of 
women,  who  will  render  all  the  assistance  possible. 

REMUNERATIVE  EMPLOYMENT. 

There  are  many  ways  of  earning  money  while  at  the  university,  and  in  gen- 
eral no  young  men  or  women  with  determination  and  sufficient  preparation, 
even  if  they  and  their  people  are  destitute  of  funds,  need  hesitate  about  enter- 
ing the  university.  The  university  employs  a  considerable  number  of  students. 
Others  are  employed  in  the  dormitory.  There  is  opportunity  for  young  men 
or  women  to  help  themselves  by  employment  in  private  families,  as  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  in  offices  and  stores.  Students  looking  for  such  work  should 
be  on  the  ground  early,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening.  Address  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  deans  of  the  colleges,  the  dean  of  women,  or 
the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  institution  rests  upon  the  inherent  obligations  of 
students  to  the  university  and  to  the  state.  The  university  is  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  for  the  public  good.  Those  who  participat  in  its  benefits 
are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  not  only  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  loyal 
members  of  the  institution,  of  the  community,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
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actively  to  aid  in  promoting  intellectual  and  moral  interests.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  for  its  expenditure  in  bis  bebalf,  in  the 
form  of  superior  usefulness  to  it,  both  while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 
Students,  therefore,  can  not  claim  any  exemption  from  the  duties  of  good  citi- 
zens and  loyal  members  of  the  community  and  of  the  university ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  under  peculiar  obligations  loyally  to  fulfill  every  duty.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  institution,  they  are  held  responsible  for  regular  attendance  and  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties.  The  interests  of  faithful  students  and  the 
well-being  of  the  university  demand  that  those  who  do  not  conform  to  these 
manifest  obligations  should  withdraw  from  the  institutfbn  or  be  excluded.  As 
members  of  the  community,  students  are  amenable  to  the  law ;  and,  if  guilty 
of  its  infraction,  are  liable  to  a  termination  of  their  relations  with  the  uni- 
versity. The  university  recognizes  its  civic  relations  and  rests  its  administra- 
tion upon  civic  obligations. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  university,  through  the  proper  committee,  conducts  an  appointment 
bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers  to  school  officer  and  superintend- 
ents desiring  capable  teachers.  Only  such  teachers  as  are  graduates  of  or 
students  in  the  university,  and  especially  such  as  are  membei-s  of  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  education  will  be  recommended.  The  university  has 
many  calls  for  competent  teachers  at  good  salaries  which  it  is  not  able  to 
meet  because  of  lack  of  material  at  the  university.  These  calls  are  for  pri:#- 
cipals  as  well  as  teachers,  and  the  demand  is  almost  always  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  This  will  probably  be  more  and  more  true  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  high  schools  in  the  state  and  of  the  general  school  system  calling 
for  men  and  women  experienced  as  principals  and  superintendents. 

School  officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Professor  E.  H.  McAlister, 
the  chairman  of  the  appointment  committee  of  the  university  faculty.  All  such 
assistance  will  be  without  any  expense  whatever  to  school  officers  and  students. 

UNIVERSITY  AFFILIATION. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  completing  arrangements  for  a  close  affiliation 
of  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state  with  itself,  whereby  their  gradu- 
ates shall  pass  into  the  state  university  upon  graduation,  with  a  specified  num- 
ber of  credits,  and  without  examination.  Such  graduates  may  then  pursue  ad- 
vanced courses,  either  in  the  graduate  school,  or  elsewhere,  with  or  without 
being  candidates  for  a  degree. 

It  is  hoped  to  come  into  cordial  relations  with  every  high  school  or  academy, 
and  with  every  other  college  or  university  in  the  state.  Registrars  of  other 
collegiate  institutions  are  invited  to  address  the  president  of  the  university  to 
this  end. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

With  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  universiy  to  teachers 
and  other  persons  whose  engagements  will  not  permit  of  residence  at  the 
university,  extension  courses  of  instruction  will  be  offered. 

Persons  who  offer  to  do  systematic  work  in  these  courses,  and  to  take  ex- 
aminations in  them,  will  be  enrolled  as  attendants  upon  extension  courses.  At- 
tendants who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
university  certificates  of  record  of  the  work  done,  which  may  be  credited  to 
them  upon  their  scholarship  records,  if  they  subsequently  become  students  of 
the  university. 

The  university  extension  department  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  as  at 
present  organized,  carries  on  its  work  in  giving  instruction  at  a  distance  from 
the  university  in  two  ways:    First,  by  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  person 
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by  universitj  instructors ;  and,  second,  by  individual  instruetion  by  ocrrespond- 
ence. 

I.    UNIVEBSITY  EXTENSION  LECTCBE8. 

University  extension  lectures  are  lectures  delivered  by  university  professors 
and  instructors  on  subjects  which  they  treat  in  their  regular  classes. 

Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  the  university  ex- 
tension lectures  are  delivered  only  in  courses  of  six  lectures.  The  purpose  of 
delivering  the  lectures  in  courses  is  to  concentrate  attention  upon  one  subject. 

A  printed  syllabus,  ft*ee  to  each  student,  will  give  an  epitome  of  the  subject 
considered,  an  analysis  of  each  lecture,  references  to  the  best  boolcs  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  other  helpful  suggestions. 

The  class,  which  is  held  before  or  after  each  lecture,  furnishes  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  question  the  lecturer  and  to  have  special  difficulties  explained. 
In  the  class,  the  lecturer  will  take  the  opportunity  to  elaborate  his  subject  or 
to  emphasize  its  salient  features. 

The  lecturer  will  hold  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  written  examination,  which 
may  be  taken  only  by  those  who  have  attended  the  lectures  and  classes,  read 
the  required  books  and  sent  in  the  required  papers. 

n.    iNSTBUCnON  BY  OOBBESFONDENCE. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  instruction  by  correspondence  is  by  do 
means  I'egarded  as  the  equivalent  of  residence  study.  It  is  not  so  valuable  to 
the  student.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  earnest  students  may  do 
good  work  at  a  distance  from  the  university  when  guided  by  competent  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

There  are  in  every  locality  teachers,  ministers,  and  men  and  women  of  va- 
rious voctations,  who  are  carrying  on  the  study  of  certain  subjects  alone,  and 
who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  guidance  of  a  "university  in- 
structor. There  are  others  who  would  take  up  and  prosecute  some  line  of 
study  if  they  could  have  competent  guidance,  but  who  do  not  feel  able  to  carrj 
on  any  study  without  guidance.  Some  are  looking  forward  to  a  college  course 
and  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  admission;  others  would  like  to  do 
a  part  of  the  college  work  in  absence,  thereby  shortening  the  time  of  residence 
required  for  a  course.  For  these  various  classes  of  persons  and  all  others  who 
desire  to  receive  guidance  in  some  line  of  study  by  correspondence,  whether 
with  a  view  to  receiving  univrsity  credit  or  not,  the  University  of  Oregon  of- 
fers instruction  by  correspondence. 

UNIVEBSITY  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

1.  When  a  student  has  completed  any  course  of  study  by  correspondence 
satisfactorily  to  the  instructor,  he  will  be  given  a  certificate  for  the  work 
done. 

2.  If  he  wishes  this  work  to  count  on  the  books  of  the  university  toward 
a  degree,  he  must  pass  the  regular  examination  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
regular  courses  or  groups  of  the  university.  He  must  also  pass,  ordinarily  at 
the  university,  a  special  examination  on  the  work  done  by  correspondence. 

3.  For  the  bachelor's  degree  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  required  work 
may  Im?  performed  by  cori'espondence. 

4.  For  the  master's  degree  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  required  work  may 
be  porforined  by  correspondence,  except  in  the  case  otherwise  provided  for  of 
the  master's  degree  in  absentia. 

5.  For  the  doctor's  degree  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  required  work  may 
be  performed  by  correspondence. 

EXPENSES. 

1.  Extension  lectures:  The  expenses  of  the  lecturer  and  ten  dollars  per 
lecture,  which  is  less  than  the  usual  fee. 
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2.  Instruction  by  corre8i)ondenee :  The  fees  vary  according  to  amount  of 
work  taken. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

For  particular  information  about  any  point,  address  the  president  of  the 
university  or  Assistant  Professor  H.  I).  Sheldon,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  university  extension,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

PBIZE8   AND  HONORS. 

The  following  prices  in  oratory  are  anually  offered. 

The  Failing  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  is  the  income 
from  a  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  made  to  the  university  by  Hon. 
Henry  Failing,  of  Portland.  It  is  awarded  "to  that  member  of  the  senior 
class  in  the  classical,  the  scientific,  or  the  literary  course  prescribed  by  the 
university,  or  such  courses  as  may,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either  of 
said  coui-ses,  who  shall  pronounce  the  the  best  original  oration  at  the  time  of 
his  or  her  graduation." 

The  Beekman  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  is  the  income  from 
a  gift  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  made  to  the  university  by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beek- 
man, of  Jacksonville.  It  is  awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Failing 
prize,  for  the  second-best  oration. 

Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  whose  average  scholarship  dur- 
ing their  sophomore  and  junior  years  has  not  fallen  below  C,  may  compete 
for  the  Failing  and  Beekman  prizes  if  they  have  complied  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  Two  years*  residence  at  the  university ;  the  junior  and  senior 
courses  in  orations ;  two  courses  in  public  speaking  above  course  1. 

Three  type-written  copies  of  the  competing  orations,  signed  with  an  as- 
sumed name  (the  real  name  being  filed  at  the  same  time  in  a  sealed  envelope), 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  academic  council  on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

Honors  will  be  assigned  to  graduates  as  follows: 

Students  shall  graduate  $umma  cum  laude  when  at  least  half  their  credits 
rank  A  and  none  rank  below  B ;  magna  cum  laude  when  no  credits  rank  below 
B ;  cum  laude  when  at  least  half  their  credits  rank  B  and  none  below  G ;  when 
a  8tudent*s  credits  rank  lower  than  any  of  the  above  he  graduates  rite.  The 
matter  of  honors  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  and  is 
subject  to  change. 

LIBRABT  AND  BEADING   ROOM. 

The  libraries  of  the  university  will  at  the  end  of  1902  contain  about  six- 
teen thousand  volumes.  The  growth  of  the  general  library  has  been  s'low,  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds,  but  for  the  year  1900-1901  the  full  income  of  the 
Villard  fund  was  used  for  the  library.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  made 
permanent.  Numerous  and  valuable  additions,  however,  have  been  made  to  the 
library  this  year.  The  Dewey  system  of  classification  has  been  adopted,  and 
a  card  catalogue  enables  students  to  make  ready  use  of  the  books.  The  library 
is  a  depository  for  all  documents  published  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
and  receives  a  large  number  every  year. 

Special  department  libraries  are  being  accumulated  which  are  provided  with 
reserve  shelves  in  the  general  library.  Poole's  index  and  the  annual  library  in- 
dexes have  been  provided,  and  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  bound  periodicals. 
The  list  of  encyclopedias  and  strictly  reference  books  numbers  over  two  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  literary  societies  of  the  university  have  accumulated 
libraries  of  considerable  value,  which  are  accommodated  in  special  alcoves  of 
the  general  library.    The  society  libraries  number  nearly  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  general  library  is  especially  strong  in  economics  and  history.  Instruc- 
tors in  the  university,  students  and  resident  graduates  are  entitled  to  draw 
books  from  the  library.  To  others  it  is  a  reference  library  only.  Students 
may  draw  three  volumes  at  a  time,  to  be  retained  for  three  weeks,  with  the 
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privilege  of  one  renewal.  The  library  is  open  every  day  during  term  time, 
from  8 :30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  from  8 :30  a.  m.  to  12 :00  m. 

The  university  reading  room  contains  a  large  assortment  of  American  and 
foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  number  will  be  added  to  as  rapidly 
as  the  funds  permit.  They  now  include  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  and 
reviews  on  general  literature,  sociology,  political  science,  history,  economics, 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  engineering,  education,  philosophy,  psychology. 
French  and  German,  etc. 

The  reading  room  will  be  open  every  day  in  term  time,  from  8:30  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  excepting  Sunday. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Oregon  Weekly  is  published  each  Monday  during  the  college  yeSLT  by 
the  Eutaxian,  Laurean  and  Philologian  Literary  Societies.  The  paper  is  de- 
voted to  general  college  news,  and  aims  to  keep  the  students,  faculty  and 
alumni  posted  concerning  the  every-day  happenings  at  the  university  and 
neighboring  institutions.  The  staff  consists  of  an  editor-in-chief,  with  two 
associate  editors,  and  a  managing  editor,  with  two  assistants.  The  various 
members  of  the  staff  are  elected  by  the  thi'ee  literary  societies  at  the  beginninir 
of  the  second  semester  of  each  year.  The  general  managment  of  the  paper 
is  entrusted  to  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
society. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Monthly  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
student  body  of  the  university.  It  is  confined  to  literary  articles  written  by 
students,  alumni  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  institution.  The  aim 
of  the  Monthly  is  to  arouse  and  cultivate  among  the  students  practical  literary 
ability;  and  also  to  serve  as  a  medium  between  the  university  and  its  alumni 
and  friends. 

ITNIVERSITY  BULLETINS. 

The  university  expects  to  put  out  during  the  coming  year  and  hereafter, 
bulletins  for  schools  in  the  state  on  nature  study,  chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
English  and  history.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these  bulletins,  written  by 
specialists  in  their  various  lines,  to  suggest  material  and  methods,  reference  or 
textbooks,  and  apparatus,  i.  e.,  what  ought  to  be  purchased  first,  where  it  may 
be  had  cheapest,  with  prices,  or  how  it  may  be  made  at  home.  In  English, 
lists  of  classics  published  in  inexpensive  form,  tabulated  approximately  as  to 
grades,  will  be  given ;  and  in  history,  selections  from  the  sources  will  be  un- 
dertaken, suitable  for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOLS. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  or  college  consists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  resident  professors  and  other  teachers  giving  instruction  in 
the  college. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Oregon  was  organized  to  offer 
advanced  instruction  upon  the  basis  of  work  completed  in  the  college  of  liter- 
ature, science  and  the  art$,  the  college  of  science  and  engineering,  and  the 
school  of  mines  and  mining.  It  meets  the  threefold  puri)ose  of  extending  gen- 
eral culture,  for  which  the  degree  master  of  arts  is  granted;  of  encouraging 
the  mastery  of  a  specialty  for  which  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  the  diffei*ent  engineering  degrees  are  granted ;  and  of 
providing  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  particular 
subjects  than  is  offered  in  undergraduate  work,  but  ai'e  not  candidates  for 
degrees. 
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ADMISSION. 

Graduates  of  this  university,  or  of  other  colleges  or  universities  regularly 
authorized  to  grant  Bachelors'  degrees,  and  others  who  can  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  an  equivalent  preparation,  are  admitted  to  the  gradu- 
ate school  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  graduate  council; 
provided  alicays,  that  the  president  and  council  may  prescribe  for  the  candidate 
such  preliminary  work  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  entrance  upon  his 
course. 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  diploma  and  other  credentials  to  the  presi- 
dent and  council  with  an  application  showing  his  proposed  work,  as  approved 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  his  major  and  minor  subjects  lie. 

REGISTRATION. 

The  applicant  shall,  in  order  to  register,  file  with  the  registrar  his  registra- 
tion card  granted  by  the  council,  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

DEGREE  OF  lK)CTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1900-1901,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
opened  to  graduate  students  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  a  baccalaureate  graduate  of  this  university  or  of 
a  college  or  univei-sity  whose  degrees  are  accepte<l  as  equivalent  to  its  own ; 
or  he  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  graduate  council  that  he  pos- 
.s«»}»ses  an  equivalent  preparation  for  graduate  work. 

2.  He  must  make  application  to  the  dean  of  the  graduate  *«<'lu)ol  before  the 
fii*st  day  of  October  preceding  the  commencement  at  which  he  intends  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  the  degree,  and  must  then  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  read  such  German  and  French  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  his  studies. 

3.  He  must  have  spent  at  least  three  full  college  yeai*s  in  graduate  work 
at  this  or  some  other  approved  unlvei-sity ;  the  last  year  must  be  spent  as  a 
resident  student  of  this  university.  The  time  spent  in  attaining  the  de- 
gree A.  M.  may  be  counted  toward  satisfying  this  time  condition. 

4.  He  must  present  a  thesis  showing  the  results  of  original  research  of  a 
high  character,  and  must  pass  acceptable  examinations,  both  written  and 
oral,  in  one  chief  or  major  study  and  two  allied,  subsidiary  or  minor  studies, 
not  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  in  the  same  department.  The  oral  ex- 
amination shall  be  before  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school,  where  he  may 
be  required  to  defend  his  thesis.  The  thesis,  embodying  the  results  of  original 
research  in  some  subject  connected  with  his  major  study,  must  be  presented 
to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  work  was  done  not  later  than 
the  first  of  May  preceding  the  commencement  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
conferred,  and  if  approved  by  him  is  to  be  placed  on  file  for  inspection  in  the 
library  for  at  least  two  weeks.  If  finally  approved,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred printed  copies  must  be  delivered  to  the  librarian  of  the  university,  before 
graduation,  or  proper  security  be  given  for  the  printing  of  that  number ; 
provided,  that  if  the  thesis  has  already  been  printed  ten  copies  only  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  librarian. 

THE   master's    degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Sciences  will  be  granted  only 
after  at  least  one  full  year's  graduate  work.  The  candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted with  high  credit  seventeen  hours  per  week  or  their  equivalent  chosen 
from  the  courses  of  graduate  study ;  other  courses  may  be  offered  only  by 
the  special  consent  of  the  departments  concerned,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  graduate  council ;  but  courses  for  which  a  professional  certificate  or  diploma 
is  given  will  not  be  counted  toward  this  degree.  Work  may  be  confined  to  a 
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single  department^  and  may  not  be  distributed  among  more  than  three.  Not 
later  than  the  first  of  June  preceding  the  commencement  at  which  the  de- 
gree is  to  be  taken,  he  must  present  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his 
major  study  has  been  a  typewritten  thesis  which  must  embody  scholarly  re- 
search on  some  topic  connected  with  that  study.  The  thesis  must  be  favorably 
passed  upon  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  which 
he  has  worlced.  ±he  candidate  must,  before  the  degree  is  granted,  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination,  either  oral  or  written,  and,  if  required,  before  the  com- 
mittee which  passed  on  his  thesis. 

Until  further  notice,  in  exceptional  cases  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will 
be  granted  for  work  in  absentia  to  those  who  fulfill  the  conditons  for  entrance 
10  the  graduate  school  and  pay  the  incidental  fee,  provided,  the  candidacy  be 
approved  by  the  president  and  graduate  council ;  that  the  proposed  outline 
of  work  cover  a  full  college  year,  and  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned;  that  the  candidate  shall  present  himself  at  the  university  for 
examination,  deposit  a  typewritten  thesis  embodying  scholarly  research,  and 
pay  the  diploma  fee. 

ENQINEERINO  DEGREES. 

-Bachelors  of  Science  in  engineering  of  this  university,  or  other  colleges  or 
universities  of  equal  rank,  may  receive  at  the  expiration  of  one  additional  year 
of  study  the  professional  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer, 
Chemical  Engineer  or  Mining  Engineer,  whichever  is  appropriate  to  the  un- 
dergraduate coui-se,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  five-year 
courses  in  the  college  of  science  and  engineering. 

Bachelors  of  Science  in  engineering  may  receive  the  professional  degrees 
named  above  without  the  additional  year  of  study  at  the  university,  who  have 
spent  at  least  three  years'  actual  time  in  professional  practice  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  in  the  design,  construction  or  operation  of  engineering  works, 
and  who  shall  furnish  details  of  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  practice. 

They  must  submit  an  engineering  thesis  accompanied  by  detailed  explanations, 
drawings,  specifications,  estimates,  etc.,  embodying  the  results  of  their  work 
or  observations.  If  approved,  the  thesis  and  all  accompanying  material  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  university.  All  theses  for  any  degree  must  be  delivered 
to  the  dean  of  the  college  of  science  and  engineering  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  May. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  of  any  kind  must  upon  being  recommended  for 
such  degree  pay  the  diploma  fee. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES. 

The  following  requii*ements  for  admission  to  the  classes  of  the  university  show 
the  subjects  that  ought  to  be  included  in  two  year,  three  year  and  four  year 
high  school  courses,  and  also  the  length  of  time  necessary  in  order  to  best  fit 
for  the  university.     They  also  follow  closely  the  state  high  school  course. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  beginning  September,  1902,  one 
year  of  Latin  will  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 

A  unit  means  a  study  running  one  year  (thirty -six  weeks)  five  times  a  week, 
with  recitations  forty  minutes  long. 

FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  FIRST  UNIVERSITY  CLASS,  1902. 

Which  students  from  two  year  high  schools  enter. 

Beginning  with  September,  1902,  7%  units  will  be  necessary  for  entrance  to 
this  class. 
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REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

English     2 

•Algebra  (Wells'   Essentials  of  Algebra) 1% 

History,  Greek  and  Roman 1 

Physical    geography 1 

The  balance  of  7%  units  may  be  made  up  from  the  following. 

Units. 

Latin     1 

Physiology    H 

Higher  arithmetic    % 

Botany  (according  to  time  given) %  or  1 

History,  mediaeval,  with  special  reference  to  England 1 

FIBST  CLASS,   1904. 

Jr'or  entrance  to  the  First  University  Class,  1904,  1\^  units  will  be  necessary 
as  follows: 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

English    2 

•Algebra  (Wells'  Essentials)    1% 

History.   Greek  and   Roman 1 

Physical  geography  1 

The  tMlance  may  be  made  up  from  the  following: 

Units. 

Latin    1 

Physiology     H 

Higher  arithmetic    % 

Botany    % 

History,  mediaeval,  with  special  reference  to  England 1 

FOB  ENTBANCE  TO  THE  SECOND  UNIVEBSITT  CLASS,  1902. 

Which  students  from  three  year  high  schools  enter. 

For  entrance  to  the  Second  Class  of  the  university,  beginning  September, 
1902,  eleven  (11)  units  will  be  necessary. 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

ESiglish    3 

•Algebra   (Wells'   Essentials)    1% 

Physical  geography    1 

History,  Greek  and  Roman  1 

Plane  and  solid  geometry  1% 

The  balance  may  be  made  up  from  the  following : 

Units. 

Latin  1  or  2 

History  1  or  2 

Botany   %  or  1 

Chemistry    H 

Physics    H 

Astronomy    % 

Physiology    % 

Zoology  % 

Higher   arithmetic    Vk 

By  combining  any  two   1 


•  All  candidates  for  regular  courses  In  the  college  of  science  and  engineering 
and  the  general  scientific  group  of  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts 
must  take  one-half  year  of  higher  algebra  (Wells'  Higher  Algebra  or  an  equiv- 
alent) at  the  university  as  shown  below. 
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SECOND  CLA.S8,     1904. 

For  entrance  to  the  Second  Class,  1004, 11%  units  will  be  required  as  follows  i 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

English   3 

•Algebra    (Wells'    Essentials) 1^ 

Physical  geography   1 

History,  Greek  and  Roman 1 

Geometry,   plane   and  solid 11^ 

8 

*  All  candidates  for  regular  courses  in  the  college  of  science  and  engineerlns. 
and  the  general  scientific  group  of  the  college  of  literature,  science  and  the  art» 
must  take  one-half  year  of  higher  algebra  (Wells'  Higher  Algebra  or  an  equi^-a- 
lent)  in  the  university. 

The  balance  may  be  made  up  from  the  same  branches  as  in  the  list  for  1902. 

FOB  EI7TRANCE  TO  THE  FBE8HMAN  CLASS,  1902. 

(Third  University  Class,  1902.) 

Which  students  from  four  year  high  schools  enter. 

For  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  university,  beginning  September, 
1902,  fourteen  (14)  units  will  be  necessary. 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

English     4 

•Algebra    (Wells'    Essentials) l*i 

Or  algebra  (Including  half-year  higher  algebra)   2 

Physical  geography    1 

History,  Greek  and  Roman 1 

Latin    1 

Geometry,   plane  and   solid    1 H 

10  or  lOH 

The  balance  may  be  made  up  from  the  following : 

Units. 

Latin    1,  2  or  3 

History  1  or  2 

Botany  (according  to  time  given)    %  or  1 

Physics  or  chemistry    1 

Astronomy % 

Physiology    H 

Zoology  H 

By  combining  any  two  1 

Reasonable  allowance  will  be  made  for  equivalents  to  all  except  required 
subjects. 

FRESKMAN  CLASS,  1904. 

For  entrance  to  the  Freshman  year,  in  1904,  and  thereafter  fifteen  units  will 
be  required  as  follows : 

REQUIRED    SUBJECTS. 

Units. 

English     4 

•Algebra   (Well's   Essentials) IH 

Geometry,  plane  and  solid   Hi 

History,  Greek  and  Roman,  and  mediaeval  with  special  reference  to  England. 

or  American  history  and  constitution    2 

Physical  geography    1 

Botany  and  physics   1 

Latin   1 

12~ 

•  All  candidates  for  regular  courses  in  the  college  of  science  and  engineering, 
and  for  the  general  scientific  group  of  the  college  of  literature,  science  and  the 
arts  must  take  higher  algebra  (In  addition  to  Wells'  Essentials)  for  one-half 
year,  either  at  their  home  school  or  at  the  university.  Students  from  all  but 
four-year  high  schools  must  take  It  at  the  university,  where  they  can  take  It 
without  loss  of  time. 
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The  balance  of  fifteen  units  must  be  made  up  from  tlie  following : 

Units. 

Latin     1  or  2 

Oerman    1  or  2 

Botany     1 

Physics  or  chemistry 1 

A-llstory,  modern  1 

History,  American  and  constitution 1 

2oology  % 

Astronomy % 

Oeologry    - % 

Physioloiry % 

Ulsrher  arithmetic  % 

Elementary  political  economy    % 

By  combining  any  two  1 

SPECIAIL   STUDENTS. 

Special  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  admitted  to  the  university 
to  pursue  one  or  more  subjects  for  which  they  may  be  fitted,  who  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  Fi*eshman  year,  if  the  subject  or  subjects 
that  they  desire  are  college  subjects.  If  the  subject  or  subjects  desired  are 
preparatory  subjects,  then  such  students  shall  fulfill  all  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  first  Class  of  the  university  academy,  which  corresponds  to  the 
eleventh  grade  of  the  high  school  course ;  provided,  that  per.sons  of  maturity, 
twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  and  teachers  in  public  or  private  schools,  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  8i)ecial  students,  enter  as  special  students 
without  conforming  to  the  above  requirements.  These  requirements  shall  not 
apply  to  special  collegiate  or  other  courses  where  requirements  for  entrance 
are  specified. 

The  committee  reserve  the  right  to  discuss  the  programme  proposed  by  the 
student  and  to  require  such  changes  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  wise. 
Students  other  than  those  of  mature  years  are  always  required  to  furnish  the 
<-ommitte€  with  evidence  that  the  coursfe  proposed  subserves  a  definite  object 
which  they  have  in  view. 

No  student  can  be  accepted  without  condition  whose  written  English  work 
is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  penmanship,  si;>elling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
-sentence  structure  and  paragraphing. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

REGISTRAR  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON. 

Eugene,  Oregon. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

TACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  or  college  consists  of  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  resident  professors,  assistant  professore,  lecturers  and  instructors 
giving  instruction. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  which  was  established 
in  1887,  in  1895  became  a  graded  school  occupying  the  advanced  rank  of  those 
requiring  from  their  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  attendance  upon 
four  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  medical  college.  The  result  of  this 
advance,  as  shown  in  our  work  under  the  four  courses  system  has  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

The  course  in  the  School  of  Medicine  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. It  covers  a  period  of  four  years  of  collegiate  study,  each  year  represent- 
ing six  months  in  actual  residence. 

The  studies  are  graded,  so  far  as  practicable,  throughout  the  four  years,  and 
this  grading  is  arranged  with  careful  reference  to  the  relation  which  the  subjects 
naturally  bear  to  each  other. 
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The  work  of  the  first  two  years  deals  with  the  so-called  scientific  or  laboratorr 
branches,  while  that  of  the  last  two  years  includes  the  principles  and  practic-e 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  their  associated  specialties,  and  the  application  of 
scientific  or  laboratory  methods  to  clinical  experience. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRiLNCE. 

This  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  and 
will  conform  to  its  requirements. 

REQUIREMEI7TS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  for  the  deree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  studied  medicine  und<*r 
a  regular  practitioner  four  yeai-s,  including  attendance  upon  foctures,  and  at- 
tended in  a  regular  medical  college  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  I>.. 
four  full  courses  of  lectures,  no  two  of  which  shall  have  been  delivered  within 
twelve  months  (unless  admitted  to  advenced  standing  as  per  constitution  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges),  the  last  of  which  must  have 
been  in  this  college ;  and  must  exhibit  his  tickets  or  other  adequate  evident  •» 
of  attendance  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  must  present  to  the  dean  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  dissected  the  entire  cadaver.  He  must  have  at- 
tended at  least  two  courses  of  dissections  and  clinical  instruction.  He  must 
present  to  the  dean  satisfactory  evidence*  of  time,  study,  lalK>ratory  work  an*! 
moral  character.  He  must  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  prescril^eil 
by  the  faculty,  and  have  paid  all  fees  due  the  college. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  fourteenth  regular  annual  session  was  delivered 
at  9  A.  M.,  Monday,  October  2.  1902.  Students  are  requested  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  so  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  lectures. 

Students  will  matriculate  at  the  office  of  the  dean.  Professor  S.  B.  Josephi. 
Dekum  building.  Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland,  Oregon.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  address 

PROF.  S.  E.  JQSEPHI.  M.  D., 
Room  610  Dekum  Building,  Third  and  Washington  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF   LAW. 

FACULTT. 

The  faculty  of  each  school  or  college  consists  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  resident  professors,  assistant  professors,  lecturers  and  instnu- 
tors  giving  instruction. 

HISTORY. 

The  year  1901-1902  completes  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  School  of  Law. 
More  than  two  hundred  graduates  of  this  school  are  scattered  over  the  Pacifir 
Northwest,  of  whom  an  unusually  large  number,  in  comparison  with  othor 
schools  of  law  in  the  United  States,  have  occupied  or  are  now  occupying  official 
positions  in  connection  with  the  law. 

CX)URSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  entire  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  thirty  weeks  each,  from  Octolier 
to  May,  inclusive. 
Junior  year — 

1.  The  Common  Law. 

2.  The  Law  of  Contracts. 
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Senior  Year — 

1.  Pleading. 

2.  Evidence. 

3.  Equity. 

4.  Constitutional  Law. 

5.  Negotiable  Paper. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text  books  in  the  junior  year  ai*e  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  Parsons  on 
Contracts.  In  the  senior  year,  Gould  on  Pleading,  Vol.  I.  of  Greenleaf  on 
Evidence,  Pomeroy  on  Equity,  Black  on  Constitutional  Law,  and  the  General 
Laws  of  Oregon.  "Cox's  Questions"  will  be  found  useful  in  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  The  cost  of  Blackstone  and  the  Question  Book  is  $12.50,  and  they 
can  be  had  from  the  professor  in  charge. 

LIBRARIES. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Multnomah  Law  Library  Association,  students  are  per- 
mitted to  consult  the  books  belonging  to  it.  They  can  also  obtain  the  advantage 
of  the  Portland  library  on  payment  of  the  nominal  subscription  of  one  dollar 
a  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Multnomah  Law  Library  is  nearly  7000, 
and  in  the  Portland  Library,  25,000. 

LOCATION. 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  Portland,  and  occupies  the  rooms  of  the 
Portland  Business  College.  Evening  sessions  only  are  held.  The  sessions  begin 
at  7 :15  P.  M.,  and  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  lecture  method.  In  the 
junior  year,  lecture  days  are  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $60.00  (in  gold)  per  session,  payable  in  equal  install- 
ments on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  January  and  March.  Regular  attendance 
is  necessary,  and  no  deduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  absence.  The  final 
examination  fee  (non-returnable),  is  $10.00.  Board  and  room  can  be  had  in 
Portland  for  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  year  begins  September  25,  1902.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to 

PROF.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  courses  in  piano,  voice,  theory,  and 
violin. 

The  services  of  most  competent  instructore  have  been  secured.  Prices  are 
reasonable  and  facilities  for  study  are  good.     Address 

IRVING  M.  GLEN,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music  of  University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
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OREGOiN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

CORVAL.L.IS,  OREGON. 

FACUI.TY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

THOMAS  MILTON  GATCH.  A.   M.,  Ph.  D..  President. 

Political  and  Mental  Science. 

JAMES  WITHYCOMBE,  M.  Art.,  Director, 

Professor  of  Apiculture. 

FREDERICK   BERCHTOLD,   A.   M.. 

Professor  of  Engrlish  and  Literature. 

MARGARET   COMSTOCK   SNELL,    M.    D., 

Professor  of  Household  Science  and  Hygiene. 

ELLEN  JANET  CHAMBERLIN.   A.   M.,   Dean  of  Women, 

Professor  of  German  and  Instructor  in  English. 

GRANT  ADELBERT  COVELL,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

JOHN   B.    HORNER,    A.    M.,    Litt.    D..    Registrar. 

Professor  of  History  and  I^tin. 

GORDON  VERNON  SKELTON.  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

ARTHUR  BURTON  CORDLEY,  M.  S., 

Professor  of   Zoology. 

EDWARD   RALPH    LAKE.    M.    S.. 

Profes.sor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   KNISELY,    M.    S., 

Professor  of  Chemlstrj'. 

HELEN   VIRGINIA    CRAWFORD.    B.    S., 

Professor  of   Elocution. 

GEORGE   COOTR. 

Profe.ssor  of  Floriculture  and  Gardening. 

JOHN    Fl'LTON,    B.    S.. 

Professor  of  Assaying  and  Assintant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IDA    BURNETT    CALLAHAN.    B.    S.. 

A.ssistant  Profes.sor  of  English. 

FRED    LEROY    KENT,    B.    Agr.. 

Assistant  Profes.sor  of  Agriculture  and  Dair>'ing. 

ERNEST    CHESNEY   HAYWARD,    E.    E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

CHARLES    LESLIE    JOHNSON.    B.    S., 

Instructor  In  Mathematics. 

EMILE    FRANCIS    PERNOT, 

Professor   of   Bacteriology. 

CLARENCE  MELVILLE  McKELLIPS.  Ph.  C 

A.ssistant  c:hemist  and  In.structor  in  Pharmacy. 

WILLIAM    THOMAS    SHAW,    B.    Agr.,    M.    S.. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

MARK   CLYDE    PHILLIPS.    B.    M.    E.. 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Ironwork. 

FARLEY    DOTY    McLOUTH.    B.    S., 

Director  of  the  Art  Department. 

DANIEL    WILLIAM    PRICHARD, 

Instructor  in  Woodwork. 

MAJOR   FRANK   EDWARDS.    B.    M.   E..   Commandant, 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

JACOB    BRUCE    PATTERSON,    A.    B., 

Physical   Director. 

MARY    SMITH   PHILBRICK, 

Director  of  Music. 
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MAKY    ELIZABETH    AVERY, 

Instructor  In  Sewing. 

THOMAS   HENRY   CRAWFORD,   A.    M., 

Commerce. 

HELEN    LUCILE    HOLGATE.    B.    H.    E., 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE  OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
AND  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

OFFICERS. 

HON.  J.  K.  WBATHERPORD,  President Albany 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DALY,   Secretary Corvallis 

HON.  B.  F.  IRVINE,  Treasurer Corvallis 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS. 

HON.  T.  T.  GEER,  Governor  of  the  State Salem 

HON.  F.  I.  DUNBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

HON.  J.  H.  ACKERMAN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

HON.  B.  G.  LEEDY,  Master  of  State  Grange Tlgardville 

APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Hon.  Benton   Killin    Portland 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Church La  Grande 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.  John  D.  Olwell Central  Point 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Yates Corvallis 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.  John  D.   Daly Corvallis 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Irvine Corvallis 

Term  expires  1907. 

Hon.   J.   T.   Apperson   Parklace 

_^                                            Term  expires  1910. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Keady Portland 

Term  expires  1910. 
Hon.  J.   K.  Weatherford Albany 

Term  expires  1910. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  K.  Weatherford,  Chairman;  J.  T.  Apperson,  J.  D.  Daly,  W.  P.  Keady, 

B.  G.  Leedy. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
J.  T.  Apperson,  Chairman;  W.  E.  Yates,  B.  G.  Leedy. 

COLLEGE  COMMITTEE. 
B.  F.  Irvine,  Chairman;  W.  P.  Keady,  J.  M.  Church. 

STATION  COMMITTEE. 
Benton  Killin,  Chairman:  J.  M.  Church,  J.  D.  Olwell. 
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A  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  LEARNING. 

By  an  act  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  July  2,  1862,  a  grant  of  land  was 
made  by  the  United  States  to  each  state  in  the  anion  in  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  acres,  or  its  equivalent,  for  each  senator  and  representative  to  whirh 
the  state  was  entitled  by  the  apportionment  of  the  census  of  1860. 

The  proceeds  under  this  act  were  to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  the  principal 
of  which  was  to  remain  forever  undiminished;  but  interest  arising  from  said 
fund  in  each  state,  which  should  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  act,  was  to 
be  applied  inviolably  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  "College  where  tlie 
leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mec^hanic  arts,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

Ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  were  apportioned  to  Oregon,  and  by  an  a<»t 
approved  October  9,  1862,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon  accepted  th<* 
I)i'ovisions  of  the  congressional  law. 

In  1868  the  legislature  appointed  three  commissioners  to  locate  the  land, 
which  was  done  and  the  report  submitted  in  1870. 

There  were  in  1868  no  state  colleges  in  Oregon,  and  the  same  legislature  that 
provided  for  the  location  of  the  land  gave  the  use  of  funds  that  should  arise 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  to  the  Corvallis  College,  in  Benton  County,  an  instita* 
tion  of  learning  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

None  of  the  land  of  the  land  grant  having  as  yet  been  sold,  the  legislature 
made  an  annual  appropriation  to  support  the  school  until  the  fund  to  be  derived 
from  the  grant  should  become  sufficiently  large  for  that  purpose.  The  amount 
appropriated,  while  not  large,  accomplished  the  purpose:  It  kept  "the  feeble 
spark  from  expiring." 

In  ISSTy  the  church  voluntarily  relinquished  its  claim  on  the  funds  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  state  resumed  control,  vesting  the  general  control 
of  the  college  in  a  board  of  regents,  granting  full  ix)wer  to  that  end. 

In  the  summer  of  1887  the  corner  stone  of  a  brick  structure  was  laid  by  tht* 
governor  of  Oregon  amid  imposing  ceremonios.  This  structure,  the  new 
agricultural  college,  erected  by  <-itizcns  of  Benton  county  on  the  agricultural 
college  farm,  was  the  nucleus  around  which  other  buildings  soon  began  to  cluster 
as  necessity  and  growing  interests  demanded. 

For  a  year  or  two  there  was  ample  room ;  but  like  a  healthy  plant  placed  in 
good  soil,  the  institution  expanded,  until  the  original  thirty-five  acres  have 
increased  to  nearly  two  hundre<l,  and  the  first  structure  now  proudly  surveys 
its  eight  descendants. 

THE   MORBIIX  ACT. 

On  August  30,  1800,  *'An  act"  was  passed  by  congress  "to  apply  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  established 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  approved  July  2,  1862. 

This  act  provided  that  in  1800,  $ir),(K)0  should  be  paid  to  these  land-grant 
colleges  and  that  the  amount  so  appropriated  should  be  increased  by  the  sum 
of  $1,000  annually  for  ten  years,  and  that  thereafter  the  amount  annually  appro- 
priated should  continue  to  be  $25,000. 

It  is  provided  in  this  act  that  this  money  shall  be  "applied  only  to  instruction 
in  agricultui*e,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches 
of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  sciences  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction." But  it  is  provided  that  "no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings." 
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THE  HATCH   ACT. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  college  receives  from  the  United  States,  under 
the  "Hatch  Bill"  of  1887,  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year  for  experimenting  in  agri- 
i'ulture.  With  this  sum  it  supports  an  agi-icultural  experiment  station  in  con- 
nection with  the  college.  As  this  **Hatch  Fund"  is  used  entirely  for  experiment 
work,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  income  available  for  educational  purposes.  But  the 
exjieriment  station  is  valuable  to  students  in  agriculture  in  giving  them  practical 
illustration  in  many  agricultural  and  horticultural  processes. 

LOCATION. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  located  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  near  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Willamette  river.  The  city,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  in 
the  heart  of  this  beautiful  valley.  To  the  east,  on  the  distant  horizon,  may  be 
seen  the  Cascades,  with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  while  to  the  west,  and  near  at 
hand,  is  the  Coast  range.  Mary's  peak,  the  tallest  in  the  range,  is  covered  with 
snow  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and,  though  twenty  miles  away,  adds 
beauty  to  the  scene. 

Corvallis  is  located  on  high  ground,  is  healthful,  and  has  not  been  visited  by 
any  dangerous,  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  accessible  by  rail  from  the  east,  west, 
north  and  south. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

CAMPUS   AND  FARM. 

The  college  grounds  comprise  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  and  thirty- 
two  hundredths  acres.  The  campus  of  thirty-nine  and  fifty-seven  hundredths 
acres  is  tastefully  laid  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery,  flower  gardens, 
walks,  and  drives,  and  1^  intended  eventually  to  be  ornamented  with  all  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  state.  On  the  campus  are  the  grounds 
for  military  drill,  base  ball,  foot  ball,  lawn  tennis,  bicycle  track,  golf  and 
general  athletics.  The  college  farm,  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  administration^ 
building,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  seventy-five  hundredths 
acres.  The  farm  is  provided  with  barns,  silos,  piggery,  tool  house,  implements, 
and  stock,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  One 
hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  devoted  to  a  variety  of  farm  crops,  grass  plats, 
orchards,  berry  and  vegetable  plats,  illustrative  of  the  studies  and  experiments 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING. 

The  administration  building  stands  on  a  pleasant  elevation  to  the  west  of 
Corvallis,  and  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  structure.  This  building  contains 
many  class  rooms,  library,  chapel,  museum,  and  the  offices  of  the  president, 
registrar,  and  clerk  of  the  college. 

AGRICULTURAI.   HALL. 

This  building,  which  will  be  finished  before  the  opening  of  the  college  year, 
will  be  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  finest  structure  on  the  campus.  It 
is  to  be  a  stone  building  eighty-five  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  and 
three  stories  high.  It  will  provide  the  offices  of  the  director  of  the  experiment 
station,  a  large  assembly  hall  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  meetings,  and 
laboratories  and  class  rooms  for  the  departments  of  agriculture,  chemistry, 
zoology  and  entomology,  botany  and  horticulture,  and  bacteriology.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  a  large  stock-judging  room  and  the  dairy  department ;  while  the 
attic  is  to  be  used  as  a  museum.  This  building,  exclusive  of  fixtures,  is  to  cost 
about  140,000. 
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ASSAY  Bim.DING. 

The  assay  building  is  located  to  the  south  of,  and  quite  near,  the  administra- 
tion building,  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subjects  of  assaying  and  min- 
-eralogy.  The  laboratories  in  this  building  are  thoroughly  equipi>ed  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

THE  FHABMACT  BVILDINQ, 

Occupying  a  position  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  campus,  is  a  neat  two- 
story  frame  structure,  which  affords  comfortable  and  ample  accommodations  for 
the  teaching  of  the  strictly  pharmaceutical  branches.  Two  laboratories  and 
a  lecture  room  are  located  upon  the  first  floor,  while  the  upper  story  is  used 
as  a  study. 

6TMNASI0M  AITD  ABMOBT. 

South  of  the  mining  building  may  be  seen  the  very  substantial  stmctnre  of 
the  gymnasium  and  armory,  a  building  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  built  of  wood  and  stone.  The  basement,  twelve  feet  high  in  the  dear, 
contains  the  bowling  alleys,  physical  culture  rooms  for  men  and  women,  and 
the  physical  director's  quarters. 

The  main  hall,  which  is  twenty  feet  to  the  under  side  of  the  trusses,  has  an 
unobstructed  floor  area  of  eight  thousand  square  feet  It  is  encircled  by  a 
suspended  gallery  six  feet  wide.  A  stage,  with  dressing  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  main  hall. 

This  spacious  building  serves  as  a  drill  hall  for  the  cadets,  and  the  classes 
in  physical  culture. 

HOBTICULTUBAL  BUILDING. 

This  building  stands  north  of  the  administration  building,  and  contains  a 
class  room  and  laboratories  for  the  department  of  floriculture  and  gardening. 

Adjoining  this  building  are  spacious  greenhouses  which  contain  an  extensive 
and  typical  collection  of  florist's  plants. 

POWER  HOUSE. 

To  the  west  of  the  administration  building  is  located  the  power  house,  a 
roomy,  one-story  brick  structure,  containing,  in  the  north  wing,  one  forty-five 
horse  power  engine  with  two  electric  generators  of  two  hundred  light  capacity 
each,  which  furnish  light  for  all  the  principal  buildings,  including  the  armory 
and  the  dormitories,  as  well  as  power  for  mechanical  hall.  The  south  wing, 
with  cement  floor,  is  all  one  large  blacksmith  shop,  containing  twenty  forges 
for  the  use  of  students  taking  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  courses. 

MECHANICAL   HALL. 

One  of  the  most  substantial,  as  well  as  elegant,  structures  on  the  campus,  is 
mechanical  hall.  With  its  solid  stone  walls  and  galvanized  iron  roof,  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  modern  architecture. 

On  the  first  floor  are  found  the  machine  shops,  the  printing  ofiBce,  the  physical 
laboratory  and  various  recitation  rooms  and  the  office  of  the  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering;  while  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story  are  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  art,  mathematics,  and  civil  engineering,  and  the  classes  in 
wood  working  and  mechanical  drawing. 

THE  HEATING  PLANT. 

The  heating  plant,  which  has  all  the  latest  improved  steam-heating  appliances, 
has  a  capacity  suflScient  to  keep  the  recitation  rooms  at  a  summer  temperature 
on  the  coldest  days.    This  building  is  made  of  brick  and  stone. 
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CAUTHORN   HALL 

Is  a  large  and  comfortable  building,  four  stories  high,  amply  provided  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  and  electric  lights. 

The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  club  rooms  of  this  building  are  commodious, 
pleasant,  and  well  furnished.  This  dormitory  and  boarding  hall  is  sufficient  to 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  students. 

ALPHA   HALL 

Is  a  cheerful  and  delightful  home  for  the  young  women  students.  It  is  two 
stories  high  and  contains  rooms  for  thirty  young  ladies,  besides  pleasant  recep- 
tion and  music  rooms  and  a  commodious  dining  hall.  It  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  provided  with  excellent  water. 

STUDENT    LIFE. 

CAUXnORN    HALL. 

Cauthorn  Hall,  commonly  known  as  the  Young  Men*s  Ilall,  was  built  in 
1S91,  for  the  use  of  young  men  who  desire  to  live  economically  while  attending 
school  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  privileges  and  refining  influences  of  the 
cultured  home.  The  hall  was  named  in  honor  of  Senator  Thomas  Cauthorn,  a 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The  building,  whidi 
is  conveniently  located  and  amply  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  rooms, 
steam  heat  and  electric  lights  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
persons.  The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  club  rooms  are  pleasant  and  well 
furnished.  Students'  room  are  uniformly  ten  feet  wide,  and  respectively  four- 
teen, seventeen  and  twenty  feet  long. 

The  hall  is  under  the  management  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Horner,  who 
conduct  it  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

To  become  a  member  of  Cauthorn  Hall  Club  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant 
to  furnish  satisfactorj'  evidence  that  he  does  not  use  tobacco  nor  profane  lan- 
guage, and  that  his  conduct  is  gentlemanly  at  all  times. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
large  supply  of  wood  and  other  necessaries  constantly  kept  on  hand,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  club  is  required  to  have  on  deposit  with  the  club  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  month  prior  to  January,  $20 ;  from  January  to  April,  $-18 ;  after 
April,  $15.  The  unexpended  portion  of  this  fee  is  returned  to  the  depositor  nt 
the  close  of  the  school  year  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  membership. 

The  average  cost  of  living  at  Cauthorn  Hall,  including  rent,  heat,  l)oard,  etc., 
during  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  $2.30  per  week. 

Each  student's  room  is  furnished  with  a  table,  chairs,  a  cheat  with  drawers; 
and  each  student  is  supplied  with  mattress,  springs,  and  a  bedstead  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  long.  The  student  is  expected  to  furnish  four  sheets,  two  pillow 
cases,  blankets,  two  napkins,  quilt,  pillow,  window  blind  three  by  six  and  one- 
half  feet,  towels,  broom,  dustpan,  washbowl  and  pitcher,  mirror,  comb,  brushes, 
tumblers,  carpet  or  matting,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  that  will  make  his 
room  comfortable  and  homelike.  He  should  bring  a  dictionary  and  such  other 
books  as  are  used  for  study,  for  reference,  and  for  profitable  entertainment. 

The  hall  is  furnished  with  a  reading  room  which  is  supplied  by  the  club  with 
some  choice  current  literature. 

Relatives  and  visiting  friends  will  be  charged  fifteen  cents  per  meal  and  twenty 
cents  for  lodging — tickets  for  meals  and  lodging  being  furnished  by  the  book- 
keeper. 

No  reduction  will  be  made  during  the  term,  save  for  prolonged  absence  caused 
by  sickness,  when  one-half  will  be  deducted. 

Cauthorn  Hall  will  be  closed  during  the  winter  holidays. 

For  further  information  send  for  special  circular. 
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ALPHA  HALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  having  charge  of  the  hall  to  make  it  a  comfortabU 
and  happy  home  for  the  young  ladies,  surrounding  them  with  such  inflaeiices; 
as  will,  during  their  college  course,  largely  contribute  to  their  welfare  and 
progress. 

During  the  summer  vacation,  the  hall  will  be  thoroughly  renovated  and  im- 
provements made  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  pleasantiM^ 
not  only  of  the  sleeping  apartments,  but  of  the  whole  house. 

The  hall  is  provided  with  a  piano,  while  the  spacious  grounds  are  supplied 
with  tennis  courts  and  croquet  sets,  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  ladies 
during  hours  of  recreation. 

Each  room  is  furnished  with  mirror,  chest  with  drawers,  bedstead,  spring 
mattress,  pillow,  two  chairs  and  table.  Each  student  should  bring  with  h«r 
table  napkins,  towels,  bedroom  crockery,  and  bedding. 

The  board  will  be  |2.50  per  week. 

Friends  visiting  students  will  be  charged  fifteen  cents  per  meal. 

Those  not  willing  to  observe  strictly  the  two  rules  of  the  house — quiet  obeenr- 
ance  of  stury  hours  and  promptness  at  all  meals — ^will  please  not  apply  for 
rooms. 

SOCIAL   UFE  OF  THE   STUDENTS. 

Literary  contests  are  common  events,  the  societies  meeting  in  joint  sessioo. 
with  prominent  citizens  as  judges.  The  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  hold  their  regular  sessions  at  the  college 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  These  gatherings  aid  materially  in  developing  the 
social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  members.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
these  associations  conduct  a  bureau  of  information  and  furnish  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hand  books  gratis  to  all  students.  Each  year  a  popalar 
course  of  lectures  free  to  all  students  is  given,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty, 
by  distinguished  speakers  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  intersperse  various  features  of  the  college  work,  so  that  a  student 
in  a  career  of  four  years  may  not  leave  the  institution  without  the  refininf 
influences  of  this  important  art.  Physical  culture  is  encouraged  in  every  way 
at  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  training  grounds.  Bowling,  fencing,  Indian-club 
swinging,  dumb-bell  exercises,  foot  ball,  basket  ball,  base  ball,  golf  and  lawn 
tennis  occupy  the  spare  moments  of  the  students  in  a  happy  commingling  of 
all  classes.  These  social  affairs,  although  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  the  faculty,  are  managed  by  the  students  who  thereby  acquire  a  training  in 
social  life  destined  to  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

Corvallis  is  pre-eminently  a  college  town  noted  for  social  clubs,  literary 
societies,  and  active  churches  which  vie  with  each  other  in  friendly  interest  and 
hospitality  toward  our  young  people.  More  and  more  as  the  institution  pro- 
gresses patrons  of  the  college  move  hither  that  they  may  be  with  their  children 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  refining  influences  and  cultured  society  of  a 
college  community. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  students  maintain  several  literary  societies,  four  for  young  ladies  and 
four  for  young  gentlemen.  These  societies  are  of  a  semi-fraternal  natarp. 
offering  to  their  members  social  as  well  as  literary  advantages.  The  exercises 
consist  principally  of  essays,  declamations,  debates,  and  music.  Public  and 
joint  meetings  are  hold  by  permission  of  the  faculty.  Many  other  features  of 
college  life,  social  and  literary,  are  under  their  supervision.  Students  arf 
elected  to  membership  by  those  already  belonging  to  the  societies. 

COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  le<'ture8  given  in  the  various  departments  bv 
members  of  the  faculty,  a  course  of  le<tures  by  representative  men  is  delivered 
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at  convenient  intervals  during  the  year.  These  lectures  bring  young  people 
in  contact  with  leaders  in  the  various  departments  of  human  endeavor;  arouse 
investigation  on  current  topics ;  stimulate  students  to  emulate  the  achievements 
of  specialists;  give  breadth  of  scholarship  to  the  student  and  aid  in  developing 
the  character  of  the  institution.  They  rank  among  the  most  attractive  features 
of  college  life  and  are  free  to  all  students. 

CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION. 

To  enter  the  freshman  year  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  must  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
geography,  arithmetic  (written  and  mental).  United  St;ates  history,  English 
grammar,  and  algebra  to  quadratics. 

ADMISSION   FROM  OTITEB  COLLEGES. 

Students  from  other  colleges  must  show  a  certificate  of  good  standing,  or 
honorable  dismissal.  Such  applicants  will  receive  credit  for  studies  pursued  in 
any  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  so  far  as  the  two  courses  are  equivalent, 
upon  presenting  a  certificate  of  standing  from  the  proper  officers. 

ADMISSION   FBOM   ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS. 

Graduates  from  the  following  -accredited  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  year  without  examination,  provided  they  have  completed  algebra  to 
quadratics : 

Albany,  La  Grande, 

Astoria.  Lakeview. 

Ashland,  I^ebanon. 

Baker  City,  Marshfleld. 

Bandon  (major  course).  McMinnville, 

Bishop  Scott  Academy,  Medford, 

Burns,  Milton. 

Coqullle  Collegiate  Institute.  Mote. 

Corvallis,  North  Yamhill, 

Cottage  Grove,  Oregon  City. 

Cove,  Ontario. 

Elgin.  Parkplace. 

Eugene,  Pendleton, 

Forest  Grove,  Portland. 

Fossil,  Prlneville. 

Garland  Academy,  Roseburg, 

Grant's  Pass.  Salem, 

Heppner,  Pantiam  Academy. 

HlUsboro  High  School.  Silverton, 

Hill's  Military  Academy,  Summervllle, 

Hood  River.  The  Dalles, 

Independence.  Tillamook, 

Jacksonville.  I'nion. 

Klamath  Falls,  Wasco, 

Lafayette  High  School,  Woodburn. 

The  above  list  is  subject  to  annual  revision. 

Those  applicants  who  have  completed  a  high  school  course  will  be  given  proper 
credit  for  work  accomplished,  upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  head 
professors  of  the  departments  concerned. 

ADMISSION   UPON   CERTIFICATES    AND   STATEMENTS. 

The  holder  of  a  certificate  or  statement  signed  by  the  county  school  board  of 
examiners  certifying  that  at  a  regular  teachers'  examination  he  received  a 
satisfactory  grade  to  entitle  him  to  a  teacher's  certificate,  may  be  admitted  to 
all  the  freshman  classes  except  algebia.  He  may  remove  such  deficiency  in 
algebra  upon  furnishing  the  president  with  a  satisfactory  statement  from  a 
teacher  or  school  superintendent  that  the  applicant  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
of  algebra  to  quadratics;  or,  upon  arrival  at  the  college,  he  may  make  good 
such  deficiency  by  examination  or  by  class  recitation. 
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DEGREES    AND    COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

UNDEBOBADUATE  WOBK. 

The  courses  offered  at  the  college  are  arranged  undef  four  general 
Agriculture,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Household  Science,  Mining. 
Commerce  and  Pharmacy — all  of  which  require  training  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  elocution,  drawing,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  reqointe 
to  a  practical  education. 

Graduation  requires  four  years  of  college  work ;  and  all  the  courses  of  study 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  that  the  college  may  meet 
the  needs  of  a  greater  number  of  people  and  the  students  intensify  along  special 
lines,  much  of  the  work  is  made  elective,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
(>ourses  of  study  published  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  provision  has  been  made  for  courses  In 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  a  two-year  course  in  mining,  a  two-year  course- 
in  commerce,  and  a  short  course  in  agriculture. 

GBADUATE   WOBK. 

That  students  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  college  work  after  gradua- 
tion, the  board  of  regents  has  made  provision  for  courses  leading  to  advanctHl 
degrees. 

ADVANCED   DEGBEES. 

f 

Advanced  degrees  will  be  given  to  gi-aduates  of  this  college,  or  similar  approv^nj 
colleges,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

An  applicant  for  a  higher  degree  must  present  himself  for  examination  in  on»» 
major  and  at  least  one  minor  study.  Major  and  minor  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science,  to  be  selected  from  different  departments,  approTed 
by  the  faculty,  are  provided  for  in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  botany, 
chemistry,  economics,  horticulture,  zoology,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineerioir 
and  household  science.  The  minor,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  may  also  be 
taken  from  the  departments  of  mathematics,  English  history  or  modem  lan- 
guages. The  candidate  must  prepare  a  thesis,  based  upon  original  research, 
which  shall  show  scholarly  acquirements  of  a  high  order.  This  thesis  must  be 
printed  or  typewritten  and  bound,  and  two  copies  of  it  left  in  the  college  library. 
The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  one  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent,  a><  a 
resident  student  at  this  college  in  preparing  for  this  degree. 

DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Mental  and  Political  Science.  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

Agriculture.  Elocution. 

History  and  Latin.  Floriculture  and  Gardening. 

Household  Science.  Bacteriology. 

Modern  Languages.  Drawing. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.       Military. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Physical  Culture. 

English  Language  and  Literature.  Mining. 

Mathematics  and  Engineering.  Literary  Commerce. 

Zoology.  Music. 

THE    EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

-^ 

The  station  bears  an  important  relation  to  the  college,  as  the  scientific 
investigations  conducted  at  the  station  strongly  support  the  instruction  given 
in  the  class  room.  Aside  from  the  original  investigations  of  an  econoniic 
significance  to  agriculture,  the  work  of  the  station  affoifls  daily  object  lessoDS 
in  good  modern  farming. 
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About  one  hundred  acres  of  the  college  farm  are  devoted  to  scientific  and 
experimental  farming.  Animal  husbandry  is  an  important  feature  of  station 
work.  For  this  branch  of  the  work  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  cattle,  Cotswold  and 
Shropshire  sheep,  and  Berkshire  swine  are  maintained.  Among  these,  animals 
can  be  found  of  rare  individual  excellence,  thus  offering  to  the  student  in  agri- 
culture an  opportunity  to  study  the  highest  types  of  the  respective  breeds. 

Extensive  field  trials  are  made  in  the  growing  of  many  varieties  of  cereals, 
gi^asses,  and  forage  plants,  which  are  utilized  in  various  feeding  experiments 
i-onducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  value  as  stock  foods.  This  work 
embraces  the  study  of  plant  environment  and  the  correlated  subject  of  animal 
nutrition,  thus  supporting  in  a  practical  manner  the  science  of  agriculture  as 
taught  in  the  college. 

Dairying  is  also  a  prominent  feature  of  the  station  work.  For  this  purpose 
a  herd  of  typical  dairy  cows  and  a  well-equipped  creamery  ai*e  maintained. 
Many  problems  of  vital  interest  to  practical  dairymen  are  constantly  being 
worked  out  along  the  lines  of  rations  for  cows  and  methods  for  handling  the 
herd.  The  student  himself  frequently  assists  in  the  work  and  thus  obtains 
tangible  evidence  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  sciences  in  dairy  husbandry. 

The  hoticultural  work  of  the  station  affords  the  student  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  work  of  the  class  room  with  the  practices  of  the  field. 
Plant  breeding,  cross  pollination  of  fruits,  as  well  as  modern  methods  of  plant- 
ing, pruning,  grafting,  spraying,  and  cultivation  are  all  brought  immediately 
under  the  observation  of  the  student,  thus  affording  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  sciem-e  and  practice  of  horticultui-c. 

SHORT   COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  in  the  state  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  means  to  take  a  full 
college  coui-sp,  and  yet  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  better  equipment  for  their 
life  work  than  they  now  possess. 

The  course  is  given  in  the  winter,  for  at  this  season  the  time  can  be  better 
spared  from  the  farm  and  orchard  than  at  any  other  period.  While  the  time 
will  be  subject  to  change  to  fit  the  regular  college  work,  yet  the  coui-se  will  be 
arranged  to  begin  about  the  second  week  in  January  of  each  year,  and  extend 
over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

No  special  preparation  is  necessary  as  the  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  No  examination  is  required  to  enter  the  course  and  no 
textbooks  are  used.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  to  the  student  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  practical  information  regarding  the  various  phases 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture.    Special  attention  is  given  to  practical  dairying. 

The  institution  is  well  equipped  for  work  in  these  lines.  Laboratories,  dairy 
building,  green  houses,  and  farm,  all  afford  efficient  means  for  illustrations  and 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  coui*se  outlined,  there  are  provided  special  lectures  by 
practical  men  who  have  achieved  success  in  some  particular  branch  of  agriculture 
or  horticulture,  or  some  other  important  industry  of  the  state.  These  si)ecial 
lectures  are  provided  without  extra  cost  to  the  student,  and  are  highly  instructive 
and  beneficial. 

No  tuition  fee  will  be  charged  in  this  course.  Those  who  attend  will  be 
expected  to  secure  boarding  places  in  the  city  or  in  the  boarding  halls  of  the 
college,  provided  the  latter  are  not  fully  occupied  by  regular  college  students. 
Hoard  and  rooms  can  be  had  at  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week. 

Reduced  fare  on  all  railroads  in  the  state  will  be  secured  for  those  who  attend 
this  course. 

For  further  information  regarding  this  course  application  should  l)e  made 
to  the  president  of  the  institution,  or  to  the  director. 

10 
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FAR1£EB8'   INSTITUTES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  diffusing  agricultural  education  is  tb<» 
farmers'  institute.  These  institutes  are  especially  helpful  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  experiment-station  worker.  The  former  secures  scientific  information 
upon  topics  of  immediate  interest  to  him  and  is  instructed  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  farm ;  while  the  latter  is  brouht  to  realize  more  vividly  the  needi 
and  perplexities  of  the  farmer.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  demand  for 
more  of  these  institutes,  and  while  the  station  is  ever  ready  to  accede  to  these 
demands,  it  is,  however,  becoming  annually  more  difficult  on  the  part  of  the 
station  officials  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  owing  to  the  constant  increase  io 
the  work  of  the  station. 

LIBRARY. 


LEWIS   WABBEN    OBEN,    B.    M.    E.,   UBBABIAN. 

The  library  occupies  a  large,  well-lighted  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  admin- 
istration building,  and  contains  nearly  three  thousand  bound  volumes  of  standard 
works  on  history,  literature,  arts,  sciences,  general  subjects  and  fiction ;  as  many 
more  bound  volumes  of  United  States  government  publications  and  aboot  fire 
thousand  pamphlets  and  bulletins.  Care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
books  in  order  that  each  department  may  have  proper  works  of  reference  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student. 

A  card  catalogue  is  used  and  the  books  are  indexed  according  to  subject  by 
the  decimal  system,  and  alphabetically  according  to  title  and  author,  so  that 
the  use  of  the  library  is  greatly  facilitated  and  its  resources  upon  any  subject 
easily  ascertained. 

The  library  receives  the  leading  literary  and  scientifis  magazines  and  journals, 
all  of  which  are  kept  on  file. 

The  library  is  open  for  the  issuing  of  books  every  school  day  from  8  A.  M. 
to  5  P.  M.,  and  during  that  time  the  librarian  is  in  constant  attendance.  Books, 
excepting  cyclopedias  and  works  of  general  reference,  may  be  drawn  oat  by 
students  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  weeks. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


Or<iduat€s 

Seniors — 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Household  Science .. 

Agricultural 

Pharmacy 

Total  seniors 


Junior^  — 

Mechanical 

Electrical — 

Household  Science . 

Pharmacy 

Agricultural 

Total  J  unions 


cum 


10 

""2 


Sophomores  — 

Mechanical 

Household  Science 

Agricultural _ - '         21 

Pharmacy |  6 

Minlnsr  (repTUlar) __ .,  6 

Total  sophomores , 

Freithmen  —  ] 

Mechanical 

HouKehold  Science • 

Literary  Commerce 


16  ! 


10 
9 
6, 


3 
5 
]d 
6 
2  , 


9»\ 


..J  26 . 

SI  2$- 

...1  21  I 

2;  81 

'  s! 

I 

.-..:  m , 

22  '  58  I 


I J^ 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  STUDENTB-Concluded. 


Ainlcultural  - 
Pharmacy  . 


Mining  (regular) 

Mining  (short  course) 

Total  fkeshmen 


SpeeifU 

ffui>-FreMhfnen ,. 

MuHe 

StudenUof  this  department  enrolled  with  other— _ 
clauses 80 

Students  in  music  not  enrolled  with  other  classes 


?a 


TMml.    I     Totml. 


82 
84 

0 

8  I 


12 


321 


lff7 


14 


247 


88 


488 


STUDENTS   CLASSIFIED  BY  COUNTIES,   STATES   AND  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Baker    2 

Benton    91 

Clackamas    20 

Clatsop    13 


Columbia 
Coos  .... 
Crook  ... 
Curry  ... 
Douglas 
Grant 


2 
3 
6 

1 
10 
1 
3 
6 
7 


Gilliam    

Harney   

Jackson    

Josephine 1 

Lake    4 

Lane    11 

Lincoln  14 

Linn   66 

Malheur    6 

Marion    48 

Morrow     7 

Multnomah    34 

Polk    84 

Sherman  2 

Tillamook    6 

UmatUla    6 

Union    12 

Wallowa  6 

Wheeler   1 

Wasco 16 

Washington    ^ 14 

Tamhill  19 


Number  of  counties  in  Oregon  33 

Total  number  of  counties  represented   32 


Wliole  number  of  students  from  Oregon  459 

California    

Idaho  

Indiana  

Iowa    

Missouri   

Nebraska   

South  Dakota    


Texas 

Washington    1 

British  Columbia  

Japan  


488 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT   OF  ENROLLMENT. 

1 

1 

Gr^- 

Tmt. 

JTiMie. 

men.     1 

aapho. 
wtart*. 

J»miT$. 

Unior.. 

timu 
Am* 
dmtts. 

SptM. 

tUoL 

188^-1889 

86 

88l 

14 

14 

, 

97 

188e-18«) 

.__ 

67 

651 

17 

6 



6 

_^___ , 

ISl 

1890-1891 

76 

88 

24 

15 

3 

1 

201 

1891-189'2_ 

86 

98 

68  1 
123 

.      28 
31 

10 

18 

9 

7 

3 
5 

'Jfti 

1892-1808 

ac 

1893-18M-_ 

36 

108  1 

71 

/S 

5 

4 

M 

1894-1895 



47 

85 

64 

13 

2B1 

1895-1896 

80 

176  1 

63 

54 

9 

14 

2 

S^ 

1896-1897 

♦ 

157! 

80 

29 

17 

11 

25 

SI.0 

1897-1898 

• 

151 
164 

75 
70 

45 
30 

n 

15 
15 

a 

$» 

1898-1899 

__ _ 

X^ 

1899-1900- 

42 

145 

74 

40 

36 

20 

48 

405 

1900-1901 

44 

177 

72 

42 

87 

9 

o5 

43S 

1901-1902 



M 

88 

«. 

83 

80 

38 

,0 

2S 

410^ 

*  Bub-FreBhmen. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  students  are  farmers. 
Ten  per  cent  are  mechanics  and  day  laborers. 
Eight  per  cent  are  merchants  and  capitalists. 
Eleven  per  cent  belong  to  the  professions  and  other  occupations. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  return  to  the  work- 
shop and  farm. 
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OREGON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

MONMOUTH,  OREGON. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

His   Excellency.  T.  T.   Geer,   Governor Salem 

Hon.  F.  I.  Dunbar,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

Hon.  J.  H.  Ackerman.  Superintendent  of  Ihiblic  Instruction Salem 

Hon.  C.  E.  Wolverton Salem,  Marion  County 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.   S.   B.  Eakin Eugene,   Lane   County 

Term  expires  1903. 
J.   B.  V.  Butler Monmouth,  Polk  County 

Term  expires  1903. 
Benjamin  Schofleld Forest  Grove,  Washington  County 

Term  expives  1905. 
A-    Noltner Portland.  Multnomah  County 

Term  expires  1905. 
Hon.  O.   F.   Paxton Portland,   Multnomah  County 

Term  expires  1905. 
Benjamin  Young Astoria.  Clatsop  County 

Term  expires  1907. 
L.   Fllnn Albany,  Linn  County 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Calbreath McMinnvllle,  Yamhill  County 

Term  expires  1907. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    BOARD     (1001-1902). 

Benjamin  Scholfleld,  President Forest  Grove 

J.    B.  V.  Butler,  Secretary Monmouth 

Hon.  F.  S.  Powell,  Treasurer Monmouth 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE    (  lfH)l-1002)  . 

A.    Noltner    Portland 

Benjamin  Scholfleld ; Independence 

J.    B.  V.  Butler   Monmouth 

FACULTY   (1902-1903). 

E.    D.    RESSLER.    A.    M..    Pre.sident, 

Methods  in  English  language  and  Literature. 

H.   B.    BUCKHAM.   A.   M.. 

Psychologj',  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

MISS    SARAH    TI^THILL. 

English  Literature  and  Elocution. 

A.    F.    CAMPBELL.    A.    B.. 

History  and  Mathematics. 

ROBERT  C.  FRENCH.  B.  S.. 

Principal  Training  Department,  and  Methods. 

MRS.   ELI^EN  M.   PENNELL, 

Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 

MISS    LORETTA    SMITH. 

Critic  Teacher,  Training  Department. 

MRS.  CLARA  G.  FRENCH.  A.  B.. 

Chemistr>'  and   Biology. 

P.   O.    POWELL.   A.    M.. 

Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping. 
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G.    A.    FORBES,   A.    B., 
Physical  Training. 

• 

Physics  and  Mathematics. 

MISS    GRACE    A.    HIGGIN8. 

Drawing  and  Music. 


Critic  Teacher,   Training  Department. 

T.    C.    ALLEN, 

Assistant  Critic  Teacher,  Manual  Training. 

J.    B.   V.    BUTLER,    A.    B., 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 

PURPOSE  OF  TH£  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  exclusively  that  of  training  teachers  for 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Many  years  of  experience  have  fully 
demonstrated  that  a  state  must  depend  on  its  normal  school  system  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers.  Teaching  is  a  profession,  demanding 
technical  training,  as  well  as  thorough  academic  preparation. 

The  subject-matter  of  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  study  is  most  thoroughly 
and  systematically  taught;  but  school  management  and  methods  of  teachib$ 
constitute  the  prominent  ayd  distinctive  features  of  the  normal  school.  In  the 
high  school  and  college,  the  studies  are  pursued  from  the .  standpoint  of  tb»* 
learner,  whereas  in  the  normal  school  a  two-fold  view  of  the  subject  is  obtained, 
viz. :  From  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher.  In  the  professional  classes,  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  theory  and 
art  of  education.  Psychology,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  school 
economy,  and  general  and  special  method  constitute  the  subjects  of  these  classes 

The  training  department  affords  the  opporunity  of  putting  into  practice  th<» 
principles  and  methods  learned,  as  well  as  of  testing  the  teaching  power  of  tb.» 
student-teacher.  A  half  year  of  actual  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  critic 
teachers,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving  accurate  knowledge  of  the  detaiU 
of  work  and  forming  correct  standards  of  school-room  discipline  and  develop- 
ment. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth  has  now  been  in  opei-ation  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  The  bill  creating  the  school  and  empowering  it  to  grant  staT<» 
diplomas  passed  the  legislature  at  the  session  of  1883 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
session  of  1891  that  the  property  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the  state  and 
a  board  of  regents  appointed  to  manage  the  school  for  the  state.  The  first 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  school's  support  was  made  in  1S93.  Subsequent 
appropriations  have  placed  additional  means  of  advancement  in  the  hands  of  the 
regents,  and  the  school  is  now  enabled  to  offer  excellent  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  . 

The  normal  graduates  are  filling  various  important  positions  in  the  schools 
of  this  and  other  states.  They  are  performing  their  duties  in  the  class  room 
and  helping  to  advance  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  state  in  a  way 
that  argues  more  for  the  normal  school  than  any  words  can  do. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  note  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  state  superintendent,  the  state  board  of  education,  and  county  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  state.  All  these  gentlemen  show  the  interest  they  fe«»l 
in  the  success  of  the  public  schools  by  encouraging  the  state  normal  schools  in 
their  work  of  preparing  better  teachers.  The  result  of  this  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  normal  schools  must  be  great  good  to  the  public  schools,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state. 


•  To  be  filled  in  August,  1902. 
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BUILDINGS   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  main  building  of  the  normal  school  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  con- 
taining twenty-four  good  working  rooms,  well  arranged  for  normal  schoo!  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  a  good-sized  gymnasium  equipped  with  the  most  necessary 
apparatus,  a  workshop  for  the  manual  training  department,  and  a  dining  hall. 

The  laboratories  for  the  scientific  departments  have  some  apparatus  of  first- 
class  quality  and  this  taken  together  with  some  of  inferior  worth  and  what  has 
been  constructed  by  the  teachers,  assisted  by  the  students,  suffices  to  illustrate 
the  necessary  experiments  and  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  individual 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  training  school  library  i^  especially  rich  in  material  to  illustrate  the 
different  subjects  taught  in  the  public  school,  due  to  two  causes:  The  first 
because  of  the  faithful  work  of  the  principal  and  critic  teachers,  assisted  by 
the  pupil  teachers,  in  collecting  great  quantities  of  illustrative  material  from 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  and  pasting  in  scrap  books ;  and  the  second  due 
to  a  valuable  collection  of  the  most  recent  t^xt  books  issued  by  the  great  pub- 
lishing houses  and  placed  in  the  library  for  examination,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  firms. 

The  general  library  is  small,  but  has  been  well  selected.  It  contains  several 
standard  dictionaries  and  works  of  general  reference  and  a  few  good  books  of 
a  general  literary  character.  Several  hundred  dollars  expenditure  for  books 
necMled  by  the  different  departments  and  as  much  more  for  general  literature 
would  add  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING. 

The  demand  for  professional  training  for  teachers  is  growing  more  urgent 
each  year. 

The  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  has  most 
forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  returns  from  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended 
in  public  education  are  greatly  below  what  they  should  be.  owing  to  the  lack 
of  trained  teachers  in  the  schools.  Only  one  teacher  in  fifteen  in  the  United 
States  has  had  professional  training,  and  only  one  in  ten  has  had  an  educa- 
tion extending  beyond  the  common  school  course  of  study.  One  of  our  great 
states.  New  York,  has  recently  followed  the  example  of  Germany  in  requiring 
training  for  all  the  teachers  in  its  public  schools. 

THE  CALL  FOB  TEACHERS. 

There  is  need  of  at  least  six  hundred  new  teachers  in  Oregon  each  year.  Of 
the  thirty-two  hunded  teachers  employed,  the  average  term  of  service  is  rather 
l>elow  than  above  five  years,  which  would  make  six  hundred  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Boards  of  directors  are  each  year  growing  more  careful  in  their 
selection  of  teachers,  and  either  training  or  successful  experience  is  now  gen- 
erally required.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  normal  school  have  readily  found  employment.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  teachers  to  take  ])08itions  paying  from  $40  to  $75  per  month. 

YOUNG  MEN  AS  TEACHERS. 

Capable,  well-trained  men  are  in  demand  as  principals.  The  field  is  a  good 
one.  and  more  young  men  should  prepare  themselves  for  this  work.  The  sal- 
aries range  from  $60  to  $120  per  month.  Although  in  many  instances  women 
fill  these  iK)sitions  satisfactorily,  the  majority  of  school  boards  insist  upon  8e<!ur- 
ing  men  for  them. 

Desirable  positions  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  city  superintendencies 
await  those  who  will  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  to  occupy  them.  The 
salaries  paid  are  from  $800  to  $2000  per  year. 
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THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monmouth  public- 
school,  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  the  school,  under  the  supejn-ision  of  critic 
teachers,  is  granted  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Hchool  compria*^ 
nine  grades,  with  about  two  hundred  children  in  attendance.  The  work  of  the 
past  year  has  been  highly  successful.  Each  member  of  the  senior  class  is  re- 
quired to  teach  twenty  weeks,  three  houra  each  day.  Thorough  preparation  in 
lK)th  general  and  special  methods  occupies  the  twenty  weeks  preparatory  to 
teaching.  This  work  proves  invaluable  to  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  win 
a  high  place  in  their  profession.  The  plan  is  the  one  pursued  by  the  best 
normal  schools  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunity  of  securing  training  in  the 
work  of  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  of  the  state  high  school  course. 

WORK   IN   COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  country  schools  receives  special  attention.  By  agreement  with 
the  directors  of  the  Cochrane  District  School,  near  Monmouth,  the  school  is 
made  one  of  demonstration  of  methods,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  the  training  department.  The  grade  book  for  country  schools,  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  is  made  the  basis  of  work,  and  training  is  given  in 
the  making  and  use  of  a  practical  and  economical  daily  programme.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  preparation  of  good  teachers  for  the  country 
districts. 

MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Manual  training  is  a  I'egular  part  of  the  normal  course,  and  the  work  is 
practically  demonstrated  in  the  training  department.  The  value  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  is  beyond  question.  Not  only  is  it  valuable  as  a 
means  of  education,  but  it  also  steadily  emphasizes  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
labor,  and  so  develops  an  industrious,  resourceful,  self-respecting  type  of  char- 
acter. Most  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  certainly  in  some  way  work  with  their 
hands:  they  should  be  trained  in  the  schools  toward  working  skillfully  and 
contentedly.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  this 
training.  A  large,  well-equipped  workshop  affords  the  opportunity  of  both  doing 
the  work  and  seeing  it  done  by  others. 

TERMS    OF   ADMISSION. 

Students  who  have  completed  with  creditable  standing  the  studies  of  the 
common  .school  course  may  enter  the  fieshman  class  without  examination,  on 
prt.vsenting  certificate  of  graduation  or  a  certified  copy  of  grades  made  in  the 
public  school.  Teachers  holding  county  certificates  will  be  admitted  to  tlie 
freshman  class  without  examination.  Othera  desiring  to  enter  as  freshmen 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  examinations  in  the  common  si'hool 
suhjei'ts  at  the  preliminary  examinations  offered  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
Examinations  will  be  offered  at  the  same  time  in  all  subje<*ts  up  to  the  senior 
year,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  try  for  advanced  standing. 

The  sub-normal "  course  is  designed  to  furnish  work  for  those  who  either 
have  the  common-school  subjects  yet  to  complete  or  desire  a  review  liefore 
taking  up  the  studies  of  the  regular  course.  Students  are  admitted  to  this 
work  without  formal  examination,  at  the  dis<Tetion  of  the  president  of  the 
s<hool, 

GRADES    ACCEPTED. 

Grades  made  at  other  schools  may  be  accepted  as  final,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  president  of  the  normal  school,  in  all  subjects  of  the  freshman  and  junior 
yea  1*8.  The  right  is  reserved,  however,  of  requiring  additional  class  work  in  any 
Hubje<-t  in  which  the  student  may  prove  to  be  deficient.  This  right  will  be 
exci-cised  especially  in  cases  showing  deficiency  in  English. 
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Students  desiring  to  have  grades  accepted  will  please  apply  for  blank  form 
to  be  filled  bj-  the  principal  of  the  school  where  the  grades  were  made.  It  is 
best  to  have  all  grades  certified  to  before  entering  school.  For  blank  forms, 
■address  the  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

GRADUATION. 

The  conditions  of  graduation  in  the  regular  course  are:  ''That  the  candi- 
dates  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  passed  such  an  examination 
thereon  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  that  they  shall 
have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  this  school ;  and  that  they  shall  have  had  a 
satisfactory  experience  in  teaching."     (Act  creating  the  school.) 

NOBMAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Under  the  new  school  law,  the  normal  diploma  admits  graduates  at  once  to 
the  examination  for  the  state  certifipate  (good  for  five  years),  the  normal 
course  taking  the  place  of  the  thirty  months  of  teaching  on  county  certificates, 
otherwise  required.  Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  students 
may  during  their  normal  course  take  the  state  examinations  before  a  county 
superintendent,  and  if  successful  in  these  examinations  receive  the  state  cer- 
tificate immediately  on  graduation.  After  thirty  months  of  teaching  experience, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  life  diploma,  on  the  grades  already  made 
before  the  county  superintendent  and  filed  with  the  state  department. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  plan  for  taking  the  state  examinations  can  conveniently  be  arranged  aa 
follows :  At  the  close  of  the  freshman  year,  take  in  August  physical  geography, 
physics,  rhetoric,  English  grammar,  physiology  (all  given  in  the  freshman 
year)  and  some  two  others  of  the  common-school  subjects;  in  February  of  the 
junior  year,  take  algebra,  civil  government,  bookkeeping,  theory  and  practice, 
and  the  remaining  common-school  subjects ;  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  in 
August,  take  geometry,  phychology,  botany,  English  literature,  general  history 
and  school  law  (all  given  in  the  junior  year),  completing  the  required  state 
examinations.  This  plan  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  as  the  only  requirement  under  the  law  is  that  the  examinations  in  all 
the  state  subjects  required  for  state  certificates  (eighteen)  be  completed  within 
three  successive  examinations,  and  that  the  remaining  four  required  for  state 
diploma  be  completed  in  two  additional  examinations.  If  the  student  desires 
to  do  so,  he  can  postpone  all  the  state  examinations  until  after  graduation. 

The  normal  course  offers  the  best  road,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  state  and 
for  that  of  the  individual  to  the  state  pai)ers.  The  training  acquired  is  much 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  thirty  months'  experience  which  it  offsets  under 
the  law. 

EXPENSE  OF  LIVING. 

The  expense  of  living  at  the  normal  school  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
as  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  either  partially  or  wholly  self-supporting. 
At  the  normal  dining  hall  excellent  board  is  provided  at  $1.75  per  week.  Good 
furnished  ix>oms,  with  fire  and  heat,  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  75  cents 
to  $1.00  per  week.  These  prices  are  made  for  each  person  in  cases  where  two 
persons  occupy  one  room.  The  price  is  somewhat  higher  to  the  individual,  if 
one  takes  a  room  alone. 

Many  students  have  during  the  past  ypar  kept  house  for  themselves  and 
reduced  the  total  expense  for  the  year  (including  books  and  tuition)  to  about 
$120.00. 

Grood  board  and  lodging  in  private  families  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week. 
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EXPENSES. 

Tuition  (per  tferm  of  ten  weeks),  normal f€.25 

Tuition  (per  term  of  ten  weeks),  sub-normal 6.00 

Board  In  private  families,  with  furnished  rooms,  per  week f2.75  to  3-i»» 

Board  at  dlnlnsr  hall,  per  week 1.7* 

Furnished  room,  per  week 75c  to  l.oo 

Unfurnished  room,  per  week 2Bc  to     -o*} 

Diploma,  normal l.^o 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Student  Societies. — By  means  of  literary,  athletic,  religious,  musical,  and 
social  organizations,  school  spirit  is  aroused  and  fostered.  Such  work  oon- 
ducted  by  the  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  tends  to  develop 
individuality  and  initiative,  and  is  an  important  feature  of  the  schooL 

Interscholastic  Relations. — The  friendly  contact  and  rivalry  with  the  stadents 
of  other  educational  institutions  through  district  and  state  conventions  of  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations'  oratorical  and  de- 
bating contest;,  and  athletic  meets,  is  also  recognized  as  highly  beneficial  to 
the  students  in  broadening  their  experience  and  in  developing  their  social 
nature. 

Music. — Vocal  music  is  taught  as  a  regular  subject  of  instruction,  a  fixed 
time  being  set  apart  on  the  recitation  program.  A  choral  society  for  the  sake 
of  practice  in  sight  singing  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  best  music  of  the  mas- 
ters, meets  once  each  week.  A  good  school  band  and  orchestra  are  also  main- 
tained whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  have  the  talent  are  present 
and  interested.  By  means  of  public  entertainments,  good  instrumeutal  and 
vocal  talent  from  abroad  is  also  secured  to  assist  in  this  education  of  the  art 
side  of  life. 

The  Oymnasium. — A  well-e<iuipped  gymnasium,  under  the  supervision  of  a  ^ 
competent  instructor,  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  school.     In  this  ' 
instruction,  as  in  others,  the  aim  is  twofold — to  teach  and  benefit  the  student 
and  at  the  same  time  fit  him  to  take  care  of  the  development  and  health  of  his 
future  pupils.     The  daily  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
benefit. 

Location. — The  normal  school  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  AVillamette  valley,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Salem.  The  town  of 
Monmouth  is  high  and  healthful,  situated  half  way  between  the  Willamette 
river  and  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  mountains.  There  are  no  saloons,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  town  is  of  the  very  best. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  couree  of  study  is  intended  to  cover  all  the  work  necessary  to  give  thor- 
ough preparation  for  positions  as  principal  or  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  It  comprises  two  departments,  the  professional  and  the  academic. 
These  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1)    PROFESSIONAL. 

(1)    Science  of  education — 

( 1 )  Psychology. 

(2)  School  economy. 

(3)  Methods  of  instruction. 

(4)  History  and  philosophy  of  education. 
(r»l    School  law. 

id)   Manual  training. 
i'J)   Art  of  teaching — 

( 1 )  Practice  teaching  in  trainiug  department. 

(2)  Preparation   of   lesson   plans,   outlines  of  courses  of  study   and  of 

daily  programs. 
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<2)    ACADEMIC. 

(1)    English— 

(1)  Grammar  and  composition. 

(2)  Spelling. 

(3)  Readings  in  American  literature. 

(4)  Rhetoric. 

(5)  English  literature. 
(  2  )    Mathematics — 

(1)  Written  arithmetic. 

(2)  Mental  arithmetic. 

(3)  Algebra. 

(4)  Geometry. 

(5)  Bookkeeping. 

(3)  Science — 

(1)  Descriptive  geography  and  map  drawing. 

(2)  Physical  geography  and  elements  of  geology. 

(3)  Physiology. 

(4)  Zoology. 

(5)  Physics. 

(0)  Chemistry. 
(7)   Botany. 

(4)  History— 

(1)  History  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  history. 

(5)  Arts— 

(1)  Penmanship. 

(2)  Elocution. 

(3)  Drawing. 

(4)  Vocal  music. 

(6)  Civil  government — 

(1)  Elements  of  civil  government. 

(2)  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Constitution  of  Oregon. 

(7)  Physical  education — 

(1)  Theory  of  gymnastics. 

(2)  Practice  in  gymuasium. 

(8)  Sloyd— 

(1)  Cardboard  sloyd. 

(2)  Wood  sloyd. 

DIVISIONS  OF  COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  four  years  of  two  twenty-week  terms 
each.  Of  these,  the  first  year,  called  the  sub-normal,  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
common-school  subjects.  Of  the  three  remaining  years,  two  years  are  academic 
and  one  professional. 

THE  SUB-NOBMAL  COURSE. 

Thoroughness  of  preparation  in  the  common-school  subjects  is  essential  for 
those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  Many  students  desire  to  re- 
view these  subjects  before  entering  on  the  regular  normal  course.  Graduates 
of  high  schools  or  of  colleges,  whose  high  school  and  collegiate  grades  are  ac- 
cepted, are  urgently  advised  to  spend  at  least  a  half  year  in  this  department 
before  undertaking  the  work  of  the  senior  year. 

Teachers  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  county  examination  will  find  this  course 
of  service.  The  classes  in  psychology  and  methods  are  open  to  such  as  are 
ready  to  profit  by  them. 
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THE    NORMAL   COUBSE. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  normal  course,  academic  subjects  are 
given  in  the  main.  These  are  studied  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
learner,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  teacher.  The  subject-matter 
is  selected  with  a  view  to  its  adaptability  to  public  school  work. 

The  Senior  Tear, — ^The  senior  year  is  made  almost  wholly  professionaL  The 
first  half  is  given  mainly  to  the  study  of  psychology,  the  history  and  philoeophy 
of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  second  half  to  teachinc  in 
the  training  department?  The  work  of  the  year  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  occupy 
a  student's  time  fully,  so  that  all  other  work  should  be  completed  before  en- 
tering the  senior  class. 

TERM  SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES. 


Sub-Normal. 


Freshman. 


*Ha{r  Year, 

Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar. 

Elocution. 

Spelling. 

Writing, 


Algebra. 

Physical  Geography  (10  weeks). 

Elements  of  Geology  (10  weeks.) 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

American  Literature. 

Drawing. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 


*Hdlf  Tear, 

Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 

U.  8.  History. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 


Algebra. 

Physics. 

Physiology  (10  weeks). 

ZoologT  (to  weeks). 

Rhetoric. 

Elocution. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 


Junior. 


Algebra. 

Civil  Government  (10  weeks). 

Theory  and  Practice  (10  weeks). 

EngllNh  Literature. 

Ancient  History. 

Bookkeeping. 

Vocal  Music  and  Physical  Training. 


^Senior. 


Psychol(^y. 

School  fk^nomy  (10  weeks). 

Astronomy  (iO  weeks). 

Chemistry. 

Methods  In  Arithmetic. 

Geography  and  Reading. 

Methods  In  Story,  History, 

Language,  and  Science. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa^ 

tlon. 

Manual  Training. 


Geometry. 

Botany. 

English  Literature. 

MedifBval  and  Modern  BUstory. 

Psychology  (15  weeks). 

School  L«aw  (5  weeks). 

Vocal  Music  and  Pliysical  Training. 


Teaching  in  Training  Department 
(S  hours  per  day.) 


*  Classes  begin  both  in  September  and  in  February. 

TRAINING   DEPARTMENT. 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN. 

The  training  school  furnishes  a  constant  object-lesson  to  students  of  the 
normal  school  in  methods  of  teaching  and  observing  children.  It  consists  of 
a  graded  public  school  of  nine  grades,  in  which  two  hundred  children  are  en- 
rolled, and  an  ungraded  school  located  two  miles  from  the  normal  school.  The 
department  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  president,  and  the  special 
supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  training  school,  assisted  by  a  competent 
corps  of  critic  teachers.  The  actual  work  of  teaching  is  done  by  members  of 
the  senior  class.  Each  member  of  the  class  teaches  three  hours  per  day  for 
a  period  of  twenty  weeks. 
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Preceding  the  work  of  teaching,  the  students  are  led  through  the  analysis- 
of  each  subject  in  the  course,  to  learn  why  it  should  be  studied,  for  the  com- 
numd  of  its  principles,  to  ascertain  its  pedagogical  value,  and  to  learn  how  to 
use  it  in  teaching.  The  work  is  laid  out  in  detail  for  each  year  of  a  grammar 
school  course.  The  students  are  taught  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
object  or  subject  by  teaching  them  how  to  study  the  lesson,  and  requiring  the 
presentation  of  the  results  of  their  study  to  the  class,  with  criticism  by  the 
class  and  the  teacher.  The  students  are  taught  the  method  of  teaching  a  class 
by  being  taught  the  subject,  and  after  they  have  studied  the  lesson,  testing  them 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  method  by  having  them  teach  the  class  the  same 
subjct.  When  the  idea  of  the  method  has  been  acquired  by  imitative  teaching, 
a  subject  is  assigned  to  the  student  without  being  previously  taught,  and  he  is 
i*equired  to  study  the  subject,  prepare  the  apparatus  and  illustrations,  and 
teach  the  class,  with  criticisms  from  the  class  and  the  teacher.  The  students 
are  also  required  to  drill  the  class  in  the  application  of  what  has  been  taught, 
to  examine  them  on  what  they  have  studied,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  class  work. 
The  students  of  method  classes  observe  the  teaching  in  the  training  school,  and 
make  written  reports  to  the  principal. 

The  work  of  actual  teaching,  under  the  helpful  supervision  of  experienced 
critic  teachers,  proves  invaluable  to  the  student-teacher.  Daily  meetings,  cor- 
responding in  purpose  to  grade  meetings,  are  held  for  both  general  and  in- 
dividual discussion  of  work.  No  pains  are  spared  to  encourage,  advise,  and 
assist  student-teachers  in  the  spirit  of  helpful  friendliness.  All  are  thrown, 
however,  on  their  own  resources  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  develop  self- 
reliance  and  originality  of  device. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  gained  in  teaching,  it  is  worth  much  to  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  standards  of  a  well-conducted  public  school. 
High  ideals  of  work  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  most  excellent  results 
are  striven  for  in  all  the  grades.  Practical  school  management,  based  on 
hearty  co-operation  between  pupils  and  teachers,  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
each  day.  The  student,  in  this  instance,  learns  much  by  seeing  as  well  as  by 
doing. 

CHILDREN    FBOM    OTHER    TOWNS. 

The  training  school  is  open  to  children  from  other  towns  on  payment  of  ft 
small  tuition  fee  covering  cost  of  material  used. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  of  children  in  good  families,  so  that 
those  attending  school  may  have  the  same  oversight  as  at  home. 

YISITOBS. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  are  always  open  to  visitors.  The  school  is  the 
property  of  the  state  and  in  a  special  manner  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
Those  having  a  vacation  during  the  session  of  the  school  are  invited  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  observation.  A  carefully  selected  library  is 
also  made  available  at  any  time  to  the  teachers  of  the  state. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  OREGON   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  summaries  given  below  some  interesting  items  concerning  the  result 
of  normal  training  will  be  found.  According  to  the  necessarily  incomplete  in- 
formation obtainable  concerning  the  graduates  since  1883,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  them  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  The  record  of  the  past  five 
years  shows  practically  nine  tenths  actively  employed  in  the  schools.  In  the 
number  of  the  graduates  are  fifteen  lawyers,  seventeen  doctors  and  dentists, 
four  newspaper  men  and  three  clergymen.  Of  the  teachers,  three  are  county 
superintendents,  one  is  president  of  a  state  normal  school,  nine  are  instxuctors 
in  normal  schools  and  colleges,  while  twenty-nine  are  principals,  of  whom 
seven  are  in  charge  of  ward  buildings  in  cities,  nine  are  superintendents  of 
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town  and  city  schools,  and  thirteen  are  in  charge  of  village  schooUi  witii  two 
to  four  subordinate  teachers. 

STATISTICS  CONCERNING  GRADUATES. 


I  FwmaU,       Tt»aL 


|- 


W hole  number  (1888-1902) 225  I       421  64« 

Number  of  female  graduaten  married 1 1 ,        115 

Graduates engagedin  teaching 1 1 ;        8M 


Class  of  1888 .. 
Class  of  1899  -. 
Class  of  1900  .. 
Class  of  1901 .. 
Class  of  1902  . 


SUMMARY  OP  ATTENDANCE  (1901-4B). 


^•TMAl  dtpartmetU. 

-^ 

^ 

ntmL 

February  Class 

Senior  "A"  Class . 

Senior  "B"  Class 

Junior  "A"  Class 

Junior  "B"  Class .„ 

Freshman  "A"  Class    . 

"""I 

12 
10 
16 
10 
2 

9 
19 
12 
28 
29 
27 
8 
2 

9 
25 
IT 
« 
89 
42 

FrAMhmAn  "R"  riMii 

IK 

Sub-Normal  Class                     ^  ^^.  _     ,_      .. ...     

i 

eo 

1S4 

1         IM 

Number  counties  represented 

Number  enrolled  flrom  State  of  Washington 

Number  enrolled  from  State  of  California 

Number  enrolled  f)rom  State  of  Montana 


25 

IHHIZII  2 
I 


TRAIKINO  DEPABTKEIVT. 


In  Monmouth  ... 
Cochrane  School. 

Total 


177 

28 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


WB8TON,  OREGON. 


STATE  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY.  GEO.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Governor Salem 

HON.  F.  L  DUNBAR.  Secretary  of  State Salem 

HON.  J.  H.  ACKERMAN.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

BOARD  OF  BEOENT8. 

Hon.    R.    Alexander.    President Pendleton 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.    J.    H.   Raley Pendleton 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Morrow Heppner 

Term  expires  1905. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Proebstel Weston 

Term  expires  1906. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Scrlber La  Grande 

Term  expires  1906. 
Hon.   C.   W.   James Baker   City 

Term  expires  1908. 
Hon.  P.  A.  Worthlngrton,  Secretary Portland 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.  J.  R.  KillflTore.  Treasurer Weston 

Term   expires   1907. 

FACULTY. 

J.  M.  MARTINDALE.  A.  M..   President. 

Methods  and  Psychology. 

GEO.  A.  PEEBLES.  B.  S..  Vice-President. 

History  and  English. 

HERBERT   KITTREDGE.   A.    M., 

Hifftory  of  Education  and  Mathematics. 

EDWIN  MORRIS  BRUCE.  A.  B., 

Physical  and  Natural  Science. 

CHAS.    N.    McMlTLLEN.    M.    Acct.,    B.    S.. 

Bookkeeping.  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

MARGARET    GOODFKLLOW.    B.    8.   D., 

Latin  and  Drawing. 

LULU   M.    SPANGLFR.   B.    S.   D.. 

Elocution.   Vocal   Music.   Physical  Culture. 

BTHELD  G.   GARFIEI^D,  B.   S.  D., 

Literature  and  Instrumental   Music. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENTN. 

EARLY    A.   IVANHOE.    B.    S.   D.. 

Preceptress  and   Critic.    Gramma   Grades. 

MARGARET  GOODFKLLOW.   B.    S.   D.. 

Critic,  Intermediate  Grades. 

NELLIE  M.    STEVENS.   B.   S.   D., 

Critic.  Primary  Grades. 

CHAS.   N.  McMl'LLEN. 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

BLANCHE    F.    CANFIELD, 

Librarian. 

BERTHA  E.    LONG.    Asst.. 

U.   S.   Histor>'  and  Grammar. 
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WALTER  ELY.  Asat.. 

Arithmetic  and  Algrebra. 

GRACE    E.    RAY.    Asst., 

Reading  and  Elocution. 

CHAS.   L.   HOLWAY.   ABSt., 

Physical  Geo^aphy  and  Chemistry. 

WALTER  BYRON  T.AMAR.  Asst., 

Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping. 

HISTORY  OF  NORMAL.. 

The  Eastern  Oregon  State  Normal  was  first  organized  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, February  26,  1885,  and  located  at  Weston,  Umatilla  county. 

This  charming  little  city  is  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Remarkable  for  its 
Ileal th fulness  and  beauty  of  surroundings,  which  makes  it  an  ideal  location 
for  a  normal  school,  and  the  climate  is  dry  and  mild. 

The  normal  being  the  the  only  state  institution  in  Eastern  Oregon,  makes 
it  very  popular,  and  it  is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  educators  of 
the  state  generally. 

LADIES*   HOME  AND  DOBMITOBT. 

The  state  has  made  ample  provision  for  boarding  and  rooming  nonresident 
students  in  a  large  and  commodious  hall  erected  for  that  purpose.  This  home  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  campus  and  is  within  a  few  steps  of  each  of  the  other 
school  buildings.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  and  is  piped  with  water  from  a 
mountain  spring  for  drinking  purposes.  New  baths  have  been  put  in  and  all 
the  rooms  newly  furnished,  which  makes  the  hall  an  ideal  home.  There  is  a 
good  piano  in  the  parlors  for  the  use  of  those  taking  instrumental  music.  A 
competent  matron,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  is  in  charge. 

A  lady  of  large  experience  attends  to  the  culinary  department  and  the  duties 
of  housekeeper.  Every  rea.sonable  safeguard  is  thrown  around  the  occupants, 
which,  while  not  in  the  nature  of  objectionable  and  disagreeable  espionage,  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  good  influnce. 

Parents  sending  their  daughters  here  can  feel  assured  that  the  same  care 
will  be  exercised  regarding  them  that  would  be  if  they  were  at  their  own 
homes.  The  students  here  enjoy  privileges  which  are  second  only  to  those  of 
their  own  homes. 

EXPENSES. 

Students  attending  school  away  from  home  are  always  desirous  to  know  the 
minimum  rates. 

Board  in  Ladies'  Home,  per  week |2.5i» 

Board  in  private  families,  per  week 2.00 

Board  in  clubs  of  ten.  per  week $1.50  to  2.iH> 

Matriculation  fee  (per  term  of  40  weeks) 5.00 

Students  in  chemistry  are  charged  a  small  fee  to  cover  cost  of  breakage  in 
that  department. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGLISH. 

This  department  is  equipped  for  its  work.  In  addition  to  maps,  charts,  and 
other  aids,  a  complete  reference  library  containing  all  necessary  collateral  read- 
ing and  source  material  for  students*  use  is  at  hand.  The  students  are  trained 
how  to  make  intelligent  use  of  these  aids  in  the  study  and  presentation  of 
topics  and  exercises  in  daily  class  work. 

In  history,  the  branches  studied  include  general  history,  English  history,  and 
American  history. 

Texts  used :  Myer's  General  History  and  the  authorized  state  series  of  text- 
books  on  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  American  history. 


To  di8c*over  the  true  historic  method  and  to  acquire  the  historic  spirit  are 
two  of  the  aims  sought  in  the  history  work. 

American  and  English  literature  receive  their  due  share  of  attention,  twenty 
weeks  being  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects. 

Approved  methods  for  the  constructive  and  Interpretative  study  of  literature 
are  persistently  adhered  to. 

Grammar  and  elements  of  composition  and  rhetoric  are  systematically  and 
thoroughly  treated,  both  in  methods  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  these 
branches. 

Facility,  accuracy,  and  cori-ectness  in  the  use  of  English  are  continually 
sought  in  all  of  the  work  done  in  English. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

The  course  in  mathematics  includes  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  text-books  of  the  state  series  are  used.  The 
fall  term  of  the  preparatory  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  algebra,  followed  in 
the  winter  and  spring  terms  by  advanced  work  in  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic. The  fii-st  year  and  the  fall  term  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  Wells' 
Essentials  of  Algebra.    The  third  year  geometry  is  studied  throughout  the  year. 

The  aim  in  the  study  of  mathematics  is  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
l>rinciples  employed  to  acquire  facility  in  their  practical  application  and  to 
<ihtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  processes  involved,  to  the  end  that  the  mind 
i:»ay  he  strengthened  by  inducing  logical  habits  of  thought  and  that  the  student 
uiay  be  fitted  to  teach  the  various  branches  intelligently. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   SCIENCE. 

The  department  of  science  occupies  five  rooms  in  the  basement — a  large, 
well-lighted  recitation  room,  a  <'ommodious  chemical  laboratory,  a  chemical 
supi>ly-rooni.  a  physical  laboratory,  and  a  workshop  equipi)ed  with  a  complete 
set  of  tools  for  woodwork.  The  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  water  is  quite  pure,  being  brought  from  a  distant  mountain  spring. 
The  building  being  heated  by  steam,  the  distilled  water  i.s  obtained  dire<-t  from 
the  steam  pipes.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  an  almost  pei*fec*t  ventilation; 
the  ga.Hes  from  the  hood  and  the  laboratory  are  drawn  through  pipes  to  the 
furnace  and  thence  out  through  the  smokestack.  All  the  rooms  have  concrete 
floors  laid  ui>on  a  natural  rock  foundation,  which  makes  perfect  conditions  for 
the  use  of  microscopes  and  delicate  physical  apparatus. 

The  s<*hool  is  equipped  with  a  large  telescope  for  work  in  astronomy.  The 
Hlue  mountain  flora  is  rich  and  varied,  and  fine  herbariums  are  collected  each 
year  by  the  Ixitany  classes.  The  mountains  and  valleys  about  Weston  furnisli 
♦'xccUent  fields  for  geological  work,  and  many  valuable  fossils  have  been  found 
here. 

Eleven  terms*  work  is  required  in  Course  No.  1.  and  thirteen  in  Course  No.  2. 
All  the  work  in  science  is  pursued  by  the  laboratory  plan,  and  the  students  are 
taught  to  observe  and  to  think  for  themselves.  Since  the  students  are  to  be- 
«'ome  teachers,  attention  is  paid  to  the  methods  in  each  subject. 

LATIN. 

Firiit  Year. — Collar  and  Daniels'  First  Book,  and  easy  supplementary  read- 
ing.    Sight  reading  required,  grammar  l)egun. 

Second  Year. — Kequired  reading :  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  and  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions. Parallel  reading  in  English  and  history  of  Home  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  Ija tin  work.  Attention  given  to  grammatical  construction  and  pars- 
ing.    Not  only  facts,  but  methods  of  instruction  is  a  part  of  each  recitation. 

11 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ABT. 


Instruction  is  given  in  free  hand  representation  of  objects,  elementary  per- 
spective, pose  work  and  drawing  from  casts,  light  and  shade,  constructive,  or 
mechanical  drawing  as  applied  to  the  trades  and  crafts,  water  color,  claj 
modeling  and,  decoration. 

The  course  is  intended  to  equip  students  to  teach  public  school  drawing 
thoroughly  and  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  historical  art  and  best  methodi 
of  presenting  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  schoolroooL 

COMMEBCIAL   DEPABTICENT. 

The  commercial  department  occupies  three  large,  well-lighted  rooms,  which 
are  being  furnished  with  record  files,  typewriters,  offices,  and  a  bank.  The  pnr^ 
pose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  normal  students  to  obtain 
training  in  the  practical  branches.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  teach  business  branches  and  stenography  in  high  schools  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  furnish  the  best  methods  and  ma- 
terial available  on  the.se  subjects.  Only  the  best  texts  are  used,  and  our  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  out  the  work  in  detail  are  unsurpassed. 

The  business  course  includes  the  following  studies :  Bookkeeping,  business 
practice,  banking,  commercial  and  school  law,  commercial  geography,  history 
of  commerce,  penmanship,  business  correspondence,  business  forms,  spelling, 
grammar,  arithmetic. 

The  shorthand  course  includes  the  following:  Shorthand,  typewriting,  or- 
thography, penmanship,  reporting,  correspondence,  office  dictation,  grammar, 
business  forms. 

Tuition  in  this  department  is  free  to  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  school. 

INSTRUMENTAL   MX78IG. 

Instrumental  music  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  and  its  value  is  so 
great  and  its  advantages  so  many  that  the  school  seeks  to  provide  instructioo 
free.  The  normal  school  has  two  pianos,  one  in  the  chapel  and  one  in  the 
ladies*  dormitory.    A  competent  director  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

DCPABTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION. 

The  department  of  elocution  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  pupils  in  the 
gift  of  betraying  with  feeling  the  thought  embodied  in  good  literature,  and  by 
frequent  drill,  both  in  voice  work  and  physical  culture,  to  give  correct  vocal 
and  bodily  expression. 

First  Year. — Analysis  ana  rendering,  voice  culture,  physical  culture.  Involu- 
tion of  Expression,  volume  I,  C.  W.  Emerson. 

Second  Year. — Voice  culture  and  bodily  expression.  Evolution  of  Expression, 
volume  II,  C.  W.  Emerson. 

Third  Year. — Voice  culture,  bodily  expression,  analysis,  and  rendering.  Evo- 
lution of  Expression,  volume  III,  O.  W.  Emerson. 

Fourth  Year. — Voice  culture,  rhythmic  movements,  analysis,  and  rendering. 
Evolution  of  Expression,  volumes  II  and  III,  C.  W.  Emerson. 

VOCAL   MUSIC. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the  training  school.  In  the  regular 
music  classes  of  the  normal  school  the  students  receive  thorough  instruction  in 
sight  singing. 

First  Year. — Voice  training,  sight  reading,  tone  placing  and  articulation,  and 
exercises  in  breathing. 

Second  Year. — Sight  reading,  voice  and  ear  training,  development  of  major 
scales  through  all  keys. 

Third  Year. — Voice  and  ear  training,  development  of  chromatic  and  minor 
scales,  sight  singing. 


Fourth  Year. — Study  of  coviffkMtiM  ^tth6.  \hhsWA  form,  criticisms  from  train- 

ui?  srhopl.  aii,(^.,^8e  9f  by^.^pi^,.  ,,.,  .:,..,,  ...^n,  „  .,.,•  i,,..:  .    i-  ^.-i. ..-.,.  .:  .i  MVMi  r 

'  AU,8tu(1entp  ^cxjMppJ^tmgj.^^e^cqi^j;^^,  io,jyo<?ftl  jjft>^9..FUl.;r?f?^v^'ia  -^^^M;6^5*l» 

*it;/^adx\,a:i}qji^    .,.,1    ,|„;|.'  io   ..>..;,..    !  •;    ■<:-.    ..    .1...    '.<    !..../iun    '.d:    N.   ^n^.i  »-.i!(-' 

'    ■„..;,,..,,„...    „•    (.,,P-Jf,XSiqA^..,CV:LXFR5L-,;..,.  .r    :.;...►,     l  .     ■.•..;    /•.    .'sn. 

•    *^ii»!'0f''th^'^cM4V*aj^l%  Si^frtof  'tH*  Vhii\^y  16  t>^at  'jiieoWe  kte  <^oriiJiig 'to 
K^nojrnisi^  that^bte^fe"  fsr  nolvft^twe  id  bein^  sf(*."      -      '   ;     •  ...       <  <- 

"Soundness  of  brazil  det>^tid^  TlitMMi  scmttdne^  of  iMdfj'.''  '  '    '   ' 

First  Division. — Exercises  for  oyer^on^in^  ^^oio^  in  neck  and  shoulders. 

Second  Division. — Exercises  for  hips,  waist,  cbest,  and  neck. 
.  Tkir4i  iPiv.iAWCHrrr'l^t^'cvtw  foc  hfftd«  Idrms^'.and'legs  mitbeir  relatimi  to  tihe 
tpr^m.  to,.t^  eDd.oS  devek^ning  «tDd  seoiiring  the'  Tital  unity  of  movement  andi 
attitudes.  !•  ,•   •>    $.••.'  ..»■.;.'•.'<.•■■  •• 

Fowrth  Difs^Hon'^—MiJJHXMesi  for  the  derelopnient  of  barmony  of  mtMc^tilar 
nioveoients.  '    .  ,    ^  ., 

.:  ,.//  PBorassiONAii  .sTnDii».  .  < 

The  ,  professional  studies  comprise  psychology,  theory  and  p^*actice>  school 
♦Monomy,  methods,  history  of  education,  and  philosophy  of  education. 

The  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  which  organized  this  school,  sets  forth 
that  the  object  shall  be  the  insUVction^  a^d  trai«ing  of  persons  in  the  theory 
51  nd  art  of  teaching  and  all  branches  of  study  necessary  to  thorough  preparation 
for  t^ching '  in  the  common  schools.  Every  stndj%  common-school  and  aca- 
cte^nic.  Is  pursued  with  a  twofold  purpose— that  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
fh^  sutiject-miiltter  and  also  that  of  presenting  the  subject-matter  to  pupils  in  i 
unethodiml  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  each  subject  Is  pursued  with  the  view 
of  socuring"  to  the  student  a  knowledge  of  that  stndy  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
t*»ntion  is  given  to  its  impartation  to  others.  Too  many  persons  enter  the 
s*'hoolr6om  as  teachers  who  have  only  a  meager  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
to  be  taught,  and  wholly  without  any  conception  of  how  it  should  be  presented 
to  pupils.  Were  it  not  for  the  irrepressible,  searching  faculty  in  the  minds  of 
many  children,  such  persons  would  utterly  fail  even  in  the  appearance  as  well 
as  in  the  reality  of  teaching. 

A  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  education  in  its  historical,  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  will  fit  the  teacher  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  and 
there  are  many  teachers  who  might  occupy  better  positions  if  they  had  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogy. 

TRAnrnro  depabtment. 

I 
There  is  connected  with  the  school  a  training  department  of  one  hundrcnl 
selected  children.  In  this  department  the  student  receives  special  traixdng  and 
in;struction  as  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  various  subjects  in  all 
the  gi-ades  of  the  common  school  and  how  to  organize  a  school  by  the  state 
(.-ourse.  It  is  thus  that  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past 
may  be  immediately-  brought  into  use  by  the  young  teacher,  and  the  pupils  set 
free  from  the  injurious  effects  of  unsuccessful  experimenting. 

NEW  DEPABTMENTS. 

'  The  rapid  ^rdwth  of  the  normal  has  brought  with  it  additional  needs  in 
^educational  lines,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  its  graduates,  two 
B€nr  depiirtinemts  have  been  added,  viz.,  that  of  the  instrumental  music  and  the 
c-ommercial  department,  which  have  strengthened  the  efficincy  of  the  worktugi 
«  apacity  of  the  school. 

Other  departments,  siich  as  (Jprman.  French  and  Greek,  can  be  provided  for 
iit  a  small  additional  expense  to  the  student. 
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NORMAL  GRADUATSS. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  normal  trained  teachers  who  have  had  special 
advantages  in  practice  teaching  in  the  model  school.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  normal  school,  a  special  course  of  study  has  been  provided 
and  six  terms  of  actual  teaching  experience  required  for  graduation. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  students  may,  during  their 
normal  course,  take  their  state  examination  before  the  qDunty  superintendent, 
and  secure  a  state  cei*tificate  immediately  upon  graduation. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

The  management  agrees  to  place  all  first-class  normal  graduates,  who  have 
made  for  themselves  a  record  in  the  training  department  and  proven  their 
ability  to  organize  and  discipline  a  school. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  normal  and  professionally  trained  teachers  at 
salaries  from  $50  to  $85  per  month. 

Other  graduates  will  be  indorsed  in  proportion  to  the  work  that  they  have 
done  in  the  normal. 

School  boards  may  know  the  accurate  information  regarding  any  student  or 
graduate  by  addressing  the  president. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  school,  the  Crescent  and 
the  Orio,  the  latter  having  been  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Practically  all  of  the  students  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  societies. 
The  work  done  therein  is  such  as  is  usually  found  in  school  literary  societies, 
and  consists  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  declamations,  select  read- 
ings, essays,  impromptu  speeches,  and  debates. 

This  literary  work  forms  an  important  part  of  every  student's,  and  especially 
every  teacher's  education,  and  in  no  other  place  can  it  be  so  well  done.  Here 
one  becomes  familiar  with  parliamentary  usages  and  acquires  facility  and  ease 
in  public  speech. 

Two  rooms  upon  the  third  floor  of  the  new  normal  building  are  designed  for 
the  home  of  the  literary  societies  and  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  will  be 
fitted  up  for  their  permanent  occupancy. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  reference  books,  including  Webster'* 
International  Dictionary  to  be  found  in  every  room  where  needed,  encyclopedias, 
historical  charts,  reader's  handbooks  on  various  lines  of  study,  maps,  and 
other  roDveuipncRs  osHontinl  to  students'  use* 

'V\n*  Whynry  ifuHriins  m  vonil  fnmdnHl  vn! unites  of  miseellnneous  UtrratQrtv 
i'^iri^fnliv  «f']<^i  fimI  will]  it^h^iviu^^  tn  tho  ueiHis  uf  the  sevprul  dt'pnrtm^ntB  oC  the 
ticlnpf>l.  nii'l  31  u  i*fi[HHinlly  Htit»  litip  i*f  blstury  rMri'i-fiicp  hmiks  which  fire  wry 
UHffiil  lu  tln^  Kit(i3i  iiKs  of  liisrtiiy.  TIktc  in  n  vvt^ll-i^eh'^'tt'd  r-olbx'liou  «f  book" 
*if  mil* i'jil  ri'jidtii):  nJiJiijr  ctilrnn*  liiiri^.  The  Ii1»mr,v  U  well  rtupplit^d  wicli  thf 
JnTLtliriih"  jrrrifirlii'iilHij  fMnvsEvtiit'i  h  jilhI  eiJtiintiuiiHl  JovirUMli**  affording  tJhe  iitudi^ls 
nt\  *»(ki>oiiiiMir,v  lo  lj<nu)in'  IniniliHr  with  i-urr^^ni  t^veut*  and  the  Wdiiig  %mm- 
Wana  lit  llu>  day,  Tlif*  HI  nary  nffprs  i*x<^lli^nl  iitlvwutaKo*  to  students  pfifUlli&g 
i  lull V  til i.ml  wnrk. 

Thi'  lihinry  \^  (unr^miiily  iMPiviiic  thi>  bt**l  of  onr  uovemuMsnt  publlciU«fD9fc 
tJ]riJUji!:li    ibi'   ror?rlf*!^y    of   our  iiieiulH?!'^  of  conglV,*s, 

1  ALEMiAU— ?*CUOai.    YEAU     1902-ltRl3* 

.Miindiiy,  Si'jiU^iiilita^  S — Enrollment  of  «tnd(*nt!«, 
Tliurmlny.  NnvpniliiH*  27 — Thanksgiving  holiday. 


1 


Wednesday,  December  24 — First  term  ends. 
Wednesday,  December  24 — Christmas  holidays  begin. 
Monday,  January  5 — Christmas  holidays  end. 
Monday.  January-  5 — Second  term  begins. 
Saturday,  February  22 — Washington's  birthday. 
Friday,  March  27 — Second  term  ends. 
Monday,  March  30 — Third  term  begins. 
Friday,  April  10 — ^Arbor  day. 
Wednesday,  May  27 — Annual  meeting  of  regents. 
Saturday,  May  30 — Decoration  day. 
Sunday,  June  7 — Baccalaureate  address. 
Wednesday,  June  10 — Class  day. 
Thursday,  June  11 — Alumni  association. 
Thursday,  June  11 — Commencement. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
FIRST  YEAR-No.  1 


Second  t0rm. 


I 


Aznerican  Literature 5 

Algebra 5 

Physical  Gteography 5 

Music. 5 

Drawing 5 


American  Literature . 

Algebra 

Physiology 

Music 

Drawing 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Elements  of  Rhetoric 5 

Algebra 5 

Civil  Qovernment 5 

Music 5 

Drawing  or  Penmanship.  5 


lieglnnlng  Latin 5 

Knglish  Literature 5 

<ieneral  History 5 

Algebra 5 

^   .  (Music -.--] 

y  X  '  Drawing _—  j  - 

7^  5  j  Elocution j  '^.i 

**•  "  [Penmanship J      i 


Beginning  Latin 

English  Literature 

General  History. 

Elocution  and  Reading 


^  .  (Music. 

^  g -'j  DrawingI 

ts^  o  (Penmanship  . 


.__  o    Beginning  Latin-. 

...  5  i  Rhct-orlc 

5  I  General  History  — 

...  5    Botany 

-)       \^      r  Music 

-  >  5   j5  2  J  Drawing 

.)       I  §  1  ElocuUon  — . 
*^      [.Penmanshlp- 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Cnesar _  5 

Physics o 

Geometry _.  5 

History  of  Education 5 

Teaching— 5 


Ctesar 5 

Physics 5 

Geometry... 5 

Psychology 5 

Teaching 5 


FOURTH   YEAR. 


Ciesar 6 

Physics 2 

Geometry -. 5 

Psychology 5 

Teaching 5 


Psychology 5    History  of  Education. 6  i  History  of  Education 5 

Trigonometry 5  i  Astronomy 5    Geology 5 

Chemistry 5    Chemistr>' 5    Zoology 6 

Principles  of  Ekiucatlon—  5    Review  of  Common  Review  of  Common 

Teaching.- 5  Branches 5  Branches 5 

Teaching 5  |  Teaching 5 


ENBOLLXS3ST  UT*  IT0i|lCAl4 .: 

From  Nbvembel'  1.  1901.  to  J^ovember  1.  1902.) 

Training   department    ,......,..., 100 

Instrumental    music    ,...,.'. '. 4S 

Commercial    department    . . . .-. j . . . .  .• 47 

Normal  school   only   (teachers) » 176 

Names    counted    twice ,^ ,. 4& 

Total   enrollment    44S 


«1    --hi 


SOUTHERN  OREGON  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


ASHLAND,  OREGON. 


BOABD  OF  REGENTS. 

HIS    EXCELLENCY.    T.    T.    GEER,    Governor Salem 

HON.  F.  L  DUNBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

HON.  J.  H.  ACKERMAN,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

TV.    I.    Vawter Medford.    Jackson   County 

Term  expires   1905. 

H.   C.   Kinney Grants  PAs,  Josephine  County 

Term   expires    1905. 

F.   H.  Carter Ashland,  Jackson  County 

Term   expires   1905. 
Hon.  C.  E.  Harmon Grants  Pass.  Josephine  County 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.    L.    F.   WUlits Klamath   Falls,    Klamath    County 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.   W.    A.    Masslnsrlll Lakeview,    Lake  County 

Term  expires  1903. 
Hon.    J.    S.    Orr Klamath   Falls,    Klamath   County 

Term  expires  1907. 
Hon.    A.   J.   Sherwood Coqullle,   Coos   County 

Term  expires  1907. 
R.   P.  Nell Ashland,  Jackson  County 

Term  expires  1907. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    BOARD     (1902-1903). 

H.     C.    Kinney,     Preident Grants    Pass 

W.     I.    Vawter,    Vice-President Medford 

C.    H.    Thomas.    Secretary Ashland 

Hon.   E.  V.  Carter,  Treasurer Ashland 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE    (1902). 

H-    C.    Kinney Grants    Pass 

R.     P.    Nell Ashland 

F.     H.     Carter Ashland 

FACULTY. 

B.    F.   MULKEY.   B.    S.   D.,   President, 

Psychology   and    Mathematics. 

GEO  W.   BISHOP, 

The  Sciences. 

W.  T.  VAN  SCOY,  A.  B., 

English  and  Civics. 

CHAS.   A.   REDMOND.   A.   B., 

History  and    Economics. 

STELLA  M.   CASE,  A.   B., 

Literature  and  Elocution. 

G.   W.    MILAN. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 

MISS   ETHEL   SILSBEE, 

Vocal  Music. 

MISS  A.   E.  APPLEGATE. 

Instrumental  Music. 

A.   D.   WARDE.   Ph.D.. 

Principal  Training  Department  and  Method.s. 

LOUELLA  J.   GOODE. 

Aasistnnt   in  Training  Department. 
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The  Southern  Oregon  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Ashland,  in  Jackson 
county.  To  an  observer  commanding  a  view  from  the  normal  bnilding,  the 
scene  is  an  inspiring  one.  At  the  north,  and  six  miles  distant,  is  a  long  rmnge 
of  hills,  culminating  in  Grizzly  mountain  or  Grizzly  peak,  whose  sammit  is 
covered  with  snow  from  December  to  March.  On  the  east  a  spur  of  the  Sis- 
kiyou mountains,  snowy  white,  is  to  be  seen,  while  to  the  south  rises  the  main 
boidy  of  the  Siskiyous,  attaining  in  Ashland  butte,  a  mountain,  a  height  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  feet.  This  peak  carries  snow  the  entire  year,  and  below 
it  plunge  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  mountain  stream  which  supplies  Ash- 
land's splendid  water  system.  To  the  northwest  stretches  away  to  the  horizon 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rogue  river,  dotted  with  vineyards  and  with  orchards 
of  apple,  peach,  apricot,  and  almond,  while  here  and  there  rich  alfalfa  fields 
lend  their  tone  of  unfading  green.  From  the  city  proper  to  the  school  the  citi- 
zens have  constructed  a  wide  boulevard,  which  is  skirted  by  a  broad  bicycle  path 
of  decomposed  granite,  over  which  the  wheelman  may  glide,  careless  of  the 
weather  at  any  day  of  the  year.  The  hour  of  8  o'clock  A.  ikl.  arrives,  when 
suddenly  the  scene  livens,  for  the  boulevard  is  now  almost  crowded  with  wheel- 
men, footmen,  horseiAen,  carriages — all  hurrying  toward  the  normal  building, 
which  commands  the  scene,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  as  the  final  setting 
to  this  view.  Nature  has  here  prepared  an  abiding  place  for  a  good  institution 
of  learning,  and  the  state  has  lent  its  co-operation,  to  the  end  that  such  may 
be  established.  The  board  of  regents  have  expended  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  the  present  year  in  improving  buildings,  adding  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 

The  course  of  study  is  made  to  comprehend  the  most  thorough  work  in  the 
common-school  branches  in  order  that  the  professional  and  training  work  may 
be  done  most  advantageously.  Two  years'  Latin  and  one  year's  study  in  e<x>- 
nomics  and  in  trigonometry,  to  further  qualify  prosi)ective  teachers  for  the  high 
schools,  have  been  added. 

The  southern  iwrtions  of  the  state  of  Oregon  are  united  in  their  loyalty  to 
this  normal  school.  They  recognize  that  a  section  of  country  one  hundred  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  lies  tributary  to  it.  Twenty-three  (*ounties  of 
Oregon  are  represented  in  the  school  at  this  time  (December,  1902),  embracing 
two  hundred  and  six  students. 

The  school's  entire  energies  are  devoted  to  training  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  All  branches  of  study  not  contributing  directly  to  this  end  have  been 
eliminated,  and  students  who  have  no  desire  to  teach  after  graduation  are  en- 
couraged to  find  shelter  elsewhere. 

The  school  is  in  a  crowded  condition  and  is  in  need  of  an  additional  buildinj;. 
No  effort  is  being  made  to  add  to  the  attendance,  the  only  concern  of  the  insti- 
tution being  to  intensify  the  interest  and  build  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present 
student  lK>dy.  The  training  departments  have  been  closed  against  further  en- 
trance because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  buildings. 

COirUSK  OF  STUDY. 

SUB-NORMAL. 

First  Term. — Arithmetic,  written  and  menUl,  grammar,  geography,  United 
States  history,  writing,  and  spelling. 

Second  Term. — Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar,  geography.  United 
States  history,  writing,  and  spelling. 

Third  Term. — Arithmetic.  Written  and  mental,  English  grammar,  physiolog)' 
and  hygiene,  United  States  history,  business  forms. 

Fourth  Term. — Arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  English  grammar,  physiology. 
business  forms,  United  States  history. 


NORMAL   COURSE. 

FIBST    YEAR. 

Firgt  Term. — ^Algebra,  grammar,  physical  geography,  civil  goyernment,  men- 
tal arithmetic,  spelling. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  grammar,  physical  geography,  civil  government,  men- 
tal arithmetic,  spelling. 

Third  Term. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  ancient  history,  reading,  drawing. 

Fourth  Term. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  ancient  history,  reading,  drawing. 

SECOND   TEAR. 

Firat  Term. — ^Algebra,  astronomy,  English  literature,  mediaeval  history,  word 
analysis. 

Second  Term. — Plane  geometry,  English  literature,  astronomy,  mediaeval  his- 
tory, physics. 

Third  Term. — Plane  geometry,  modem  history,  zoology,  physics,  vocal  music. 

Fourth  Term. — Plane  geometry,  modern  history,  zoology,  physics,  vocal  music. 

THIRD   TEAR. 

First  Term. — Psychology,  English  literature,  elocution. 

Second  Term. — Psychology,  English  literature,  elocution. 

Third  Term. — ^American  literature,  ethics,  elocution,  geology,  botany,  methods. 

Fourth  Term. — Current  events,  ethics,  geology,  botany,  methods. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

First  Term. — Chemistry,  advanced  elocution  (optional),  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education,  methods  and  training,  review  of  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
and  astronomy. 

Second  Term. — Chemistry,  advanced  elocution  (optional),  history  and  phil- 
osophy of  education,  methods  and  training,  review  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Third  Term. — Bookkeeping,  constitution  of  Oregon,  methods  and  training. 

Fourth  Term. — Bookkeeping,  Oregon  school  law,  methods  and  training. 

Rhetoricals  are  required  of  each  student,  either  in  one  of  the  literarj-  societies 
or  in  chapel. 

Students  recite  in  each  branch  five  times  a  week. 
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CENTRAL  OREGON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

DRAIN,  ORBGON. 


CALENDAR— 1902-1903. 

Monday,  September  8 — Registration  and  classification  of  students. 

Tuesday,  September  9 — Class  work  begins. 

Monday,  November  17 — Second  term  begins. 

Thursday,  November  27 — ^Thanksgiving  day. 

Thursday,  December  25 — Vacation  begins. 

Friday,  January  2 — School  reopens. 

Monday,  January  26 — ^Third  term  begins. 

Monday,  April  6 — Fourth  term  begins. 

Tuesday,  June  2 — Annual  meeting  of  board  of  regents,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

Sunday,  June  7 — Baccalaureate  sermon,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Monday,  June  8 — Program  of  literary  society,  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  9 — Music  program,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Wednesday,   June   10 — Class  day,   at  8  o'clock   P.   M.     Students'  reunioD 
following. 

Thursday,  June  11 — Commencement,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Vacations. — All  legal  holidays  and  the  period  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's. 

OFFICERS. 

STATK. 

HON.  J.  H.  ACKERMAN Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

HIS   EXCELLENCY,    T.    T.    GBER,    Governor Salem 

HON.  F.  L  DUNBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salem 

HON.   J.   H.   ACKERMAN.   Superintendent   of  Public  Instruction Salem 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Lyons,   President  Hon.  J.  T.  Bridges.  Treasurer 

Capt.  B.  D.  Boswell  Hon.  Wm.  Kuykendall 

Mr.  J.  A.  Black  Hon.  W.  W.  Wilson 

Hon.  R.  M.   Veatch  Mr.  W.  W.  Kent 

Hon.  A.  M.  Crawford  Mr.  C.  E.  Hasard,  Secretary 

BOARD   OF   0IR1i:CTORS    FOR   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

J    J.  Hedden.  Chairman  J.  A.  Black 

J.  W.  Spalding  C.  B.  Hasard.  Clerk 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Capt.  B.  D.  Boswell,  Chairman  Hon.  Joseph  Lyons 

Hon.   R.   M.   Veatch 


2 
< 


< 


FACULTY. 

J.  H.   ORCUTT.  Ph.D.,  President, 

Psychology   and    Pedagogy. 

H.    W.    HIBBARD.    B.    S..    Ph.B., 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Culture. 

A.  N.  ORCUTT,  Ph.B., 

History  and  Science. 

MISS  MILDRED  A.   SMITH,   A.   B., 

English. 

O.   C.   BROWN.   B.   S.  D., 

Critic  Teacher  and  Principal  of  Training  Department. 

MRS.    O.   C.    BROWN, 

Assistant  in  Training  Department. 

MISS  ETHEL  G.   KELTY, 

Assistant  in  Training  Department. 

MISS  JENNIE   CRAWFORD. 

Music — Vocal  and  Piano. 

ADMISSION   OF   STUDENTS. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  common-school  course  may  enter  the  freshman 
class  without  examination,  on  presentation  of  certificate  of  graduation,  properb' 
signed.  County  certificates  with  creditable  grades  will  be  accepted  for  the 
work  they  cover.  Examinations  will  be  given  at  the  opening  of  each  term  for 
advanced  standing. 

Students  have  finished  a  strong  high-school  course  covering  the  branches 
required  for  state  certificate  and  life  diploma,  should  be  able  to  enter  upon  the 
professional  course.  In  that  case  one  year  of  resident  work  would  earn  a 
diploma.  The  branches  pursued,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  each,  and  the 
(excellence  attained  in  each  branch,  determine  the  classification  of  high  school 
graduates.    Especially  strong  work  is  required  in  the  common  branches. 

ACCREDITED    RELATION. 

Plans  have  been  made  whereby  schools  doing  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh- 
grade  work,  by  filing  courses  of  study,  may  secure  accredited  relation  to  the 
extent  that  their  courses  of  study  and  quality  of  work  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  normal* 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  required 
thoroughness  in  the  elementary  scholarship  of  a  person  intending  to  become 
a  teacher  and  that  of  one  aiming  at  a  general  scholarship  for  ordinary  business 
pursuits.  This  difference  often  requires  reviews  of  some  branches  before  com- 
pleting the  coures. 

REVIEW  CLASSES. 

The  Central  Oregon  State  Normal  School  will  maintain  classes  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  have  more  need  of  review  than  of  regular  work.  There  are 
many  third-grade  certificates  that  expire  soon.  Teachers  holding  these  want 
reviews.  The  same  may  be  truthfully  said  of  some  teaching  on  second-grade 
licenses.     Our  review  class  will  be  of  benefit  to  both. 

Experience  affords  us  the  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  common-school  curriculum  to  place  them  on  sure  footing.  Our 
method  of  review  is  peculiarly  our  own,  systematic,  thorough,  rapid.  It  de- 
mauds  work  on  the  part  of  students,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  do. 

Those  entering  s<hool  for  re\'iew  work  will  be  permitted  to  select  such 
branches  as  thoy  most  need,  under  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  president.  They 
may  also  be  permitted  to  do  observation  work  in  the  training  department  under 
sui)ervision. 
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PBOFESSIONAL. 

Method. — State  Superintendent  Ackerman  haa  said:  "Every  recitation  in  a 
normal  school  ought  to  be  a  model  recitation."  That  is  a  high  ideal,  but  it  is 
the  aim  of  this  institution. 

We  regard  the  child  the  center  of  all  method,  and  labor  to  understand  each 
individuality  in  our  classes  and  to  adapt  our  method  to  that  individoality. 
"Better  than  theory  or  any  method  is  a  man  teaching" 

Psychology. — ^This  serves  as  an  aid  in  the  scientific  study  of  method,  and  all 
through  the  professional  course  we  study  its  application.  The  principles  of 
this  science  should  be  studied  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of  arrivixii^  at 
better  results  in  teaching. 

Special  Method. — ^This  does  not  mean  method  of  special  subjects.  It  is  the 
aim  to  study  education  in  all  the  phases  in  which  it  is  met  in  the  classroom,  on 
the  street,  in  the  home ;  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  study  to  consider  the  child  as 
a  whole.  In  our  class  discussions  of  method  we  call  up  the  student's  observa- 
tion and  experience  as  a  pupil;  again  as  a  student-teacher  in  the  "training 
class,"  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  imychology  and  method  as  applied  in  the 
schoolroom.    This  is  a  means  of  keeping  our  class  thoroughly  alive. 

Subject-Matter. — Too  much  stress  is  often  placed  upon  the  text  as  sach,  and 
not  enough  upon  subject-matter.  Method  of  subject-matter  leads  the  student 
to  see  the  value,  the  practical  value,  of  the  various  branches  in  the  curriculum. 
It  acts  as  an  inspiration  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  and  tends  to  bring  the  world 
and  the  school  together.  Many  of  the  "method^"  in  general  use  serve  to  divorce 
the  school  and  the  home,  while  the  reverse  ought  to  be  the  fact. 

Thoroughness. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to  be  practically  thorough  in 
every  part  of  the  entire  course,  so  training  students  as  to  develop  power,  give 
them  ix)sse8sion  of  their  own  inherent  abilities.  Life  put  into  the  lesson  puts 
life  into  the  student.  Thoroughness  touches  life ;  arithmetic  becomes  life  itself ; 
geography  brings  the  student  face  to  face  with  the  earth  as  his  abiding  place; 
English  properly  taught  "promotes  insight."  The  student  is  led  to  study  his 
own  English  in  the  light  of  comparison. 

The  State  Manual. — In  our  methods  class  we  use  the  little  manual  published 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  stu- 
dent-teacher is  taught  its  use  that  he  may  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  the  various  schools  in  which  he  may  be  employed  to  teach.  At- 
tendance at  institutes  affords  us  opportunities  to  learn  the  difficulties  teachers 
<'nrounter  in  the  use  of  the  manual  and  how  to  remedy  them.  This  little  mawiyi 
is  valuable  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  understand  how  to  use  it. 

Training. — Practice  work  extends  the  study  of  method  by  each  senior's  doing 
actual  teaching  under  the  eye  and  leadership  of  a  critic  teacher.  Observation 
work  merely  never  made  practical  teachers.  There  is  no  substitute  for  acto&l 
teaching.  To  become  a  teacher  one  must  study  the  individual  pupil;  he  most 
plan  his  work  to  meet  individual  needs.  Wherein  the  student-teacher  fails  in 
making  his  application  of  principles  in  method,  the  latter  must  be  self-re- 
viewe<l,  criticised  and  revised.  The  aim  of  this  department  of  work  is  to  lead 
the  student-teacher  to  detect  his  own  failures,  and  without  any  relaxation  of 
effoit  to  oveix»ome  his  faults.  Each  student  teacher  is  aided  by  timely  sugges- 
tions, encouraged  or  criticised  as  the  judgment  of  the  critic  teacher  directs. 
Regular  meetings  of  the  entire  class  are  held  and  the  work  they  are  doing  Is 
discussed  under  the  leaderahip  of  the  critic  teacher.  The  student-teachers  enter 
freely  into  these  discussions,  ask  questions,  offer  suggestions  and  accept  grace- 
fully instructions  in  method  and  management. 

Professional  Work  and  Spirit. — Uegular  time  is  programed  for  this  part  of 
the  course  of  training.  Texts  are  used  in  each  branch  that  appears  in  the 
regular  course  of  study.  This  may  be  styled  the  theoretical  side  of  training. 
It  affords  the  student  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  several  standard  authors  and  to  become  imbued  with  a  professional  spirit. 
The  training  department  furnishes  the  practical  part  of  teaching. 


COUItSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  used  in  the  training  school  is  the  state  course,  prepared 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  state  by  State  Superintendent  J.  H.  Ackerman. 
This  little  pamphlet  is  replete  with  suggestions  to  aid  the  teacher,  and  will  have 
its  influence  in  unifying  the  school  system  of  the  state.  A  copy  of  the  course 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  senior,  and  they  are  trained  in  its  use  by  using  it. 

Management. — ^The  student-teacher  is  often  in  charge  of  a  room  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  discipline.  This  is  a  means  by  which  he  again  becomes  a 
student  of  his  own  shortcomings.  In  many  cases  this  is  one  of  the  severest 
tests  through  which  the  student  has  to  pas,  but  it  proves  his  ability  to  manage  a 
sc*hooI. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Normal  schools  are  instituted  for  training  teachers.  In  Oregon  the  training 
received  counts  for  thirty  months*  experience.  A  graduate,  if  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  upon  passing  the  state  examination,  receives  a  state  certificate,  the  work 
in  the  training  school  being  regarded  equivalent  to  thirty  months'  teaching 
experience. 

Many  village  and  city  school  boards  are  demanding  normal  graduates  to 
officer  their  schools.     Rural  schools  are  also  calling  for  normal  graduates. 

These  facts  show  appreciation  of  a  school  for  preparing  teachers  for  teaching. 

TEACHERS   IN   DEMAND. 

But  a  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  have  taken  a  full 
normal  coui-se,  yet  such  teachers  are  in  demand,  and  the  demand  is  increasing. 
Every  county  superintendent  has  frequent  calls  for  teachers.  He  desires  to 
recommend,  but  can  so  favor  only  those  who  have  records  of  a  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  training  school.  Everything  else  being 
€»qual,  he  gives  preference  to  a  normal  graduate.  • 

A  teacher  trained  under  skilled  teachers  is  certainly  better  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  schools  than  one  without  training.  Our  graduates  teach  every  day 
throughout  their  senior  year,  under  instruction,  leadership,  and  criticism. 

If  teaching  is  worthy  of  the  name,  it  becomes  a  growth ;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooves the  teacher  to  get  a  proper  start  and  avoid  a  distorted  "self-growth," 
also  to  preclude  a  distorted  growth  of  pupils  under  his  leadership. 

Skilled  labor  is  more  i>rofitable  to  employ  than  unskilled  labor.  From  tlit* 
schoolroom  comes  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  the  professional  man.  To  secure 
good  material  out  of  which  to  make  the  various  tradesmen  and  professional 
men,  a  right  beginning  is  necessary :  hence  the  work  of  the  "practice  school" 
and  the  superiority  of  trained  workers. 

COT'RSE  OF   STUDY. 

A  course  of  study  is  but  an  outline  of  what  a  school  does  or  proposes  to  do. 
It  serves  as  a  guide  to  teacher  and  student.  Its  province  is  far  more  limited 
than  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  indicates  the  general  lines  of  study  that 
experience  has  proved  to  be  most  needed  and  most  rational. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  normal  school  is  planned  to  cover  all  the  work 
leading  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state — teacher  or  principal. 

It  is  arranged  in  the  following  divisions : 

I.      SUB-NORMAL. 

This  course  embraces  a  year's  work  in  the  common-sc^hool  branches,  the  true 
X>urpose  of  which  is  to  give  those  who  have  not  done  thorough  work  in  these 
studies  an  opi>ortunity  to  review  them.  Teachers  often  feel  the  need  of  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  common-school  branches.     To  such  this  course  will  be  of 
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great  value.  The  privilege  of  taking  one  branch  in  profeaaional  studies  will 
be  extended  to  teachers  taking  this  course  for  the  reason  that  they  can  do 
more  work  than  one  with  no  experience  as  teacher.  They  also  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  professional  study. 

To  pass  from  the  work  in  this  class,  students  must  show  ability  to  use  books 
in  securing  information,  must  manifest  power  to  deal  with  subjects  that  nat- 
urally grow  out  of  the  branches  included,  and  must  have  somewhat  of  the  power 
of  self-direction. 


*  Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
Orthography 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
Orthography 


i  Arithmetic 
I  Grammar 
I  U.  S.  History 
Elocution 


I  ArithmeUe 

Grammar 
I  U.S.  History 
I  Elocution 


PhyBiology  and  civil  government  may  be  added  according  to  the  atrength  of 

the  class. 

II.    NORMAL— English  Course. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Algebra 

Physical  Geography 

English  Composition 

Physiology 


Tktrd  term. 


Algebra 
I  Physical  Geography 
I  English  Com  p. 
I  Physiology 


Algebra 

Civil  Government 

Rhetoric 

Bookkeeping 


Algebra 

School    Law  and 

OrapTon  Consfe. 
Bookke6p*ng 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Algebra 

Physics 

English  Literature 

Chemistry 


I  Geometry  '  Geometry 

Physics  I  Botany 

I  English  Literature  ;  English  Literature 
,  Chemistry  Zoology 


fomrtk  term. 


Geometry 

Botany 

Prin.  of  Bducatlon 

Reviews 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


General  History 


Practical  Teaching 
History  of  Education 


General  History        '  General  History 
Psycholoffv  I  Methods 

Practical  Teaching  i  Practical  Teaching 
Hist,  of  Education      Management 


General  History 
Methods  / 

Practical  Teaching 
Management 


III.    NORMAL— Latin  Cou^^e. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Algebra 

Physics 

English  Literature 

Latin 


i^ntttk  t«f 


I  Geometry  i  Geometry  Geometry 

Physics  Botany  )  Botany 

'  English  Literature  '  English  Literature  i  Prip.  of  Education 

'  Latin  ,  I^tln  Latfn 


•Written  and  mental. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 


Oneral  History 
Psychology 
Practical  Teaching 
Latin 


General  History         General  History 
Psychology  Methods 

Practical  Teaching  '  Practical  Teaching 


Latin  Latin  ,  Latin 


General  History 
Methods 
Practical  Teaching 


The  foregoing  course  of  study  covers  all  the  branches  required  for  county  and 
state  certificates  and  life  diploma. 

The  Latin  course  is  elective  with  the  English  course,  and  when  once  begun 
cannot  be  dropped  for  the  English  course. 

With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  president,  students  may  elect  special 
studies,  when  not  in  confliction  with  the  daily  program.  No  student  will  be 
granted  a  diploma  unless  he  has  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all 
I'l-anches  of  the  course  elected. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  board  of  regents  have  secured  a  man  trained  in  physical  science,  one  who 
has  had  the  direction  of  that  work  in  colleges,  a  man  who  has  done  active 
field  work.  This  will  be  a  means  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  work 
of  the  school. 

Athletic  clubs  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  the 
training  will  be  carried  forward  systematically. 

GRADUATION. 

In  order  to  receive  a  diploma,  a  student  must  have  records  in  all  the  branches 
required  for  a  state  ecrtificate  and  a  life  diploma  under  the  requirements  of  the 
school  laws  of  Oregon,  as  published  in  1901,  and  must  have  been  a  student  in 
the  school  at  least  one  year.  If  the  candidate  for  a  diploma  is  from  an  accred- 
ited school,  his  grades  from  that  school  must  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
normal  that  no  mistake  be  made  in  conferring  the  diploma. 

CHAPEL  HOUR. 

This  is  of  daily  occurrence  and  all  students  are  expected  to  be  present.  At 
this  time,  attendance  of  students  is  reported  by  monitors,  announcements  are 
made,  strangers  and  visitors  are  introduced,  a  literary  or  informational  pro- 
trram  is  executed,  to  which  every  class  and  every  member  of  the  faculty  con- 
tributes in  turn. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  MORAL  INFLUENCES. 

The  churches  of  Drain  maintain  Sunday  schools  and  young  people's  societies, 
which  all  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend.  Regular  preaching  services  are 
held  every  Sunday.  With  good  men  in  the  pulpits  a  healthful  influence  is 
thus  thrown  around  the  students,  many  of  whom  have  participated  in  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  young  people's  societies  the  past  year. 

There  is  not  a  saloon  in  Drain,  and  the  people  are  a  unit  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  institution.    The  faculty  labors  for  a  general  moral  uplift. 

STATISTICS. 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1900-1901: 

'  1)  In    normal    department 54 

'.2)  In  training  school    102 

Total    for    year    166 
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Enrollment  for  the  year  1901-1902: 

(1)  In  normal  department   ST 

(2)  In   training  school    138 

Total    for   year    225 

Per  cent  of  increase: 

(1)  In   normal   department «2.& 

(2)  In   training  school    85.-* 

(3)  In  entire  school   44.4 

Number  of  graduates  by  years  since  organization: 

Class  of  1886  1 

Class  of  1887  5 

Class  of  1888  n 

Class  of  1889  4 

Class  of  1890  2 

Class  of  1891  i» 

Class  of  1892  « 

Class  of  1893  11 

Class  of  1894  2^ 

Class  of  1895  35 

Class  of  1896  le 

Class  of  1897 H 

Class  of  1898  -*n 

Class  of  1899  12 

Class  of  1900  4 

Class  of  1901  6 

Class  of  1902  * 

Total  number  of  graduates 1S'» 

Of  the  graduates,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  have  taught  in  the  schools  oi 
Oregon,  or  are  teaching  at  the  present  time.  Some  have  taken  further  traintnu' 
for  other  professions — law,  medicine,  dentistry,  etc. 

The  influence  of  this  school  has  reached  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  today  it^- 
graduates  are  employed  in  several  of  Oregon's  best  schools — Portland,  GrantV 
Pass,  etc. 

Several  schools  of  Washington  are  under  the  supervision  of  graduates  of  th«' 
Central  Oregon  State  Normal.   Good  reports  come  from  these  edacational  fields. 

This  report  does  not  give  the  number  of  under-graduates  that  have  gone  om 
to  teach,  the  number  far  exceeding  that  of  the  graduates. 

FINANCE. 

Expenditures  from  state  appropriation  ending  July  1.  1902 1 

Teachers'    salaries    5,64u .  <►*• 

Janitor 212 .5<» 

Secretary  of  board  of  regents 75 .  *mi 

Labor   and    repairs    120. ::•' 

Incidentals     76 .  i»«' 

Postage  on  catalogues    20 .  «'»i« 

Fuel      125.25 

Chemicals  and  apparatus 125 .  5S 

Printing  and   advertising    303 . 2»1 

President's  traveling;  postage  196 . 2:> 

Professor  Ackerman's  expenses 5-0" 

Total    expenditures     I  6,903. 2«' 

Amount  unexpended  and  available  July  1,  1902 3,096. So 

Appropriation    by    legislature    |1 0.000. iHt 


President     ll.BOO.OO 

Chair  of  mathematics   800.00 

Chair  of  history  and  science   750. 00 

Chair  of  English    700.00 

•Chair  of  music  260.00 

Principal    of    tralnlngr   school    600.00 

First  assistant  in  training  school   400.00 

Second  assistant  in  training  school 400.00 

Secretary   of   board   of   regents    60.00 

Janitor    200. QO 

Total,   1902-1903   15,650.00 

SOME    BASIC    IDEAS    RECOGNIZED    BY    THE    NORMAL. 

1.  That  the  child  is  the  center  of  all  method. 

2.  That  scholarship  and  culture  stand  pre-eminently  above  method  and  man- 
agement. 

3.  That  the  real,  the  practical,  the  essential,  are  superior  to  theory,  dogma, 
and  philosophy. 

4.  The  normal  is  conducted  on  the  "faculty"  idea  and  not  on  the  "one-man" 
idea. 

5.  That  the  "training  school"  is  not  the  only  center  of  a  normal  school. 

6.  That  the  work  of  education — "a  growing  life" — is  in  full  accord  with 
"srience  and  common  sense." 

7.  That  a  strong  normal  school  cannot  be  built  or  maintaiend  with  a  faculty 
of  a  weak  i)ersonnel. 

8.  That  normal  schools  rightly  have  a  place  in  the  8<-hool  system  of  a  state 
and  that  they  are  rightly  expected  to  perform  a  public  service  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  education. 

9.  That  great  educational  principles  are  in  procebd  of  evolution  and  that  the 
normal  school  is  the  agent  that  is  to  work  out  these  principles  and  stimulate 
their  growth  to  a  practical  betterment  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  by  a  thorough 
and  pi-oper  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work. 


•  The    music    teacher    has    as    additional    salary    all    tuitions    received    from 
private  lessons. 
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OREGON  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL 

8AL.EM,  OREGON. 


Dating  from  the  enactment  of  the  legislature,  February i  1889,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  State  Reform  School,  the  institution  b  now 
nearing  its  thirteenth  anniversary.  During  its  existence  five  hundred  boys 
have  been  enrolled  upon  its  register;  of  this  number  one  hundred  and  twenty 
now  remain.  Reference  to  the  last  preceding  biennial  report  will  show  the  nmn- 
ber  now  in  the  school  is  identical  with  the  enrollment  at  that  time.  During  the 
period  for  which  this  report  is  made  the  enrollment  has  been  at  one  time  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  much  of  the  time  above  one  hundred  and  thirty; 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  fluctuates,  that  is  to  say,  the  boys 
paroled  during  some  months,  exceed  in  numbers  those  sent  in  to  the  school. 
This  has  been  especially  true  during  the  past  five  months. 

As  time  passes,  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the 
institution  is  more  apparent.  The  elevation  and  consequent  excellent  drainage, 
together  with  the  surrounding  hills  clothed  with  forests  of  fir  and  oak,  are 
factors  which  unite  in  affording  the  necessary  conditions  of  scenic  beauty  and 
sanitary  results. 

In  our  last  report  we  referred  to  the  general  and  continued  good  health  pre- 
vailing in  the  institution  and  stated  that  no  deaths  nor  any  sickness  had  oc- 
curred during  the  preceding  two  years;  in  fact,  only  thi*ee  deaths  had  occurred 
among  the  boys  during  the  history  of  the  school,  those  several  years  ago. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  boys  have  been  noticeably  exempt  from  death 
and  there  has  been  very  few  cases  of  serious  sickness.  However,  the  entire 
membership  of  boys  and  employes  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  an  efficient  member 
of  the  faculty  in  the  death  of  Miss  Haberly,  which  occurred  March  2l8t,  of  the 
present  year. 

We  believe  there  is,  throughout  the  state,  a  better  understanding  than  for- 
merly in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  school.  Many  people,  and  among  th*» 
peace  officials,  have  been  wont  to  regard  the  institution  as  a  place  for  the  re- 
straint and  punishment  of  boys  for  acts  of  vice  or  crime  committed  in  the  past : 
this  idea  is,  to  say  the  least,  erroneous,  and  has,  in  some  degree,  retarded  the 
efforts  of  the  state  toward  the  reformation  of  boys  sent  to  the  school.  We 
believe  this  error  is  being  corrected  by  the  practical  workings  of  the  school. 

In  creating  the  Reform  School,  the  people  of  Oregon  contemplated  the  de- 
finceless  condition  of  many  boys  lured  by  temptation,  among  evil  associates, 
some  of  them  without  homes  or  without  proper  home  influences ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  the  school  provide  for  their  care  and  support  during  that 
period  of  youth  when  the  elements  of  good  character  must  he  secured. 

It  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  boys  who  have  good  records  are  seldom  sent  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  boys  whose  record  is  mischievous  or  vicious  are  not  com- 
mitted for  that  cause  alone,  but  because  society  recognizes  the  fact  that,  in 
every  lioy  there  are  elements  of  manhood  which  if  rightly  directed  may  »ecure 
to  the  commonwealth  a  worthy  citizen  and  prove  a  blessing  to  humanity.  There 
not  to  punish,  but  to  secure ;  not  to  restrain  or  confine,  but  liberate  and  sun 
free  from  influences  that  would  destroy.  Again  we  say  punishment  is  not  con- 
templated in  committing  boys  for  petty  faults  which  have  their  root  in  idle- 
ness and  truancy,  but  that  regular  attendance  upon  school  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry may  be  assured.  To  this  end  the  management  co-operates  to  make  the 
institution  not  only  a  school  but  a  home. 


In  most  instances  the  boy's  training  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  mental,  moral 
and  industrial  need  has  been  sadly  neglected.  Profanity,  liquor  drinking,  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  dissipation  of  a  more  serious  nature  have  left  deep  scars  on 
the  moral  character  of  all,  and  in  many  instances,  have  stunted  the  mind  and 
dwarfed  the  physical  body. 

Idleness,  truancy,  falsehood  and  theft  have  been  the  rule  of  action.  To  cor- 
i-ect  the  habits  remove  them  from  those  vices  and  shape  the  future  course  of 
these  boys  along  better  lines,  on  higher  planes  and  to  inspire  with  desire  for 
better  and  more  useful  lives  is  the  sole  puiTmse  and  earnest  effort  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

On  the  farm,  in  the  orchard,  or  garden ;  in  the  bakery,  kitchen,  or  shops ; 
from  the  laundry  and  engine-room  to  the  dormitory  an  effort  is  made  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  what  one  can  accomplish  and  in  what  spirit  he  does  it  de- 
termines his  value  as  a  meml)er  of  society. 

SCHOOL-ROOM   WORK. 

As  a  school  the  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  upper  and  lower 
grades  and  each  grade  is  devided  into  two  sections,  one  of  these  sections  of 
each  department  attends  school  in  the  forenoon  while  the  other  is  detailed  to 
work  in  the  various  industrial  departments.  In  the  afternoon  these  sections 
crhange  and  the  industrial  class  of  the  forenoon  attend  school.  Four  hours 
attendance  each  day  is  required.  The  course  of  study  covers  the  ground  of 
work  in  the  common  school  course  as  far  as  possible  to  and  including  the 
seventh  grade.  • 

It  may  be  said  that  results  in  scholarship  are  in  most  instances  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  when  we  remember  that  none  of  the  boys  come  to  the 
institution  with  a  love  for  study  or  desire  for  useful  knowledge.  Not  a  few 
have  manifested  much  interest  and  attained  fair  scholarship  in  their  studies. 

However,  the  parole  of  members  on  the  basis  of  grades  earned  by  good  con- 
duct without  reference  to  scholarship,  and  the  incoming  of  new  members  at 
irregular  periods  render  good  school  classification  very  difficult  and  defeats  all 
efforts  to  complete  any  fixed  course  of  study. 

In  the  various  industries  an  effort  is  made  to  place  boys  in  such  work  as 
they  may  be  best  adapted  for ;  however,  this  is  not  always  practical  nor  pos- 
sible; consequently  not  every  boy  leaves  his  department  thoroughly  fitted  for 
that  line  of  work;  and  yet  the  time  is  not  lost,  for  the  discipline  and  atten- 
tion to  business  is  worth  much  to  any  one  regularly  employed.  Then  a  time 
spent  in  a  blacksmith-shop  will  not  be  unprofitable  for  the  boy  who  is  better 
adapted  to  engineering ;  the  boy  with  a  mechanical  genius  for  a  shoemjaker  or 
a  carpenter  will  not  be  damaged  by  these  vocations,  by  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  bread,  cook  a  meal,  or  make  a  suit  of  clothes.  That  training  is  not  in 
vain  which  teaches  a  plow-boy  to  make  a  bed,  clean  a  floor,  iron  an  apron  or 
set  a  wagon  tii*e  and  shoe  a  horse.  A  shoemaker  or  a  tailor  may  some  day  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  know  how  to  properly  kill  and  dress  a  beef,  because  the 
above  are  all  practictil  and  come  in  the  list  of  breadvvinning  occupations,  a 
knowledge  of  which  make  one  more  self  reliant  in  adverse  circumstances  and 
independent  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Of  the  work  done  in  and  for  the  institution  it  may  he  said  that  much  of  it 
pertains  to  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1901 
the  boys  were  employed  in  building  now  post  and  board  fence  and  painting  the 
same ;  building  and  painting  a  new  slaughter-house  ;  painting  the  cottage  and 
main  building  within  and  without:  painting  the  barns;  build  new  side-walks, 
and  cleaning,  scraping  and  varnishing  the  school-rooms  and  all  school-room 
furniture.  This,  with  the  work  of  cultivating,  harvesting  and  housing  the 
crops,  fully  occupied  the  time  of  vacation.  In  the  shops  all  clothes,  caps  and 
shoes  are  made.     The  mending  department  keeps  the  clothfs  and  chamber  linen 
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in  repair.  The  laundry  department  has  been  seriously  crippled  in  its  work 
and  its  labor  increased  by  the  destruction  of  its  machinery  by  fire,  since  wftiea 
the  work  is  sent  in  charge  of  the  laundress  with  the  boys  to  the  asylum  and 
penitentiary  to  be  done.  The  repairing  of  harness  is  done  in  the  shoe-shop.  A 
number  of  boys,  under  instruction  in  the  carpentering  department,  keep  the 
wood  work  in  repair.  Horse-shoeing  and  the  repairs  of  tools  is  done  by  the 
blacksmilthing  department  where  boys  are  taught  to  do  the  work. 

MOBAL  AND  BELIOIOUS  TRAINING. 

While  no  sectarian  teaching  is  allowed,  the  principles  of  Christian  character 
and  good  citizenship  are  carefully  taught  by  example  and  precept.  Sabbath 
school  exercises,  which  all  are  required  to  attend,  are  h^Id  each  Sunday ;  chapel 
exercises  are  conducted  every  Sabbath  evening.  Visiting  ministers  have  kindly 
given  their  services  quite  regularly  in  these  meetings ;  when  no  minister  is  pres- 
ent the  meeting  is  conducted  by  some  member  of  the  faculty.  Chapel  8ervic<^ 
are  also  held  on  each  Thursday  evening,  consisting  of  Scripture  reading,  prayer 
and  singing  selections  made  by  the  boys.  Quite  frequently  some  one  of  the  em- 
ployes read  selections  or  a  portion  of  some  good  book.  In  all  of  these  exercises 
the  boys  manifest  good  attention,  and  in  the  singing  take  an  active  part,  eveir 
boy  being  supplied  with  a  book.    Many  of  the  selections  are  made  by  the  boy^. 

The  band,  under  the  instruction  of  an  efficient  teacher,  has  made  good  prog- 
ress notwithstanding  the  poor  instruments  with  which  those  lost  by  the  fire  were 
replaced;  its  members  are  becoming  quite  proficient  in  rendering  music  on 
public  occasions  and  in  the  open  air  concerts  for  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that 
better  instruments  may  be  provided  in  order  that  the  taste  for  music  may  be 
continued ;  for  it  is  true  that  there  is  much  cause  for  hdjie  of  redeeming  one 
who  has  in  his  nature  a  love  for  music. 

The  expense  may  be  used  as  an  objection  to  supply  much  that  is  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Yes,  the  expense  of  any  good  work  is  great ;  but  how  in- 
considerable compared  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  viscious  criminals  of 
maturer  years  yho  might  have  been  reclaimed  had  proper  means  been  employed 
in  their  youth.  But  "says  the  pessimist  there  are  so  many  of  these  boys  who 
are  not  reclaimed.  There  are  several  ex-reform  school  boys  now  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  several  others  who  are  wanted  to  answer  for  crime.  Very  true; 
there  are  perhaps  twenty,  possibly  more,  who  have  not  been  reclaimed  to  good 
citizenship. 

However,  if  twenty  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  who  have  gone  from  the 
Oregon  State  Reform  School  have  followed  viscious  instincts  or  yielded  to 
criminal  influences,  what  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  others?  More  than 
a  score  of  them  enlisted  in  our  country's  service  and  proved  their  citizenship 
by  faithful  service.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  life.  Hln- 
gineers,  carpenters,  tailors,  barbers,  bakei-s,  cooks,  shoemakers,  and  not  a  few 
farmers  have  gone  from  here,  and  are  now  self  governed  and  self  sustaining 
citizens.  However,  the  question,  "Does  it  pay?"  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
factor  in  the  question  of  reforming  or  reclaiming  the  young;  they  are  wards 
of  the  state,  and  if  neglected  they  are  a  menace  to  its  peace  and  prosperity. 
If  rescued  from  vice  and  trained  along  lines  of  industry  and  self  restraint,  they 
are  fortified  against  viscious  influences  and  become  useful  members  of  society 
and  a  moral  force  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life;  hence  it  is  not  a  question  o( 
profit  or  loss,  but  a  matter  of  duty  to  rescue  the  boys  and  protect  the  state. 


OFFICFBS   AND  TEACHERS. 

H.  E.   BICKERS, 

Superintendent. 

MRS.    H.    E.    BICKERS, 

Matron. 

W.    C.    SMITH. 

Attending  Physician. 

G.  L  STAHL, 

Family  Manager. 

W.    L.   CUMMINGS. 

Principal   of   Schools. 

H.   L.   BEARD, 

Teacher. 

W.  L.   SIMERAL, 

Farmer. 
A.   L.   SHREVE, 

Engineer. 
A.  M.   PATRICK. 

Carpenter. 
L.   K.   SEIGMUND. 

Blacksmith. 

MISS  M.  HAMMITT, 

Housekeeper  and  Nurse.     ^ 

MRS.   W.   L.   CUMMINGS, 

Tailoress. 

H.   S.   POISAL, 

Shoemaker. 

MRS.    H.    S.    POISAL, 

Seamstress. 

MRS.   G.   I.    STAHL. 

Music  Teacher  and  in  Charge  of  Dining  Hall. 

R.  PRESSNALL. 

Cook. 

MISS   B.   POWELL, 

Baker. 

J.   ASHENFELTER, 

Assistant  Farmer. 

MRS.    BELLE   BOOTH, 

Laundress. 
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OREGON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

SALEM,  OUEGOX. 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

T.    T.    GEER,    Governor Salem 

F.  I.  DUNBAR,  Secretary  of  State Salexn 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Salem 

FACULTY. 

THOS.    P.    CLARKE, 

Superintendent. 

L.   K.   CLARKE, 

Matron. 

NELLIE  B.    COBB, 

Teacher. 

MABELLE  CRAWFORD, 

Teacher. 

FLORENNCE  A.  DIVINE. 

Teacher. 

TILLIE   G  ARM  AN. 

Teacher. 

GEO.  W.  HALSB, 

Teacher. 

AUGUSTUS  HESLEY, 

Instructor  In  Printing. 

JOHN  MATHER, 

In.structor  in  Sloyd  and  Carpentering. 

ANNIE  B.    SCOVELL. 

Instructor  in  Needlework. 

O.   C.   TIFFANY, 

Engineer. 

The  school  is  located  about  six  miles  south  of  Salem,  midway  between  th*^ 
Reform  School  and  the  Insane  Asylum  farm.  The  location  is  in  no  way  ai»- 
propriate  and  the  school  should  be  moved  into  the  city  of  Salem.  The  build- 
ings are  well  adapted  for  the  puri)oses  of  the  school  and  are  large  enough  to 
accommodate  about  seventy-five  pupils  comfortably. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  educate  and  equip  for  useful  citizenship  such 
children  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  are  unable,  by  reasou 
of  defective  hearing,  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Such  children  re- 
ceive board,  tuition,  books,  medical  attendance  and  nursing  in  ordinary  sick- 
ness, free  of  charge  during  the  school  year.  Parents  or  guardians  are  expected 
to  pay  for  traveling  expenses  clothing  and  incidentals.  A  small  sum  of  money 
should  be  deposited  with  the  superintendent  to  provide  repairs  to  apparel  and 
postage.  A  careful  account  will  be  kept  of  this  and  the  balance,  if  any.  wiil 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  clothing  and  transi>ortation  may 
obtain  help  from  the  counties  in  which  they  i-eside,  as  provided  by  section  IS. 
Laws  of  1893.  The  school  opens  about  the  middle  of  September  and  continue> 
thirty -six  school  weeks.  There  is  no  vacation  during  Christmas  week.  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  New  Year  and  Washington's  Birthday  are  holidays,  and  the 
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children  are  made  as  happy  as  possible  by  special  entertainments  at  those 
times.  Parents  are  strongly  urged  not  to  take  the  children  home  during  the 
school  year,  as  it  causes  a  loss  of  time  for  the  entire  class. 

METHODS. 

The  deaf  of  the  world  are  taught  by  the  following  methods,  viz :  The  French 
or  manual ;  the  German  or  oral ;  the  Aural  and  the  American,  or  combined. 
The  latter  is  used  in  this  and  in  most  successful  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  is  the  combination  of  all  that  is  good  in  all  known  methods. 
In  this  school  the  particular  method  used  with  any  pupil  is  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  that  pupil.  It  is  the  object  of  the  management  to  educate  the 
deaf  of  the  state,  and  nothing  is  barred  that  will  make  the  task  easier  or  the 
deaf  happier.  Experience  proves  that  while  it  is  possible  to  teach  speech  to  all 
deaf  of  sound  minds,  it  is  practicable  with  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  and  it 
is  not  the  most  satisfactory  with  all  of  the  seventy.  It  is  our  aim  to  fit  the 
method  to  the  child  and  not  make  the  child  conform  to  any  pet  method  or 
scheme. 

In  the  manual  method  instruction  is  igven  by  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
writing  and  the  sign  language. 

In  the  oral  method  instruction  is  given  in  and  by  speech.  Pupils  become 
quite  expert  in  what  is  known  as  lip-reading  or  understanding  the  sjwken 
word  by  watching  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The  method  of  teaching  speech  to 
the  deaf  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  human  vocal  organs  are  similar  to  mu- 
Kical  instruments  such  as  the  organ,  cornet  or  other  wind  instrument.  If  the 
proper  key  is  touched  the  right  note  will  be  produced.  If  the  lips,  tongue,  etc., 
are  in  the  proper  position  the  correct  sound  is  always  given.  A  visit  to  the 
school  will  make  this  quite  plain. 

The  Aural  method  is  used  with  partially  deaf  children,  who  can  be  made  to 
hear  by  artificial  aids. 

OUR  SCHOOL  COUBE. 

Our  school  course  covers  a  period  of  eleven  years,  but  a  child  is  not  obliged 
lo  finish  it  in  that  time,  neither  is  he  compelled  to  spend  that  much  time  in 
school.  Our  course  includes  the  branches  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Pupils,  however,  will  be  fitted  to  enter  college  whenever  their  proficiency  justi- 
fies it. 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  course  we  give  our  pupils  instruction  in  some 
handicraft  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  after  leaving  school. 
The  deaf  are  heavily  handicapped  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  it  is  our  effort 
to  give  each  one  a  start  by  teaching  the  rudiments  of  some  trade  that  will 
make  him  independent  from  the  day  he  graduates.  The  boys  are  now  taught 
woodwork  and  printing  with  a  class  in  Sloyd  for  the  younger  ones.  The  girls 
receive  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  sowing,  dressmaking,  knitting  and  croch- 
<*tting.  While  all  are  taught  some  of  the  branches  of  lighter  housework.  We 
hope  to  add  to  the  industrial  course  in  the  near  future.  The  making  and  re- 
pair of  shoes  and  harness  are  trades  at  which  the  deaf  of  other  states  ar*- 
quite  successful  and  which  require  very  little  outlay  to  introduce. 

OENERL  INFORMATION. 

This  is  a  school  and  as  such  is  a  part  of  the  great  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  poorhouse,  hospital  or  reformatory.  Those 
who  cannot  learn  will  not  be  admitted.  Those  who  have  learned  all  that  we 
'nn  teach  are  expected  to  leave  and  support  themselves.  Those  who  are  too 
weak  to  attend  school  must  remain  at  home.  Those  who  are  incorrigible  will 
not  be  whipped  but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  and  corrui)t  others ; 
they  will  be  sent  home. 
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In  wet  weather  our  pupils  are  given  regular  exercise  in  the  gymnaaium,  un- 
der a  competent  instructor. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome,  but  we  cannot  furnish  meals  or  lod^ng  to  any 
except  the  parents  or  guardians  of  our  pupils  and  to  them  for  no  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours;  and  to  not  more  than  two  at  one  time  over-night. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

WHO  MAT   ENTER  SCHOOL. 

Section  1.  All  deaf-mutes  of  proper  age,  residents  of  the  state,  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  a  free  education  in  the  said  school  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Section  2.  Any  deaf-mute  resident  of  this  state  desiring  admission  to  the 
school  shall  make  written  application  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county  where 
he  or  she  resides  in  person,  or,  if  a  minor,  by  his  or  her  parents,  guardian,  or 
next  friend,  showing  that  he  or  she  is  a  resident  of  such  county  and  a  deaf- 
mute.  Such  judge,  if  he  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  in  such  application, 
shall  make  his  certificate  to  that  effect  and  transmit  such  application  and  cer> 
tificate  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  his 
office,  and  issue  his  certificate  to  such  applicant,  who  shall  thereupon  be  enti- 
tled to  admission  to  said  school  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  herein- 
before specified;  provided  further,  that  all  expenses  occurring  in  the  case  ot 
indigent  deaf-mutes,  residents  of  this  state,  shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  of 
which  such  indigent  deaf-mutes  are  residents,  and  which  expenses,  indudinir  the 
cost  of  transportation  both  going  and  coming,  shall  be  borne  by  the  said 
counties. 

DUTIES   OF   COITNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   AND    SCHOOL   CLERKS. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  all. school  districts  in  th^ 
State  of  Oregon  to  report  to  the  school  superintendents  of  their  re8i>eetiire 
counties  the  names  of  all  deaf,  mute,  or  blind  youth  residing  within  their  dis- 
tricts who  are  within  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  school  superintendent  to  make 
a  full  and  specific  report  of  such  youth  to  the  county  commissioners  of  his 
county  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  said  commissioners  held  after  the  first 
Monday  of  April  in  each  year.  He  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  transmit  a 
duplicate  copy  of  said  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  and  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

Section  5.  The  county  superintendent  shall,  by  the  fourth  Monday  of  July 
of  each  year,  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  name,  ag»*, 
and  postoffice  address  of  every  deaf-mute,  and  blind  pei-son  in  his  county  b<^ 
twejan  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  deaf  or  blind  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  unable  to  acquire  an  education  in  the  common  schools. 

COBIPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Section  6.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  this  state  having  con- 
trol or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  l>etween  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  of  which  at  least  eight 
weeks  of  school  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  bodily  or  mental  condition 
of  su<'h  child  or  children  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  or  their 
attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required,  or  unless 
such  child  or  children  ai-e  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at  home  in  such 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  or  have  already  acquired 
the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools;  pravidedy  in 
case  a  public  school  shall  not  be  taught  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks,  or  any 
part  thereof,  during  the  year,  within  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road 
of  the  residence  of  any  person  within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall  not 


be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  provided,  further,  that  whereas  the 
state  has  provided  an  institution  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  resident  deaf- 
mute  children  of  lawful  school  age,  every  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having 
control  of  any  child  or  children  afl9icted  with  deafness,  shall  be  required,  under 
the  penalties  hereinbefore  specified,  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  said  in- 
stitution for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  (6)  months  of  each  year  between  the 
ages  of  eight  (8)  and  sixteen  (16)  years,  unless  such  child  or  children  be 
taught  in  a  private  school,  at  home,  or  in  a  similar  institution  in  another 
state,  in  such  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
of  said  institution,  or  unless  such  child  or  children  be  excused  by  the  authorities 
on  account  of  his,  her,  or  their  physical  or  mental  disability;  provided,  that 
such  child  or  children  shall  be  required  to  attend  said  institution,  as  herein- 
before provided,  not  less  than  six  (6)  months  of  each  year  for  five  (5)  years, 
or  until  he,  she,  or  they,  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  lawful  school  age. 

Section  7.  There  being  no  law  compelling  and  requiring  that  deaf-mutes  at- 
tend the  deaf-mute  school,  and  it  being  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  state  that  these  unfortunate  children  should  be  properly  educated,  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor.    (Approved,  February,  1901.) 

Section  8.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  or  charge 
of  any  child  or  children  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25  for  the  first  offense, 
nor  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  of- 
fense, besides  the  cost  of  the  prosecution. 

Section  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  and  clerk  of  each  school  dis- 
trict to  make  diligent  effort  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced  in  their  respective 
districts. 

Section  10.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
circuit  court  in  all  prosecutions  under  this  act. 

For  information  regarding  deaf  children,  address, 

THOS.  P.  CLARKE, 
Superintendent,  Salem,  Ore. 
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OREGON  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SALEM,  ORBOON. 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

T.   T.  GEER Governor 

F.  I.    DUNBAR Secretary    of   State 

J.   H.   ACKERMAN Superintendent  of  PubUc   Instruction 

G.  W.    JONES Superintendent 

GENERAL   INFORMATION. 

PURPOSE  AND  AIM. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a  school  of  learning  established  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  blind  youth  of  the  stat<*. 
It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  home  or  an  asylum  for  blind  people,  nor  a  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  strictly  educational  in  its 
interests.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  facilities  to  the  blind 
for  obtaining  an  education  equal  to  those  furnished  seeing  children  in  the  best 
public  schools.  Also,  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  minic 
and  such  instruction  in  industrial  pursuits  as  will  aid  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  useful  citizens. 

LOCATION. 

The  institution  is  located  at  Salem,  where  it  has  been  provided  by  the  s^en- 
erosity  of  the  state  with  beautiful  grounds,  convenient  buildings,  and  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  more 
beautiful,  convenient  or  healthful  site  than  the  grounds  on  which  the  school 
is  situated.  It  is  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  churches,  lecture  halls,  and 
the  business  part  of  the  capital  city,  yet  it  is  isolated  from  it  by  a  stream,  thus 
affording  pupils  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  city  life  with  the  quiet  of  -i 
country  home. 

UTERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  literary  department  affords  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  two  years  of  the  high  school  course.  The  work  required  of 
pupils,  with  tests  for  their  promotion  and  graduation,  may  be  found  in  tht* 
courae  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools  of  Oregon. 

MUSICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  musical  department  is  well  supplied  with  instruments,  sheet  music  and 
books  on  the  subject.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano,  organ,  guitar,  violin, 
cornet,  and  other  instruments.  All  the  pupils  are  taught  to  sing,  and  tbosi* 
who  display  especial  talent  are  given  individual  training  in  vocal  music. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  development  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
believed  that  systematic  training  of  the  hand,  combined  with  gymnastics,  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  literary  work.  That  manual  training  will  re- 
sult in  giving  the  pupils  a  more  peifect  command  of  their  bodily  powers  and 
will  thereby  greatly  incrPHse  their  ability  to  l)ecome  self-supporting  and  inde> 
pendent.  , 


A  good  gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up  with  modem  apparatus,  and  a  syste- 
matic course  of  exercises  is  given  throughout  the  school  term,  which  is  designed 
to  develop  the  muscles,  promote  health  and  vigor,  and  give  ease  and  indepen- 
dence in  bodily  moyements. 

l%e  Sloyd  system  of  manual  training  has  been  introduced  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  competent  teacher.  A  great  number  of  models  and  tools  are  use<l 
in  the  practice  of  this  system,  and  its  exercises  develop  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  skill  of  the  hand,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  freedom  in  movement — matters 
of  prime  importance  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO. 

Piano  tuning  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  employments  in  which  the  blind 
may  successfully  engage,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  a  tuning  department  ban 
been  established  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  skillful  teacher.  A 
number  of  the  boys  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  work. 

All  pupils  are  taught  hammock  and  net  making,  and  the  girls  are  given 
instruction  in  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  both  by  hand  and  machine,  and  iu 
the  ordinary  household  duties.  Manual  work  of  this  kind  not  only  better 
fits  pupils  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  the  training  of  the  hand  is  a  panacea 
for  the  despondency  and  sadness  that  so  often  fills  the  lives  of  blind  children. 
The  condition  of  the  blind  is  made  doubly  severe  when  they  are  compelled  to 
pass  their  lives  in  idleness  without  anything  to  which  they  may  devote  their 
attention. 

IJBBABT. 

The  school  library  contains  over  500  volumes  of  embossed  books  in  the  various 
systems  now  in  use  in  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  books  are  in  the  New  York  point  system,  but  two  volumes  in  American 
Braille  have  recently  been  added  and  pupils  are  now  taught  both  systems. 
This  gives  them  command  of  a  wide  range  of  literature. 

ENBOLLMENT. 

During  the  past  year  thirty-two  pupils  were  enrolled  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  thirty  for  the  year.     The  enrollment  for  the  biennial  term  of 

1901-1902  up  to  October,  1902,  has  been   This  is  the  largest  in  the 

history  of  the  school,  and more  than  in  any  previous  biennial  term. 

CONDITION    OF   ADMISSION. 

The  school  is  supported  by  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
advantages  it  offers  are  free  to  all  the  blind  youths  of  the  state  and  those 
whose  sight  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  obtain  an  education  in  the  public 
school.  The  only  expense  parents  are  required  to  bear  is  in  supplying  their 
children  with  comfortable  clothing  in  such  quantities  as  to  admit  of  the  neces- 
sary change  for  washing  and  mending,  and  to  defray  traveling  expenses  to  and 
from  the  school.  If  the  parents,  relatives  or  friends  of  a  child  are  not  able 
to  provide  these  necessary  expenditures,  the  county  courts  are  required  by 
law  to  render  such  assistance. 

All  pupils  board  and  have  their  home  at  the  institution  during  the  school 
term.     Board,  furnished  rooms,  and  medical  attendance  are  free. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are : 

1.  Insufficient  vision  to  attend  the  public  schools. 

2.  Ability  to  receive  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  training. 

3.  Willingness  to  conform  to  necessary  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Good  moral  character. 


SPECIAL  KEPOET  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUPEKINTENDENTS. 


CLACKAMAS  COUNTY. 

J.  C.  ZINTER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  annual  institute,  held  in  Oregon  City  during  the  first  week  of  September, 
was  in  every  respect  a  success.  While  the  academical  needs  of  teachers  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  yet  a  three-days'  session  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  very 
much  in  this  direction.  Hence  the  chief  aim  of  the  institute  must  be  inspira- 
tion and  the  raising  of  teachers'  ideals.  This  we  tried  to  do  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  noticeable  throughout  the  year. 

LOCAL   INSTITUTES. 

Generous  attendance  and  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  seven  local 
meetings  held  in  various  centers  of  influence  during  the  year  indicate  a  healthy 
state  of  public  school  sentiment  and  a  growing  Interest  in  the  local  school. 
The  average  attendance  was  about  one  hundred. 

CONVENTION   OF   SCHOOL   OFFICERS. 

One  school  officers'  convention  was  held,  which  was  addressed  by  the  state 
superintendent.  Thirty-six  districts  were  represented.  The  aim  was  to  bring 
about  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  school  officers,  a  more  general  co- 
operation of  school  officers  and  the  superintendent  and  teachers. 

SCHOOL    HOUSES    AND    OBOUNDS. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  provide  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
school  conditions.  Besides  the  four  school  houses  that  were  built  during  the 
year,  five  more  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  number  of  other  districts  have 
made  greater  or  less  improvements,  cleared  and  fenced  the  grounds,  replaced 
rude  home-made  furniture  by  modern  desks,  and  have  been  liberal  with  paint 
and  brush. 

teachers'  librabt. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  had  no  professional  training.  Small  salary  and 
short  terms — and  long-established  habit — are  prohibitive,  in  many  cases,  of 
better  preparation  in  college  or  normal  school. 

As  an  aid  to  such  teachers  a  beginning  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
of  teachers'  professional  library.  Its  hundred  volumes  have  been  well  pat- 
ronized. 

SCHOOL    libraries. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  local  conditions  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  to  benefits 
of  the  recently  enacted  library  law.  But  numerous  entertainments  have  been 
given,  by  means  of  which  nine  hundred  and  nine  volumes,  or  about  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  have  been  added  to  the  school  libraries.  Besides  this,  various 
school  apparatus,  flags  and  pictures  have  been  purchased  by  this  means. 

DISTRICT    TAX. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  help  out  the  public  school  funds,  which 
amount  to  less  than  .^5.00  per  capita,  by  a  special  district  tax.  This  is  some- 
times defeated  in  districts  where  the  controlling  elements  are  not  directly  in- 
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terested  in  the  local  school.  Yet  forty  districts  succeeded  in  levying  this  tax. 
and  a  number  of  others  did  so  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  and  the  resalts 
of  which  are  not  included  in  this  report.  The  average  for  the  county  is  more 
than  2.5  mills,  as  against  1.8  mills  of  last  year.  Or  an  average  of  7.7  mills 
for  the  districts  reporting,  as  against  6  mills  last  year. 

THE   GOUBSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  steadily  improving  the  quality  of  the  school-room 
work.  Seventy-two  eighth-grade  diplomas  were  issued  and  all  the  grades  are 
feeling  the  stimulus  of  this  final  examination. 

SUOOESTED    LEGISLATION. 

The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  a  person  residing  in  the  district,  but 
owning  property  in  the  county,  would  be  a  legal  voter. 

The  salary  of  the  clerk  might  be  paid  from  a  special  tax,  and  the  amount 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  district.  In  the  case  of  some  districts,  the  authorised 
salary  is  too  small  to  attract  persons  suitable  to  fill  so  important  an  office. 

Since  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  has  been  changed  from  March  to  JTnne. 
a  special  district  tax  can  now  be  voted  at  this  meeting.  For  the  convenients^^ 
of  the  county  clerk  the  law  should  authorize  districts  to  report  this  special 
levy  by  the  first  of  January,  when  all  other  taxes  are  reported,  instead  of 
February  1. 

In  section  162,  for  the  word  "April'*  substitute  "August"  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

THE    COUNTY    SUPEBINTENDENT'S    WOBK 

Would  be  much  facilitated  by  a  more  prompt  report  on  the  part  of  the 
district  clerks,  of  the  scUition  of  teachers  and  the  time  of  beginning  school. 
Clackamas  county  is  so  largo,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  visit  ail  the 
schools  once  a  year,  unless  this  work  of  visiting  can  be  done  systems ticall>. 
reaching  all  the  schools  in  session  along  a  given  route,  so  as  to  avoid  going 
over  the  ground  a  second  time. 


CLATSOP  COUNTY. 

H.  B.  LYMAN,  Superixuendent. 

In  accordance  with  your  request  that  a  general  report  be  included  touching 
upon  topics  of  interest  in  the  school  work  in  the  several  counties  of  this  state, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

COUNTY    INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  has  become  a  well-recognised  public 
event,  the  people  of  city  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  county  showing  a  deep 
interest,  and  the  city  press  invariably  giving  large  space  to  the  seesions  and 
lectures.  It  was  the  general  verdict  of  teachers  and  the  public,  as  expressed 
privately  and  in  the  papers,  that  the  institute  of  1902,  held  in  May,  was 
even  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  any  preceding.  Rev.  W.  R.  Lord 
was  secured  as  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  the  Birds  of  Oregon,  addressing  the 
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leac^bers  and  also  the  public :  Superintendent  R.  F.  Robinson,  of  Multnomah 
(onnty.  was  secured  as  lecturer  on  the  subject  of  Number  and  Reading  Work, 
and  kindred  lines;  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  this  state 
devoted  his  entire  time  during  the  three  da3'8  to  instruction  of  the  most  prac- 
tical character  along  the  lines  of  the  course  of  study,  and  addressed  the  public 
at  an  evening  session.  It  was  a  common  remark  that  this  institute  was  or- 
ganized along  state  lines,  and  would  have  credited  a  state  teachers'  conven- 
tion. These  impressions  were  made  in  large  part  by  the  work  of  the  state 
superintendent;  amid  so  much  that  was  excellent. 

TEACHERS'    REPOBTS. 

With  few  exceptions  the  reports  of  the  teachers  have  been  made  out  cor- 
rectly and  forwarded  promptly.  Some  little  misunderstanding  has  arisen 
whether  the  report  was  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  term,  whenever  a  teacher 
closed  the  school ;  or  only  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  intention  of  the  state 
superintendent  that  the  report  should  be  made  out  at  both  times  seems  now 
to  be  pretty  well  understood.  Personally  I  should  find  it  very  convenient  in 
keeping  account  of  the  grade  work  if  the  teacher's  report  included  also  some 
form  showing  the  attainments  of  each  pupil,  with  classification.  In  order  to 
know  this  I  am  attempting  to  take  these  statistics  as  I  make  ray  school  visits. 

teachers'  examinations. 

The  constant  effort  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  this  county  is  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  state  board  in  requiring  full  and  intelligent  answers  to 
the  questions  prepared  in  order  to  gain  a  license  to  teach.  Formal,  or  tech- 
nical knowledge,  is  not  insisted  upon  so  much  as  good  general  information  and 
an  evident  ability  to  manage  and  instruct  a  school.  It  has  been  the  constant 
object  to  have  the  professional  element  represented  in  these  examinations,  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  Astoria  city  superintendent  serving  upon  the 
board.  The  effect  of  our  examinations  has  been  to  induce  almost  all  the 
young  persons  in  the  county  contemplating  teaching  to  take  special  training 
at  some  higher  institution,  preferably,  perhaps,  at  the  State  Normal  School : 
though  all  the  higher  institutions  have  had  pupils  from  this  county.  Clatsop 
(t>unty,  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  has  supplied  herself  with  capable  and  enthus- 
iastic teachers,  and  our  schools  may  be  numbered  among  the  most  efficient  in 
the  state.  It  is  remembered,  however,  that  we  do  not  command  ideal  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  best  of  our  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  educate  theni- 
Helves  while  teaching.  We  have  not  tried  to  exclude  such  fix)m  the  teacher's 
profession;  but  it  has  been  found  that  professional  training  alone  commands 
the  most  desirable  places. 

schoolhouses. 

The  achoolhouse  is  almost  invariably  considered  by  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts as  the  best  criterion  of  public  spirit.  The  residents  of  a  district  usually 
desire  that  the  schoolhouse  be  as  good  as,  if  not  somewhat  better,  than  their 
own  private  houses.  The  dilapidated,  unpainted,  desolate  old-fashioned  commou 
schoolhouse,  reminding  one  of  a  shed,  of  pen.  for  domestic  animals,  is  all 
but  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Clatsop  county.  Four  new  schoolhouses  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  year:  besides  a  large  two-story  building  now  in  course 
of  construction  to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  school  room  in  Astoria.  Al- 
most without  exception  the  school  buildings  are  neatly  painted,  well  furnished 
with  patent  seats  and  desks,  and  in  a  large  proportion  are  supplied  with  school 
hell  and  organ.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  so  far  as  what  might  be  called 
"physical  condition,"  or  equipment,  is  concerne<l,  the  people  of  this  county,  tax- 
ing themselves,  are  making  better  sc'hools  than  if  supplied  by  government 
aid. 

13 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  upon  the  schools  show  a  gratifying  improvemenr. 
Tardiness,  truancy,  and  irregularity,  which  formerly  made  school  work  an-l 
progress  next  to  imiiossible  in  many  districts,  are  reaching  a  vanishing  point. 
This  is  due,  as  I  believe,  to  the  higher  and  stronger  motives  enlisted  by  the 
teacher  in  school  work.  It  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  day's  session  to  pro- 
vide something  entertaining,  and  the  interest  excited  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  school.  In  this  county  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parents  are 
persons  of  Scandinavian  or  Finnish  birth ;  and  these  as  well  as  English  anU 
German  element  are  very  desirous  that  their  children  acquire  a  good  training 
in  the  language  and  customs  of  this  country.  They  insist  with  old  country 
exactness  ui)on  a  strict  attendance  of  their  children.  There  is  one  class  of 
pupils,  or  persons  of  school  age,  whose  attendance  is  not  secured  to  the  extent 
desired:  that  is  the  boys  from  twelve  or  fourteen  to  twenty,  or  over.  It  is 
believed  that  a  larger  employment  of  well  equipped  men  teachers,  of  high 
character,  is  really  demanded  in  finishing  out  the  education  of  young  men  in 
the  common  schools.  This  would  involve  increased  expense,  but  so  far  as 
my  understanding  of  the  people  of  this  county  goes,  not  cheapness,  but  excel- 
lence, is  the  general  desire.  The  high  character  and  infinitely  improved  work 
done  l)y  the  trained  women  teachers  of  the  day  is  gladly  acknowledged:  but 
school  work  cannot  best  be  done  when  fhe  proper  pronoun  applicable  to 
"teacher,"  is  either  exclusively  masculine  or  feminine. 

ABBOB    DAT 

Has  been  generally  observed,  usually  by  exercises,  and  sometimes  by  tr«» 
planting.  Autumn,  not  spring,  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  trees  berp. 
Bird  day  has  been  found  quite  as  interesting  as  Arbor  day ;  and  some  of  th<^ 
teachers  set  aside  a  special  time  for  planting  flower  seeds. 

PEBMANANCY  OF  TEACHEBS*   WOBK. 

No  new  features  on  this  important  subject  have  developed  in  this  county. 
Not  until  the  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  teaching  receives  about  an  average 
compensation  with  the  lawyer,  physician,  or  merchant,  or  accountant,  will  the 
men  desired  in  the  teachers'  profession  continue  in  it.  Indeed,  several  ex- 
amples during  the  past  year  of  very  efficient  principals  discontinuing  their 
schools  for  more  remunerative  employments,  illustrate  the  general  fact  that 
the  teacher's  profession  is  not  a  permanent  one.  Discrimination  is  also  made 
in  this  county  against  married  women  as  teachers.  Economically  this  is  justi- 
fiable, as  the  single  woman,  much  more  the  man  who  supports  a  family,  can- 
not compete  with  the  woman  who  is  not  required  to  teach  for  a  livelihood. 
This,  ordinarily,  makes  the  teachers'  profession  but  a  passing  phase  of  a  woman's 
life;  so  far  as  entered  upon.  During  the  year  past  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  this  melancholy  tendency  in  school  work  has  been  noted 
in  this  community. 

TEACHERS'    QUALIFICATIONS. 

A  pfTceptible  advance  has  been  made  in  both  character  and  attainments  of 
teacheis.  This  has  been  required  by  public  opinion.  The  public  school 
teacher  is  here  held  in  very  high  esteem ;  members  of  the  best  families  con- 
sider touching  an  honorable  occupation,  and  the  teachers  are  among  the  leaders 
of  the  lK*st  society.  Daughtera  of  the  wealthy  men  of  this  county  often  prefer 
a  normal  training,  with  teaching  as  their  outlook,  to  the  lighter  occupations 
often  sought  by  pei-sons  of  the  same  class. 

LIBRARIES. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  are  now  supplied  with  more  or  less  in  the  w^ay  of  a 
library.     The  books  have  usually  been  selected  with  care,  and  are  of  a  high 
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<*ias8.  The  school  children  prove  to  l)e  interested  readers,  and  the  objection 
That  books  if  placed  in  their  reach  would  soon  be  lost  and  torn  to  pieces,  has 
not  proved  valid.  For  special  reasons  the  school  library  law  is  not  likely  to  be 
available  in  this  county ;  but  funds  have  been  raised  with  little  difficulty  by 
^^•ntertainments  or  contributions,  and  seem  to  be  enjoyed  even  more  for  this 
ix'ason.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  superintendent,  as  he  has  been 
the  recipient  of  sample  books  from  publishing  houses  to  bestow  them,  where 
suitable,  upon  the  schools,  as  a  beginning  for  other  volumes. 

LOCAL    INSTITUTES. 

This  feature  of  our  work  has  been  most  neglected  of  any,  and  where  at- 
tempted has  pix>ven  not  very  satisfactory.  The  demand  of  all  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  county  institute :  the  impossibility  of  arranging  a  program  of 
interest  without  at  least  paying  expenses  of  lecturers,  singers,  etc.,  and  the 
dispiriting  results  when  one  tries  to  get  an  audience  and  arouse  an  interest 
Himply  with  the  local  force,  have  made  such  work  in  this  county  seem  hardly 
worth  keeping  up.  Educational  meetings  have  been  held  with  good  results, 
hut  in  order  to  gain  a  hearing  some  new  features  must  be  added  from  year 
TO  year.  A  fund  for  local  institutes,  and  general  attendance  of  teachers,  are 
requisites  of  success.  A  more  hopeful  line  of  work,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  some 
provision  for  teachers'  meetings,  of  a  given  section,  with  an  evening  session, 
with  lecture,  recitals,  and  perhaps  illustrated  entertainment  features.  The 
onus  would  in  this  arrangement  be  with  the  teachers,  without  whose  hearty 
<x>-operation  all  institute  work  is  barren. 

CLERKS*    REPORTS. 

Without  exception  the  reports  of  the  school  clerks  have  been  made  out  in 
good  faith ;  but  varying  in  form  according  to  the  abilities  and  business  ex- 
pt'rience  of  the  clerks  concerned.  The  business  man  uses  the  same  care  in 
this  work  as  in  his  own.  A  lady,  outside  of  the  business  man,  usually  takes 
more  pains  than  an  untrained  man.  The  farmer  or  mechanic  who  keeps  no 
books  in  his  own  business,  but  holds  accounts  "in  bib  head,"  is  likely  to 
employ  the  same  methods  in  care  of  school  funds:  but  is  perfectly  willing 
to  be  corrected  if  shown  the  figures  as  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
While  not  all  school  expenditures  are  always  made  most  wisely,  I  think  it 
entirely  true  that  every  dollar  appropriated  for  school  use  in  this  county  is 
applied  to  a  legitimate  school  pun^ose,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
ability  of  the  i>eop1e  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  and  to  serve  faithfully  the 
higher  community  interests. 

TEACHERS'  REGISTER. 

These  are  usually  found  to  be  correctly  kept,  and  so  far  as  appears  are 
wpII  liked  by  the  teachers. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

Better  results  are  obtained  by  use  of  the  coure  of  study  than  without. 
Heal  objections  may  be  found  to  a  prescribed  course  in  the  common  schools. 
but  the  difficulties  without  such  a  provision  are  more  and  greater.  Individu- 
ality and  spontaneity  and  originality  have  been  the  characteristics  of  our 
institutions,  but  the  iK)int  where  these  great  elements  of  our  peoi)le  must  yield 
to  effective  organization  has  been  reached.  It  is  not  that  these  old  American 
sentiments  must  be  eradicated  and  submission  and  uniformity  take  their 
place;  but  co-ordination  of  mind  with  mind,  and  labor  with  labor,  and  the 
>l>irit  of  fraternity  and  civic  energy  niust  ]>e  added.  A  course  of  study  is  but 
f>ne  expression  of  the  change  now  going  on  in  the  scutimoiits  of  the  j)eopln :  ami 
Hlucation  cannot  prepare  the  children  for  life  as  it  is  without  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  successive  years  and  of  successive  teachers.  Where  the  coui-se 
of  study   fails   it   is   in   case  of   immature  or   ill   prepared   teachers,   who   are 
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anxious  to  pass  the  children  over  the  prescribed  gi*ound  but  are  npt  able  to 
judge  whether  this  is  well  learned ;  or  else  in  case  of  teachers  not  in  sympatfay 
with  the  course,  or  who  have  ideas  from  other  states,  or,  as  sometimes  happens. 
feel  disposed  to  discredit  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  and  begin  at  once  a  course 
of  review.  The  careful  supervision  of  the  superintendent  is  calculated  ta 
diminish  these  evils;  yet  the  root  of  the  matter  is  a  corps  of  teachers  thor- 
oughly  trained  in  the  course  of  study,  who  believe  in  it,  know  how  to  apply  it, 
and  are  capable  of  judging  the  actual  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

COUNTY    superintendent's    WOBK. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  county  superintendent  is  to  take  the  place  of 
either  the  school  board,  or  clerk,  or  f^acher.  It  is  an  eminently  wise  pro- 
vision that  there  is  a  board  of  three  or  five  in  the  school  districts.  These  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  ^'bosses,*'  or  masters,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented, or  as  knowing  better  than  the  teacher  how  to  conduct  a  school.  On 
the  other  hand  they  usually  represent  correctly  the  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  teacher  must  work.  Their  ideas  on  the  technique  oC 
teaching,  and  how  to  obtain  results,  vary  all  the  way  from  crude  ignorance 
to  well  matured  opinions;  but  in  no  case  within  my  observation  has  a  school 
board  failed  to  recognize  good  results.  In  but  one  or  two  instances  has  a 
truly  good  teacher  been  unappreciated:  and  in  no  instance  has  a  genuinely 
poor,  or  bad,  teacher,  however  much  his  assumption,  gone  long  undetected. 
School  boards  are  perhaps  imposed  upon  more  than  any  one  way  by  agents 
selling  inferior  school  supplies  at  exorbitant  prices;  but  for  one  I  should  not 
favor  diminishing  the  number  or  power  of  the  school  boards.  I  should  be 
very  slow  to  claim  that  even  though  the  superintendent  had  the  appointment 
of  all  the  teachers  and  purchased  all  the  supplies,  and  built  all  the  sdioo] 
houses,  or  even  levied  all  the  school  taxes,  that  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained. In  some  instances  there  would  be,  but  as  a  rule  the  results  would  be 
inferior,  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  evils  connected  with  large  centralisa- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  I  therefore  conceive  the  superin* 
tendent's  work  as  subordinate,  and  rather  as  an  agent,  or  servant,  making 
himself  useful  along  the  present  prescribed  lines;  furnishing  information, 
keeping  exact  records,  bringing  the  best  motives  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and 
the  public,  and  to  come  in  touch  with  all  the  schools  and  all  the  pupils.  He 
is  to  hold  up  the  best  ideals  in  morals  and  inform  the  growing  boys  and  girls 
where  they  may  obtain  the  training  that  will  enable  them  to  realiie  their  own 
hopes  and  occupy  the  energies  of  their  adult  life.  It  would  be  doubtful  whether 
he  is  the  one  even  under  the  best  conditions,  to  organize  and  classify  the 
schools.  This  belongs  to  the  teacher.  The  force  at  his  back  is  public  opinion, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  see  is  kept  intelligent  along  educational  lines. 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  room,  and  the  entertainment;  as  well  as 
closing  exeix'ises  of  schools,  and  school  visitation,  with  institute  worlc  are 
some  of  the  means  at  his  command  to  carry  along  such  work. 

DISTBICT    TAX. 

A  district  tax  is  necessary  for  all  the  larger  schools  of  this  county.  It  seems^ 
to  be  the  fact  that  as  schools  increase  in  numbers  cost  of  teaching  decreases^ 
but  other  expenses,  as  janitor,  superintendence,  etc.,  increases.  Sufficient 
taxes  are  cheerfully  voted  year  by  year;  not  without  some  grumbling,  but 
with  good  grace  even  by  large  taxpayers.  It  is  recognized  that  large  accumu- 
lations of  property  are  impossible  in  ignorant  or  lawless  communities;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  trained  laborers  and  clerks  without  a  trained 
body  of  young  persons  to  draw  upon.  The  schools  are  the  greatest  support  of 
industry  and  the  institution  property.  Where  the  taxpayer  is  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  follow  this  reasoning  through  the  mechanic,  who  creates  the 
wealth  of  the  property  holder,  influences  public  sentiment  sufficiently  to  cor- 
rect the  narrower  idea. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  by  corporal  punishment  seems  to  Im*  gradually  di8api)eariug,  yf»t 
tannot  yet  be  entirely  eliminated.  Xo  conspicuous  cases  of  lack  of  disci- 
Ijline  have  oi-curred :  and  the  rule  is  that  a  hai-sh  disciplinarian  is  soon  super- 
s«Hled  by  those  that  know  how  to  attain  the  same  results  by  moral  suasion. 
When  education  is  understood  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  express 
proi>erly  and  altruistically  their  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  the  school  room  be- 
comes the  place  where  the  pupils  are  busy  capturing  new  ideas,  gaining  new 
sentiments,  and  disi'overing  how  they  can  express  in  language,  or  in  pictures, 
or  in  some  piece  of  manual  work,  their  subjective  development,  the  crude 
system  of  discipline  by  repression  will  be  ended.  Appropos  of  the  above  a 
teacher  in  this  county  during  the  past 'year  found  one  boy  who  would  neither 
study  nor  behave  himself  until  a  copy  of  Lord's  Birds  of  Oregon  was  ob- 
tained, and  read  to  the  class.  Hei*e  the  troublesome  and  dull  boy  was  per- 
fectly at  home.  He  knew  about  birds,  and  from  that  point  his  interest  in 
s<>hool  began. 

FAILURES   IX   TEACHING. 

There  is  one  class  of  teachers  who  are  always  failures.  To  this  belong 
the  tramp  men  teachers,  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  They  are  worse  for 
a  school  than  the  ignorant  boy  or  girl  teacher,  beginning  without  proper 
equipment.  This  county  has  from  time  to  time  been  afflicted  with  such.  The 
past  year,  however,  has  offered  but  one  case  of  the  kind,  and  that  but  for  a  few 
wtreks.  There  are  one  or  two  other  instances  of  teachers  resigning  after  be- 
ginning a  difficult  school. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  Astoria  high  school  has  been  well  attended,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
<»f  having  given  elementary  training  to  a  large  part  of  our  own  teachers ;  and 
these  among  the  most  efficient.  It  is  also  rated  as  of  the  same  class  as  the 
htst  in  the  state.  The  peri)etual  obje<'tion  to  the  high  schol  is  also  heard  here, 
that  if  young  persons  wish  a  higher  education,  let  them  pay  for  it :  and  that 
the  community  cannot  afford  to  educate  the  few  who  wish  anything  ad- 
vanced as  the  high  school.  The  community,  however,  believe  that  in  any  well- 
ordend  society  it  is  just  as  ne<essary  to  educate  leaders  and  a  selected  few 
to  carry  on  the  si>ecial  lines  of  work  as  the  common  man,  or  laborer.  The 
»-ommunity  must  have  the  services  of  si)ecialists :  if  it  does  not  provide  by 
hijjh  schools  and  universities  for  them,  it  beconus  dependent  upon  other  and 
l)etter  provided  communities.  The  subject  of  a  county  high  school,  as  pro- 
vided by  a  late  law.  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.   , 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Changes  in  the  school  law  are  not  to  be  urged  except  on  necessity.  The 
ilistricts  of  this  county  are  already  in  a  chronic  state  of  misunderstanding 
as  to  who  constitutes  a  voter  at  a  s<'hool  meeting,  and  at  what  times  the  ap- 
portionments of  school  funds  may  be  expected.  However.  I  deem  it  a  matter 
of  importance  that  apportionments  be  graduated  in  some  measure  according 
to  attendance — a  system  that  seems  to  work  well  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  also  think  it  important  that  in  view  of  the  approaching  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  tour,  a  set  of  small  books,  giving 
some  of  the  original  accounts  of  explorers  and  settlers,  be  properly  edited  and 
placed  in  the  schools ;  either  wholly  at  state  expense,  or  as  an  item  to  be 
4-harged  to  the  equipment  fund  of  the  schools  themselves.  This  celebration, 
for  promotion  of  which  the  state  will  undoubtedly  make  large  appropriations, 
>ind  that  very  properly,  will  not  reach  its  best  results  unless  it  is  also  made 
the  occasion  of  teaching  our  highly  interesting  and  valuable  history,  and  in- 
<*ulcating  broad  ideas  of  patriotism,   in  connection  with   the  material  display. 
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The  vital  point,  in  such  effort,  is  at  the  educational  system,  thus  offering  in- 
struction to  piipils,  teachers,  parents  and  school  patrons  alike. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

These  have  been  so  liberally  mingled  with  the  above  as  to  require  no  re- 
capitulation here. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

I.  H.  COPELAND Superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL    OUTLOOK. 

The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  bright.  Unusual  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  school  work,  both  by  teachers  and  patrons,  during  the  past 
two  years. 

DISTRICT    TAX. 

During  this  period  mote  than  twice  as  much  money  was  raised  by  special 
tax  for  school  purposes  as  during  the  two  yeai*s  immediately  preceding.  This 
money  was  judiciously  laid  out  in  new  school  houses,  repairing  old  ones. 
beautifying  school  grounds,  purchasing  apparatus  and  school  libraries,  and 
materially  lengthening  school  terms. 

TEACHERS    AND    INSTITUTES. 

Teachers  have  been  unusually  wideawake  and  active.  The  annual  insti- 
tutes have  been  attended  by  practically  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  county. 
Our  instructors  were  able  men  and  many  helpful  suggestions  fell  on  good 
ground  and  brought  forth  fruit. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS  AND  REGISTERS. 

Teachei's'  reports  have  bene  promptly  and,  in  most  cases,  correctly  made. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  carefully  examine  the  register  in  every  school  visited. 
Few  teachei-s  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  register,  and  it  is  un- 
common to  find  one  with  material  errors  or  that  is  not  neatly  kept. 

■  COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

I  attribute  most  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  tbis 
county  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  course  of  study.  Teachers  find  it  a  great 
help  and  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  it  has  proven  an  incentive  to  pupils 
to  remain  in  school  to  complete  the  course. 

NEEDED   SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Our  present  school  laws  are  very  satisfactory  and  but  few  changes  are 
needed.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  have  a  compulsory  education  law 
with  a  severe  penalty  for  its  non  observance.  Children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen  years  should  be  required  to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  twenty  weeks  each  year,  unless  excused  by  reason  of  their  having  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  work. 

We  need  a  law  allowing  districts  to  consolidate  and  use  public  money  to 
transport  children  to  and  from  school. 

The  success  of  the  school  work  in  any  county  depends  largely  upon  the 
ability  and  fitness  of  the  county  superintendent  for  the  work.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  superintendent  know  as  much  of  teaching  as  the  best  teachers  under 


him,  and,  in  addition,  he  should  possess  rare  tact  and  judicial  and  executive 
ability. 

We  need  a  law  requiring  each  aspirant  to  that  office  (in  addition  to  holding 
at  least  a  state  certificate)  to  pass  a  special  examination  to  show  his  fitness  for 
the  work.  A  county  superintendent  should  be  restrained  by  law  from  en- 
gaging in  teaching  or  any  other  work  during  his  term  of  office,  but  should  be 
required  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  under  him. 


COOS  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  BUNCH Superintendent. 

The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  was  never  more  promising.  A  steady 
and   seemingly   i)ermanent   advancement   is   being   maintained. 

This  applies  to  all  phases  of  educational  interests  from  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory corps  of  teachers  to  an  intelligent  awakening  of  the  school  patrons,  re- 
sulting in  better  and  more  conveniently  equipped  school  houses  and  in  an 
increase  and  more  regular  attendance  in  school. 

FINANCIAL    SYSTEM. 

Experience  proves  that  the  prosperity  of  a  school  system  is  as  much  af- 
fected by  its  financial  management  as  are  governments.  The  former  plan  of 
keeping  the  five  mill  levy  for  school  pui-poses  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  county,  thus  subjecting  it  to  delay  and  loss  through  de- 
linquency and  failure  to  collect,   is  entirely  discorded  in  this  county. 

The  truly  American  principle  of  making  the  welfare  of  our  public  schools 
the  first  consideration  prompted  our  county  court  to  place  subject  to  the  ap- 
ix)intment  of  the  county  superintendent  on  the  second  Monday  in  April  of 
each  year  the  entire  five  mill   levy  in  cash. 

This  gives  us  but  two  apportionments  a  year — one  of  the  county  and  one 
of  the  state  funds — and  in  these  two  apportionments  every  dollar  designed 
for  school  purposes  from  a  public  source  is  made  available.  Under  this  sys- 
tem all  uncertainty  is  removed.  Our  average  length  of  school  term  has 
grown  from  four  months  to  neraly  six  months.  These  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  county  warrants  for  teachers'  salary  selling  at  discount.  In 
fact,  these  warrants  are  not  for  sale  but  are  promptly  paid  by  the  district 
crlerks  on  presentation.  I  attribute  much  of  our  educational  enthusiasm  and 
material  growth  to  this  healthy  condition  of  our  school  finances. 

INSTITUTE    WORK. 

The  annual  teachers'  institutes  for  several  years  have  been  all  that  could 
l>e  desii-ed.  Under  the  instruction  of  such  educators  as  State  Superintendent 
Ackerman,  Professor  D.  A.  Grout,  Superintendent  Robinson,  Presidents  Arcutt 
and  Ressler,  the  teachei-s  have  manifested  unusual  intei-est  in  this  phase  of  the 
work  and  the  assistance  and  inspiration  received  is  having  a  very  noticeable 
effect  on  the  schools  of  the  county. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  local  institute  work  to  existing 
conditions.  As  but  few  teachers  can  meet  at  any  one  point  to  take  part  in 
these  gatherings,  we  arange  our  program  more  to  enlist  the  attendance  and  co- 
operation of  the  patrons  and  district  officers.  The  results,  I  think,  favor  a 
continuation  of  this  plan. 

SUGGESTED    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    SCHOOL    LAWS. 

While  our  school  laws  are  in  advance  of  any  previously  in  force  in  this 
state,  yet  some  material  improvements  can  be  made. 
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(a)  Tlie  compulsory  educational  law  should  either  be  made  effective  or  be 
repealed. 

(b)  AH  enactments  should  be  so  worded  as  to  leave  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
meaning  intended.  In  section  19  subdivision  7  (a)  in  the  matter  of  en- 
donsing  a  first  grade  certificate  issued  in  another  countj'  the  court  ruled  that 
may  is  equivalent  to  shall  in  that  case.  In  section  48  subdivision  11,  an 
identical  expression  occura.  If  may  in  these  and  other  sections  really  mean 
shall  (a  use  of  language  difficult  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  understand)  then 
shall  should  be  substituted. 

(c)  The  district  boundary  board  should  not  be  a  mere  figurehead  in  the 
matter  of  granting  petitions  for  the  dividing  of  districts  or  changing  the 
boundaries  thereof.  Many  of  these  proposed  changes  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  district  and  the  petitions  were  signed  as  many  other  petitions  are 
signed  merely  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  courage  to  say  no.  If  the 
district  boundary  board  was  given  some  option  in  granting  petitions  many 
unnecessary  changes  could  be  prevented. 

(d)  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  bill  for  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  pecuniary  encouragements  should 
me  given  such  consolidation.  The  granting  the  enlarged  district  the  $riO 
spec'ial  apportionment  pi*eviou8ly  received  by  all  the  former  districts  com- 
I)osing  the  new  or  consolidated  one  would  l>e  quite  an  inducement  to  this 
desirable  reform. 


CURRY  COUNTY. 

W.  8.  GUERIN -Superintendent. 

If  the  time  of  beginning  the  termn  of  school  in  the  several  districts  wen* 
uniform,  it  might  be  practicable,  although  we  c»ould  at  no  time  depend  upon 
an  attendance  of  more  than  four  to  five  teachera. 

SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

In  many  districts  the  attendance  is  not  what  it  ought  to  l>e,  but  many 
reasons  can  be  assigned  for  it,  viz :  Ix>ng  distances  that  children  must  travel ; 
inclemency  of  the  weather :  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  etc. 

There  are  several  districts  in  this  county  in  which  the  enrollment  and 
average  atendance  are  so  small  that  it  hardly  justifies  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  three-months'  term,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  so  few  are  the  diivct  re(*ipients  of  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom.  However,  I  hope  that  the  next  school  year  will  show 
an  increased  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  several  districts.  It  is  a  matter 
that  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  all,  and  esi)e<'ially  the  children,  and  when* 
it  is  possible  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  even  an  elementary  training  it  is  wrong. 
radically  wrong,  to  deny  them  those  privileges  and  advantages  which  at  best 
must  be  limited. 

To  some  it  may  prove  the  turning  point  of  life,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  parents  will  awaken  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  statutes,  and  do  all  they  can  to  ad- 
vance the  l)est  interests  of  their  children. 

SCnOOL    VISITATION. 

I  always  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  schools,  but  as  there  has  been  no  uni- 
form time  for  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  school  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  visit  each  school  in  the  county,  without  necessitating  from  two  to  thn?e 
trips  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  county. 


teachers'  reports. 

While  a  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  teachers'  report  by  eliminat- 
ing a  great  deal  of  superfluous  matter,  yet  I  believe  they  ought  to  specify  the 
exact  amount  of  money  paid  the  teacher  either  in  cash  or  warrants,  so  as  to 
show  a  comparison  with  clerks*  reports. 

ANNUAL    INSTITLTES. 

The  annual  institute  of  Curry  county  has  been  held  regularly  during  the 
month  of  August  for  the  past  eight  years  covering  the  period  of  my  incum- 
l>ency. 

The  attendance  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  have  been  highly  encouraging. 

At  no  time  has  the  number  of  teachers  in  this  county  exceeded  sixteen,  and, 
when  we  note  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  attended  were  com- 
pelled to  travel  over  fifty  miles,  and  some  of  them  over  rough  mountain  trails, 
they  certainly  desen^ed  the  highest  commendation. 

The  evening  sessions  were  invariably  attended  by  large  gatherings,  which 
indicated  the  interest  that  was  awakened,  and  which  served  to  add  a  new 
impetus,  and  an  increased  inspiration  to  our  educational  movement. 

LOCAL    INSTITUTES. 

In  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  law 
regulating  the  holding  of  local  institutes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  districts, 
as  a  rule,  are  widely  separated  and  the  number  of  teachers  so  few,  that  I  have 
found  it  impracticable. 

teachers'  permits. 

In  regard  to  the  issuance  of  permits,  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  an  appli- 
cant has  passed  before  a  board  of  competent  examiners,  and  has  received 
either  a  second  or  third  grade,  that  out  of  courtesy  to  said  board,  such  ap- 
plicant should  be  accorded  a  permit  in  any  county  without  examination,  be- 
cause there  is  "prima  facie"  evidence  that  said  certificate  was  issued  by  men 
representing  ability,  integrity,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

educational  outlook. 

While  our  schools  may  not  be  in  as  thriving  and  prosperous  a  condition 
as  those  in  more  highly  favored  sections,  yet  our  teachers  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  responsibilities,  that  devolve  upon  them,  so  far  as  the  performance 
of  their  duties  is  concerned,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 


GILLIAM  COUNTY. 

W.  R.  NEAL —HUPERINTENDENT. 

It  has,  owing  to  the  law  allowing  teachers  to  attend  institutes  outside  the 
county  in  which  they  are  to  teach,  been  impossible  to  secure  anything  like 
a  good  attendance  at  our  county  institutes.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  compel  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes  in  the  county  in 
which  they  are  to  teach,  otherwise  the  attendance  at  such  institutes  is  so 
small  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  up  that  enthusiasm  in  school  matters  that 
is  so  essential  to  good  school  work. 

My  official  visits  have  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  a  want  of  interest  in 
the  matter  of  good  schoolhouses  throughout  the  county.     I  would  therefore  rec- 
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ommctid  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended  that  the  county  court  be  eiu- 
powcrtd  upon  proper  rocommcindations  of  the  county  school  superintendent 
to  levy  a  tax  on  any  school  district  in  their  county  to  provide  suitable  and 
comfortable  school  buildings  whenever  the  people  of  such  districts  fail  or 
neglwt  to  provide  such  buildings. 

I  wish  to  offer  an  earnest  protest  against  the  way  some  of  the  teachen* 
who  hold  state  papers  do.  Many  of  them  come  into  this  county,  secure  schooln. 
teach  them,  and  leave  the  county  without  making  proper  reports  to  the  super- 
intendent, or  without  having  their  diplomas  registered  as  the  law  directs.  In 
some  cases,  the  only  way  I  can  get  reports  of  their  schools  is  to  have  tiie 
directoiTs  make  them,  and  then  they  are  necessarily  imperfect.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  advise  our  normal  schools,  but  I  will  say  that  I  think 
that  if  they  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  Oregon  school  law  iu 
their  instruction,  that  it  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
that  the  county  superintendents  have  to  deal  with. 

At  the  June  election  the  people  of  the  county  decided  by  a  decisive  vote 
in  favor  of  a  county  high  school.  The  county  court,  at  its  July  term,  located 
same  at  Condon.  The  school  will  be  conducted  in  Condones  large  new  school- 
house,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  thought  that  probablj  the 
high  school  will  not  be  in  working  order  much  under  one  year. 

During  the  year  just  closed  less  than  one  half  of  the  teachers  who  taught 
in  the  county,  failed  to  present  their  institute  certificates,  thereby  causing 
the  districts  in  which  they  taught,  to  lose  money  that  justly  belonged  to 
rhem.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  force  teachers 
to  comply  with  the  law  or  quite  the  profession.  Whenever  a  teacher  has 
failed,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  his  county  institute,  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  again,  without  being 
re-examined,  though  he  may  hold  a  life  diploma  or  any  other  state  paper. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

H.  C.  MACK -.SUPKRIKTKNDENT. 

COUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

The  county  institute,  which  was  held  at  Canyon  City  in  September,  was 
well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  all  expressed  themselves  as 
being  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  instruction  which  they  receivd  from 
President  Beattie,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Weston,  and  from  the  ex- 
cellent evening  lectures  of  Doctor  Beardsley,  of  Kentucky,  who  were  the 
only  instructors  present.  Such  meetings  cannot  help  creating  enthusiasm 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  all  others  present. 

LOCAL   INSTITUTES. 

On  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  teachers  from  one  another,  and  the 
uncomfortable  means  of  travel  in  this  mountainous  country  being  so  ex- 
l)ensive,  only  one  local  institute  was  held  last  year.  This  institute,  which 
was  hold  at  Prairie  City,  was  well  attended,  considering  the  conditon  of  the 
weather,  which  was  very,  stormy. 

8CHOOLHOU8E8. 

More  pride  is  being  taken  in  the  appearance  of  the  schoolhouses  and  preui- 
iKcs  than  in  the  past,  but  many  sites  are  unfavorable,  being  situated  in  places 
where  water  cannot  be  obtained  with  which  to  water,  shade  trees,  and  plants 
which  add  so  much  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  school. 


John  Day  district  No.  3  has  built  a  magnificent  high  school  building,  at  a 
c-ost  of  $4(M)0,  and  Prairie  City  district  Xo.  4  has  a  beautiful  building  under 
course  of  construction,  which  will  cost  when  completed  an  equal  amount. 

teachers'  reports. 

The  teachers*  reports  in  general  are  full  and  complete.  However,  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  them  by  the  school  boards. 

If  a  teacher  reports  poor  water,  poor  fuel,  or  that  the  school  is  without  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  the  board  may  notice  the  fact  but  no  effort  is  made 
to  relieve  the  difficulty  until  the  teacher  and  county  superintendent  have  ex- 
hausted all  means  of  pei*suasion  in  their  power.  The  reports  show  a  marked 
inci-ease  in  attendance  over  last  year.  The  report  for  the  year  closing  March 
4,  1901,  shows  an  enrollment  of  1()8<)  pupils,  while  the  report  for  the  year 
closing  June  10,  19()2,  shows  an  enrollment  of  1317  pupils,  an  increase  of 
237  pupils.  The  1901  report  shows  547  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  years  not  attending  any  school,  while  this  year's  report  has  only  450. 

teachers'  qualifications. 

Grant  County  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  work.  Of  the  fifty  teachers 
employed  during  the  year,  twenty  hold  state  certificates  and  diplomas,  and 
thirteen  hold  first-grade  county  certificates. 

failures  in  teaching. 

Where  teachers  fail  in  teaching,  it  is  not  on  account  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  text  book,  but  for  a  lack  of  adaptability  for  the  work.  Unless  a  man  or 
a  woman  has  some  natural  ability  as  a  teacher,  he  or  she  had  better  follow 
some  other  vocation. 

libraries. 

The  schools  in  Grant  county-  are  very  much  in  need  of  libraries.  Only  a 
very  few  have  library  books  at  all.  We  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
a  tax  for  library  purposes. 

clerks'  reports. 

Many  of  the  school  clerks  in  the  county  are  experienced  bookkeei)ers  or  men 
of  business  and  their  reports  are  correspondingly  accurate  and  complete. 

teachers'  registers. 

The  teachers'  registers  are  a  vast  improvement  over  imything  we  have  ever 
had  in  thft  Oregon  schools  and  the  teachers  should  keep  full  and  complete  records. 
With  only  a  few  exceptions  the  registers  are  very  accurately  and  neatly  kept. 


HARNEY  COUNTY. 

J.  C.  BARTLETT SrPERINTENDKNT. 

county   SI'PERINTENDENTS'   W^ORK. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  county  superintendent  shall  have  general  super- 
vision over  the  schools  of  the  county ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  visits  that  he  may  make  to  each  school ;  also,  the  time  spent 
during  each  visit.  The  supervision  of  schools  properly  costs  much  money  and 
labor.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe  that  this  number  cannot 
exceed  one  visit  to  each  school  during  the  school  year  in  a  county  like  this, 
containing  an  area  of  10,594  square  miles  as  long  as  the  county  superintendent 
is  compelled  to  exist  upon  the  small  annual  salary  of  ^500. 


f 
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It  is  evident  that  the  rural  schools  would  be  materially  improved  if  the  county 
superintendent  could  devote  all  of  his  time  to  school  supervision  and  the  dntii's 
of  his  office,  and  not  be  compelled  to  teach  or  engage  in  some  other  occuimtion 
in  order  to  bear  his  expenses. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

Our  last  county  institute  was  held  at  Bums,  September  23,  24  and  25,  1901. 
The  attendance  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  county,  every  teacher,  without 
an  exception,  being  present. 

The  only  agency  as  yet  provided  in  this  county,  for  reaching  the  number 
i-equired  to  teach  and  manage  our  schools  is  the  teachers'  institute.  Local 
institute  work  has  received  but  little  attention  up  to  the  present,  as  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  same,  in  our  sparsely  settled  territory,  has  not  yet  been  folly 
demonstrated. 

The  annual  teachers'  institute  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  this  county.  It  is  a  most  valnable 
factor  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Its  chief  benefits  are  not 
merely,  that  it  gives  the  teacher  better  methods  and  broadens  the  mental  horixon, 
but  that  it  gives  higher  ideals  and  greater  inspiration  for  the  noblest  work  a 
person  may  engage  in — ^that  of  leading  out  and  developing  the  child's  mind, 
giving  him  high  aims  and  noble  purposes. 

Another  institute  season  is  almost  upon  us.  For  several  months  I  have  been 
making  arrangements  for  this  annual  event,  corresponding  with  instructors 
and  lecturers,  relative  to  their  availability  and  terms,  and  considering  other 
details  of  plans  for  the  annual  convocation  of  the  teachers  of  this  county. 

teachers'  bepobts. 

Most  of  the  teachers  make  out  their  reports  intelligently  and  correctly  and 
forward  them  to  this  office  with  commendable  promptness. 

The  new  report  blank,  which  conforms  with  the  new  register,  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  one;  also  the  teacher  reporting  at  the  same  time  as 
the  district  clerk,  enables  the  county  superintendent  to  make  his  annual  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  more  complete. 

CLERKS'   reports. 

A  competent  person  should  be  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk :  some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  getting  complete  reports  from  the  district  clerks  of  this 
county.  Many  of  them  take  a  great  deal  of  interest,  relative  to  the  finances 
and  enrollment,  while  all  other  dat£^  is  very  incomplete,  making  it  very  hard 
for  the  county  superintendent  to  make  a  correct  report  concerning  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  his  county  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  many  instances  1 
am  compelled  to  return  reports  for  correction. 

PERMANENCY  OF   TEACHERS'   WORK. 

Most  of  our  teachers  are  in  the  work  permanently.  School  boards  have  t»egun 
to  realize  their  great  mistake — ^that  of  changing  teachers  every  year — ^which  has 
been  the  chief  hindrance  to  regularity  and  uniformity  of  work. 

TEACHERS'    QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  qualifications  of  most  of  our  teachers  in  this  county  are  satisfactoo'- 
Directors  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  teacher  holding  a  third  grade  certificate 
with  a  general  average  above  85  per  cent  is  often  more  successful  in  a  little 
country  school  than  an  older  teacher  holding  a  state  certificate  or  a  state 
diploma. 


SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

Many  of  the  districts  of  the  county  have  school  libraries  of  some  kind. 
Most  of  them  are  small.  I  have  encouraged  the  purchase  of  libraries  by  the 
schools  and  have  been  somewhat  successful. 

TEACHERS*   REGISTERS. 

While  the  new  register  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  one,  I  find  that 
many  of  the  teachers  are  failing  to  make  complete  records,  especially  classifica- 
tion records.  The  county  superintendent  who  realizes  the  importance  of  having 
teachers  make  complete  and  accurate  reports  of  the  years'  work,  will  save 
teachers  and  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  worry — hence  no  time  will  be 
wasted  in  classifying  and  grading  the  school. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  used  by  most  of  the  teachers  and  the  results 
of  such  adoption  are  most  gratifying.  The  teachers  are  anxiously  waiting  and 
inquiring  about  the  revised  Course  of  Study.  The  teachera  as  well  as  myself 
are  greatly  interested  in  it.  We  grow  more  so  each  day,  and  are  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  condition  of  the  rural  school  today  is  largely  one  of  neglect ; 
that  is,  the  county  superintendent  has  neglected  to  take  the  lead  for  a  reform 
that  will  make  permanent  the  work  of  classifying  and  grading.  The  trouble 
with  the  rural  school  today  is  that  it  is  not  on  a  permanent  foundation.  What 
is  needed  in  our  rural  schools  more  than  anything  else  is  unity  of  action  and 
more  systematic  work.  I  have  found  that  where  teachers  are  capable  of  grading^ 
and  classifying  rural  schools,  the  Course  of  Study  has  proved  popular.  I 
believe  in  placing  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  hands  of  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
as  I  do  not  know  a  more  effective  way  to  classify  and  unify  the  work. 

DISTRICT   TAX. 

In  every  instance  where  a  district  has  been  short  of  funds  for  the  expense  of 
running  their  school  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing,  etc.,  they  have  voted 
a  tax  to  raise  the  required  amount.  No  call  for  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  our  school  system  in  many  of  our  districts,  has  ever  been  made  that 
has  not  had  the  hearty  support  of  our  taxpayers. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  the  outlook  for  our  future  work  is  bright.  Our 
teachers  are  wide  awake  and  progressive.  We  have  had  no  failures  in  teaching. 
Our  directors  strive  to  engage  the  best  teachers  and  the  school  clerks  are,  also, 
energetic  in  their  work,  and  take  great  care  in  looking  after  the  finances  of 
the  districts. 


JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

LINCOLN  SAVAGE Superintendent. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

County  institutes  have  been  growing  in  interest  and  value  steadily  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  1901,  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  one  was  held  in 
Grants  Pass.  This  was  conducted  pai*tly  on  the  instructor  plan,  while  many 
papera  were  read  by  local  teachers.  The  last  institute,  held  in  Grants  Pass, 
May  14  to  16,  1902,  was  conducted  wholly  on  the  instructor  plan,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  a  greater  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  taken 
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than  in  any  institute  we  have  yet  held.  An  a  confirmation  of  the  good  'work 
done,  and  the  high  appreciation  of  the  efforts  put  forth,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  complimenting  the  county  superintendent  upon  the  maimer 
of  conducting  the  institute  and  asking  that  institutes  in  the  future  be  held  on 
the  same  plan. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

During  the  past  two  years  local  institutes  have  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  In  every  instance  much  good  was  derived  from  them.  Teachers 
seem  freer  to  express  themselves  than  at  larger  gatherings.  I  consider  the 
local  institute  a  source  of  great  stimuli  for  teachers,  and  an  excellent  means 
of  getting  heartier  co-operation  of  teachers,  school  boards,  and  scholars. 

TEACHERS'  REPORTS. 

Teachers*  reports,  heretofore,  in  general  have  been  very  unsatisfactory ;  now 
that  each  teacher  is  required  to  make  out  a  report  for  the  whole  year  to  Che 
time  of  the  closing  of  her  school,  and  as  the  teachers  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  making  their  reports,  much  more  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained. 

CLERKS*  REPORTS. 

Clerks'  reports  are  the  source  of  much  of  the  county  superintendents'  work 
and  worry  in  making  his  annual  report  to  the  state  superintendent  In  1901 
twenty  out  of  forty-four  district  clerks*  reports  were  sent  back  for  correction. 
In  1902  but  four  were  erroneous  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  sent  back,  while 
many  others  contained  errors  and  omissions  more  or  less  serious.  In  1901 
the  mistakes  in  clerks*  reports  were  principally  made  in  the  financial  part, 
while  in  1902  most  of  the  trouble  was  found  in  determining  the  number  of 
scholars  marked  R  and  the  number  marked  E  on  the  teachers*  register,  showing 
plainly  that  many  school  clerks  do  not  know  how  and  where  to  find  the  teachers' 
report  in  the  register. 

I  heartily  favor  and  advocate  the  principle  for  districts  to  select  their  most 
competent  persons  for  clerks  and  retain  them  in  that  capacity  as  long  as  tfa«y 
serve  to  the  best  interest  of  their  districts. 

teachers'  REGISTl^S. 

The  teachers*  register  we  have  now  needs  no  further  comment  on  it  than 
that  it  is  complete  and  thoroughly  practical,  and  every  teacher  possessed  with 
even  a  small  degree  of  accuracy  can  keep  a  very  creditable  record  of  the  school 
in  which  she  is  teaching.  The  only  thing  that  the  register  might  contain  to 
more  fully  comply  with  the  school  law  in  the  way  of  teachers  reporting  program 
of  classes,  showing  amount  of  work  passed  over  by  the  different  classes,  etc.. 
is  a  few  detachable  report  blanks  for  that  purpose. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Ten  school  districts  in  the  county  now  have  modem,  up-to-date  school  houses, 
all  of  which  are  seated  and  furnished  with  the  best  of  furniture  and  all  an? 
well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Four  of  these  schoolhouses  were  built  during 
the  past  year.  Twenty-six  districts  have  good,  comfortable  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  quite  well  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the 
requirements  of  their  schools.  The  remaining  eight  districts  have  houses  which 
in  no  manner  should  claim  the  title  of  "schoolhouse."  The  seats  and  other 
furniture  of  these  districts  compare  well  with  the  schoolhouses.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  the  number  of  very  iwor  buildings  and  furniture  is  this  small,  and 
sincerely  trust  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  a  much  less  number  in 
early  future. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


While  school  attendance  in  Josephine  county  is  not  nearly  up  to  what  I 
would  like  to  see,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  it  was  much 
l)etter  than  it  ever  was  before. 

ABBOB  DAT. 

Arbor  day  is  quite  generally  observed  throughout  the  county.  In  most  of 
the  districts  school  exercises  of  a  literary  character  are  held  in  the  buildings, 
after  which  a  general  yard  cleaning  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  grounds  is 
indulged  in.  In  two  or  three  districts  nearly  all  the  people  in  their  respective 
tlistricts  gathered  at  the  school  house  and  cut  down  and  moved  away  numbers 
of  large  trees  and  underbrush  that  encroached  too  closely  on  the  school  premises. 

TEACHEBS'    QULIFICATIONS   AND  PEBMANENCY   OF  WOBK. 

In  this  county  teachers  who  are  best  qualified  and  who  apply  these  qualifica- 
tions ingeniously,  are  most  permanently  employed ;  in  fact,  they  are  sought 
after  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  while  others  are  continually  applying  to  school 
V)oai*ds  and  to  the  superintendent  for  a  school.  Many  inquire  for  some  good, 
easy  school,  with  the  explanation  that  they  are  physically  unable  to  control  a 
large  and  more  difficult  one.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  these  teachers  find 
schools.  I  do  not  want  these  **physically  unable''  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
my  county,  and  I  am  putting  forth  every  effort  to  eliminate  such  from  the  roll. 

DISTBICT  TAX. 

During  the  past  year  a  greater  number  of  school  districts  levied  special  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  having  longer  terms  of  school  and  for  other  purposes  than 
was  ever  known  before.  This  speaks  well  for  an  increased  interest  in  school 
work. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

There  is  but  one  high  school  in  this  county.  It  is  known  as  the  Grants 
Pass  High  School.  Graduates  from  this  school  have  gone  out  as  teachers  to 
various  parts  of  Oregon,  many  have  become  graduates  of  normal  schools,  and 
others  graduates  of  the  university.  Heretofore  this  school  has  been  maintained 
by  district  special,  assisted  by  the  county  and  state  apportionments,  and  taught 
a  three  year  course.  Now  the  county  high  school  has  been  established  and 
located  in  Grants  Pass,  and  the  Grants  Pass  High  School  has  been  converted 
into  the  CJounty  High  School.  A  full  four-year  course  will  be  taught,  and 
Josephine  county  looks  forward  to  a  school  equal  to  any  high  school  in  the  state. 


KLAMATH  COUNTY. 

C.  R.  DeLAP Superintendent. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK — ANNUAL  INSTITUTES — ^TEACHEBS'   BEPOBTS. 

We  have  held  our  annual  institutes  for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  have 
always  had  good  attendance,  with  few  exceptions.  Our  teachers  have  mani- 
fested an  interest  in  the  work  and  I  think  we  have  as  good  institutes  here  as 
are  held  in  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

Our  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Ackerman,  has  been  in  attendance  at  two  of 
these  meetings  and  has  inspired  our  teachers  with  new  zeal  for  their  work. 

Our  teachers  have  always  complied  with  the  law  as  to  reports,  without 
which  it  would  be  very  diflScult  to  make  out  our  report  from  this  office  to  the 
state  superintendent,  as  the  clerks*  reports  are  often  very  inaccurate ;  although 
we  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  with  respect  to  clerks*  reports  in  the 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 

We  have  a  number  of  very  good  sc'hool houses  in  this  county,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  have  some  which  are  unfit  to  keep  pigs  in,  to  say  nothing  of  children 
who  are  trying  to  gain  knowledge  and  prepare  themselves  for  citizenship. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Our  attendance  is  generally  good,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  sparsely 
settled  communities,  some  living  ten  miles  or  more  fi*om  a  schoolhouse. 

UBBABIES. 

Under  this  head  there  has  been  quite  an  improvement ;  several  of  our  schools 
now  have  fair  libraries,  consisting  of  books  of  reference,  standard  literature, 
and  supplementary  reading,  and  under  the  present  law  all  districts  may  baild 
up  libraries,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  school  children. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

Under  this  head  I  wish  to  say  that  there  has  never  before  been  done  any- 
thing which  is  of  so  much  value  to  our  public  schools  as  the  present  Course  of 
Study.  It  not  only  is  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  mapping  out  the  work  of  the 
school  and  systematizing  the  work,  but  it  enables  all  the  schools  of  the  state 
to  work  in  harmony  and  encourages  the  pupils  to  work  for  something  to  be 
gained  at  the  end  of  the  course;  thus  inspiring  them  to  gi*eater  efforts.  We 
cannot  overestimate  its  value,  in  an  educational  way,  to  the  youth  of  Oregon. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

We  have  begun  in  a  small  way  the  building  up  of  a  high  school  in  this 
county,  having  voted  to  establish  a  county  high  school  at  our  last  election, 
carrying  the  election  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  high  school  board  met,  organized  and  decided  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

We  conferred  with  the  school  board  of  directors  of  Klamath  Falls,  at  which 
place  the  school  had  been  located,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  said  board 
to  teach  the  high  school  pupils  of  this  county,  for  the  sum  of  $50  per  month 
for  nine  months,  beginning  in  September.  By  this  means  we  secured  a  room 
all  furnished  and  warmed,  and  a  teacher;  in  fact,  all  that  will  be  required 
this  year. 

In  some  other  parts  of  our  county  the  people  have  voted  to  have  the  high 
school  branches  taught  in  connection  with  the  district  school. 

I  think  Klamath  Falls  will  aid  the  county  high  school  board  in  securini^  a 
site  and  in  the  erection  of  a  building  next  year. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

J.  Q.  WILLIT8 — -SUPKBINTENDKNT. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Our  county  institutes  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  teachers  of  this 
county  for  several  reasons. 

We  live  at  so  great  distance  from  educational  centers  that  few  of  our 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  leading  educators  of  the  state. 
When  we  have  such  an  opportunity  it  is  appreciated  and  our  teachers  make 
the  most  of  it.    When  a  new  truth  is  presented  we  are  glad  to  accept  it.  and 


if  an  old  truth  is  presented  in  a  new  dress  it  is  all  the  more  acceptable,  coming 
from  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  times. 

When  an  enthusiastic  leader  comes  among  us  he  gives  us  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  stirs  our  ambition  so  that  we  go  back  to  our  schoolrooms  with  renewed 
zeal  and  courage. 

Could  the  county  institutes  be  made  to  include  a  week  instead  of  three  days 
an  advantage  would  be  gained  in  the  far-away  counties. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

I  am  anxious  that  some  scheme  shall  be  devised  whereby  a  better  attendance 
may  be  had  in  our  country  schools.  For  the  past  year  the  attendance  has  been 
but  little  moi-e  than  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

This  is  evidently  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pupils;  not  only  to  those  who 
are  away  from  school,  but  also  to  those  who  are  classed  with  them,  for  when 
the  absent  onc^  return,  those  who  have  attended  regrularly  are  compelled  to 
slow  down  for  a  time  to  give  the  others  an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  ThiR 
causes  delay  in  the  entire  work. 

TEACHEBS*    QUALIFICATIONS. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  way  to  test  a  teacher's  qualifications  besides  the 
standing  re<*eived  upon  examinations?  Some  of  our  best  teachere  do  not  have 
the  highest  standing,  while  some  who  make  the  highest  grades  upon  examination 
do  the  poorest  work  in  the  school  room. 

Sometimes  I  find  country  boys  and  girls  who  are  doing  better  work  as 
teachers  than  some  who  hold  normal  diplomas ;  yet  he  who  holds  the  diploma 
is  looked  upon  generally  as  much  superior  to  the  other.  This  is  not  just.  I 
have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  for  the 
rountry  boy  or  girl  to  gain  the  additional  qualification  of  a  good  normal  training 
a«  soon  as  possible. 

LIBRABIES. 

A  number  of  our  school  districts  have  been  energetic  in  the  matter  ^f  ^securing 
libraries  for  the  schools.  Teacher  and  pupils  unite  in  giving  entertainments  to 
raise  funds  for  procuring  a  library.  In  this  way  some  districts  have  esta])li8lied 
a  good  start  for  a  library. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Our  local  institutes  have  resulted  in  good.  They  serve  to  keep  school  mat- 
ters prominent,  not  only  among  teachers  but  throughout  the  entire  county. 
They  are  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood  for  sometime,  both  before  and  after  they 
are  held.  The  more  school  matters  are  kept  before  the  public  the  more  interest 
is  manifested!  and  the  more  good  results. 

TEACHERS*   BEGISTERS. 

The  new  register,  if  carefully  kept,  is  of  great  advantage  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Teachei-s  quite  generally  so  consider  it  and  there  ai*e  but  few  who  do 
not  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their  registei-s  in  good  condition  when  they  know 
it  will  be  closely  inspected  by  their  succegsoi*s. 

Every  teacher  may  now  arrange  her  program  for  the  fii*st  morning  with  little 
loss  of  time.  This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  giving  a 
liastj'  oral  examination  of  the  whole  school  before  assigning  lessons  for  the 
day's  work. 

THE   COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  teachers  are  falling  in  with   the  work  of  the  coui*se   very  well.     They 
are.   as  a   rule,   trying   to  conform   to  the  suggestions  contained   in   it,   and   1 
predict  that  it  will   not   be  long  until   they   will   all   wonder   how   we  ever  got 
along  without  it. 
14 
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FAILURES  IX  TEACHING. 

I  attribute  the  failures  in  teaching  that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  teacher  upon  daily 
class  work  before  appearing  before  her  class. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  time  for  apportioning  the  school  funds  seems  to  work  a  hardship  on 
some  of  our  schools,  where  winter  school  is  impractical  on  account  of  inclem- 
ent weather.  In  this  county  our  most  disagreeable  weather  occurs  durinjr 
March,  April,  and  May,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  teach  out  the  fuodsi 
between  the  April  apportionment  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Then  th<» 
funds  remaining  unexpended  are  reapportioned  before  sufficient  time  elapses  to 
allow  it  to  be  used.  This  is  a  serious  question  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 
Our  greatest  apportionment  is  made  in  April  and  until  the  apportionment  is 
made,  the  directors  do  not  know  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  teaching. 
Consequently  they  cannot  contract  for  a  definite  term.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
few  instances,  but  may  not  be  a  general  difficulty.  This  inconvenience  to  a 
few  may  be  altogether  over-balanced  by  the  advantage  to  a  much  greater 
number,  and  so  be  the  best  arrangement  after  all. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

OEORG£  BETHU8 Su^brintendbnt. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS    AND  GROUNDS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  caring  for  school  property  and 
the  improving  of  the  same.  Good  judgment  has  been  foremost  in  the  selection 
of  school  efltes ;  and  the  buildings  erected  are  a  credit  to  the  districts  and  the 
people  who  built  them.  A  great  many  of  the  schools  are  furnished  with  patent 
desks,  chairs,  and  teacher^s  desk,  and  many  of  the  things  necessary  for  the 
school  room.  Generally  speaking,  the  black  boards  are  very  inferior,  and  in 
some  of  the  schools  you  can  hardly  call  the  thing  used  a  black  board ;  we  hope 
for  an  improvement  along  this  line  during  the  present  year.  An  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  clearing  and  improving  of  school  grounds.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  school  building  and  grounds  will  be  made 
the  most  attractive  place  in  the  school  district. 

COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  has  revolutionized  the  public  school  w^ork.  No 
more  excuse  for  miscellaneous  school  teaching.  The  Course  of  Study  is  the 
teacher's  guide  and  by  following  it  closely  the  teacher's  snc(*ess  is  assured. 
School  boards  and  parents  have  fallen  into  line  and  their  co-operation  is  a 
great  factor  in  building  good  schools.  The  Course  of  Study  is  supplanting  ilu' 
rod:  and  I  find,  on  my  visits,  that  the  schools  that  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  carry  out  the  work  as  outlined  by  the  Course  of  Study,  have  no  time 
for  idleness  nor  mischief. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

In  this  county,  the  school  library  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  clerks'  reports 
for  the  past  year  show  but  224  volumes  in  the  schools.  From  what  I  leam 
from  school  boards,  much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  act  of  supplying  tlieir 
8<hoolK  with  the  best  books  obtainable,  and  I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  ^ 
good  libraries  in  the  schools  of  Lincoln  county. 


CHARTS,   ETC. 

In  the  past,  school  boards  have  not  been  as  careful  as  they  should  have  been 
in  the  purchase  of  charts,  mensuration  blocks,  etc.  Charts  have  been  bought. 
i*osting  from  $65  to  $150,  that  were  not  worth  the  room  given  them  in  the 
s<-hool  room.  School  boards  should  consult  teachers  befoi*e  purchasing  maps. 
«^tc.,  and  by  so  doing,  much  money  could  iye  saved  and  only  such  as  were 
actually  necessary  would  be  bought. 

DISTRICT   TAX. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  longer  terms,  and  many  of  the 
districts  are  yearly  voting  a  special  tax  for  this  purpose.  The  state  and  the 
i-ounty  school  funds  will  not  furnish  more  than  enough  money  for  a  term  of 
three  months.  By  raising  money  by  a  special  tax  the  schools  are  lengthening 
the  term  to  from  four  to  eight  months. 

ANNUAL   INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  work  has  been  very  good,  taking  into  account  the  small  institute 
fund  and  the  cost  of  instructors. 


LINN  COUNTY. 

W.  L.  JACKSON -Superintendent. 

The  educational  outlook  in  our  county  in  all  important  respects  is  very 
encouraging.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  energetic  and  progressive.  The 
supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand,  which  gives  ready  employment  to  all  those 
who  are  successful  in  the  work.  In  view  of  present  conditions  the  teachers  and 
progressive  citizens,  alike,  seem  to  realize  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  teaching 
is  actually  a  profession,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other 
vocations. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  annual  institute  for  this  county  was  held  September  4,  5  and  6.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  a  live  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers. 

Three  local  institutes  have  been  held,  in  the  most  central  parts  of  the  county, 
during  the  year.  The  plan  of  these  institutes  have  been  to  have  a  lecture  and 
literary  program  at  the  evening  session,  thus  securing  the  attention  and  co-op- 
ei*ation  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  school  work.  These  meetings  have  proven 
a  source  of  much  profit  and  inspiration  to  all  those  in  attendance. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Many  schoolrooms  have  been  repaired  during  the  year.  Three  new  school- 
houses  have  been  built,  and  three  more  are  now  being  constructed. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Teachers*  examinations,  for  both  county  and  state  papers,  have  been  well 
attended.  The  applicants  as  a  class  have  expressed  tnemsolves  favora!>ly  in 
regard  to  the  list  of  practical  questions  that  has  been  prcsrnted  from  the  state 
department. 

The  plan  of  having  twelve  questions,  instead  of  ten,  to  each  branch,  has  met 
with  universal  approval.  The  applicants  for  eighth  grade  diplomas  have  been 
much  more  successful  the  past  year  than  formerly  :  about  three  hundred  have 
taken  the  examination  during  the  year,  with  a  prospect  of  a  greater  number 
next  year. 
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BEPOBTS. 

The  clerks*  financial  reports  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  correct,  althoa^ 
much  confusion  has  been  exi)erienced  in  the  use  of  the  new  registei-s  and  the 
i-eports  from  some  of  the  teachere.  The  teachers  in  many  cases  have  misunder> 
stood  the  law  regarding  their  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  in  general  use  and,  where  properly  applied,  has 
proven  a  decrided  success.  It  is  a  practical  guide  for  the  teacher  and  a  strong 
incentive  to  the  energetic  pupil.  Eight  schools  in  the  county  are  taking  the 
work  of  the  high  school  course  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent,  there  should  be  a  law  requiring 
all  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  to  pass  the  state  examination  before  being  per- 
mitted to  take  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade,  and  that  a  competent  board  should 
be  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of  such 
applicants.  The  present  law  permits  many  pupils  to  enter  the  high  school  wbo^ 
are  incompetent 

FINANCES. 

Most  of  the  districts  are  in  a  good  financial  condition.  Twenty-seven  diatricta 
have  voted  si)ecial  tax  for  general  purposes.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 
a  cash  balance  of  about  $26,000.. 

•The  law  permitting  the  school  boards  to  use  15  i)er  cent  of  the  funds  for 
incidental  purposes  has  met  with  general  approvaL 

COUNTY  superintendent's  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  many  demands  made  on  a  county  superintendent  in  educa- 
tional work,  it  has  been  the  special  work  of  the  superintendent  to  make  an 
effort  to  place  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  on  a  better  working  basis,  to 
encourage  the  purchase  of  suitable  reading  matter  for  use  in  such  schools,  and 
also  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  parents  in  the  application 
of  the  Course  of  Study.  As  a  result  of  such  an  effort  it  has  been  gratifying 
to  note  that  many  of  the  best  qualified  applicants  for  eight  grade  diplomas  have 
been  from  the  county  schools. 


MALHEUR  COUNTY. 

b.  i^  millkian super1>'tekdknt. 

tue  county  institute 

Is  Malheur's  Mecca ;  toward  which  the  faithful  turn  with  ever-increasing  longing 
and  delight !  Edification,  and  not  mere  entertainment,  is  its  dominant  purpose. 
As  a  clasH.  the  teachers  are  eager  for  improvement,  and  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  (too)  brief  three  days'  session  (the  law*8  mini- 
mum) ;  every  moment  of  which  is  sought  to  l>e  made  useful,  educative,  up- 
lifting. The  county  has  been  fortunate  in  secniring  first-class  instructors,  and 
in  the  presence  and  inspiration  of  the  state  superintendent.  The  teachers  are 
deeply  indebted  to  his  clear,  kindly,  aud  impressive  explanations  of  the  Cour*«* 
of  Study,  sc*hool  law,  and  the  elucidation  of  kindred  subjects. 

THE  teachers'   REPORTS, 

With  few  exceptions,  are  well  and  promptly  made.  The  past  year  shows  decided 
improvement  in  this  line  of  work,  and  a  very  gratifying  improvement  in  the- 
matter  of 
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SCHOOL   ATTET^DANCE. 

Tlie  county  has  tried  the  "Certificate  of  Award"  plan,  with  most  satisfactorj- 
rt*»ults.  Under  it,  the  number  of  pupils  "who  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
<1ui-ing  the  term,"  has  increased  from  thirteen  (in  1898)  to  over  one  hundred 
Un   1901-2). 

LOCAL   INSTITUTES 

Have  never  been  tried  in  this  county :  not  be<'ause  their  value  is  lightly 
<«steemed.  but  because  of  our  "magnificent  distances."  In  round  numbers, 
Malheur  county  covers  a  domain  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Delaware, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Puerto  Rico!  Sage  brush  instead  of  steam- 
boats.    Cow  trails  in  place  of  trolley  cars.     Ponies  in  i)lace  of  Pullmans. 

TEACHEBS'    QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  increasing  demand  for  skilled  work  in  the  county — for  teachers  who  have 
had  special  training — who  love  and  excel  in  their  vocation — is  most  encourag- 
ing. Owing  to  its  former  isolation,  the  county  had  difficulty  in  supplying  its 
schools  with  teachers.  With  the  advent  of  the  O.  S.  L.  Ry.  (which  pins  the 
fringe  of  Malheur's  eastern  border  to  the  skirt  of  Eastern  and  Western  civiliza- 
tion) this  condition  of  affairs  has  passed,  for  all  time.  The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  at  present,  and  district  boards  have  not  been  slow  in  adapting  the 
wants  of  the  schools  to  the  new  conditions.  In  this  connection,  we  take 
occasion  to  say  that  the  present  laws  of  certification  are  a  vast  improvement 
over  former  laws;  but  they  are  unjust  in  ignoring,  or  overlooking,  the  state's 
most  solemn  promise  to  the  teachera,  who,  under  the  operation  of  former  laws 
had  received  state  papers,  and  who,  upon  complying  with  certain  stipulated 
conditions,  were  to  have  received  state  papci-s  of  higher  grade.  This  obligation 
the  state  has  practically  repudiated  in  the  passage  of  our  present  laws  regarding 
<-*^rtification.  The  state  should  amend  the  law  and  its  eri-or,  at  the  same  time, 
and  fulfill  its  implied  promises.  Such  procedure  would  neither  comiiromise  its 
honor,  nor  the  cause  of  education.     "Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum." 

THE   PERMANENCY   OF   TEACHEKS*    WORK 

Is  a  sulij«x-t  to  wliicli  the  county  has  l)rgun  paying  serious  attention.  S<»veral 
of  the  more  imixirtant  schools  are  l>eginning  to  perceive  that  "permanence  pro- 
duces prosperity"  is  true  of  the  school  as  it  is  of  the  individual :  that  ficquent 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  tea<-hing  force  of  the  school  is  a  serious  bar  to 
its  progress  and  efficiency.  Accordingly,  the  custom  of  retaining  teachers  who 
prove  loyal  to  their  vocation,  and  successful  in  their  work,  is  growing.  "The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword" — the  pedagogue  more  potent  than  the  police. 
At  least,  that  is  the  theory  of  the  matter,  and  is  so  commonly  accepted  that  its 
rorrectness  is  never  questioned.  Since  the  schools,  more  than  the  army,  are 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  we  wonder  why  the  schoolteacher  is  not  put  upon 
an  equal  footing  (at  the  least)  with  the  soldier.  He  is  secure  in  his  profession 
(of  war)  during  life,  or  good  behavior.  It  would  seem  that  the  teacher  in  his 
nobler  profession  (of  peace),  after  a  suitable  probationary  period,  should  be 
secured  in  the  tenure  of  his  office.  Ah  !  beloved,  we  have  inadvertently  stumbled 
upon  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  American  system  I  We  have  no  profesnion 
of  teaching,  as  we  have  of  war — more's  the  pity  I  I^et  the  government  recognize 
the  profession,  remunerate  its  services,  honor  its  sacrifices  and  nobilities;  secure 
the  teacher  in  the  tenure  of  his  i>osition :  and  the  evils  of  impermanency  will 
disappear  from  the  schools,  and  a  lamentable  weakness  from  the  American 
system  of  common  school  education ! 

LIBRARIES. 

There  are  few  in  the  county,  and  these  have  been  purcha.sed,  mainly,  with 
the  common  school  funds,  and  not  with  the  library  funds ;  for  which  the  present 
law  makes  quasi-provision.     The  law  ought  to  be  made  mandatory,  instead  of 
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pcrmissory.  In  the  meantime,  pending  wiser  legislation,  the  county  superin- 
tondent  is  doing  what  he  can  to  create  a  sentiment  favoring  the  public  school 
library  as  an  educative  force  in  the  community:  inciting  the  teachers  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  future  libraries,  raising  funds  therefor  by  entertainments,  ptc. 

ABBOB  DAT 

Has  not  been  generally  observed.     Two  reasons  may  be  assigned : 

(1)   The  aridity  of  the  climate,  w^here  irrigation  is  a  8ine  qua  non;   and 
(2  Because  many  schools  have  closed  before  Arbor  Day.    Where  practicable, 

the  day  is  appropriately  and  enthusiastically  observed. 

CLEBK8*   REPORTS, 

Generally,  are  good.  This  results  probably  (in  part)  from  the  common  an  J 
commendable  custom  of  continuing  the  same  clerk  in  office,  year  after  year. 
Many  of  these  have  served  continuously  from  the  organizafion  of  the  district. 
As  a  consequence,  they  learn  the  routine  duties  of  the  office  and  take  a  patriotic- 
pride  in  their  faithful  performance.  Last  year,  and  the  preceding,  a  circular 
letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions  was  sent  out  with  the  blanks  for  bond> 
and  reports.  The  county  press  has  been  very  kind  and  1il)eral  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Malheur — publishing  fully,  freely,  and  cheerfully  all  messages  tc» 
the  school  boards  and  clerks ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  weekly  communications  upon 
school  topics,  and  current  school  news.  A  valuable  ally  in  supervision  i?* 
printers*  ink. 

MEMORIAL   DAY 

Is  patriotically  observed  in  most  of  the  schools.  For  several  years  past,  th<* 
Ontario  schools  have  united  with  the  G.  A.  11.  post  in  celebrating  the  day. 
The  school  officers  of  the  county  and  its  teachers  are  loyal  to  "The  Old  Fiag." 
and  the  memory  of  its  staunch  defenders. 

DISTRICT   TAX. 

There  has  never  been,  in  the  educational  history  of  the  county,  such  a  genei-al 
and  generous  epidemic  of  voluntary  taxation  for  the  supiwrt  of  the  school  as 
at  present.  One  district  levied  a  tax  of  30  mills,  and  six  have  bonded,  for 
building  purposes. 

SCIIOOLHOUSE8. 

But  two  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year;  the  building  revival 
will  not  culminate  till  this  fall.  The  Ontario  school  has  already  put  down 
the  foundation  of  its  new  building  (a  l^tKKK)  annex),  which  will  require  125,0<K> 
brick  to  complete.  It  is  to  be  ready  for  use  the  first  of  Oi-tober.  Vale  has  a 
neat,  substantial,  two-story  stone  building  for  its  school.  Twenty-nine  distri«  is 
have  comfortable  frame  houses,  with  modern  furniture. 

TEACHERS'   REGISTERS, 

In  most  of  the  schools,  have  been  carefully  and  intelligently  kept.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  districts  whose  clerks  have  had  long  terms  of  sen-ice. 
These  know  when  a  register  is  properly  kept,  and  insist  upon  accuracy  and 
fullness.  Through  their  faithful  supervision  of  this  branch  of  work,  the  county 
has  secured,  in  the  majority  of  its  schools,  exact,  reliable,  and  suggestive  records, 
of  its  school  work. 

THE   COURSE  OF   STUDY 

Is  accomplishing,  slowly,  of  course,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  prepared. 
From  its  introduction  to  the  present,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  favor;  patrons. 
pupils,  teachers  and  school  officers,  all  realizing  the  difference  Ijetween  workinjir 
wilh  a  plan,  and  icithout  one.  The  course  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
Oregon's  public  schools. 


l*roperly  speaking,  there  are  none  in  the  countj'.  True,  the  schools  at  Mal- 
heur, Ontario,  and  Ironside  have  been  doing  work  above  the  eighth  gracie  for 
some  time.  At  the  recent  election,  the  Vale  district  voted  to  establish  a  high 
school.  The  organization  of  a  distinct  high  school  department  in  the  Ontario 
schools  is  one  of  the  board's  most  cherished  plans  for  the  ensuing  year.  Jordan 
Valley,  Nyssa,  and  Arcadia  each  contemplate  work  beyond  the  common  school 
curriculum. 

NEEDED   SCHOOL   LEGISLATION. 

Some  points,  on  which  the  legislative  file  might,  with  great  profit,  be  laid, 
have  been  indicated,  incidentally ;  but  there  are  others : 

1.  In  the  interest  of  higher  learning,  the  state  needs  a  law  duly  authorizing 
the  organization  of  union  high  school  districts. 

2.  Section  45,  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters,  should  be  made  clear,  in- 
telligible, and  explicit ;  proviso  third,  especially. 

3.  Section  49,  which  jjermits  an  autocracy  in  a  democratic  district,  should  be 
so  amended  that  such  anomaly  could  not  happen.  In  its  es.sential  features, 
the  law,  in  this  particular,  is  a  flagrant  and  vicious  violation  of  the  principle 
of  "majority  rights."  Let  the  people,  not  a  single  individual,  say  who  shall 
represent  them  on  the  board  of  directors. 

4.  Legislation  that  shall  provide  each  rural  district  with  a  free  school  of  not 
less  than  six  months  each  year.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  state  system  is 
its  notorious  failure  to  provide  for  an  adequate  maintenance  of  its  elementary 
schools.  We  have  no  prejudices  against  the  schools  of  higher  learning,  but 
believe  the  claims  of  the  "poor  man's  colleges'*  paramount.  Laws  directing  a 
diversion  of  state  funds  into  common  school  conduits  would  be  hailed  by  the 
"common  people,"  approved  by  common  justice,  and  redound  to  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

W.  J.  SHIPLEY —Superintendent. 

Our  teachers'  reports  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  teachers  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  law  pertaining  to  reports.  They  report  for  the  time  they 
have  actually  taught  and  not  "for  all  that  portion  of  the  school  year  from  the 
l>eginning  of  such  school  year  to  the  time  of  such  teachers  leaving  the  school." 
The  school  clerks  have  been  unable  to  combine  the  fragmentary  reports  thus 
left :  and  I  have  done  much  unnecessary  work,  without  satisfactory  results,  in 
order  to  make  this  part  of  my  annual  report  complete  and  correct. 

My  clerks'  reports  for  this  school  year  have  been  good,  and  especially  so  in 
the  financial  part.  Together  with  a  statement  to  each  of  the  several  district 
clerks  showing  the  amount  he  reported  on  hand  March  4,  1901,  and  the  amount 
he  received  from  the  state  and  county  funds  for  school  year  1901-1902.  I  sent 
a  sheet  showing  how  a  financial  statement  ought  to  look  when  properly  filled 
out.  These  with  numerous  other  directions  brought  my  clerks'  reports  up  to  a 
fairly  good  standard. 

Schoolhouses  which  have  been  built  here  during  the  year  are  of  a  much 
better  pattern  than  those  constructed  in  the  past.  Patent  seats  have  replaced 
many  wooden  relics  of  barbarism  which  have  been  consigned  to  their  proper 
receptacle — the  stove.  A  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  create  public  senti- 
ment on  these  lines. 

During  the  past  two  school  years.  I  have  been  offering  a  certificate  of  aw^ard 
to  all  pupils  in  country  schools  who  have  been  neither  absent  or  tardy  for  three 
or  more  consecutive  months,  according  as  the  length  of  term  might  Ik*,  and  to 
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children  attending  town  schools  who  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for  tli** 
entire  term  of  school  held  in  their  districts.  This  certificate  is  siicned  by  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  as  it  is  highly  prized  by 
the  children,  has  been  a  help  in  securing  good  attendance. 

Kvery  district  ought  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-supporting.  The  majority 
of  our  districts  depend  for  support  entirely  upon  the  state  and  county  funds. 
They  of  course  have  but  three  or  four  months'  school  during  the  year.  Su(*h 
a  condition  should  not  be  permitted,  but  each  district  should  be  paid  state  and 
crounty  funds  only  on  condition  that  it  levies  a  special  tax,  the  revenue  derired 
from  which  will  equal  a  given  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  state  and  county 
funds  due  it 

The  teaching  profession  is  just  as  much  a  stepping  stone  to  the  legal,  medical, 
and  other'  professions  now  as  it  ever  was.  I  believe  that  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  a  teacher  ought  to  be  such  as  to  shut  out  these  legal,  medical,  and 
other  lights.  The  third-grade  county  certificate  ought  to  be  dropped  from  the 
list  of  certificates,  and  two  years  hence  the  second  grade  county  certificate 
should  go  in  the  same  way.  A  man  should  know  something  before  he  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the  destiny  of  children. 


MULTNOMAH  COUNTY. 

R.  F.  ROBINSON Superintendent. 

LIBRABIE8. 

Our  county  has  taken  up  the  library  movement  in  earnest  and  the  amount 
raised  by  entertainments,  soi-ials,  etc.,  is  generally  supplemented  by  a  donation 
from  the  district  fund.  We  have  in  this  way  made  real  progress.  A  fraction 
over  one-twentieth  of  one  mill  tax  would  enable  us  to  put  the  library  law  into 
force  in  this  county.     Many  of  our  citizens  favor  such  movement. 

We  are  putting  in,  so  far  as  practicable,  working  libraries,  with  much  supple- 
mental reading  matter  and  small  reference  works  suited  to  help  the  child 
directly  in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson.  Our  teachers  are  practically  a  unit 
in  discouraging  the  purchase  from  agents  of  the  "ready  made*'  libraries — too 
often  made  to  sell  cheap  rather  than  advance  the  children's  real  interests — and 
are  selecting  instead,  the  books  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  children's  use. 

I 

SUPEBINTENDEirr'S  WORK. 

In  mentioning  the  county  superintendent's  work,  I  shall  consider  it  under 
two  heads: 

First.  The  Administrative — ^That  part  of  his  work  already  defined  by  the 
law.  and. 

Second.  The  Originative — That  which  is  suggested  by  law  but  left  to  the 
superintendent  to  work  out.  The  former  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  **offi<t> 
work,"  the  responsibility  directly  resulting  from  this  portion  of  the  superin- 
tondeut's  duties  is  proportional  to  the  population  in  his  county  and  the  number 
of  school  districts.  Formerly  this  administrative  work  was  considered  the  chief 
part  of  the  superintendent's  duties  and  was  often  performed  by  some  teacher 
who  continued  to  teach  while  holding  the  official  position.  Even  now  many 
think  of  this  phase  of  his  work  as  being  the  chief  part  of  the  superintendent's 
duty,  and  exj)ect  that  officer  to  supplement  his  salary  by  other  occupation  than 
<)upervising  the  schools.  In  large  counties,  this  administrative  side  of  his 
duties  requires  close  attention  and  should  be  carefully  planned  and  executed, 
but  by  far  the  greater  responsibility  lies  in  what  I  have  designated  as  the 
originative,  and  is  indicated  by  the  following :  "lie  shall  visit  the  schools  •  • 
and  shall  seek  to  aid,  instruct,  and  inspire  teachers  to  employ  the  best  methods 
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in  teaching,  governing,  and  conducting  their  schools.  lie  shall  study  to  awaken 
axDong  parents  and  children  a  deeper  interest  in  the  public  schools,  so  as  to 
»ecure  improved  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  of  pupils  and  more 
frequent  visits  by  parents  and  school  dire<.!tor8."  Here  the  superintendent's 
^vrork  is  most  tested.     If  he  does  his  full  duty  he  will  lind  this  field  unlimited. 

tkachcrb'  rufobts. 

AH  well  organized  business  systems  plan  for  an  accounting  or  summing  up 
of  the  conditions  of  business  at  stated  times.  These  times  are  fixed  with  I'ef- 
«>rence  to  the  best  interests  of  the  business.  Our  school  system  is  a  business. 
It  spends  large  amounts  of  money  and  the  return  for  the  money  spent  should 
be  adequate.  As  our  system  of  reports  now  stand  they  are  of  no  practical  value 
for  supervision ;  they  are  of  value  only  for  statistics.  With  no  other  reports 
than  those  now^  provided  for  by  law,  a  superintendent  knows  practically  nothing 
of  the  conditions  of  a  school  except  when  he  visits  it.  These  visits  cannot  be 
uear  together,  and  as  a  result  the  condition  of  any  school  is  almost  a  closed 
book  to  him  until  his  next  visit.  Teachers  close  up  their  registers  (if  their 
books  are  kept  as  they  are  intended)  at  the  end  of  every  school  month.  A  brief 
epitome  of  this  report,  together  with  suggestions  or  explanations,  would  help 
greatly  in  keeping  the  entire  system  in  touch  with  the  superintendent's  office. 
1  inaugurated  such  a  system  in  this  county  at  the  opening  of  schools  last  fall 
and  I  am  pleasecl  to  state  that  the  teachers'  monthly  reports  have  proven  of 
greatest  value  to  my  work  of  superivision.  Each  month  they  came  as  a  silent 
monitor  to  the  office.  If  some  condition  in  a  school  is  not  just  what  a  teacher 
thinks  it  should  be,  an  explanatory  remark  generally  follows.  If  an  excellent 
4'ondition  can  l)e  reported,  it  affords  opportunity  for  meritorious  recognition,  and 
a  basis  for  intelligent  comparison.  Next  year  the  schools  of  the  county  will  be 
divided  into  classes — one-room  buildings  forming  one  class,  two-room  buildings 
another,  etc.  In  this  way  each  school  can  be  compared  with  one  where  condi- 
tions are  practically  the  same. 

These  reports  have  been  a  great  stimuli  in  bringing  about  a  better  attendance 
and  less  tardiness.  Boys  and  girls  can  better  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  part  of  a  large  system.  Intelligent  comparison  extends  to  the  entire  com- 
munity and  the  community  interest  is  proportionally  increased.  Regular  com- 
parison of  attendance,  etc.,  brings  comparison  of  other  conditions  and  better 
ideals  are  established.  Communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  will  generally  strive 
to  approach  their  ideals,  hence  the  great  resultant  is  for  the  better.  With  such 
a  system  of  reports  the  superintendent  is  acquainted  with  the  school  and  its 
general  condition  before  he  can  reach  it  in  his  visits.  His  superivision  can  be 
more  helpful.  He  is  closely  in  touch  every  month  with  the  condition  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  He  knows  better  where  help  is  needed  and  can  arrange  his 
supervisory  visits  with  some  plan  of  efficiency.  These  reports  add  but  little  to 
the  teacher's  work  and  requires  that  books  be  posted.  They  add  much  to  the 
superintendent's  office  work  and,  however  helpful  to  his  supervision,  they  cannot 
be  generally  introduced  until  some  plan  is  arranged  for  clerical  assistance. 

CIVIC  IMPHOVEMENT. 

The  public  school  exerts  a  mighty  influence  in  the  advancement  of  community 
interests.  Here,  ideals  of  character  are  formed.  Here,  lifelong  friendships  are 
established,  and  the  school  influences  become  important  factoi-s  in  determining 
the  future  citizenship.  In  this  formative  period  the  schoolroom  interior  and 
the  schoolhouse  environment  create  lasting  impressions.  What  are  they?  Do 
the  little  unpainted  box  houses,  without  fence,  flower,  cultivated  shrub,  or  tree 
establish  correct  ideals? 

If  we  would  improve  the  civic  conditions  of  our  community  life  we  must  first 
improve  the  school  and  grounds  which  are  necessarily  an  expression  of  that 
community  life.  Models  of  well  kept  schools  will  quickly  reflect  themselves  in 
an  improved  home  life. 
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We  shall  probably  find  the  most  ready  solution  of  this  nee<led  appreciatk»n 
of  civic  beauty  by  correlating  with  our  other  work  the  principles  and  art  oi 
Kim])le  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  to  beautify 
wliat  we  have. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  repoii:  that  civic  pride  has  caused  many 
of  our  school  grounds  to  be  fenced  during  the  year,  and  our  school  houses  t«* 
he  painted.  We  are  also  making  our  schoolrooms  reflect  a  lesson  in  good  taxt*- 
and  something  of  beauty  by  placing  suitable  pictures  on  the  walls.  In  a  nuiD{»er 
of  schools,  civic  improvenient  8o<ieties  have  been  formed  and  much  good  work 
will  doubtless  result. 

ARDOR   DAY. 

Xot  only  should  tree  planting  be  encouraged  among  our  children,  but  our 
children  should  be  taught  to  care  for  trees  after  planting.  Too  many  times 
a  tree  is  planted  with  much  ceremony,  and  then  left  to  its  chance  fate.  N<» 
willing  hand  removes  the  weeds  from  about  the  trunk  nor  loosens  the  soil  about 
its  roots.  Children  should  be  taught  that  it  is  better  to  care  for  the  tre^ 
already  struggling  for  existence  than  to  plant  a  new  one;  that  nothing  should 
be  brought  into  the  world  to  perish  for  want  of  care. 

If  Arbor  Day  ever  fulfills  the  purpose  of  its  establishment,  its  teachiug^i 
must  go  farther  than  the  planting  period  and  create  as  well  the  responsibility 
of  care.  Every  day  should  be  Arbor  Day  when  a  tree  about  the  school  yard  or 
the  home  needs  attention. 

MEMORIAL   DAY. 

Every  school  holiday  should  be  more  to  our  children  than  a  "day  off."  The 
meaning  of  the  day  to  our  nation,  and  to  our  community  should  be  empbafdzed. 

Our  schools  that  were  in  session  on  May  80th  last  year  o!>served  M#»morial 
Day  with  suitable  exercises. 

RCHOOLHOUSES. 

Our  county  has  erected  some  handsome  school  houses  during  the  last  two 
years.  Gradually  our  old  buildings  are  giving  place  to  new,  modern  building>. 
We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  square  box  type  and  we  are  erecting  instead 
structures  that  suggest  at  least  a  higher  type  of  architecture. 

Many  of  our  school  grounds  have  been  graded,  new  walks  built,  the  hous«*s 
and  fences  painted — in  fact,  we  have  many  evidences  of  a  healthful  scho*.>i 
sentiment. 

NEEDED   SCHOOL   LEGISLATION. 

Community  interests  will  often  be  best  served  by  a  law  providing  for  con- 
solidation of  school  districts  and  the  (onveyiug  of  children  to  and  from  9cho<iI 
where  distance  is  too  great  to  walk.  This  law  should  provide  for  <'ompl«»te  con- 
solidation, at  the  option  of  the  residents,  or  part  consolidation  for  purposes  of 
better  providing  for  work  of  higher  grades. 

Our  school  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
present  workings  of  the  tax  coll(x*ting  law. 

In  filling  vacancy  on  school  board  by  appointment,  the  clerk  should  by  law 
bo  given  a  deciding  vote  in  case  of  tie. 

THE   OUTLOOK. 

The  educational  outlook  in  Multnomah  is  most  encouraging.  Our  taxpayers 
have  provided  liberally  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  Wages  are  gradually 
advancing.  School  boards  are  demanding  the  services  of  competent  and  exiH^ri- 
cnced  teachers.  They  have  found  that  such  teachers  may  be  secui-ed  when  suit- 
able waj?os  are  paid.  An  excellent  school  sentiment  prevails  throughout  tho 
« ounty.  Our  schocH  officcis  stand  ready  to  perform  any  service  that  will  advance 
the  interests  of  their  school,  and  teachei*s  are  working  hard  to  bring  their  work 
to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 


TILLAMOOK  COUNTY. 

GEO.  B.  LAMB Sipkbintendent. 

The  genera!  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is  improving.  An  increasin,; 
interest  in  school  matters  is  awakening  from  year  to  year.  School  boards  nn- 
demanding  teachers  of  experience  and  pi-ofessional  training  for  the  work  niojr 
than  formerly. 

The  county  institutes  are  found  to  he  of  much  benefit  to  teachers.  The  chief 
r)l>8tacle  encountered  in  the  institute  work  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  1'hc 
pro<oeds  from  certificate  fees  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  desired  expenses  of  the 
institute. 

Local  institutes  are  essential  to  the  educational  interets  of  any  county,  but 
unfortunately,  while  it  is  mandatory  that  they  be  held,  no  means  of  meeting  the 
exi>enses  of  the  same  is  provided.  The  teachers  very  generously  respond,  how- 
<  ver.  and  by  a  small  contribution,  meet  the  expenses. 

Four  new  schoolhouaes  have  been  erected  wuthin  the  last  few  years.  Many 
old  ones  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  made  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. This  is  an  important  feature  of  school  administration.  The  beautify- 
ing of  schoolhouses  and  grounds  exerts  a  silent  educational  force  upon  the  child 
that  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Two  years  ago  clerks'  reports  showed  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  library 
l)ooks  in  the  rural  schools ;  at  present  there  are  over  six  hundred  books  in  tlic 
<ountry  schools.  Funds  for  this  pu -pose  are  raised  by  teachers  and  pupils  and 
i>y  appropriations  from  the  funds  of  the  district.  A  few  well  selected  books 
are  found  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  rural  school. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advance  nitnt  of  the  <  hild  is  experieiK  ^•(l 
l)y  the  two  frequent  changing  of  teachers.  While  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
teachei-s'  position  more  permanent,  yet  there  can  be  improvement  in  that  respect. 
The  teacher  who  has  learned  the  disposition  and  capabilities  of  her  school  should 
not  be  discharged  for  any  light  or  trivial  cause. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  proving  to  be  more  effective  than  ever  anticipated. 
It  has  brought  about  a  new  era  in  the  school  work  of  the  county.  Teachers 
have  heartily  taken  up  the  outline  and  followed  it  closely.  Many  pupils  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade  work  and  are  now  doing  the  first  and  second  year 
high  school  work.  In  this  way  the  advantages  of  high  school  studies  are  made 
IKJssible  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  house  back  in  the  woods.  Such  school 
hold  their  graduating  exercises  at  which  the  pupil  graduating  is  presented  his 
diploma  by  the  county  superintendent.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the  parent 
is  awakened. 

The  necessity  for  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  have  made  the  most  thorough  prc])- 
aration.  In  this  the  normal  school  is  an  imi>ortant  factor.  Teachers  without 
previous  teaching  experience,  but  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  normal  school 
training,  are  able  to  take  up  the  routine  of  the  school  room  wMth  such  ease  and 
alacrity  that  bids  fair  for  success  from  the  beginning. 

Most  failures  in  teaching  result  from  inadequate  preparations  on  the  teacher's 
part.  Too  many  young  peoi)le  enter  the  .school  room  as  teachers  immediatel\ 
on  leaving  the  public  schools  themselves.  While  such  are  usually  successful, 
their  success  is  not  what  it  would  be  with  the  broadening  effect  of  deeper  study. 

There  should  l>e  a  change  in  the  school  laws  providing  some  manner  of 
meeting  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  holding  local  institutes,  for  printing 
programs,  notices,  etc  Such  a  law  would  greatly  assist  in  the  work.  A  portion 
of  the  county  institute  fund  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  plan  of  centralizing  schools  and  transporting  pupils  at  public  expense  Is 
meeting  with  approved  success  in  some  states.     By  such  a  system  the  advan- 
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tages  of  a  well  organized  graded  school  is  made  possible  for  the  country  child. 
There  are  many  localities  in  this  county  where  two  to  four  districts  could  so 
unite  in  building  one  school  and  transporting  pupils  thereto.  There  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  school  law  such  as  would  permit  districts  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  course  if  so  desired. 


UMATILLA  COUNTY. 

J.  F.  NOWLIN SVPKBINTENDKKT. 

GENERAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  schools  of  Umatilla  county  is  favorable,  and  the 
county  is  sustaining  its  reputation  for  good  schools,  good  teachers  and  fairly 
good  salaries. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Our  county  institutes  are  perhaps  as  successful  as  any  held  in  the  state. 
The  teachers  attend  in  a  body,  the  best  institute  talent  obtainable  is  always 
secured  and  the  work  accomplished  is  always  helpful  to  inexperienced  teachers 
and  to  all  others  who  are  progressive  and  desirous  of  improving  their  teaching 
ability.  Our  institutes  are  always  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
majority  of  the  county  teachers. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  activity  has  been  manifested  by  school 
patrons  and  school  boards  in  improving  and  repairing  the  district  schoolbouses. 
Many  houses  have  been  repainted,  some  have  been  enlarged,  new  seats  have 
been  placed  in  a  number,  and  a  few  have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  county  are  now  supplied  with  well-selected 
libraries,  and  in  some  instances  neat  book  cases  have  been  added.  These  li- 
braries have  been  secured  by  various  methods ;  some  have  been  donated  by 
progressive  citizens,  some  have  been  purchased  with  money  obtained  through 
holding  school  entertainments,  some  districts  have  voted  special  taxes,  the 
money  to  be  used  solely  for  supplying  books  for  the  school  libraries,  and  soui*^ 
have  taken  a  part  of  the  fifteen  per  cent  incidental  fund  which  every  district  if$ 
allowed  from  the  general  school  fund  for  apparatus,  etc. 

STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  has  proven  a  most  helpful  aid  to  our  teachers,  espe- 
cially those  teaching  in  the  rural  schools.  Almost  every  teacher  in  the  county 
now  bases  her  work,  and  grades  her  school  to  some  extent  by  the  Oourse  of 
Study.  The  result  of  this  is  a  more  nearly  uniform  system  of  teaching  in  the 
county  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

EIGHTH-GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  large  country  schools,  in  the  village  schools,  and  in  the  small  towns 
the  system  of  holding  eight-grade  examinations  and  awarding  diplomas  is  fol- 
lowed and  is  regarded  with  favor,  and  many  of  the  best  teachers  claim  that  this 
system  furnishes  a  strong  incentive  for  pupils  to  do  their  very  best  work.  But 
the  city  school  ignores  the  eighth-grade  examination,  and  will  even  admit  pupils 
to  the  ninth  grade  who  have  failed,  in  smaller  places,  to  pass  the  required 
eighth-grade  examination.     This  is  wrong  and  furnishes  room  for  severe  criti- 


cism.     The  eighth-grade  examination   should   be   abolished  or  else   no   public 
school  in  the  state  should  be  exempt  from  it. 

LOCAL  INSTITTTTES. 

During  the  past  year  the  county  was  divided  into  sections,  the  county  super- 
intendent appointing  an  institute  conductor  for  each  division.  In  this  way 
many  local  institutes  were  held  and  in  some  places  excellent  results  were  ob- 
tained. In  other  places  where  the  conductor  happened  to  be  the  wrong  person 
and  would  not  take  hold  of  the  work  properly,  very  little  good  was  accomplished 
and  the  system  was  a  failure. 

SCARCITY  OF  TEACHEB8. 

In  this  county,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  we  have  been  greatly  harassed  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  We  have  had  to  reach  out  in  almost 
every  direction  in  order  to  get  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  schools. 
The  result  is  not  satisfactory ;  for  while  we  have  in  some  instances  secured 
excellent  talent,  in  many  other  instances  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and 
another  bad  feature  in  getting  so  many  teachers  from  other  states  is  they  are 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  our  books,  our  school  laws,  and  our  general  system  of 
education.  This  latter  feature  can  only  be  remedied  by  time  and  an  acquisi- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  experience. 

LACK  OF  PERMANENCY. 

One  of  the  greatest  foes  to  educational  progress  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  constant  changing  of  teachers.  There  is  no  permanency  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  due  to  several  reasons:  The  teacher  is  continually  trying  to 
better  herself  and  is  always  on  the  alert  for  a  position  that  pays  better; 
school  boards  are  hard  to  please  and  change  teachers  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion; wages  are  poor  and  teachers  of  both  sexes  are  continually  leaving  the  pro- 
fession to  embrace  some  new  calling  w^here  the  salary  is  more  remunerative. 

The  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  of  this  county  has  changed  almost  entirely 
during  the  last  seven  years.  The  result  is  that  we  are  continually  initiating 
new  and  inexperienced  teachei-s  into  the  mysteries  of  the  profession.  Contend- 
ing with  such  conditions,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  progress  in  educational 
work  must  of  necessity  be  slow. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  will  say  that  while  the  obstacles  to  advancement  are  manifold, 
yet  the  educational  spirit  never  shone  any  brighter  in  this  county  than  it  does 
now.  The  town  and  city  schools  of  the  county  are  generally  supplied  witli 
competent  principals,  assisted  by  talented  teachers  in  the  grades.  School  patrons 
are  more  interested  in  having  good  schools  than  ever  before,  wages  are  on  the 
increase,  and  our  best  country  schools  are  now  paying  salaries  ranging  from 
$50  to  $75  per  month,  and  we  anticipate  a  general  improvement  all  along  the 
line  during  the  next  few  years. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

E.  E.  BRAGG - --Superintendent. 

In  the  main,  the  work  is  progressing  nicely.  Our  county  institutes  are  well 
attended.  Practically  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  attend,  usually  coming 
the  first  day  and  staying  through  the  session ;  and,  best  of  all.  they  put  what 
they  get  at  these  meetings  to  practical  use  in  their  schoolrooms.  Our  local  in- 
stitutes are  well  attended,  and  there  is  no  lagging  on  the  part  of  the  teachej> 
who  have  been  assigned  work  in  these  meetings. 


Teachers  are  usually  careful  in  keeping  their  registers,  and  in  making  out 
their  reports.  A  good  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  in  the  work  permanently, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  normal  graduates.  Most  of  the  teachers  are 
well  qualified,  and  we  have  very  few  failures  in  teachers'  examinations,  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  years  ago.. 

School  officers,  too,  in  the  main,  are  doing  their  part.  The  district  clerks* 
reports  are  usually  accurately  and  neatly  made  out,  and  very  few  of  them  have 
to  be  returned  for  correction.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  directors  see  that 
the  house,  grounds  and  outbuildings  are  in  good  repair.  Over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  districts  vote  a  district  tax,  and  about  the  same  per  cent  have  fairly 
good  school  libraries. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  being  adopted,  or,  as  you  suggest,  adapted  in  every 
district  in  the  county.  Teachers  and  school  officers  are  working  together,  and. 
in  fact,  I  have  to  hurry  to  keep  up. 

Some  of  the  districts  are  hurt  by  the  enumeration  coming  in  June.  A  good 
many  people  move  out  from  the  larger  towns  temporarily  and  return  in  the 
fall  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Some  of  them  own  homes  in  the  town 
where  they  send  their  children  to  school,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  enu- 
merated there,  though  they  are  not  living  there  just  at  the  time  the  enumeration 
is  taken.  They  were  not  so  enumerated  this  year,  however,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  not  enumerated  in  any  district.  I  think  there  are  between  three 
hundred  and  five  hundred  children  in  this  county  that  have  not  been  enumerated 
in  any  district.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  happen  again,  however,  even  if  the 
law  remains  as  it  is  now. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  about  needed  school  legislation;  bat  in  the 
future,  unless  otherwise  directed,  I  shall  advise  the  clerks  of  the  larger  districts 
to  enumerate  such  children  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 


WASCO  COUNTY. 

C.  L.  OILBERT Bupebintendbnt. 

1901.  1902. 

Enumeration 4,708  4.939 

Actual    enrollment     3.353  3,373 

Average  attendance    '. 2,173  2.132 

In  my  opinion,  the  enumeration  for  this  year  was  the  most  correct  of  any 
yet  made  in  this  county.  In  comparing  the  actual  enrollment  and  average  daily 
attendance  for  1901  and  1902,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  both  instances  it  is  rela- 
tively in  favor  of  the  previous  year.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  was  called 
to  the  above  fact  at  the  annual  county  institute  held  August  27,  28,  and  29. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  in  September,  1902,  the  following  cir- 
cular letter  was  mailed  to  a  large  number  of  the  schools,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  month  the  percentage  of  attendance  and  punctuality  had  increased  in 
some  schools  to  98^  : 

TO  THE  TEACHER. 

I  enclose  you  herewith  a  package  of  certificates  of  award  to  be  used  by  you 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  attendance  and  punctuality  of  pupils.  Good 
work  cannot  be  done  unless  the  pupils  can  he  !cept  regularly  in  school. 

Please  announce  to  your  pupils  that  you  will  issue  at  the  close  of  each  month 
one  of  these  certificates  to  each  child  who  is  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  and 
when  he  has  received  three  the  county  superintendnt  will  issue-  him  a  much 
larger  and  nicer  one  direct  from  the  office. 

You  will  make  me  a  report  at  the  close  of  the  term,  giving  the  names  and 
address  of  the  pupils  who  have  received  three.  From  this  report  I  will  make  out 


yearly  certificates  of  award  and  mail  them  direct  to  the  pupils  or  hand  them 
to  you  to  be  delivered  to  them  as  seems  best  under  the  circumstances. 

You  are  especially  cautioned  against  making  allowanc-e  for  any  failures  on 
the  part  of  pupils  to  comply  with  the  requirements.  They  must  attend  every 
day  and  be  on  time  in  order  to  receive  this  certificate.  No  allowance  must  be 
made  for  tardiness,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a  minute.    The  rules  are  absolute. 

I  anticipate  that  the  use  of  these  certificates  will  greatly  increase  the  attend- 
ance and  stir  up  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils,  which  will  in  the 
end  materially  increase  the  value  of  your  work. 

If  we  can  get  the  children  into  the  schools  every-  day,  then  it  is  our  fault  if 
they  do  not  do  as  well  in  their  work  as  their  talents  will  warrant. 

Please  take  hold  of  the  matter  with  interest,  and  you  will  find  ready  response 
from  your  pupils. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTE. 

The  county  institute  was  held  at  The  Dalles,  August  27,  28,  and  29,  1902. 
Rev.  I).  V.  Poling  had  charge  of  the  musical  program,  which  insured  its 
complete  success  in  that  respect.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  a  more  able 
and  intelligent  body  of  teachers  was  not  to  be  found  assembled  in  any  other 
county  in  the  state.  The  citizens  have  come  to  look  forward  to  these  annual 
meetings  as  an  educational  treat.   Following  were  the  lecturers  and  instructors : 

LECTURERS   AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

J.  H.  Ackerman Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Frank  Rigler City  Superintendent,   Portland 

D.  A.  Grout Principal  Park  School,   Portland 

Preston  W.   Search City   Superintendent,   Holyoke,   Mass. 

LECTURE  AND  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Wednesday  evening— "The  Mission  of  the  Elementary  School" D.  A.  Grout 

Thursday  evening— Old -Fashioned  Spelling  Match. 

Friday  evening — '*An  Ideal  School;  or  Looking  Forward" Preston  W.  Search 

**The  old-fashioned  spelling  match"  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
high  school  building,  and  it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost.  Prof.  Frank  Rigler  pro- 
nounced the  words.  After  a  spirited  contest.  Dr.  O.  D.  Doane,  ex-county 
snperintendent  of  this  county,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  while  Miss  Nan 
Cooper,  of  The  Dalles  schools,  was  second  best. 

Programs  were  mailed  to  each  school  officer  in  the  county,  and  one  page  con- 
tained the  following  information : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

For  the  school  year  beginning  March  4.  1901.  and  ending  June  13,  1902. 

Number  of  persons  between  4  and  20  years  of  age 4,939 

Number  of  persons  marked  "R"   on  register 3,199 

Number  of  persons  marked  "E"  on  register 356 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year 160 

Number  of  teachers  holding  certificates  of  Institute  attendance 106 

Number  of  teachers  taking  an  educational  journal 121 

Average    dally    attendance 2.131 

Average  number  of  months  school  was   taught 9  3-6 

Total  number  library  books  on  hand 3,165 

Total  number  librar>'  books  purchased  during  the  year 763 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  to  male  teachers $47 .  00 

Average  monthly  salary   pa  id   to  female   teachers 40.40 

Average  number  mills  special  tax  levy  in  30  districts 5.14 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  March  4,  1901 *. ,  .$  4,682 .  15 

Received    from    district   tax 8S.494. 37 

Received  from  county  school  fund Sl,214. »S 

Received  from  state  school  fund S.74S. T6 

Received    from    tuition     1,000. 1  s 

Received  from   bonds  and  warrants    1.017. :ii» 

Received  from  libraries  from  entertainments,  etc 296.  ll» 

Received  from  other  sources   1,M1. 82 

Total  receipts.   Including:  cash   on  hand $78,900.42 

Disbursements — 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages    $42,718.01 

Paid  for  fuel  and  supplies  2,662.71 

Paid  for  repairs  and   improving  grounds 2.449.54 

Paid  for  new  schoolhouses  and  sites 1,179.0- 

Paid  for  principal  and  interest 11,186.78 

Paid  for  insurance   737.75 

Paid  for  clerks'  salary   806.73 

Paid  for  library  books 363.80 

Paid  for  other  purposes   3,813.83 

Totel    disbursements    $65.918. 17 

Cash  on  hand   12.982.25 

Total     $78,900.42 

EDUCATIONAL   MEETINGS. 

Three  successful  local  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  at  Dufur.  Ho<kI 
River  and  Barrett  schools.  The  following  meetings  were  announced  in  the  an- 
nual program : 

September  20 — Dufur;  Principal  K.  R.  Allard,  leader. 
September  27— Tygh  Valley;  Mr.  11.  W.  Kelly,  leader. 
October  18 — The  Dalles :  Prof.  A.  P.  Armstrong,  leader. 
October  25 — Hood  River ;  Principal  C.  D.  Thompson,  leader. 

TEACHEBS*   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  high  school  work  done  in  this  county  has  impraved  the  scholarship  of 
many  who  have  been  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates.  It  means  something 
to  obtain  a  certificate  under  the  present  required  standard,  and  applicants 
make  an  effort  to  prepare  accordingly.  Several  experienced  teachers  of  ability 
have  been  added  to  our  teachers'  corps  recently,  who  formerly  taught  in  the 
Eastern  states  and  came  here  to  make  Oregon  their  home. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  Dalles,  Hood  River,  Dufur,  Antelope,  Cascade  Locks,  Viento,  Wamir. 
Tygh  Valley,  Boyd,  and  Shaniko  have  modem  school  buildings  and  are  well 
supplied  with  patent  desks,  bla<-kl)oard8,  and  apparatus.  So  also,  are  the 
schools  of  Hood  River  valley,  consisting  mostly  of  two  and  three-room  build- 
ings. There  are  several  good  buildings  south  and  east  of  The  Dalles,  but 
many  are  antiquated,  indeed. 

SCHOOL   LIBBABIES. 

The  county  court  did  not  make  any  special  levy  for  school  libraries,  yet  nearly 
every  district  has  a  library  of  from  ten  to  four  hundred  well-chosen  books. 
They  were  mostly  obtained  from  charging  a  small  admission  to  school  enter- 
tainments or  in  holding  box  socials.  But  a  small  amount  has  been  taken  from 
the  school  funds  with  which  to  purchase  books,  and  it  is  expected  that  every 
district  wnll  be  reported  as  having  a  library  at  the  time  of  making  the  next 
annual  report  to  the  state  superintendent. 


DISTRICT  TAX. 

Thirty-three  districts  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-one  reporting  voted  a  special 
school  tax.  Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  taxing 
themselves,  which  speaks  well  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  county. 

TEACHERS*  REGISTERS. 

The  careful  preparation  of  the  new  school  register  speaks  well  for  the  ed- 
ucational department  of  the  state.  Perhaps  it  is  not  excelled  in  completeness 
and  gneral  make-up  in  the  United  States.  If  the  county  superintendent  in 
making  his  annual  visits  to  schools  never  fails  to  examine  the  register,  better 
results  may  be  expected  in  the  keeping  of  it.  This,  in  turn,  enables  the  dis- 
trict clerk  to  make  more  correct  reports. 

COURSE   OF    STUDY. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  comply  strictly  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Course  of  Study  and  none  oppose  it.  Promotion  certificates  from  one  di- 
vision to  the  next  higher  will  be  supplied  to  the  schools  in  ^he  near  future. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  obtaining  a  certificate  of  graduation 
or  diploma  from  the  eighth  grade,  thus  encouraging  them  to  remain  in  school 
longer  than  they  perhaps  otherwise  would.  While  ideal  results  are  not  gen- 
erally obtained,  we  are  working  faithfully  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  common 
schools  and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

H.  A.  BALL Superintendent. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

In  this  county  the  county  institutes  have  for  several  years  been  held  during 
the  last  week  in  August.  The  usual  length  of  the  session  has  been  five  days. 
This  year  the  institute  will  be  held  during  the  fourth  week  in  September,  con- 
tinuing four  days.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  best  lecturers  and 
instructoi's  that  could  be  had.  An  ample  institute  fund  has  made  this  possible. 
The  institutes  have  been  attended  by  practically  every  teacher  in  the  county, 
and  have  been  a  means  of  steady  and  permanent  improvement  in  school  work. 

LOCAL    INSTITUTES. 

Local  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  at  intervals 
averagiug  two  months.  This  is  of  less  frequency  than  heretofore ;  but  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  them  better,  and  it  is  believed  that  better  general  re- 
sults have  thereby  been  secured. 

TEACHERS'   REPORTS. 

Teachei*s'  reports  are  usually  complete  and  eorrei't.  However,  a  few  teachere. 
either  through  ignorance  of  their  duty  or  through  neglect,  make  incorrect 
reports  or  make  none  at  all.  The  law  making  the  district  clerk's  approval  of 
the  teacher's  report  a  prerequisite  to  payment  of  the  teacher's  salary  for  the 
last  month  is  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  many  clerks,  being  unfamiliar  with  the 
forms  used  in  the  teacher's  register  and  report,  are  unable  to  pass  upon  their 
correctness.  I  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  superin- 
tendent's approval  of  the  register  and  report,  or  his  consent  without  such  ai>- 
proval.  a  prerequisite  to  the  payment  of  the  teacher's  salary  for  the  last  month. 
15 
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This  would  enable  the  auperintendent  to  secure,  in  all  cases,  absolutely  correct 
reports. 

clerks'  repobts. 

Clerks'  reports  are  generally  complete  and  correct  When  mistakes  occur, 
they  are  quite  often  due  to  similar  mistakes  in  teachers'  reports.  Other  mis- 
takes are  usually  made  by  new  clerks  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  business. 

DISTRICT  TAX. 

The  people  of  the  county  have  shown  an  increasing  willingness  to  tax  them- 
selves for  school  purposes.  It  is  also  becoming  generally  understood  that,  if  the 
schools  are  to  be  taught  by  good  teachers  for  proper  numbers  of  months  each 
year,  a  district  tax  must  be  levied  to  supplement  the  state  and  county  appor- 
tionments. During  the  past  two  years  about  half  the  districts  in  the  county 
have  levied  such  taxes,  and  the  number  that  does  so  is  increasing. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  old  methods  of  discipline  are  fast  being  re- 
placed by  milder  and  more  rational  methods.  Although  the  maxim  that  ^Order 
is  heaven's  first  law"  is  as  well  recognized  as  ever,  a  better  understanding  of 
what  really  constitutes  order  is  obtaining  with  both  teachers  and  patrons. 
It  is  my  opinion,  drawn  from  several  years'  experience  as  teacher  in  district 
schools,  that  the  schools  reputed  to  be  "difficult  to  manage"  are  generally 
difficult  only  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  district ;  or  where  such  difficulty  really 
exists,  it  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  such  public  opinion  reacting  upon  the 
pupils  and  teacher. 

TEACHERS'    QUALIFICATIONS. 

There  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  county  during  the  last  two  years.  Whereas  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  every  grade  of  certificate  has  been  raised,  the  percentage  of 
teachers  holding  first-grade  county  certificates  or  state  certificates  has  also  been 
raised.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  have  had  some  educational  ad- 
vantages extending  beyond  the  grammar  school  curriculum.  About  one-third 
are  graduates  of  either  normal  schools  or  high  schools,  and  a  few  are  college 
graduates. 

FAILURES  IN  TEACHING. 

A  few  teachers  fail  through  lack  of  natural  adaptation  for  the  work,  but 
many  more  fail  through  lack  of  preparation,  chiefly  the  lack  of  a  thorough 
general  education — the  education  that  gives  breadth  of  view.  Lack  of  special 
training  may  also  cause  a  few  failures;  but  institutes,  educational  books  and 
journals,  and  experience  may,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  this  defect,  but  for 
a  thorough  education  there  is  no  substitute. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  no  public  high  schools  in  this  county.  This  grade  of  work  is, 
however,  done  excellently  by  the  Tualatin  Academy,  at  Forest  Grove.  This 
school,  l>eing  centrally  located,  fills  the  place  of  the  public  high  school  for  a 
large  part  of  the  county. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

There  are  in  the  county  eighty-two  frame  and  seven  log  schoolhouses.  The 
latter  are  confined  to  the  newly-settled,  mountainous  districts.  Of  the  frame 
houses,  all  but  six  are  neatly  painted.  Nearly  all  are  supplied  with  modern 
furniture  and  are  large,  comfortable,  and  well  lighted.  Very  few,  however,  are 
up  to  the  modern  standard  as  to  beating  and  ventilation. 


COURSE   OF    STUDY. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  schools  in  this 
county,  especially  to  the  rural  schools.  Close  conformity  to  the  course  of  study 
has  not  yet  been  secured  in  all  of  the  schools,  but  in  all  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction.  Wherever  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  it  has  received 
the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  patrons.  The  work  in  the  lower  grades  especially 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  following  the  suggestions  found  in  the 
Course  of  Study. 

ABBOB  DAY. 

Several  diflSculties  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  proper  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  chief  among  which  are  the  following:  Many  of  the  schools  are  not  in 
session  on  the  dajt  designated  by  law  as  Arbor  Day ;  others  are  just  beginning, 
so  that  sufficient  time  cannot  be  had  to  prepare  a  program ;  the  unfenced  con- 
dition of  most  school  grounds  exposes  trees  planted  jto  almost  certain  destruction 
by  stock.  However,  the  day  has  been  quite  generally  observed  in  the  county, 
whenever  circumstances  would  permit. 

LIBBABIES. 

Thirty-six  districts  in  the  county  reported  libraries.  The  number  of  books 
ranges  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- four,  the  average  being  thirty- 
nine.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  books  were  purchased  during  the  year. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  paid  for  with  funds  raised  at  entertainments  given 
for  the  purpose  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

OOKPULSOBY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  various  boards  of  directors  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  enforce  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  in  their  respective  districts.  Although  there  have 
been  no  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  no  violations  have  been  re- 
I>orted,  there  have  been  many  instances  where  threats  of  such  prosecution  have 
ha^d  the  effect  of  causing  children  to  be  sent  to  school  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been.  I  think,  however,  that  the  present  law  is  much  roo  lax,  and  that 
six  months'  attendance  each  year,  instead  of  three  months  as  at  present,  should 
he  required;  also  that  the  maximum  age  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period 
should  be  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  child-labor  makes  an  urgent  need  for  a  more  stringent  attendance 
law  than  the  present  one. 


YAMHILL  COUNTY. 

E.  V.  LITTLEFIELD Superintendent. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  annual  institute  for  Yamhill  county  was  held  in  the  month  of  November, 
1901,  with  S.  Y.  Gillan  and  R.  F.  Robinson  as  instructors. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  institute  has  been  held  some  time  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  attention  to  the  work  of  the  institute  as  well  as  tho 
attendance  of  teachers  was  not  very  satisfactory,  so  in  order  to  soe  if  conditions 
«*ould  not  be  bettered,  an  experiment  was  made  in   the  time  of  meeting. 

The  institute  was  a  derided  success  in  every  respect.  All  teachers  of  the 
founty  were  present,  with  two  exceptions  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  instruction  was  of  the  very  best.  Teachers  became  enthused 
and  returned  to  their  work  ready  to  apply  many  of  the  good  suggestions  given 
during  the  course  of  lectures 
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Judging  from  the  results  of  this  meeting,  I  believe  that  the  best  time  for  the^ 
annual  institute  is  some  time  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  all  of  the  schools 
have  commenced  their  winter's  work. 

During  the  year  we  have  held  three  very  successful  local  institute,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  fifty-five  teachers.  Formerly  we  held  from  six 
to  nine  local  meetings  and  had  an  attendance  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty-fiTe 
teachers.  My  opinion  is  that  three  local  meetings  with  good  material  presenter! 
each  time  and  with  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  are  far  more  productive  of 
beneficial  results  than  too  many  meetings  with  a  poor  attendance  of  teachers. 

We  have  also  endeavored  in  securing  material  for  the  programs  to  hare  ab- 
stract truths  presented  rather  than  the  concrete,  believing  that  teachers  should 
know  from  experience  and  from  study  "how  to  teach  arithmetic"  and  **how  to 
teach  physiology"  and  kindred  subjects. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  have  only  a  few  libraries  in  the  county,  but  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
library  law  adopted  next  year,  which  will  give  every  school  in  the  county  a 
nucleus  upon  which  they  may  by  their  own  exertions  and  the  assistanoe  of  thia 
law  build  a  good  library  within  the  next  few  years. 

Careful  examination  of  this  subject  leads  me  to  believe  that  more  boys  and 
girls  can  be  reached  through  thd  agency  of  good  books  than  through  any  other 
agency.     If  our  district  boards  would  spend  for  libraries  one-half  the  amount 
each  year  that  they  si)end  for  high-priced  charts  and  other  unnecessay  ma 
terial,  they  would  get  better  value  for  the  money  expended. 

teachers'  reports. 

Teachers  have  become  accustomed  to  the  new  school  register,  and  the  report* 
under  the  new  system  are  more  complete  than  formerly,  and  in  most  cases 
are  promptly  sent  to  this  office.  Although  I  find  that  in  some  cases  teachers 
have  not  left  a  complete  record  as  contemplated  by  the  register,  which  causes 
the  succeeding  teacher  considerable  trouble.  If  directors  and  district  clerks 
were  more  careful  before  paying  the  last  month's  salary  due  the  teacher,  this 
difficulty  would  be  obviated. 

miscellaneous. 

During  the  past  four  j-ears  I  have  tried  to  make  careful  observation  of  the 
pupils'  ability  "to  read  intelligibly,"  "to  spell  correctly."  and  to  write  a  legible 
hand,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  pupils  of  the  present  are 
not  as  well  grounded  in  these  essentials  as  they  should  be,  and  that  our  teachers 
have  a  tendency  to  neglect  these  subjects.  The  eighth-grade  examinations  I 
believe  will  overcome  this  tendency,  as  far  as  spelling  is  concerned,  provided 
nothing  but  words  to  spell  are  given  in  these  examinations,  as  they  have  been 
given  during  the  last  few  examinations.  Language  work  through  all  of  the 
grades  is  not  receiving  the  amount  of  attention  that  it  should  have,  and 
arithmetic  is  receiving  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Practical  work  in  language  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  because  the  most  of 
our  pupils  in  time  come  to  know  the  subject-matter,  such  as  definitions,  de- 
clensions, and  conjugations,  but  do  not  really  leai-n  to  apply  the  subject-mattt^r 
so  learned. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK. 

All  of  the  town  schools  of  the  county  are  doing  high  school  work  and  many 
of  the  country  schools  ai*e  trying  to  do  work  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Th** 
work  done  in  the  town  schools  is  satisfactory,  while  that  done  in  the  country 
is  not  so  satisfactory,  because  too  much  time  is  taken  from  the  lower  grades. 
I  have  discouraged  directors  all  I  could  in  regard  to  this  subject,  for  one  teacher 
in  a  country  school  who  has  eight  grades  to  teach  has  his  hands  full,  and 
whenever  work  bej'ond  that  point  is  taken  up  it  usually  is  at  a  sacrifice  to- 
the  work  of  the  lower  grades.     The  town  schools  all  have  the  ninth  and  tenth 


■srrades,  following  very  closely  the  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  State 
Board  of  EMucation  for  those  grades. 

TEACHEBS'  WAGES. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  of  wages  paid  teachers  was  a  small  per 
<?ent  higher  than  the  previous  year,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  may 
oome  when  teachers  will  receive  wages  in  proportion  to  the  wages  imid  for 
other  lines  of  labor. 

At  the  present  time  teachers  are  very  scarce,  and  several  schools  are  without 
teachers.  Verj'  few  new  teachers  are  entering  the  work,  and  those  that  are 
taking  it  up  are  nearly  all  women.  I  think  that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  wages  will  materially  increase  during  the  next  year. 

LEGISLATIOI7.  • 

The  code  of  school  laws  I  believe  to  be  complete  and  think  that  very  few 
Amendments  should  be  made  in  the  near  future.  However,  there  are  several 
minor  matters  that  should  be  incorporated.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  county  superintendent  could  draw  orders  on  the  institute 
fund  for  a  reasonable  amount  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  teachers' 
institute. 

Another  matter  I  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  schools  is  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  school  money  for  charts  and  other  high-priced  apparatus. 
Agents  pass  through  the  county  and  sec-ure  ordera  at  outrageous  prices  for  all 
kinds  of  school  apparatus  and  secure  the  orders  by  obtaining  the  signatures 
of  the  directors  at  any  place  that  they  can  find  them,  and  by  any  means  that 
they  can  employ  to  get  the  signatures,  and  the  districts  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  orders,  because  if  the  district  d6es  not,  the  individual  members  of  the  board 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  debt.  I  believe  this  law  should  lie  amended 
so  that  no  school  supplies  of  any  kind  outside  of  ne<*essitie8  should  \ye  purchased 
by  any  district  unless  the  order  is  indorsed  by  the  county  superintendent.  1 
would  rei'ommend  that  a  limit  of  $10  be  the  extreme  amount  that  directors 
could  expend  out  of  the  county  and  state  funds  without  the  indorsement  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

CO-OPERATION  IN   WORK. 

I  take  this  means  of  thanking  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
many  favors  and  assistance  given  this  office  during  the  past  three  or  more 
years.  Our  local  institutes  are  better  than  they  were;  our  annual  meetings 
have  been  the  best  that  we  have  ever  had ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  is 
neater,  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  schools 
of  the  county  than  they  have  ever  had  before,  and  for  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  no  small  part  of  this  has  been  attained  by  the  hard,  persistent  efforts  ot 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  I  believe  that  to  him  the 
thanks  of  the  county  superintendent  are  due. 
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GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  statistical  tables  found  in  the  body 
of  this  report.  These  tables  show  many  interesting  and  valuable  phases  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  two  years ;  but,  as  you  will  readily 
understand,  there  is  much  that  is  very  important  that  can  not  be  so  sum- 
marized, the  worth  of  which  can  only  be  shown  by  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  our  public  schools.  Your  atten- 
tion is  also  called  to  the  special  reports  of  the  several  county  superintendents. 
In  these  reports  you  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions,  made  by  those  who 
stand  more  closely  to  the  schools  of  their  re8X)ective  counties  than  this  depart- 
ment can  do.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  excellent  suggestions  and  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  county  departments  with  each  other  and  with  this  depart- 
ment that  has  made  it  possible  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  successfully. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  revised  school  laws,  in  the  main,  have  given  very  general  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  their  administration  can  not  be  expected  to  bring  perfection,  for, 
were  a  system  of  school  laws  devised  to-day,  perfectly  suited  to  present  con- 
ditions, in  a  short  time,  in  a  rapidly  growing  state  like  Oregon,  these  condi- 
tions would  change  and  the  laws  would  need  to  be  amended.  Hence,  if  a 
few  defects  are  here  pointed  out  it  means  only  that  conditions  have  changed 
or  else,  when  the  laws  were  put  into  practical  operation,  it  was  found  that 
practice  would  not  sustain  the  theory :  it  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  ability 
or  purpose  of  those  who  framed  the  law  and  assisted  in  its  passage.  Change 
means  growth. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  heartily  believing  that  legislative  enactments 
often  stimulate  educational  interest  and  zeal,  I  submit  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  a  partial  remedy  for  some  of  the  defects  of  our  present  school 
system : 

First.  The  best  educational  thought  of  the  common  school-teachers,  of 
to-day,  is  given  to  the  question  of  how  to  improve  the  rural  schools.  Educa- 
tional methods  and  practices  have  made  great  advancement  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years;  but  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  advancement 
in  the  rural  schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  village  and  city 
schools.  City  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  best  educational  talent  that  can 
be  secured.  This  is  effected  by  the  payment  of  liberal  salaries  to  teachers, 
by  supplying  the  best  buildings  that  brains  and  money  can  produce,  and  by 
holding  out  the  inducement  of  attractive  surroundings  to  the  teachef .  There 
is  no  valid  reason  why  a  child  who  attends  a  rural  school  is  not  entitled  to 
as  nearly  adequate  school  accommodations  and  as  efiicient  a  teacher  as  the 
child  whose  lot  happens  to  be  cast  in  a  city  school.  Not  that  there  are  no 
efficient  teachers  nor  any  good  work  being  done  in  the  rural  schools,  for  often 
the  contrary  is  true ;  but  the  good  work  accomplished  is  secured  in  spite  of 
the  many  discouragements  met  with  and  at  a  fearful  expense  of  time  and 
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energy  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  teacher.  The  result  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  could  be  accomplished  if  many  of  the  existing  conditions  were 
changed.  These  conditions  can  be  materially  improved  by  more  effectual 
supervision ;  by  securing  better  teachers ;  by  furnishing  school  boards  with 
ample  funds  with  which  to  pay  better  salaries ;  and  by  closing  one  or  more 
small  schools  and  uniting  the  revenues  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
located  into  one  central  school,  to  which  the  children  would  be  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  consolidated  districts. 

More  effective  supervision  can  be  secured  in  many  counties  by  placing 
the  county  superintendent  on  a  salary  that  will  justify  him  in  devoting  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  ofQce.  He  should  receive  a  salary  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  the  best  paying  public  school  position  in  his  county. 
This  will  tend  to  bring  to  the  county  superintendent's  office  the  best  teach- 
ing ability  in  the  county;  and,  surely,  he  who  is  to  supervise  all  the  schools 
of  his  county,  should  be  no  less  than  the  peer  of  any  teacher  in  the  county: 
and  such  a  one,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  secured  at  a  reduced  salary.  We  have 
good  superintendents  in  the  state  that  are  compelled  to  eke  out  a  living  by 
supplementing  their  inadequate  salaries  by  teaching,  which  they  ought  not, 
for  the  good  of  the  schools,  to  be  required  to  do.  When  the  superintendent 
is  placed  on  a  sufficient  salary,  he  could  and  should  be  required  to  give  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  schools  of  his  county. 

Better  teachers  can  be  secured  if  school  boards  would  insist  that  the 
teachers  they  employ  shall  be  especially  trained  for  their  work ;  and  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs,  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools,  is  that  school 
boards  are  more  and  more  coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  such  training, 
and  are  employing  only  trained  teachers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
time  will  soon  be  when  no  board  will  think  of  employing  an  untrained 
teacher ;  neither  will  a  teacher  presume  to  teach  who  has  not  been  trained 
for  her  work. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  rural  school-teachers.  This  has  been  brought  about, 
largely,  by  the  small  salaries  paid  for  teaching  in  rural  schools.  Many  of  our 
best  teachers  can  not  afford  to  teach  for  the  compensation  offered  ;  hence. 
seek  and  find  employment  in  more  lucrative  vocations.  Of  course,  teachers 
should  place  teaching  on  a  higher  plane  than  a  mere  pecuniary  one,  but. 
after  all,  say  what  we  will,  we  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  monetary 
consideratious.  Many  school  boards  would  willingly  pay  more,  if  they  had 
the  means ;  but  with  the  tax  levy  and  other  sources  of  school  funds  as  they 
are  and  it  being  quite  impossible  to  secure  a  special  tax  levy,  in  many  in- 
stances, school  officers  must,  perforce,  conduct  the  school  affairs  of  their  dis- 
trict with  the  funds  received  from  the  live-mill  county  tax  and  the  interest 
from  the  irreducible  school  fund.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  your  honorable  body  pass  such  enactments  as  will 
provide  rural  schools  with  ample  funds. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  recommend  the  following : 

I.  Amend  section  22,  Oregon  School  Laws,  to  read  as  follows:  *'The 
county  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state  are  hereby  required  to  levy, 
at  the  same  time  they  levy  other  taxes,  a  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property 
in  their  counties,  for  school  purposes,  of  at  least  six  mills  on  the  dollar. 
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w^hich  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
tbe  same  officers  that  other  taxes  are  collected ; 

2.  A  law  providing  that  the  State  Land  Board  shall  have  the  preferential 
rig^ht  to  purchase  all  school  bonds  and  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  permanent 
school  funds ; 

3.  A  law  placing  a  small  annual  tax  on  corporations,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  public  school  purposes  only.  The  sum  realized  to  be  turned  over  to 
tb.e  State  Treasurer  and  annually  apportioned  by  him  among  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  between 
tiie  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

Some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  consolidation  of  small  schools  and 
tlie  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense,  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  schools  being  larger  and  more  closely  graded,  better  teachers 
can  be  secured ; 

(b)  Experience  in  other  states  has  proved  that  the  per  capita  cost  is 
reduced ; 

(c)  The  larger  school  employs  more  teachers ;  hence,  a  better  classifica- 
tion can  be  secured  than  in  a  small  school ; 

(d)  The  larger  school  produces  larger  classes;  therefore,  a  greater  enthu- 
siasm is  obtained  than  can  be  secured  where  there  are  but  three  or  four  in  a 
class— the  number  in  the  average  class  in  a  small  school ; 

(e)  Supervision  is  more  thorough  and  more  easily  accomplished  ; 
(/)  A  better  and  more  regular  attendance  can  be  secured ; 

[g)  Tardiness  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ; 

(h)  Better  buildings  and  more  apparatus  and  appliances  can  be  secured 
at  less  cost ; 

(%)  Longer  and  more  regular  terms  of  school  would  result; 

(j)  As  the  pupils  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school  their  health  is  uni- 
formly better ; 

(k)  Older  children  are  enabled  to  attend  their  home  school  much  longer ; 

(I)  The  farm  surroundings  of  the  community  will  be  greatly  improved; 

(m)  In  a  consolidated  school  opportunity  can  be  afforded  for  studying 
special  branches : 

(n)  Eighteen  states  have  laws  upon  their  statute  books  authorizing  the 
consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  superintendents,  school  officers,  and  teachers,  where 
consolidation  and  transportation  have  been  tried,  that  the  plan  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  old  plan  of  having  a  small  school  at  every  crossroads. 

In  thus  impeaching  the  work  now  being  done  in  our  rural  schools  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  school  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
our  American  civilization  ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  organization  and  centraliza- 
tion. The  conditions  under  which  they  did  their  best  work  have  been  radi- 
cally changed,  and  with  the  change  must  come  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  these  schools.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural 
schools  are  just  as  bright,  just  as  intelligent,  and  as  capable  of  doing  good, 
thorough  work,  as  any  pupil  in  the  city  schools.  The  benefits  to  be  secured 
in  the  scheme  of  consolidation  are  that  the  child  may  still  be  surrounded  by 
country  conditions — the  very  best  possible— and  at  the  same  time  shall  be 
afforded  a  school  that  has  all  the  advantages  of  classification  and  organiza- 
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tloD  found  in  the  city  school.  The  child  in  the  country  Ib  infinitely  better 
off  than  the  child  in  the  city,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  some  definite  work 
10  perform,  such  as  only  can  be  found  on  a  farm ;  hence,  we  believe  the  very 
best  conditions  for  makini?  strong  men  and  women,  both  physically  and  men* 
tally,  are  best  secured  by  keeping  them  in  close  touch  with  rural  surround- 
ings and,  at  the  same  time,  furnishing  them  with  the  very  beet  school  condi- 
tions possible. 

Secxynd,  Amend  the  law  so  that  each  school  clerk  shall  enroll  annoally^, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  for  school  purposes,  all  persons  in  his  district 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Third,  Amend  the  law  so  that  a  county  superintendent  nu&y  use  a  |MU-t 
of  the  institute  fund  for  holding  local  teachers'  meetings. 

FourOu  Amend  the  law  so  that  when  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  ofHce 
of  a  school  director  or  a  school  clerk  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  dis- 
trict boundary  board  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  when  such  vaoancy 
shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
district. 

Fifth,  A  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  attend 
annually  a  county  superintendents'  convention,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  indicated  by  the  state  superintendent,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
county  court  to  audit  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  county  superintendents 
to  such  meetings,  and  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
county. 

Sixth,  Amend  section  32,  Oregon  School  Laws,  so  that  it  shall  read  a8 
follows:  ^*  Districts  shall  not  be  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  the  school 
fund,  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  superintendent,  unless  they  shall  have 
reported  to  him  by  the  first  Monday  of  July  of  each  year ;  and  shall  have 
had  a  school  taught  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  four  months  in 
each  year."  I  herewith  hand  you  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of 
months'  school  held  in  the  several  districts  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
state  during  the  past  year,  which  clearly  shows  that  far  too  many  of  the 
school  districts  are  content  with  but  three  months  of  school  each,  the  mini- 
mum amount  now  required  by  law. 
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XUMBER  OF  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TAUGHT   IN  THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS  IX 
THE   VARIOUS  COUNTIES.  1901-1902. 
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Seventh,  Authorize  the  State  Printer  to  print  at  least  2,000  extra  copies 
of  Oregon  School  Law,  to  be  sold  at  cost  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
chase the  same.  The  law  requires  teachers  to  be  examined  in  Oregon  School 
Law. 

STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  state  course  of  study  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  In  its  revision,  due 
attention  was  given  to  the  elimination  of  as  much  subject-matter  as  possible. 
A  one-book  course  in  geography,  for  rural  schools,  was  recommended  and 
also  that  the  pupil  be  held  for  the  coarse  print,  also,  in  both  books,  which 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  required  work  at  least  one  half  and  will,  in  my 
opinion,  still  leave  too  much  geography  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  two- 
book  course  in  language  is  strongly  recommended  ;  and  many  other  sugges- 
tions are  given,  whereby  much  of  the  subject-matter  may  be  omitted  and 
the  number  of  classes  reduced.  Much  of  the  institute  work  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  based  upon  the  course  of  study.  Normal  schools  are  using  it  as 
the  basis  for  gradation  in  their  practice  departments,  and  their  graduaets 
are  being  thoroughly  trained  to  its  practical  workings.  This  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  normal  school  graduates  and  also  to  the  schools  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  teach.  The  course  of  study  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  system  of  Oregon,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  it 


snail  increasingly  continue  to  oe  one  oi  tne  important  aajunois  oi  our  scnooi 
work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  EXAMINATIONS. 

When  the  course  of  study  went  into  operation,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  examination  for  graduates  from  the  course  should  be  made  onilonn 
throughout  the  state.  The  rules  provide  for  three  examinations  a  year,  the 
questions  to  be  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent,  distributed  by  the  state 
superintendent,  the  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  person,  or  by  some  member  of  the  school  board  appointed  by  him,  an4 
the  papers  to  be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent  or  a  committee  of 
teachers  appointed  by  the  superintendent.  Many  examinations  have  been 
conducted  under  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  many  diplomas  have  been 
issued  to  pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  such  examination.  As  was 
anticipated,  wherever  the  course  of  study  has  been  enthusiastically  intro- 
duced and  followed  by  the  thorough  and  systematic  examination  by  the 
state,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  widespread  and  general  interest  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  patrons,  school  officers,  and  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  diplomas  granted  as  a  result  of  the  uniform  examinations 
are  accepted  by  the  high  schools  of  the  state  as  equivalent  to  their  entrance 
examinations.  The  agricultui^l  college,  normal  schools,  and  many  inde- 
pendent schools  have  made  like  provisions. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  several  county  superintendents  have  been  more  than  willing  to  carry 
out  in  the  very  best  manner  possible  any  suggestion  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. They  have  been  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
have  been  ever  alert  to  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  their 
respective  counties.  However,  much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  the 
state  superintendent  were  authorized  to  call  a  convention  of  county  superin- 
tendents, annually,  for  consultation.  We  have  had  some  excellent  meetings, 
but,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a 
large  number  of  superintendents  at  our  meetings  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
tances they  are  compelled  to  travel  and  the  meagerness  of  their  salaries. 
Each  county  could  well  afford  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  its  coimty 
superintendent  to  such  a  convention. 

STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  held  four  sessions  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  two  of  the  Eastern  and  two  of  the  Western  Division. 
The  programmes  for  these  sessions  have  been  strong,  both  in  the  topics  dis- 
cussed and  the  personnel  of  those  who  discussed  the  subjects.  These  asso- 
ciation meetings  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  a  renewed  interest  in 
educational  matters  in  each  part  of  the  state  where  they  have  been  held. 
They  bring  together  prominent  teachers  from  this  and  other  states;  and 
thus  we  are  enabled  to  discuss  educational  problems  in  a  wider  sense  than  it 
is  possible  to  treat  them  in  the  county  institute.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  the  holding  of  association  meetings  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  leg- 
islative assembly  aided  us  greatly  in  securing  the  best  available  talent,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  same  amount  may  be  appropriated  for  the  same 


purpose  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  state  apportionment  has  been 
paid  out  by  vouchers,  duly  certified  to,  and  paid  by  warrants  on  the  State 
Treasurer.  For  the  items  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

County  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  annually  in  each  county,  and 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  county 
superintendents,  I  have  been  invited  to  attend  each  one  held.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  institutes  held  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  but  one,  and  in  most  cases  I  have  been  able  to  visit  the 
several  counties  annually,  in  institute  work.  While  such  visitation  entails 
a  great  amount  of  traveling  and  time  on  my  yart,  yet,  from  the  good  results 
obtained  in  these  meetings,  and  by  my  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
people  in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  thus  enabling  me  to  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  school  affairs  of  the  several  counties,  I  feel  well  repaid  for 
all  the  effort  put  forth.  I  consider  the  county  institute  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  our  school  work,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  catastrophe  if  your 
honorable  body  should  pass  any  law  that  would  seriously  cripple  the  eflBcient 
work  now  being  done  by  them. 

STATE  PAPERS. 

The  state  board  has  endeavored  to  so  administer  the  law  that  its  spirit 
shall  be  observed  in  the  issuance  of  state  papers.  The  present  law,  relative 
to  state  papers  is  working  admirably,  and  hence  no  change  is  recommended. 
Herewith  is  submitted  a  list  of  state  papers  issued  from  January  1,  1901,  to 
to  September  30,  1902,  and  the  basis  of  issuance;  also  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  state  board  of  examiners'  fund. 

STATE  lilFE  D1PL.OMA8. 

fSeotlon  8,  Oregon  School  Law.] 


To  whom  Uamed. 


A- 


Myrtle  E.  Tracy March  20, 1901 i  Life. 

Inez  Freeland _ March20, 1901 Life. 

Anna  G.  Balslger — _ _ March  JO,  1901. ,  Life. 

Wm,  R.  Powers- _ _.._ March  20, 1901 Life. 

Eugenia  Kern — ■  March  20, 1901 Life. 

Blanche  K.  Collins _ September  8, 1901 I  Life. 

>'lna  B.Johnson-- ;  September  9,  1901 1  Life. 

W.  C.  Bryant — __ _ ___'  September  9, 1901 '  Life. 

Ara  W.  McLaughlin. __ September  9, 1901 I  Life. 

Margaret  Williams i  September  9, 1901 I  Life. 

Emma  Olds _ _ ;  September  9;  1901 '  Life. 

D.V.  S.  Reld I  September  9,  1901 l  Life. 

Loretta  P.  Starr _.   February  12,1902 I  Life. 

E.  T.  Moores _ ,  February  15,  1W2 Life. 

KatherineE.  Padden February  12,1902 i  Life. 

G.  W.MlIam ._ February  12,  1902. Life. 

Mrs.  Nora  Patt«n I  February  12,1902 I  Life. 

John  Blouffh February  12,  11X)2 |  Life. 

Ellen  Sedgewick September  11,  1902 Life. 

Hannah  M.  Kenworthy. September  11, 1902 Life. 

Minerva  KmilyCall SepU-mber  11,  UK)2 Life. 

Horace Dillard _. ._ ,  September  11,  1902 Life. 

Olive  Conlee September  11, 1902 Life. 

Elsie  Magdalene  Ball _,  September  1 1,  HK)2 Life. 

Nellie  Colby __. September  11,  1902 Life. 

Carrie  K.  Bentley _ _._,  September  11,  1902 .  Life. 


Minnie  Fisher 

Ethel  Fletcher™. 
Anne  Llndgren.. 
Kllxubeth  Baker- 
UnDii.  L.  Read... 

J*?niileCook 

Jt>bn  R.  English. 
f  >Lz]!lL^  a.  Crelghi 
Wm.  A.  Vallanc 

W.  J.  Jones 

MaKffie  E.  Chllei 
AiinaM.  Sechle 
rlara  O.  Barkei 
Mary  Foshay... 
Utto  n.  Weaver 
Wjn.  C.  Bryant 
Btclla  J.  Crawfo 
KfrJsfin  W.  Bow 

Ida  Foott 

I>onithy  Lyncl 
MaHan  O.  Carl 
Mary  I.  Tate... 
Miirji^iiret  Ton 
Mlaule  F.  Ho< 
lr*.'nr  C.  Dunr 
Ainp(*  8.  Johr 
Q.  \\\  Fisher-. 
»lancbe£.  Rl 
MarKiiret  Lad 
riiPHtor  H.Pi 
Oeo.  A.Serflli 
OllVf  E.  Cum 
Anna  W.  Ble 
IC.  Maude  K( 
NMlle  Fawcf 
.JotUla  T.  Job 
Clara  Hagar 
Etnina  Hers 
MyrLle  PorU 
Han  11  ah  B.  j 
AbJiii'T.Stl 
IlfbHkah  J. 
T^d"  lie  Alt 
llob'i  Glut] 
Anim  W.  Je 
Mrs.  Alice 
Jentii^i  G.  I 
Harvi^y  8. 
Ell  ward  A. 
Carrie  M.  1 
Mary  E.  8< 
A.  B.  8erfl 
Agn^'K  Vlp 
May  King 
Thos.  J.  N 
1.  X,  Matl 
AlvlD  C. : 
fieri  rude 
W.  I..  Tu 
tK  M.  Gai 
Jemima 
Kiitf  Rlc 
Atnclla  S 
Frauds  ( 
I>CMriu  K 
M.  L.  W. 
J'-nnl«  ; 
Mar>'  Kl 
Hugh  E 
AgucH  F 
yMma.  h 
KLlB  G. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES— Concluded. 


7\9  wAoiK  teMIMl. 


C«rrte  K.  Bentley 

E.  F.  Carleton 

Rosa  E.  Smith 

Nettle  M.Ward 

.Jennette  M.  McKiunon 

lK>uelIa  B.  Cralgen 

Ethel  8.  Turpen 

Katie  M.  Btorte. 

Ines  A.  Lusk 

Ada  G.  Dayton 

M.  Catbeiine  Coon 

Mark  W.  McKlnney 

John  E.  McBrlde _. 

Maixaret  T.  Cotton 

Jennette  M.  MoKechnie 

Nellie  Colby 

Lenora  Crabtree 

Ella  I.  Bennett 

A.  B.  Hermann 

lipberta  G.  Rlppey- 

Anna  Olson „ 

Oro  OverholtEer _ ___ 

(nara  Kirkpatrick 

Orlle  Miller- 

Anna  T.  Donovan 

Km  ma  E.  H.  Richards _.. 

Aura  D.  Thompson.. _ 

Zaldee  McConaughy — 

Jessie  Sands 

Freeman  Allen _. 

Ulysses  Simpson  McHargue.. 

Sade  H.  Chaxe 

Cora  M.  Sullivan-. 

I-Mlth  V.  Wltzol „. 

Frances  Cornelius 

Azro  Patterson  Gordon 

Sara  Bates 

Ada  Adelia  Calef 

Edith  R.  Alderson- 

Lulu  M.Tidd ._ 

Mrs.  N.  M.  F.  Dawson— 

Edgar  H.  Whitney. 

Alfred  Campbell 

Bertina  D.  Robertson 

Luclle  Dooley 


February  12, 1908 

February  12, 1902 

February  12, 1902 

February  12. 1902 

February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12, 1902.... 
February  12, 1902... 
February  12,  1902... 

February  12,  1902 | 

February  12,  1902 -l 

September  9, 1901 

Februarj'  12,  1902 ' 

February  12, 1902 

February  12, 1902 

May  6.  1902, 

June  '-S,  1902.. 

June  27, 1901 .._ 

August  4, 1902 

August  13,  1902 

September  11,  1902 

September  11,  1902 

September  11, 1902.... 

September  II,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11, 1JK)2 

September  11,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11,  1902 

Septemb<?r  11,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11,  1902- 

September  11,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  11, 1902 

SepU»mber20,  1902 


Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Vive 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Eive 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 
Five 


years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years- 
years, 
years- 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years. 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years, 
years- 
years. 
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STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

[tdections  179, 180,  Oregon  School  Law.] 


Frances  Griggs 

Iiena  McCormick 

Asa  P.  Hlron 

Edith  L.  Kerns 

Clarence  Clements 

Oma  E.  Crocker -V 

Lillian  C.  Fay 


April  8, 1901 

April  8, 1901 

May  6, 1901. 
May«,1901. 


Life Santiam  Academy. 

Life Albany  College. 

Life SodavlUe  College. 


Life '  State  University. 

May  «;  1901 I  Life l  Brain  Normal. 

Mays.  1901 Six  years-  Ashland  Normal. 

j^ti.i»..  vy.  M.^j I  May  «,  190! '  Life  - I  St.  Mary^s  Academy. 

Venla  Powers May  10,1901-- i  Life Ashland  Normal. 

Alva  J.  Bender May  25, 1901 '  Life 1  Portland  University. 

Francelia  Duncan |  May25, 1901 I  Life ,  Weston  Normal. 

Celestinc  Moorehouse i  May  25,  1901 i  Life 1  Weston  Normal. 

Mary  Altken June  8, 1901 Life 1  Willamette  University. 

Julia  F.  Smith |  JuneS,  1901  . -J  Life Drain  Normal. 

Caroline  F.  Donlon i  June 8, 1901 t  Life '  St.  Mary's  Academy. 

W.  Joseph  Crimes June5, 1901 ;  Life 1  Portland  University. 

WlUametta  Hanna I  June 5, 1901 I  Life State  University. 

James  F.  Blanchard j  June  12, 1901. ,  Life '  Drain  Normal. 

Helen  E.  Thomas ,  June  12, 1901  „ ,  Life J  Portland  University. 

Maggie  E.  Chiles June  12,1901 J  Life Drain  Normal. 

W.lT.  Jackson I  June  19, 1901 |  Life '  Santiam  A<.*ademy. 

Wm.  B.  Daggett ■  June  19, 1901 ,  Life 1  I-^Fayette  Seminary. 

Frances  R.  Maskins July  20, 1901 I  Life —  Drain  Normal. 

Myrtle  K.  Marsh August  14, 1901 I  IJfe J  Willamette  University. 

Musa  Geer— August  14, 1901 Life 1  Willamette  Uulvereily. 

Herman  L.  Robe August  20, 1901 1  Life State  University. 

.,  .  August  20, 1901 I  Life I  lAFayette  Seminary. 

August  20,  1901— Life ,  Weston  Normal. 

August  80,  1901 Life '  Agricultural  College. 

August  30, 1901 I  Life -|  McMinnville  College. 


Isora  M.  Edmlston  — 
8.  Emily  Green-. 
Adda  M.  Bristow 
Edith  E.  Brown 


Stella  M.  Paddock Augusta),  1901 '  Life Drain  Normal. 

Daisy  M.  Wilson August  80, 1901 Life -'  Weston  Nonnal. 

Willis  K.  Marsh— ;  August  81,  1901 \  Life i  Weston  Normal. 

Ellsworth  B.  Fletcher. '  September 28,  1901 ;  Life -  Willamette  DnlvePBlty. 

Luella  Fields i  October  14, 1901— '  Life I  Philomath  College. 

Mary  M.  IhleL— October  28,  1901 i  Life Drain  Normal. 

T.  A.  Campau  _._ !  November  20, 1901 ,  Life  — I  Mt.  Angel  College. 

Nella  I.  Jester I  December  9. 1901 '  Life —I  Drain  NormaL 

Anna  M.  Sorenson i  December  14, 1901 1  Life ,  Portland  University. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Cavanaugh-_i  January  16, 1902 ,  Life Willamette  University. 

Cora  Winters i  January  23, 1902 Life \  Willamette  University. 

Alice  M.  Pool I  January  25, 1902 '  Life —  Drain  Normal. 

Edward  C.  Peery |  Februarys,  1902 !  Life .-'  Sodavllle  College. 

Beulah  Bowman February?,  1902 !  Life '  State  Universltj'. 

Jessie  P.  Rose- '  February  7, 1902 _ Life 1  Ashland  Normal. 

Laura  M.  Phlps i  February  14,  1902 Life -i  Ashland  Normal. 

Harriet  L.  Case February  17, 1JK)2 !  Life Portland  University. 

Louise  A.  Ganlere ,  February  17, 1902 i  Life I  Monmouth  Normal. 

Roma  McCuUy- '  February  17, 1902 ,  Life '  Sodavllle  College, 

Jennie  B.  Beattle February  24, 1902 '  Life University  of  Oregon. 

Ray  Baker.— March  18, 1902 1  Life Mineral «pring»('oUeice. 

H.  L.  Mack March  13,  1902 i  Life 1  Mineral  Springs  College. 

J.  P.  McConnell I  Man-h  18, 1902 Life ,  Ashland  Normal. 

Idelle  P.  Wills  — -i  March  IH,  1902 I  Life '  Weston  Normal. 

Wm.  O.  Read March  20, 1902 i  Life 1  Weston  Normal. 

Chas.  D.  Thompson '  March  20,  1902 I  Life ,  Agricultural  College. 

LInna  C.  Read \  March  27,  1902 I  Life \  Weston  Normal. 

Fanny  1>.  Ilemenway ,  April  12,  1902 i  Life.. j  State  University. 

Edgar  B.  Watter '  April  15, 1JK)2 ,  Life— Soda vUle  College. 

Olive  M.  Baltimore- i  April  25,  1902 I  Life ,  Albany  College. 

Mable  R  Carson ,  April  25, 1902 |  Life Santiam  Aci^demy. 

Hattio  M.  (^ox April  25.  UK)2 |  Life —  Santiam  Academy. 

Com  Cox.  Rosier April  25,  1902_._ _.   Life Santiam  Academy. 

Gertrude  VanWiiikle  .—   May  5,  1902 |  Life I  Portland  University. 

Leah  J.  Vornon.- Mav5,  19<V2 Life Sodavllle  College. 

Rosetta  W.  Merrick May  18,  11K)2 '  Life .'  Drain  Normal. 

Joe  Bevers _ May  13,  11K)2 Life -J  Ashland  Normal. 

Oscar  tngnim May  18,  1902- __.   Life Sodavllle  College. 

IiiezKlnmn    — Mav8I,19'2._ Life i  Portland  University. 

Fern  J.  Bent  ley June  10,  1{K)2 ,  Life '  Willamette  University. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS— Concluded. 


I 


Graduating  tntlituth. 


I 


Irma  E.  BenRon 

Clara  M.  Earbart  — 

James  K.  Bufi 

Nettle  Thorp 

Julie  RodRchon 

Cora  J.  Litchfield { 

Pearl  L.  Applegate 

Mary  L.  Davidson . 

c;iareDce  H.  Ingram — 

Lulu  E.  Searcy 

Tbos.  M.  Bowman 

AnnaM  Flenter • 

Luella  May  Knapp. -I 

Lucile  B.  Chamberlain..  J 

Mary  Heslln i 

Katberlne  O.  Schneider..! 

Minnie  Foore | 

Josephine  Wright i 

Marlon  F.  Wood— i 

Luvena  Kearn ' 

V.  Esther  Simmons I 

Estelle  Parrlsh I 


June  10, 1902 

June  28, 1902 

June  28, 1902 

June  28, 1902 

June  28, 1902 

June  26,  1902 

July  2, 1902 

Julv  1, 1902 

July  7, 1902- _ 

July  7, 1902 

July  7. 1902.,- _. 

July  l§,1902 

July  19, 1902 

July  24, 1902- 

August  4. 1902 

August  IS,  1902 I 

August  13,  1902 

August  12,  1902 

August  18,  1902 

September  11, 1902 

September  18,  1902 

September  20, 1902 


Life -J  Portland  University. 

Life ,  Drain  Normal. 

Life Willamette  University. 

Life 1  Ashland  Normal. 

Life 1  Ashland  Normal. 

Life Willamette  University. 

Life 1  Willamette  University. 

,  Life  — Ashland  Normal. 

Lite _  Sodavi lie  College. 

Life I  Sodavllle  College. 

I  Life I  Weston  Normal. 

Life ;  Ashland  Normal. 

Life.- I  Portland  University. 

Life Agricultural  College. 

I  Life Drain  Normal. 

I  Life 1  St.  Mary's  Academy. 

j  Life ■  Portland  University. 

I  Life I  Weston  Normal. 

,  Life Agricultural  College. 

,  Life Santlam  Academy. 

I  Life 1  Agricultural  College. 

Life Mineral  Springs  College. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 
[Section  11,  Oregon  School  Law.] 


Authenticated  papert  from. 


Ellen  N.  Pennell 

Rob»t.  C.  French 

R.  A.  Ford 

J.  N.  Fisher 

W.  M.  Clayton „. 

Imogen  W.  Huey 

L.  Bird  Beals 

V.  V.  Willis 

A.  F.  Bechdolt 

Gentry  McHeury 

L.  M.Flke- -. 

E.  H.  Craft— — 

V.  V.  Willis- 

Ethel  L.  Braden 

James  Driscoll 

J.  F.  Croft 

A.  F.  Bechdolt 

.rohn  M.  Keeler 

John  E.  Oakleaf 

J.T.Smith 

Edgar  J.  Moore. 

Elizabeth  M.  GUI 

Gtentry  McHenry 

O.G.  Marsh.— 

Cbas.  L.  McCamman. 


June  12, 1901 

December  80,  1901  . 
February  14, 1902„. 

April  19, 1902 

April  28,  1902 

September  9, 1902.. 
September  20, 1902.. 

April  8, 1901 

August  Itf,  1901 

September  16. 1901.. 

October  3 1,  1901 

PVbruary  80,  1902... 
February  10,  1902  __. 
February  14,  1902... 

April  12,  1902 

April  -25,  1902 

May  13,1902.. 

June  23,  1902 

June  23,  1902 

June  26,  1902 

July  14,  1902 

August  4,  1902 

August  4,  1902 

August  26.  1902 

September  9, 1902... 


Life 

Life 

Life - 

Life 

Life 

Life - 

Life-. 

One  year- 
One  year- 
One  year.. 
One  year.- 
One  year.. 
Five  years 
One  year.. 
Five  years 
Oneyear-- 
Flve  years 
One  year. - 
Five  years 
One  year-- 
Five  years 
One  yenT-- 
Flve  years 
One  year- 
Five  years 


Massachusetts. 
I  Massachusetts. 

Missouri. 
I  Nebraska. 

Ohio. 
;  Illinois. 
I  Pennsylvania. 

California. 
I  Minnesota. 
I  Texas. 

Nebraska. 
I  California. 

California. 
I  Canada. 
I  California. 
;  Iowa. 
-  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kansas. 

Idaho. 

Pennsylvania. 

Iowa. 

Texas. 

Michigan. 

Idaho. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS*   FUND. 

This  fund  consists  of  fees  paid  by  applicants  for  teachers'  state  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas. The  disbursements  from  the  fund  on  warrants  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  expenses  of  the  state  board. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

F'or  the  period  bef^inning  January  1,  lUOl,  and  ending  Heptember  30,  19ft!: 

To  amount  received  from  applicants  for  state  papers f  1,H36  00 

By  amount  deposited  with  State  Treasurer S  1,W8  00 

By  amounts  refunded  to  applicants W  00 

Total- - $  1,9WOO 

DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS. 

To  balance  in  state  treasury  on  January  1, 1901. 9   2B8  31 

To  amount  paid  into  treasury,  from  January  1, 1901,  to  September 
30,1902 - —     1,918  00 

Total - : -$  2,211  SI 

By  warrants  drawn  on  treasurer  as  per  schedule  annexed 9  1,960  *-': 

By  balance  In  treasury,  September  80,  1902 —  251  01 

Total— - 9  2^11  31 


May 


Oct. 


Dmt*. 

~  1901 

April    2 

2 

2 
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Expressage 

Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers. _ 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers  _ 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers-. 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers.. 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers.. 
Preparing  quesUons  and  grading  papers. _ 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers.. 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers.. 

Expre^sage _, 

Expressnge 

Engrossing  diplomas 

Printing 

Preparing  questions  and  gnuling  papers.. 

Binding _„ 

Printing 

Expressage 

Pre^mrlng  questions  and  grading  papers.. 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers. . 
Preparing  questions  and  grading  iiaiiers. . 
Preparing  <iuesllons  and  grading  pai>ers  . 
PreixiringAiuestions  and  grading  papers.. 
Preimrlng  questions  and  grading  papers. _ 
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Preparing  questions  and  grading  papers.. 
PrejMiring  questions  and  grading  pa]>ers  . 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  OREGON. 

It  is  to  the  University  of  Oregon  that  we  naturally  look  for  inspiration 
and  leadership  in  the  higher  lines  of  education  and  it  is  a  source  of  much 
g^ratification  to  know  that  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  university 
are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  correlate  its  work  with  that  of  the  public 
schools.  There  should  be  no  gap  in  the  school  system  from  the  time  the 
child  enters  school  until  he  has  completed  his  university  course.  To  this 
end,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  passed  by  the  last  legislative  assembly, 
the  course  of  study  has  been  so  amended  that  no  break  now  exists  from  the 
primary  grade  to  and  including  the  university.  The  State  University  has 
recently  issued  a  circular  which  clearly  indicates  the  value  of  the  work  com- 
pleted in  the  several  high  schools  of  the  state  when  application  is  made  for 
admission  to  the  State  University.  This  circular  will  be  invaluable  in  corre- 
lating the  university  work  with  that  of  the  high  schools.  Again,  we  should 
look  largely  to  the  university  graduates  for  competent  persons  to  fill  the 
3K)8itions  of  principals  and  superintendents,  for  the  reason  that  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  a  better  academic  education  and  are  of  a  more  mature  age  than 
those  graduating  from  other  schools:  hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  university 
can  do  its  best  work  for  the  public  schools  by  preparing  special  courses  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  leaders  in  school  administration  and  school  organi- 
zation ;  for,  by  furnishing  leaders  in  educational  work,  a  powerful  influence 
will  be  exerted  upon  those  who  are  supervised.  As  we  find  the  superintend- 
ent or  principal  so  we  find  his  teachers. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLE(JE. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  ample  provision 
must  be  made  for  teaching  the  three  H's— the  head,  the  heart,  and  the 
hand.  Ever  since  the  inception  of  our  public  school  system,  our  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  the  first  two,  the  head  and  the  heart;  but  public 
opinion  is  rapidly  crystallizing  toward  the  idea  that  more  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  hand,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  part  of 
each  school  day  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  some  form  of  manual  training. 
The  State  Agricultural  College  is  the  only  school  in  the  state  that  has  spe- 
cial courses  in  manual  training.  During  the  past  year  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  whereby  the  college  might  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  rural 
schools  and  thereby  be  a  factor  in  the  introduction  of  nature  study  work. 
One  circular  was  prepared,  but,  for  some  reason,  it  was  not  so  generally  dis- 
tributed and  used  as  was  hoped  for.  In  the  future  it  would  be  Veil  if  greater 
efforts  can  be  made  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  college,  by  means  of  these 
leaflets,  with  the  rural  schools.  While  the  college  is  doing  a  noble  work,  it 
is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  it  might  not  be  still  more  useful 
if  it  were  to  introduce  more  courses  in  manual  training. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  time  has  passed  when  a  person  in  any  vocation  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  it  without  special  training  for  his  work.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization 
and  especially  true  in  educational  work ;  hence,  a  teacher  to  do  his  best 
w  ork  should  have  a  course  of  training  in  some  normal  school  or  college.    We 


hear  it  frequently  stated  tnat  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  had  no  special 
training  for  their  work ;  but  who  can  say  how  much  better  they  mififht  hare 
done  their  work  had  they  had  special  training  first.  The  primary  functioa 
of  the  normal  school  was  to  fit  teachers  for  rural  schools,  and,  in  my  opinion. 
that  is  its  chief  work  now ;  hence,  those  who  have  the  management  of  the 
normal  schools  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their  students 
will  teach  in  rural  schools,  and,  therefore,  a  normal  school  faculty  should  be 
conversant  with  rural  school  conditions.  In  fact,  I  am  firmly  convinoed  that 
no  one  should  be  a  member  of  a  normal  school  faculty  who  has  not  at  some 
time  been  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school  and  also  spent  some  years  as  a  teacher 
in  other  public  school  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  qualification  is  a 
reasonable  one  and  one  that  should  be  insisted  upon.  During  the  past  two 
years  our  normal  schools  have  been  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  rural 
schools  and  have  shaped  their  work  accordingly.  One  normal  school  presi- 
dent spent  a  week  with  me  in  visiting  rural  schools,  and  I  am  sure  we  were 
both  much  benefited  by  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  normal  school 
has  a  distinct  place  in  our  educational  system,  as  already  attested  to  by  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  in  the  past  by  sending  into  the  teaching  ranks 
trained  and  competent  teachers. 

COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  legislative  assembly  authorizing  county  high 
schools  has  been  well  received.  The  counties  of  Gilliam,  Josephine,  Crook, 
and  Klamath,  have  taken  advantage  of  its  provisions  by  establishing  county 
high  schools.  Other  counties  will,  without  doubt,  establish  them  in  the  near 
future.  The  county  high  schools,  when  properly  organized,  will  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  much  good,  as  they  form  a  link  in  our  educational 
scheme  that  no  other  schools  can.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  schools 
organized  in  those  counties  that  are  sparsely  settled  and  far  removed  from 
high  school  privileges. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 

Should  your  honorable  body  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition,  we  sincerely  trust  that  some  provision  will  be  made  for  an 
educational  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  Oregon  schools.  That  the  schools 
of  the  state  can  prepare  a  creditable  exhibit  there  is  no  question,  and  no 
part  of  your  showing  will  be  more  instructive  to  the  prospective  settler  than 
an  exhibit  such  as  the  schools  of  Oregon  can  prepare. 

LIBRARIES. 

There  is  a  gratifying  growth  in  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  placing 
library  books  in  every  school  in  the  state  The  general  library  bill  passed 
at  the  last  legislature  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
my  work  to  call  attention  persistently  to  its  provisions  and  explain  its  ad- 
vantages. The  county  courts  of  two  counties— Lake  and  Douglas — levied  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  in  their  counties  for  school  library  purposes, 
which  aggregated  an  amount  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  per  capita  for  each 
of  the  children  within  the  county  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  several  more  county  courts  will  do  likewise  in 


£•  eoruary  nexi.  a  list,  oi  some  i,ouu  dooks  was  seieciea,  as  provmea  oy  law. 
3id8  for  furnishing  said  books  were  received  and  the  contract  was  let  for 
furnishing  said  books  to  the  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  they  being  the  lowest  bidder.  A 
list  of  said  books,  together  with  the  prices,  can  be  obtained  at  my  office  at 
any  time. 

While  the  conditions  of  the  schools  of  Oregon  are  not  all  that  can  be 
<iesired,  yet  I  can  see  many  evidences  of  improvement.  Buildings,  appara- 
tus, etc.,  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  but  the  character 
of  these  things  indicates  very  truthfully  the  degree  of  interest  manifested 
in  education  by  the  people  of  any  community ;  progress  in  this  direction  may 
\ye  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  healthy  sentiment.  While  advancement  along 
these  lines  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  would  like  to  report,  yet  we  have  no- 
ticed a  marked  improvement.  We  have  some  excellent  buildings,  yards 
well  fenced  and  cared  for,  while  the  directors  and  people  in  many  districts 
are  interested  in  keeping  the  school  property  in  good  repair  and  the  teachers 
supplied  with  all  useful  apparatus.  What  we  need  in  this  direction,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  proper  light 
and  ventilation.  To  supply  this  need,  I  am  planning  the  issuance  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  of  schoolhouses,  and  also 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  schoolhouses  of  one  or  two 
rooms,  which  I  trust  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  erection  of  future  buildings. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  live,  earnest,  and  progressive  teachers,  who 
are  willing  to  devote  time  and  money  and  to  sacrifice  many  pleasures  that 
they  may  know  that  their  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  well  done.  Many 
of  them  have  attended  normal  schools,  are  present  at  educational  meetings, 
read  good  books  and  educational  journals,  taking  advantage  meanwhile  of 
every  opportunity  to  better  fit  themselves  for  good  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

As  has  been  previously  hinted  at,  we  can  not  measure  the  results  secured 
by  any  system  of  figures,  but  they  must  be  measured  by  the  actual  e very-day 
work  of  pupil  and  teacher.  In  order  that  I  might,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, form  an  opinion  of  the  every-day  work  of  teachers,  I  have  spent  as 
much  of  my  time  as  possible  in  visiting  schools  of  all  grades  in  various 
places  and  parts  of  the  state.  Such  visitation  has  given  me  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  practical  workings  of  the  state's  educational  system.  I  have  found 
the  school  boards,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  public-spirited  citizens 
and  the  people  of  the  state  devoted  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools. 

I  have  endeavored  during  my  continuance  in  office  to  carry  out  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  also  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  friends  of  education  in  Oregon  who 
have  so  faithfully  aided  me  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  my  office. 
I  would  also  express  my  thanks  to  my  faithful  co-laborers  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education— the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State— and  also  to  the 
Attorney-General,  for  the  invaluable  services  they  have  rendered  me  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Through  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
all,  we  feel  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  every  department  of 
our  great  educational  work. 


Kjur  ui^uer  lUBbibuuuus  ui  leariiia^  Hirv  fsajuyiu^  a  ^r«$aii«r  uegree  or  pros- 
perity than  ever  before.  Our  normal  schools  have  increased  in  efficieDcy. 
The  state  course  of  study  has  been  extended  to  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
state.  The  institute  work  is  being  thoroughly  systematized.  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  received  state  certificates  after  a  most  thorough  examination. 
A 'gratifying  esprit  du  corps  has  been  observable  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  profession  at  the  institutes  and  in  the  schoolroom.  A  general  spirit  of 
willingness  has  been  manifested  among  the  people  to  bear  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation for  the  erection  of  new  ard  commodious  schoolhouses,  for  the  repair 
of  old  ones,  and  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  people  of  the  state,  I  commend  all  our  edu- 
cational interests.  May  they  greatly  profit  by  every  effort  put  forth  in 
their  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  ACKERMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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